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Superlatives  will  not  begin  to  ex- 
press what  the  republicans  think 
of  Wilson.  Getting  down  to  sim- 
ple English,  they  regard  him  as  a 
fraud,  a pea-game  man,  an  acrobat, 
a juggler  on  a slack  wire.  Repub- 
lican congressmen  believe  him  to 
be  overbearing,  selfish,  discour- 
teous, a trimmer  on  all  great 
domestic  issues,  a bluffer  on  inter- 
national issues,  and  the  worst  chief 
executive  the  United  Stales  has 
ever  had. 

Superlatives  also  are  needed  to 
express  the  democratic  party  view 
of  Wilson.  In  the  eyes  of  demo- 
crats he  is  the  greatest  president 


THE  issue  in  this  presidential 
campaign  is  Wilson. 

Now  that  the  tumult  and 
the  shouting  have  died,  it  is  becom- 
ing more  apparent  each  day  that 
there  is  only  one  great  issue.  And 
that  issue  is  Wilson. 

The  campaign  promises  to  be 
the  most  extraordinary  in  the  na- 
tion’s history— extraordinary,  be- 
cause personal,  and  so  intensely 
personal  because  of  Wilson. 

Does  anybody  really  know  this 
man  Wilson? 

Maybe  Colonel  House  does. 
Maybe  Wilson  himself  does.  But 
there  is  no  one  in  Washington  will- 
ing to  vouch  that  either  knows  him. 
There  are  as  many  views  of  him  as 
there  are  men  who  have  met  him, 
but  the  three  principal  views  are: 

1.  The  republican  view; 

2,  the  democratic  party  view; 
3,  the  democratic  anti-Wilson 
organization  view. 

The  first  two  will  be  hurled 
broadcast  over  the  land.  The  third 
will  be  widely  disseminated,  but 
not  from  the  open  platform. 
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the  country  has  had  since  Lincoln, 
because,  more  than  any  other  man 
in  America  today,  he  feels  the  pulse 
of  the  nation,  and  knows  what  the 
people  want.  They  will  describe 
him  as  "composite.”  According 
to  their  view,  Wilson  has  bided  his 
time  on  every  vital  issue  until  he 
has  determined  what  the  people 
wanted,  then  has  proceeded  to 
carry  out  their  wishes.  He  is  the 
composite  American  to  them. 

As  for  the  party  organization 
view,  it  differs  according  to  locality. 
"Go  ahead,”  say  the  disgruntled 
leaders,  “and  see  what  the  people 
do.  You’ve  played  your  hand;  now 
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we'll  play  ours.”  Others — the  Tag- 
gart following,  for  instance — will 
go  out  and  work  their  heads  off  for 
the  president. 

Owing  mainly  to  its  personal  fac- 
tor, this  campaign  is  going  to  be 
different  from  any  that  has  ever 
preceded  it.  It  is  customary  for 
presidents  running  for  reelection 
to  take  the  defensive  from  the  start. 
Wilson  admits  that  he's  on  the 
defensive,  but  insists  that  he  will 
make  it  an  offensive  defensive. 

Republicans  who  are  girding 
their  loins  and  whetting  their  two- 
edged  swords  arc  at  a loss  to  de- 
termine what  particular  part  of  his 
political  anatomy  they  will  attack 
first.  They  will  probably  cut  loose 
on  all  parts  simultaneously  in 
hopes  of  landing  a few  blows  dur- 
ing the  melee  which  will  damage 
Wilson  more  than  themselves. 

Democratic  spellbinders,  mean- 
while, are  preparing  for  the  great- 
est bit  of  trimming  they  ever  did 
in  their  lives. 

Two  years  ago  in  the  congres- 
sional elections  every  democratic 
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licans  from  defining  issues  other 
than  personal. 

Preparedness,  peace,  Mexico,  and 
the  tariff  are  the  issues  the  repub- 
licans will  bring  forward.  Accord- 
ing to  the  republicans,  if  the 
administration  is  returned  to 
power,  the  country  will  never  be 
prepared  for  war,  and  will  be  open 
to  invasion  directly  the  war  is  over. 
According  to  the  democrats,  the 
republicans  during  all  the  time  they 
were  in  power  never  in  one  admin- 
istration authorized  the  construc- 
tion of  so  many  battleships  or  the 
organization  of  so  large  an  army 
as  the  democrats  have  done  under 
the  Wilson  regime. 

“But,”  rejoin  the  others,  "not  a 
single  big  fighting  ship  ordered 
under  the  present  administration 
will  be  completed  during  that  ad- 
ministration, and  so  far  as  your 
democratic  army  is  concerned,  it 
won’t  be  recruited  by  the  time 
Wilson  retires  from  office  in  1921 
if  the  people  are  so  foolhardy  as 
orator  and  every  democratic  candidate  in  to  reelect  him.  We  brought  the  navy  up 
the  land  pleaded  with  the  people 
to  "stand  by  Wilson."  This  year 
it  will  be  different.  They  will  urge 
the  people  to  stand  by  Wilson  so 
far  as  he  is  personally  concerned, 
then  slip  around  and  assure  them 
that  there  are  other  reasons  than 
Wilson  why  democratic  candidates 
should  be  returned  to  congress. 

The  stand-by-Wilson  stuff  killed 
off  a lot  of  estimable  statesmen  in 
1914,  and  the  survivors  don't  pro- 
pose to  rely  on  the  same  business 
again.  They  intend  to  make  their 
own  campaigns  personal.  There 
will  be  semblances  of  organized 
effort,  but  the  organization  will  be 
outside  the  party,  while  within  the 
party  it  will  be  every  man  for  him- 
self, from  Wilson  down  to  the  town 
constable. 

Unquestionably  the  republicans 
will  attempt  to  define  the  issue 
clearly.  And  it  is  just  as  certain 
that  if  Wilson  continues  his  "in 
and  out”  policy  during  the  cam- 
paign as  he  has  maintained  it  since 
1913,  he  will  prevent  the  repub- 
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Train  Time,  and  He’s  Crowing  Panicky 

to  second  p}ace;  you  let  it  drop  to  fourth.” 

In  other  words,  the  campaign  is  going  to 
be  “Wilson  has,”  and  “Wilson  hasn't.” 
Everything  he  has  done  is  inadequate,  con- 
tend the  republicans.  What  he  has  done, 
reply  the  democrats,  suits  the  majority  of 
the  people.  As  for  himself,  hasn’t 
he  said  that  if  he  were  running  the 
government  alone,  he  would  have 
kicked  into  the  European  war  a 
year  ago  and  knocked  the  tar  out 
of  all  the  belligerents?  But  he  is 
not  conducting  it  for  himself,  but 
for  the  people,  and  it  is  their  will 
he  has  obeyed. 

So  far  as  peace  in  Europe  is  con- 
cerned, the  democrats  expect  to 
capitalize  it  to  the  utmost.  Let’s 
keep  out  of  the  war,  they  will  insist, 
as  long  as  wc  do  stay  out,  so  that 
Wilson  may  effect  peace.  Or, 
should  we  become  involved  in  the 
war,  they  will  urge  that  Wilson  he 
retained  in  office  so  that  all  the 
world  will  know  that  America  puts 
up  a solid  front  against  the  enemy, 

"You  have  kept  out  of  war  by 
pure  accident  and  nothing  else,” 
the  republicans  will  say;  or,  in  the 
other  event,  “you  have  got  us  into 
war  by  your  stupid  foreign  policy.” 

Republicans  view  Wilson's  for- 


eign policy  as  all  bluff  and  no 
action.  According  to  the  demo- 
crats, it  has  resulted  in  the  greatest 
number  of  diplomatic  triumphs  this 
or  any  other  country  has  ever  won. 

The  democrats  will  contend  that 
we’re  prepared  to  meet  the  issue 
of  a European  war;  that  if  we  do 
have  war,  Wilson  will  have  put  it 
off  as  long  as  possible,  after  having 
taken  every  honorable  means  to 
avoid  it,  and  that  war  was  inevita- 
ble. They  will  never  desert  him  in 
that  case,  while,  should  we  remain 
at  peace,  as  we  are  almost  certain 
to,  they  will  stand  by  Wilson  for 
this  reason.  Peace  or  war,  Wilson 
will  profit. 

Wilson  as  mediator  in  Europe 
will  be  another  issue.  His  sup- 
porters look  for  him  to  win  many 
votes  on  the  possibility  that  he  may 
settle  the  quarrel.  Suppose  peace 
should  be  offered,  is  their  argu- 
ment, could  the  people  recall  the  mediator 
while  the  proceedings  are  in  progress? 

But  the  European  war  has  a domestic 
angle,  and  it  is  this  angle  that  both  sides 
are  watching  eagerly  just  now.  What  will 
the  hyphenated  Americans  do?  Despite  the 
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An  Admirer 

combined  efforts  of  Wilson  and  Roosevelt 
the  hyphen  has  refused  to  be  downed. 

In  the  coining  campaign  the  hyphenates 
are  going  to  be  kicked  all  around 
the  political  lot,  but  after  the  boot- 
ing is  over,  some  of  the  kickers 
will  be  seen  sneaking  up  to  the 
back  doors  of  their  home  districts 
and  pleading  for  the  privilege  of 
applying  arnica. 

Neither  party  wants  the  people 
generally  to  think  that  it  is  going 
out  after  the  hyphenated  vote.  But 
both  parties  are  hot  after  it,  and 
again  the  democrats  are  figuring  on 
Wilson’s  middle-of-the-road  policy 
to  win  it. 

Just  what  relation  the  hyphe- 
nated vote  bears  to  the  national 
campaign  has  not  been  figured  out 
as  yet.  Locally  it  has  accom- 
plished much.  Nationally  it  has 
always  been  divided.  Managers 
of  both  parties  assert  that  in  this 
campaign  it  is  going  in  a block, 
and  will  either  swing  the  election 
to  the  candidate  it  supports,  or 
swing  it  so  far  away  from  him  that 
he  will  be  a mere  speck  on  the 
political  horizon.  So  while  the  na- 


tional leaders  will  not  do  much 

open  dickering  for  this  vote,  the  

local  leaders  will  make  a bid  for  it 
throughout  the  country.  Congress- 
men and  senators  who  are  up  for 
reelection  have  been  busy  for 
months  past  conciliating  their  for- 
eign-born constituents.  Much  of 
the  catering  has  been  done  secretly, 
few  candidates  having  had  the  for- 
titude to  swat  the  hyphenates 
outright. 

Wilson  faces  one  great  danger, 
and  that  is  that  the  pacifists  will 
adopt  him  as  their  candidate,  and 
that  they  and  the  hyphenates  will 
come  out  cn  masse  for  him.  Should 
this  occur,  then,  despite  his  “com- 
positeness,” he  will  have  to  shoul- 
der a big  load  of  un-Americans,  ^ 
people  whom  he  has  attacked,  de- 
nounced and  ridiculed,  and  carry  it 
right  into  the  camp  of  the  enemy 
while  seeking  recruits  there.  The 
republicans,  to  put  it  mildly,  are 
hoping  that  Henry  Ford  will  keep 
his  threat  and  engage  in  the  campaign  for  * 

Wilson.  And  they  hope,  too,  that,  if  they 
are  to  lose  the  hyphenated  vote,  that  the  .j 
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hyphenates  will  announce  themselves  early 
in  the  campaign  for  Wilson.  This,  how- 
ever, the  democrats  believe  impossible,  as 
the  hyphenates,  they  say,  are  too  clever 
to  injure  their  cause,  and  will  do  whatever 
they  do  in  secret. 

The  Mexican  policy  is  so  closely  inter- 
woven with  the  Wilson  foreign  policy 


White  House  and  pressed  the  spring  alter- 
nately of  one  box  and  the  other  whenever 
another  “diplomatic  triumph"  was  needed. 
He  has  won  triumphs  on  paper  over  Ger- 
many, his  opponents  admit,  but  not  even 
his  closest  advisers  can  assert  that  he  has 
turned  up  trumps  in  Mexico. 


that  it  will  probably  be  a joint  object 
of  attack.  During  the  last  two  years 
there  has  been  a surprising  alterna- 
tion in  European  and  Mexican  crises. 
The  kaiser  and  Carranza  have  been 
like  two  jacks-in-a-!>ox.  The  demo- 
crats are  ready  to  proclaim  to  the 
world  that  Wilson  has  accomplished 
wonders  in  keeping  them  under  cover 
most  of  the  time.  The  republicans 
will  declare  that  he  has  sat  in  the 
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Of  late,  however,  Wilson  has  derived  a 
little  comfort  from  the  Mexican  muddle. 
The  Columbus  raid  enabled  him  to  send 
troops  south  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  to  allay, 
somewhat,  republican  charges  of  inaction. 
But  the  greatest  satisfaction  arises  from 
the  fact  that  he  has  assuaged,  at  least  tem- 
porarily, the  outraged  feelings  of  a great 
religious  organization.  Politicians  as  a rule 
try  to  keep  religion  out  of  politics,  yet  the 
religious  vote  is  figured  on  at  every  election. 
Up  to  the  time  the  American  army  was  sent 
after  Villa,  overriding  Carranza's  protests, 
the  Catholic  church  was  regarded  as  abso- 
lutely anti-Wilson.  The  recognition  of  the 
"First  Chief  was  taken  by  that  church  as 
a direct  affront.  Today,  however,  the  Cath- 
olics are  inclined  to  give  Wilson  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt,  hoping  perhaps  that  he  will 
kick  Carranza  out  of  office  before  he  is 
through. 

With  regard  to  the  tariff,  the  republicans 
never  undertook  an  offensive  campaign 
without  trying  to  make  it  the  leading  issue. 
For  more  than  eighteen  months  the  Repub- 
lican Publicity  Association,  a millionaire 
organization  which  believes  in  a high  tariff, 
has  been  bombarding  the  small  country 
press  with  old-time  republican  tariff  doc- 
trine. Columns  have  been  filled  in  country 
papers  to  prove  the  democratic  tariff  act  a 
fraud,  a crime  against  the  people. 


Early  in  the  administration  the  democrats 
passed  a tariff  law  materially  reducing  duties 
and  placing  many  articles  on  the  free  list. 
Only  a few  days  ago  they  reported  from 
the  ways  and  means  committee  of  the  house 
a bill  to  create  a tariff  commission  with 
wide  powers  of  investigation.  This  measure 
contains  three  distinctly  protective  features, 
one  a provision  protecting  the  native  dye- 
stuffs industry,  another  protecting  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  against  dumping  when 
the  war  is  over,  and  a third  enabling  Ameri- 
cans to  combine  in  associations  to  promote 
export  trade. 

Turning  to  the  democratic  party  itself,  the 
most  conservative  forecasters  predict  that 
Wilson  will  be  stronger  than  his  party. 
There  appears  to  be  no  reason  for  this  ex- 
cept that  at  every  stage  of  his  administra- 
tion he  has  either  dominated  his  party  and 
compelled  it  to  do  what  he  wanted,  or 
maintained  a front  while  the  party  was 
dominating  him.  The  people  generally  this 
year  regard  Wilson  as  the  big  man  of  the 
democratic  party,  and  the  party  a small  unit 
in  comparison  with  Wilson. 

I-et  us  see,  however,  what  the  party  and 
Wilson  have— or  rather,  have  not — done. 
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The  Baltimore  platform  contained  many 
pledges.  Search  of  the  annals  of  the  party 
in  congress  fails  to  reveal  the  carrying  out 
of  many  of  these.  The  party  went  on  record 
for  a single  presidential  term.  Wilson  has 
ignored  the  one-term  plank,  and  is  now  run- 
ning again  for  office. 

The  democrats  promised  to  take  steps  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  living,  blit  the  depart- 
ments on  domestic  affairs  report  a steadily 
increasing  cost,  and  hold  out  no  hope  for 
the  future. 

The  democrats  promised  to  cut  down  ap- 
propriations, and  especially  to  eliminate  use- 
less jobs.  They  have  steadily  increased 
appropriations,  and  have  added  $30,000,000 
annually  to  the  government  pay  roll  for 
"deserving  democrats." 

They  promised  a definite  statement  to  the 
Filipinos  with  respect  to  independence.  The 
house  of  representatives  only  a few  weeks 
ago  refused  such  a promise,  although  the 
senate  had  approved  it. 

They  promised  to  create  a council  for 
national  defense.  By  a strict  party  vote  the 
democratic  majority  of  the  house  naval  af- 
fairs committee  killed  the  proposed  measure 
in  the  latter  part  of  May. 

Other  promises  were  made,  only  to  be 
broken  or  ignored.  Yet  the  democrats  are 
going  before  the  country  with  claims  to 
great  achievements.  These  include  the  tariff 
act,  the  banking  act,  the  trade-commission 


act,  the  Clayton  anti-trust  act,  the  purer- 
elections  law,  the  newspaper-publicity  act, 
and  the  preparedness  program,  rural-credits 
legislation,  and  flood-control  legislation  now 
in  the  process  of  completion.  They  will 
justify  their  expenditures  on  the  ground  of 
abnormal  conditions,  and  will  insist  that 
when  their  accomplishments  and  failures 
have  been  weighed,  the  accomplishments 
will  not  be  found  wanting. 

Wilson  will  not  have  to  argue  these  ques- 
tions as  much  as  his  party.  He  will  only 
have  to  talk  about  himself,  although  accord- 
ing to  report,  he  is  chafing  under  the  re- 
straints that  arc  being  thrown  around  him. 

But  it  is  Wilson’s  fight,  and  there  is  no 
way  of  predicting  the  result  until  the  votes 
are  actually  counted.  Those  who  have  fol- 
lowed his  fortunes  during  the  last  four  years 
have  noticed  that  his  popularity  has  run  by 
wave  lines,  now  hitting  the  lowest  level  of 
the  trough,  now  the  topmost  point  of  the 
crest.  If  he  rides  on  the  crest  in  November 
he  will  not  only  sweep  himself  back  into 
the  White  House,  but  a democratic  con- 
gress back  into  the  capitol  with  him.  He'll 
have  to  be  mighty  near  the  crest  in  order  to 
win  the  house,  for  every  indication  now  ap- 
pears favorable  for  a republican  victory 
there.  If  Wilson  is  in  the  trough  he  is  not 
only  certain  to  lose,  but  he  stands  a chance 
of  dragging  the  senate  to  defeat  with  him, 
despite  the  present  majority  of  sixteen. 


BRADLEY,  in  Chicago  Daily  New s 


Nowadays  Every  Little  Sound  Startles 


WHILE  the  com* 
p r omise  H a y- 
Chambcrlain  army 
reorganization  bill,  de- 
scribed by  some  editors  as 
a miserable  makeshift, 
awaits  President  Wilson’s 
signature,  the  country  at 
large,  rather  late  in  the 
day  it  would  seem,  has 
taken  to  parading  in  the 
interests  of  national  preparedness. 

Of  course  the  mere  enactment  of  a bill 
cannot  create  an  army,  and  the  revival  of 
the  spirit  of  76  as  expressed  in  marching 
columns  and  the  waving  of  banners  may 
have  one  tangible  result.  It  may  encourage 
our  young  men  to  enlist,  or  at  least  to  take 
part  in  voluntary  military  training. 

New  York  started  the  parade  ball  rolling 
with  a demonstration  on  May  13,  when 
135,000  citizens  marched  twenty  abreast  past 
the  reviewing  stand  in  Madison  Square. 
Similar  parades  have  been  held  in  Hartford, 
Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  other  cities. 


When  War  Comes 


and  had  the  spirit  of  patriotism  been  so 
much  in  evidence  a year  ago  wc  might 
today  have  had  a better  army  and  navy 
program. 

The  Hay-Chamberlain  bill,  agreed  upon 
after  each  house  had  refused  to  accept  the 
amendments  of  the  other,  practically 
doubles  our  regular  army.  This  increase 
is  larger  than  desired  by  the  house,  but 
smaller  than  desired  by  the  senate.  It 
brings  the  peace  strength  of  the  regular 
army  up  to  11,000  officers  and  200,000  men, 
with  a war  strength  of  11,500  officers  and 
225,000  men,  to  which  may  be  added  the 
national  guard  and  other 
organizations,  making  a 
total  of  some  718,500  men. 

Meanwhile  the  naval  ap- 
propriation bill  before  the 
house  calls  for  an  expen- 
diture of  $170,000,000,  and 
more  than  trebles  the  sum 
appropriated  last  year  for 
new  construction.  With 
the  amount  set  aside  for 
dry  docks,  aeronautics,  am- 
munition, and  other  items, 
the  grand  total  of  the  bill 
will  be  $240,000,000. 

Five  battle  cruisers, 
twenty  submarines,  four 
scout  cruisers,  ten  de- 
stroyers, one  hospital  ship, 
one  fuel  ship,  and  one  am- 
munition ship  arc  author- 
ized, the  sponsors  of  the 
bill  having  acted,  as  the 
New  York  Tribune  ex- 
presses it,  as  if  the  war 
had  erased  the  dread- 
naught  from  the  naval  lists. 

A press  symposium  on 
the  army  bill  might  be  of 
interest  while  the  bands 
are  playing  and  the  citi- 
zens are  marching  for  pre- 
paredness. 
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The  New  York  Tribune 
pronounces  it  a miserable 
travesty,  and  refuses  even 
to  share  the  view  of  cer- 
tain discouraged  friends  of 
preparedness  that  the  bill 
is  "better  than  nothing." 

“In  many  respects,"  says 
the  Tribune,  “the  bill  is 
worse  than  nothing." 

In  seven  years,  accord- 
ing to  the  New  York 
World,  if  the  conference 
army  bill  were  put  into  ef- 
fect, and  were  to  work 
well,  there  might  be  in  the 
country  1,000,000  trained, 
available  men  — 200,000  __ 

active  army,  a rather  large 

number  of  reserves,  425,-  CARTER,  in  Hew  York  Evening  San 

000  militia,  and  an  un-  A Parade  of  Protest 

known  force  of  training- 

camp  graduates.  “With  a stronger  sea  regular  army  minimum  of  250,000  for  the 

force,”  the  World  adds,  “the  plan,  if  elimination  of  the  volunteer  army  feature.” 

enacted,  will  provide  a fair  beginning  of  a More  optimistic  is  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
modern  scheme  of  defense,  which  should  which  is  disposed  to  believe  that  the  nation 

be  a great  improvement  upon  our  present  got  a fair  deal,  and  observes: 

state  of  inviting  helplessness.”  “The  frank  acceptance  of  the  compromise 

A national  guard  of  425,000,  says  the  New  agreed  on  in  conference  by  Senator  Cliain- 

York  Sun,  will  be  more  or  less  of  an  ex-  berlain,  and  the  senator’s  warm  defense  of 

periment,  “but  it  is  a satisfaction  to  know  the  measure,  indicate  that  the  little  army 

that  with  liberal  federal  appropriations  the  men,  led  by  Representative  Hay  of  Vir- 

guard  is  sure  to  be  a more  efficient  force  ginia,  have  yielded  much,  and  the  terms  of 

even  if  recruiting  should  prove  a disap-  the  bill  will  come  far  closer  to  satisfying 

pointment.  the  nation  than  the  Hay  house  bill  would 

“After  all,  the  regular  army  is  our  main-  have  done." 
stay,  the  dependable  first  line  of  defense  in  The  Albany  Times-Union  finds  the  meas- 
the  field,  and  it  is  cause  for  rejoicing  that  ure  “in  every  way  a credit  to  the  adminis- 

it  will  eventually  be  strong  enough  to  dis-  tration,  to  congress,  and  to  the  country, 

courage  any  predatory  adventures  by  a and  a tremendous  stride  in  the  direction  of 

European  or  an  Asiatic  enemy.”  complete  military  preparedness.”  The 

“The  plan  is  not  even  a fair  compromise,"  Springfield  Republican,  while  it  did  not  ex- 

declares  the  New  York  Evening  Sun.  “The  pect  any  one  to  be  particularly  delighted 

house  yielded  not  an  inch  on  the  militia  over  the  bill,  pronounces  it  a notable 

pay  pork  scheme,  and  insisted  on  killing  achievement  in  the  record  of  the  administra- 
te volunteer  or  continental  army  plan  out-  tion. 

right  A fair  trade  would  have  granted  the  “Now  that  both  branches  of  congress 

it 
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SATTERFIELD,  in  DtlroitjTimes 

Nourishment 

have  endorsed  the  measure,”  says  the  Provi- 
dence Journal,  "the  country  at 
large  should  join  in  approving  it 
and  prepare  to  support  it  with 
men  and  money.  A substantial 
beginning  will  be  made  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  for  a policy  of  national  de- 
fense.” 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer,  the  bill  is  a make- 
shift affair,  and  "that  is  the  best 
that  can  be  said  of  it.”  The  one 
pleasing  feature,  the  Inquirer  adds, 
is  the  increased  regular  army. 

"Hay-ized  and  Chinafied”  is  the 
caption  of  the  Philadelphia  Eve- 
ning Ledger’s  editorial.  "Pretended 
preparedness,"  says  the  Ledger,  “is 
worse  than  no  preparedness.  Con- 
gress is  locking  the  stable  with  a 
paper  lock.”  It  proceeds: 

“It  is  no  wonder  that  Theodore 
Roosevelt  raves  and  foams  at  the 
mouth.  It  is  no  wonder  that  men 
who  have  been  abroad  and  know 
a thing  or  two  are  disgusted  at  the 
ignorance  which  underlies  our 
legislation.  It  is  no  wonder  that 


pact, 


private  citizens,  influenced  by  real 
patriotism,  solicit  funds  from  pri- 
vate sources  wherewith  to  train 
independent  military  units.” 

Says  the  Newark  Evening 
News: 

“What  we  have  really  done  is  to 
provide  for  an  increased  permanent 
body  of  officers  instead  of  working 
out  a system  that  would  constantly 
be  bringing  younger  men  to  the 
front.  We  have  arranged  to  put 
the  army  upon  a strictly  com- 
mercial footing,  bringing  it  into 
competition  with  industry,  instead 
of  resting  it  upon  a basis  of  patriot- 
ism. It  may  be  that  this  was  the 
best  congress  could  do,  but  there 
is  no  use  deluding  ourselves  into  a 
confidence  that  the  country  is  now 
assured  of  an  army  that  will  make 
other  nations  think  twice  before 
going  to  war  with  us.” 

The  Washington  Star  is  not  dis- 
posed to  criticize  the  bill,  and  ob- 
serves: 

“It  should  be  a substantial,  corn- 
trustworthy  military  foundation,  dc- 


i Cincinnati  Times- Star 
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HARDING,  in  Brooklyn  Engle 
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pendable  in  emergencies  for  the  defense  of 
the  nation. 

"The  experience  of  the  European  nations 
has  shown  that  effective  armies  are  to  be 
measured  in  terms  of  millions  rather  than 
hundreds  of  thousands.  But  with  a force 
of  this  size  available  for  quick  mobilization 
the  reserve  resources  of  the  country  remain 
for  effective  organization,  if  provision  is 
made  for  the  speedy  equipment  of  this  sup- 
plementary force  upon  which  in  all  likeli- 
hood in  case  of  an  attack  by  a great  power 
the  United  States  would  have  to  depend 
for  its  ultimate  protection.” 

The  Pittsburgh  Dispatch  believes  that  the 
conferees  have  accepted  the  only  practical 
plan  for  a second-line  force,  the  federaliza- 


tion of  the  national  guard.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  the  bill  contains 
enough  of  Senator  Chamberlain’s  provisions 
to  make  it  a sound  one.  To  quote: 
"Although  James  Hay,  believer  in  pork 
and  humiliation,  claims  the  compromise  de- 
fense bill  as  a victory  for  himself  and  his 
small-army  followers,  the  bill  is  a good  bill 
and  should  be  passed.  Enough  of  the  sys- 
tem of  army  organization  recommended  by 
the  expert  general  staff  remains  in  it  to 
insure  a fairly  efficient  regular  army.  It 
will  be  a small  regular  army,  only  a little 
larger  than  the  present  army,  but  efficient 
as  far  as  it  goes.  The  sound  organization 
of  Senator  Chamberlain’s  bill  remains  al- 
most intact.” 

According  t o 
the  St.  Louis 
Star,  the  Hay- 
Chamberlain 
army  will  be  at 
best  an  experi- 
mental one,  as  it 
will  take  several 
years  to  discover 
whether  the  re- 
c r u i t s provided 
for  can  be  se- 
cured. 

“The  real  dan- 
ger of  the  situa- 
tion is,”  con- 
cludes the  Star, 
"that,  after  we 
shall  have  dis- 
covered that  we 
cannot  raise  an 
army  in  that  way, 
should  that  prove 
to  be  the  fact,  we 
will  do  nothing 
about  it,  but  con- 
tinue to  drift.” 
“This  act,”  ob- 
serves the  St. 
Louis  Republic, 
"creates  certain 
obligations  which 
should  be  clearly 
recognized  and 
promptly  met. 
The  opponents  of 
the  idea  of  uni- 
versal service  are 
at  the  very  least 
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under  obligation 
to  see  that  re- 
cruiting for  the 
regular  army  is 
encouraged 
in  every  conceiv- 
able way.  An 
army  of  200,000 
under  arms  at 
one  time  in  a na- 
tion of  92,000,000 
people  is  a mere 
trifle.  If  volun- 
tary enlistment 
cannot  furnish  it 
the  system  is  dis- 
credited without 
discussion.  En- 
listments to  main- 
tain the  micro- 
scopic army  we 
have,  have  mark- 
edly fallen  off  dur- 
ing the  past  few 
weeks.  Let  the 
voluntarists  b e- 
stir  themselves.'* 

The  St.  Louis 
Globe  - Democrat 
doubts  whether 
the  federalization 
of  the  national 
guard  will  be  of 
any  value,  and 
proceeds: 

“T  h e Iegisla- 
t i o n increasing 

the  national  guard  to  425,000  is  experi- 
mental. It  is  impossible,  under  the  con- 
stitution, to  deprive  the  governors  of  the 
right  to  commission  officers  of  the  militia, 
but  federal  support  can  be  withheld  when 
the  officers  arc  not  competent.  The  double 
oath  of  allegiance  is  of  doubtful  validity, 
hut  honor  and  pride  may  make  it  effective. 
The  officer  or  enlisted  man  who  would  at- 
tempt to  repudiate  such  an  oath  in  the  face 
of  war  might  better  be  out  of  the  service. 
The  effectiveness  of  the  divisional  organiza- 
tion of  the  militia  will  also  depend  upon 
common  consent.  But  there  has  been  prac- 
tically no  friction  over  interstate  arrange- 
ments under  the  Dick  military  law.” 

The  fundamental  defect  in  the  bill,  the 
Indianapolis  News  points  out,  is  the 
national-guard  provision. 
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The  Armorer! 


"We  shall  be  very  glad,”  adds  this  news- 
paper, “if  it  shall  turn  out  that  this  organ- 
ization can  be  made  over  into  an  effective 
reserve.  There  is  no  critic  of  this  provision 
who  would  not  rejoice  to  find  that  he  was 
mistaken.  But  there  is  small  chance  of 
that." 

The  Indianapolis  Star  pronounces  the  bill 
a triumph  for  Representative  Hay,  who 
boasts  that  the  plan  calls  only  for  175,000 
soldiers,  “the  rest  being  hucksters,  the 
medical  corps,  etc.”  The  Star  wonders  in- 
cidentally whether  such  “pork”  provisions 
as  nitrate  plants  will  really  do  much  for 
preparedness. 

"Here  is  substantial  progress,"  remarks 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  but  adds: 

“At  the  same  time  no  thoughtful  Ameri- 
can will  believe  that  this  new  American 
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KIRBY,  in  Hew  York  World 

On  Parade 


army  is  wholly  adequate  to  the  needs  of 
the  republic.  The  bill  constitutes  a promise 
and  sign  of  what  must  follow  rather  than  a 
goal  attained. 

“Talk  of  militarism  is  nonsense. 

Talk  of  peace  at  any  price  is  peril- 
ous. This  new  army  bill  repre- 
sents neither.  It  represents,  pri- 
marily, a people  awakening  to  their 
military  needs  after  years  of  blind 
confidence.  Therein,  perhaps,  lies 
the  greatest  measure  of  victory  in 
the  Chamberlain-Hay  bill." 

The  Atlanta  Journal  finds  two 
features  of  the  bill  particularly 
gratifying — “the  one  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  a government 
nitrate  plant  whereby  the  country 
will  be  protected  against  a short- 
age of  material  for  munitions,  and 
the  other  instituting  a system  of 
vocational  training  for  the  men  of 
the  regular  army.” 

"The  latter,”  this  newspaper 
believes,  "should  do  much  to 
encourage  enlistment  and  to 
develop  resources  of  productive 
skill  that  will  be  no  less  valuable 
in  times  of  peace  than  in  war.” 

The  bill  itself,  the  Nashville 


Tennessean  reminds  us,  does  not 
constitute  preparedness,  but  says 
that  it  is  one  with  which  the  coun- 
try should,  and  doubtless  will,  be 
pleased. 

Senator  Chamberlain’s  gratifica- 
tion over  the  outcome  is  sufficient 
guarantee  to  the  Seattle  Post-In- 
telligencer that  the  measure  will 
meet  the  requirements,  while  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  sees  in 
the  provision  for  nitrate  plants  an 
essential  element  of  preparedness. 

Meanwhile  newspapers  every- 
where arc  urging  congress  not  to 
slight  the  navy.  To  many  the 
house  program  appears  deficient, 
lacking  as  it  does  a provision  for 
more  dreadnaughts  and  super- 
dreadnaughts.  The  fact  that  Japan 
is  preparing  to  lay  down  the  most 
powerful  leviathan  ever  built  im- 
presses the  New  York  Evening 
Sun,  which  observes: 

“It  is  plain  Japan’s  naval  experts 
do  not  believe  that  the  battle 
cruiser  type  is  to  supersede  the  superdread- 
naught  entirely.  Neither  docs  the  general 
navy  board  of  the  United  States,  which 
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CARTER,  in  New  York  Evening  Sun 

THE  GREAT  NAVY  DIRIGIBLE 
“Every  man  either  grows  or  Bwells.”— President  Wilson. 
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will  not  adopt  a definite  naval  con- 
struction plan  to  extend  over  a 
term  of  years  it  should  at  least 
amend  the  committee’s  naval  bill 
by  adding  two  superdreadnaughts 
this  year.” 

The  New  York  World  hopes  that 
the  controversy  over  the  army  bill 
will  not  be  repeated  in  the  case  of 
the  navy  bill,  and  adds: 

“There  is  only  one  military  les- 
son of  this  war — sea  power,  sea 
power,  sea  power!  The  experi- 
ence of  the  allies  has  proved  that 
as  it  was  never  proved  before. 

“With  the  best-drilled,  the  best- 
equipped,  the  best-disciplined,  the 
best-officered  and  the  best-prepared 
army  that  the  world  has  ever 
known,  Germany  is  a besieged 
fortress. 

“With  a navy  that  can  command 
the  sea.  Great  Britain  has  been 
able  to  raise  and  equip  at  leisure 
recommended  the  construction  of  six  super-  an  army  of  5,000,000  men,  and  not  an  enemy 

dreadnaughts,  besides  battle  cruisers.  But  soldier  has  set  foot  on  British  soil  except 

the  house  committee  in  its  sapience  over-  as  a prisoner  of  war. 

ruled  the  judgment  of  the  naval  authorities  “The  navy  will  always  be  the  country’s 
of  both  countries  when  it  provided  in  the  first  line  of  defense.  With  an  adequate 
navy  bill  for  five  battle  cruisers 
only.  Some  idea  of  the  compe- 
tence of  the  men  who  have  thus 
taken  upon  themselves  the  re- 
sponsibility for  determining  the 
naval  policy  of  the  United  States 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
at  a recent  committee  session  one 
of  them  inquired  gravely  of  a naval 
officer  witness  if  a torpedo  boat 
destroyer  was  a vessel  to  destroy 
torpedoes  fired  by  the  enemy. 

“Ability  to  hit  and  stand,  as  well 
as  ability  to  hit  and  run — the  func- 
tion of  the  battle  cruiser — is  still 
valued  by  the  men  who  are  trained 
to  command  fleets.  The  navy 
general  board  advised  the  develop- 
ment of  a well  balanced  American 
fleet,  able  to  do  either,  with  ade- 
quate auxiliaries,  including  sub- 
marines and  aeroplanes.  Both 
these  arms  are  badly  stinted  in  the 
house  bill,  which  will  spend  in  a 
single  year  $241,000,000,  or  nearly 
one-third  of  the  sum  recommended 
by  the  general  board.  If  congress 
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navy  we  have  little  to  fear  from  foreign 
aggression.  The  navy  is  our  great  weapon 
of  preparedness,  and  congress  has  no  higher 
duty  than  to  make  that  weapon  so  strong 
that  no  enemy  will  dare  to  challenge  it.” 

It  is  a significant  fact,  however,  that  not 
even  the  recent  naval  battle  between  Ger- 
many and  Great  Britain  in  the  North  Sea 
seems  to  impress  congress.  In  this  fight 
evidently  the  dreadnaughts  proved  them- 
selves the  masters  of  the  battle  cruisers, 
and  it  is  the  latter  type  of  boat  that  con- 
gress favors.  Many  will  read  in  this  battle 
the  lesson  that  no  nation  can  rely  merely 
upon  one  line  of  defense,  and  the  shock 
with  which  England  received  the  news  of 
her  defeat  might  some  day  be  repeated  in 
America  on  a larger  scale. 

The  lower  house  in  rejecting  the  general 
board’s  program  to  restore  the  American 
navy  to  second  place  within  three  years  is 
a distinct  triumph  for  the  "little  navy"  men. 
It  may  be  that  the  North  Sea  battle, 
coupled  with  the  nation-wide  demonstra- 
tions for  preparedness,  will  have  a more 
wholesome  effect  on  the  senate. 
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AN  UNARMED  MERCHANTMAN 

"I  carry  no  gun.” 
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Congress:  “He  looks  better,  but  he’s  got  to  grow  a lot  more.” 
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British  Interference  with 
Our  Mails 


STRONG,  dignified,  impressive,  business- 
like, and  vigorous  are  the  adjectives 
used  by  the  press  to  describe  Secretary 
Lansing’s  latest  note  to  France  and  Great 
Britain  protesting  against  the  illegal  and 
unwarranted  interference  with  neutral  mails. 

The  communication  is  quite  as  drastic  in 
tone  as  any  sent  to  Germany  and  Austria 
on  the  submarine  issue.  The  note  says  in 
part: 

“The  government  of  the  United  States, 
in  view  of  the  improper  methods  employed 
by  the  British  and  French  authorities  in 
interrupting  mails  passing  between  the 
United  States  and  other  neutral  countries 
and  between  the  United  States  and  the  ene- 
mies of  Great  Britain,  can  no  longer  toler- 
ate the  wrongs  which  citizens  of  the  United 
States  have  suffered  and  continue  to  suffer 
through  these  methods. 

"To  submit  to  a lawless  practice  of  this 
character  would  open  the  door  to  repeated 
violations  of  international  law  by  the  bel- 
ligerent powers  on  the  ground  of  military 
necessity,  of  which  the  violator  would  be 
the  sole  judge. 

"Manifestly,  a neutral  nation  cannot  per- 


mit its  rights  on  the  high  seas  to  be  deter- 
mined by  belligerents  or  the  exercise  of 
those  rights  to  be  permitted  or  denied  arbi- 
trarily by  the  government  of  a warring 
nation. 

"The  rights  of  neutrals  are  as  sacred  as 
the  rights  of  belligerents  and  must  be  as 
strictly  observed." 

The  president  expresses  confidence  that 
the  allies  will  abandon  their  illegal  practices 
and  then  concludes  the  note  thus: 

“Only  a radical  change  in  the  present 
British  and  French  policy,  restoring  to  the 
United  States  its  full  rights  as  a neutral 
power,  will  satisfy  this  government.” 

Just  what  means  President  Wilson  will 
take  to  enforce  his  demands  is  neither  hinted 
at  in  the  note  nor  disclosed  in  any  other 
way.  Possibly  he  will  be  content  merely 
with  filing  claims  against  the  offending 
governments  for  damages. 

Under  the  caption  "British  Lawlessness 
with  American  Mail  Bags,”  the  New  York 
World  observes: 

"There  can  be  practically  no  military 
value  to  Great  Britain  in  holding  up  and 
going  through  all  mail  bags  which  pass 
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BEFORE  THE  FOOTLIGHTS 
Wilson:  “Ha!  See  how  I foil  the  villain.” 
The  Villain  (Grey):  “Ah,  woe  is  me!” 
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through  British  waters  coming  from 
or  going  to  the  United  States.  It 
is  absurd  to  claim  that  letter 
mail  is  being  so  far  used  to 
pass  contraband  of  war 
into  Germany  as  to  com- 
pel so  minute  an 
espionage  as  is  being 
practiced.  Forevery 
ounce  of  gain  to 
the  allied  cause, 
pounds  of  ille- 
gitimate injury 
are  inflicted  upon 
American  busi- 
ness interests, 
and  an  incalcu- 
lable amount  of 
needless  irritation 
in  relation  to  pure- 
ly private  and  inno- 
c e n t correspond- 
ence." 

“Why  England  should 
persist  in  annoying  this 
friendly  nation  by  practices 
which  are  of  no  profit  to  her, 
and  which,  when  adhered  to. 
amount  to  deliberate  insult,  it  is  hard 
to  understand,"  declares  the  New  York 
Evening  World. 

The  American  note,  the  New  York  Trib- 
une believes,  “will  be  accepted  in  London 
as  clear  evidence  of  a compliance  with  the 
conditions  expressed  in  the  recent  German 
agreement.”  The  Tribune  proceeds: 

“First  of  all,  it  is  important  that  the 
British  should  now  recognize  that  Mr.  Wil- 
son has  at  all  times  been  ready  to  send  such 
a note,  and  that  he  has  only  been  estopped 
by  German  conduct  which  has  been  as 
stupid  as  it  has  been  criminal.  As  between 
Britain  and  Germany,  Mr.  Wilson  is  at  the 
least  neutral;  he  has  never  ceased  to  regard 
his  mission  as  one  of  holding  the  scales  of 
justice  even,  and  he  has  never,  for  a mo- 
ment regarded  as  unpleasant  the  task  of 
using  his  scholastic  rod  on  the  British  as 
well  as  the  Germans. 

“If  there  bad  been  no  ‘Lusitania’  incident, 
no  German  murders,  Mr.  Wilson  would 
long  ago  have  brought  this  country  and 
Great  Britain  into  debate  over  the  various 
details  of  the  British  blockade  which  in- 
terfere with  American  interests,  and,  so 
most  Americans  believe,  in  a greater  or 


less  degree  invade  American  rights.  De- 
spite the  ‘Lusitania’  and  all  other  German 
crimes,  Mr.  Wilson  has  still  been  ready  to 
take  a high  tone  with  Great  Britain  if 
Germany  would  ever  agree  to  a modus 
videndi;  but  the  Germans  have  always  in- 
sisted upon  having  their  price  before  Mr. 
Wilson  received  their  submission.  The  re- 
sult has  been  that  the  British  question  has 
remained  pending  but  quiescent  for  nearly 
two  years." 

“The  holding  up  and  examining  of  mail 
on  neutral  ships  not  touching  England,"  de- 
clares the  Pittsburgh  Sun,  “is  one  of  the 
worst  international  outrages  imaginable. 
Our  ships  and  those  of  Holland  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries  arc  halted  on  the 
high  seas,  taken  to  the  Scotch  port  of 
Kirkwall,  searched,  and  the  mail  coming 
to  or  going  from  the  United  States  is  taken 
off  and  held  indefinitely.  Nothing  is  sacred, 
from  the  pouches  of  the  embassies  to  the 
parcel-post  packages.  It  is  nationally  hu- 
miliating to  be  compelled  to  submit  to  such 
action.” 

Says  the  Chicago  Tribune: 
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KIM  r.  it  Mew  York  World 

Next  on  the  Carpet 


dantly  justified,  and  adds: 
"No  demands  are  made 
except  such  as  are  sup- 
ported by  law,  custom  and 
the  almost  uniform  prac- 
tice of  nations  in  other 
wars.  There  is  no  denial 
of  any  right  to  the  entente 
powers.  On  the  contrary, 
practically  every  claim 
they  made  in  their  recent 
correspondence  is  allowed. 
It  is  perfectly  true,  as  Mr. 
Lansing  says,  that  ‘the 
governments  of  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain  and 
France  appear  to  be  in 
substantial  agreement  as 
to  principle,'  and  that  'the 
method  of  applying  the 
principle  is  the  chief  cause 
of  difference.’ 

“The  entente  powers 
have  agreed  that  ‘genuine 
correspondence’  is  inviol- 


“Our  emphatic  if  some- 
what belated  reminder  to 
England  and  France  that 
we  have  rights  upon  the 
high  seas  we  hope  will  re- 
sult in  some  modification 
of  the  unlawful  interfer- 
ence with  our  mail  by 
entente  naval  craft.  How- 
ever, the  injuries  com- 
plained of,  though  humili- 
ating and,  for  the  private 
citizen  victimized,  in  some 
cases  seriously  damaging, 
arc  not  of  a nature  to 
threaten  serious  compli- 
cations, especially  as  our 
government  has  shown 
every  evidence  of  its 
unwillingness  to  bring  se- 
rious pressure  upon  the 
entente  allies  in  any  case. 

"But  it  will  be  interest- 
ing to  sec  how  much  con- 
sideration our  restraint 
has  got  us.” 

The  Indianapolis  News 
likewise  regards  the 
American  protest  as  abun- 


Kinar,  it  new  fort  woM 

American  Captives  in  England 
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able,  and  have  promised  to  refrain  ‘on  the 
high  seas’  from  seizing  and  confiscating  such 
correspondence,  but  they  have,  as  Mr. 
Lansing  says,  acted  in  such  a way  as  to 
‘deprive  neutral  governments  of  the  benefits 
of  these  assurances  by  seizing  and  con- 
fiscating mail  from  vessels  in  port  instead 
of  at  sea.’  When  a vessel  is  forced  to  enter 
a British  port  in  order  that  mails,  which 
would  be  safe  on  the  high  seas,  may  be 
searched,  that  practically  amounts  to  a 
seizure  of  the  mails." 

The  British  view,  reflected  in  the  London 
Shipping^World,  admits  the  correctness  of 
the  American  attitude  in  theory,  and  that 
the  United  States  has  protested  “as  in  duty 
bound.”  We  are  reminded,  however,  that 
Great  Britain  is  at  war  with  a relentless 
enemy,  and  must  use  every  means  at  hand 
to  crush  that  enemy.  To  quote: 

“It  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
to  the  point  of  view  when  one  man  is  in 


the  arena  and  the  other  looks,  down  on 
the  raree-show  from  a front  seat  in  the 
dress  circle.  It  makes  all  the  difference  in 
the  world,  too,  when  the  subject  at  issue 
between  them  is  not  the  lives  of  men  but 
material  interests, 

‘‘We  have  heard  it  argued  that  America 
loses  something  of  moral  force  in  her  con- 
troversy with  Germany  when  she  engages 
at  the  same  time  in  a discussion  with  us 
over  material  matters  which,  however  im- 
portant in  themselves,  cannot  compare  with 
the  graver  issues  raised  by  piratical  murder 
at  sea.  It  certainly  does  seem  a pity  that 
Washington  should  use  language  towards 
the  allies  only  slightly  different  in  tone  and 
expression  from  that  employed  towards 
the  central  powers;  hut,  of  course,  America 
must  be  the  judge  of  her  own  manners. 
We  do  not  make  complaint  of  this;  we 
merely  mention  it  as  a curious  phase  in 
diplomatic  relations.” 


MAY.  In  CltvtlMnd  Ltadrr 


Another  Job  for  Uncle  Sam 
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IF  I cannot  retain  my  moral  influence 
over  a man  except  by  occasionally  knock- 
ing him  down,  if  that  is  the  only  basis 
upon  which  he  will  respect  me,  then,  for 
the  sake  of  his  soul,  I have  got,  occasion- 
ally to  knock  him  down.  If  a man  will  not 
listen  to  you  quietly 
in  a seat,  sit  on  his 
neck  and  make  him 
listen.  — President 
Wilson. 

The  time  has 
come  for  the  brain 
to  assert  itself  in  the 
direction  of  German 
affairs,  the  sword 
having  obviously 
failed  to  achieve 
what  was  promised. 

— Maximilian  Har- 
den. 

Ultimatums!  We 
read  the  word  in 
the  headlines  of  the 
daily  paper,  and 
then  we  eat  break- 
fast before  we  read 
what  is  under  the 
headline.  It  shows 
how  close  we  are  to 
war.  It  shows  how  being  a neutral  is 
not  more  likely  to  keep  us  out  of  war  than 
taking  our  place  among  other  nations. — 
Ex-President  Taft. 

We  may  fairly  say  that  while  the  Ger- 
mans have  prevailed  by  sheer  weight  of 
guns  and  at  immense  cost  to  themselves  in 
forcing  back  the  Russian  front,  nothing  but 
barren  territory  and  evacuated  fortresses 
have  been  gained.  Thus  their  strategy  has 
clearly  failed,  and  the  victories  they  claim 
may  only  prove,  as  military  history  has  so 
often  demonstrated,  to  be  defeats  in  dis- 
guise.— Lord  Kitchener. 


FRANCE  will  not  expose  her  sons  to 
the  dangers  of  new  aggressions.  The 
central  empires,  haunted  by  remorse 
for  having  brought  on  the  war,  and  terrified 
by  the  indignation  and  hatred  they  have 
stirred  up  in  mankind,  are  trying  today 
to  make  the  world 
believe  that  the  en- 
tente allies  alone 
are  responsible  for 
the  prolongation  of 
hostilities — a dull 
irony  which  will 
deceive  no  one. — 
President  Poincare 
of  France. 

We  must  make 
this  nation  as  strong 
as  are  its  convic- 
tions in  reference  to 
right  and  wrong.  It 
little  matters  what 
our  ideals  may  be 
and  what  achieve- 
ments we  may  hope 
for  if  these  ideals 
and  achievements 
cannot  be  reduced  to 
action.  — Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

This  Prussianism  must  be  crushed  once 
and  for  all.  It  is  enough  to  recall  the 
single  example  of  the  abominable  murder 
of  Miss  Cavcll  to  appreciate  what  life 
means  under  German  domination.  To  the 
unhappy  victims  languishing  in  hard  trial 
we  can  meanwhile  only  say:  “Courage: 
the  hour  of  deliverance  will  strike.” — M. 
Sazonoff,  Russian  Foreign  Minister. 

The  relations  of  common  agreement  ex- 
isting between  the  high  commands  of  all 
the  allied  armies  are  a certain  pledge  of 
the  glorious  end  which,  with  the  help  of 
God,  we  shall  reach. — Grand  Duke  Nicholas. 


from  o French  Post  Card  by  Poolbot 
"Oh,  if  I could  only  play  with  little  Boches,  I’d 

like  to  play  war." 
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Ninety-five  years 

ago  an  Irishman  was 
sent  by  the  king  of 
Spain  to  rule  as  viceroy 
over  Mexico.  His  name 
was  John  O'Donahue — or 
Juan  O'Donoju  in  Spanish. 

His  closest  friend  and  con- 
stant bodyguard  was  one 
Micky  O'Brien,  renamed 
by  his  adopted  Iberian 
brothers  Miguel  Obregon,  and  it  was  to 
him  that  Juan  O’Donoju  turned  when  Itur- 
bide  and  his  army,  flying  the  banner  of  the 
"first  empire,”  decreed  the  end  of  the  three- 
hundred-year  rule  of  the  Mexican  viceroys. 

Up  the  mountain  wall  from  Vera  Cruz 
went  these  two  sons  of  Ireland  to  where 
Cordoba  clings  like  a swallow's  nest  to  the 
seaward  side  of  the  sierra.  And  there  Jack 
O'Donahue  and  Micky^  O'Brien  agreed  to 
repudiate  their  emperor,  and  allow  Iturbide, 
the  Morelian  Indian,  to  rule  until  a king 
of  Mexico  could  be  chosen. 

Then  Micky  O’Brien  rode  with  the  In- 


O. 


CARTER,  in  New  York  Evening  Sun 

“Hi,  Gringo,  I'll  execute  thi*  order!1 


B\|  Harrq  H.Dunn.Formerlq 
of  La  Prervsa,  Mexico  Ci+q 


dian  into  Mexico  City  to  ascertain  if  it 
were  safe  for  the  viceroy  of  old  Spain 
to  enter.  And  so  well  did  Micky  serve  the 
first  empire  that  he  became  General  Miguel 
Obregon,  and  was  placed  in  control  of  the 
western  coast  of  the  land  of  Mowuahtesuma, 
where,  with  his  wife  who  came  from  the 
land  of  his  fathers,  he  left  sons  to  lay  him 
to  rest  when  his  last  day  came. 

A few  weeks  ago  a stubborn  president  of 
Mexico,  almost  at  the  end  of  his  rope,  sent 
a great-grandson  of  that  same  Micky 
O'Brien  to  the  rim  of  his  country,  bearing 
arrogant  demands,  ungrantable  requests, 
but  with  an  army  of  some 
40,000  troops  supposedly 
to  back  up  those  demands 
if  it  came  to  blows. 

There,  on  the  border, 
young  O’Brien,  three  gen- 
erations removed  from 
Ireland,  met  a fellow  Irish- 
man and  a Scotchman.  As 
his  ancestor  in  Cordoba 
had  seen  that  a viceroy’s 
tinsel  struck  no  terror  to 
the  heart  of  Iturbide,  so 
Alvaro  Obregon  in  El  Paso 
realized  that  his  40,000  men 
and  his  demands  from  the 
“First  Chief’  had  no  effect 
on  Frederick  Funston  and 
Hugh  Scott. 

With  his  patronymic,  it 
appears,  had  also  de- 
scended to  Obregon  some- 
thing of  the  soul  of  Micky, 
and  he  repudiated  Car- 
ranza just  as  his  great- 
grandfather  had 
repudiated  Spain  and 
joined  Iturbide  in  the 
shadow  of  Popocatepetl 
on  that  long-ago  August 
day. 

And  Carranza  was  not 
■ strong  enough  to  compel 
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his  Irish  friend  to  obey  him. 

When  Iturbide’s  dream 
of  empire  ended,  scarcely  , 
a year  after  he  and  his  ■ r 
beautiful  wife  had  been  ^ \ 
crowned  in  the  cathedral, 
he  left  Miguel  Obregon,  t 
otherwise  Micky  O’Brien, 
to  his  own  devices  in  what 
is  now  the  state  of  Sina-  &S 
loa.  Like  most  Irishmen,  *2 
Miguel  was  a good  mixer.  V"' 

He  had  more  friends  than  |\ 
dollars,  but  through  these  fLj 
friends  he  was  able  to 
resign  from  the  army  and  * 
escape  the  death  the  na- 
tional junta  had  prepared 
for  him.  Obregon  became  a farmer,  and  to 
him  and  Sefiora  Obregon  was  born  a son, 
Patrick,  or  Patricio.  To  this  young  Patsy 
the  tongue  of  his  fathers,  like  the  toes  of  a 
horse,  became  useless,  and  with  his  bride, 
taken  from  among  the  cream-skinned  seho- 
ritas,  came  sons  and  daughters  to  whom 
Irlandia  and  los  Irlandeses  were  merely 
words  culled  from  the  speech  of  their  aged 
grandsire  as  he  puttered  among  the  flowers 
in  the  patio  or  babbled  with  his  cronies  in 
the  village  cantina. 

One  of  these  sons  inherited  the  name  of 
Miguel.  Like  Namgay  Doola,  Patricio  still 
remembered,  though  he  could  not  identify 
the  memory,  but  even  this  remembrance 
was  lost  when  this  Mexican  Micky  grew  to 
manhood  and  gave  to  Sinaloa  Alvaro  Obre- 
gon whose  Irish  spirit  was  to  carry  him 
through  scraps  worse  than  Donnybrook  had 
ever  seen,  and  to  the  mastery  of  Mexico. 

For  Obregon  is  more  of  a master  of  his 
country  today  than  anyone  has  been  since 
the  time  of  Porfirio  Diaz.  From  a small 
hacendado  he  has  become  minister  of  war, 
an  honor  forced  from  Carranza  practically 
at  the  muzzle  of  an  automatic  pistol.  From 
head  of  a band  of  Yaqui  Indians  be  has  risen 
to  command  an  army  of  150,000,  probably 
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KIRBY . in  Sew  York  World 

Simmering  Down 

the  best  army  Latin-America  has  ever 
known,  and  from  an  underling  In  the  Ma- 
dcro  and  Carranza  armies  he  has  raised  his 
voice  to  dictate  the  policies  of  his  govern- 
ment and  define  what  a marionette  chief 
shall  or  shall  not  do  in  his  relations  with 
foreign  powers. 

Yet  he  is  no  behind-the-throne  puller  of 
strings.  Like  Pat  O’Hara  in  Guatemala,  he 
shows  his  hand.  His  motto  is,  “Do  as  I tell 
you,  or  take  the  consequences.”  He  swore 
to  drive  Huerta  from  the  land;  he  fought  the 
federal  army  tooth  and  nail:  yet  when  the 
American  forces  undertook  their  ill-advised 
and  futile  invasion  of  Vera  Cruz,  Obregon 
demanded  that  the  invader  he  expelled,  and 
moved  his  own  well-drilled  army  as  near 
that  port  as  possible  so  as  to  be  ready  to 
strike  when  Huerta  gave  the  word. 

He  demanded  that  Carranza  keep  his  all 
but  impossible  promise  and  give  the  people 
of  Sinaloa  lands  for  farming,  and  saw  to 
it  that  Carranza  made  good.  He  married 
Maria  Tapia,  the  belle  of  Sonora,  and  car- 
ried her  to  the  American  border  after  his 
father-in-law  had  put  him  out  of  the  Tapia 
home.  When  his  bride  told  him  be  should 
be  minister  of  war,  he  traveled  1,300  miles 
to  Mexico  City  to  secure  the  appointment. 
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IRELAND,  la  Columbus  Dispatch 

Eventually  We’ll  have  to  Drain  That  Swamp 

The  befuddled  “First  Chief,”  having  dis- 
covered that  he  couldn’t  control  Mexico, 
was  devoting  his  attention  to  deceiving  the 
United  States,  and  had  given  no  thought 
to  ministers  of  war.  At  ten  o’clock  at  night 
Obregon  arrived  at  the  capital;  at  10:15  he 
was  on  one  side  of  the  marble- 
topped  table  in  the  presidential 
offices,  with  the  much-perturbed 
Mr.  Venus  opposite,  and  with  the 
peon  Gonzales,  commander  of  the 
de-facto  forces,  at  one  end.  Some- 
thing more  than  the  ghost  of  the 
redoubtable  Micky  must  have 
stood  at  Obregon's  shoulder  that 
night,  for  when  he  left  the  palace 
he  carried  in  his  pocket  his  com- 
mission as  minister  of  war.  Behind 
him  sat  Don  Venus  nursing  a ruf- 
fled dignity,  and  "General”  Gon- 
zales nursing  a black  eye. 

Far  around  the  curving  shore  ot 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  lies  the  penin- 
sula of  Yucatan  whose  inhabitants 
have  been  left  to  suffer  under  the 
ruthless  hand  of  Alvarado,  the 
Weylcr  of  Mexico.  He,  too,  de- 
sired to  be  minister  of  war,  but 
lacked  the  aggressive  spirit  of  his 
rival.  When  told  that  Obregon 
had  secured  the  portfolio,  he 


resigned  his  command,  whereupon 
he  was  immediately  arrested  by 
Obregon  and  court-martialed  on 
charges  of  treason.  Alvarado  recon- 
sidered his  move;  Obregon  sent  a 
minor  officer  to  watch  over  the 
affairs  of  Yucatan,  and  for  the  time 
being  the  incident  is  closed,  the 
southern  commander  retaining  his 
title  only  so  long  as  he  remains  in 
the  peninsula. 

This  is  only  an  example  of  the 
promptness  with  which  Obregon 
has  acted  in  every  emergency. 
Born  on  his  father’s  hacienda  in 
1880,  he  became  in  young  manhood 
alcalde,  or  mayor,  of  his  native 
town,  and  later  traveled  in  the 
United  States,  having  first  learned 
Knglish  at  a school  in  Mexico  City. 
He  was  living  the  quiet  life  of  a 
middle-class  farmer  when  the  Diaz 
revolution  broke  out  in  1911. 

Then  came  the  call  for  troops 
to  support  Madero,  and  raising  a 
company  of  500  Mayo  Indians,  he  led  them 
into  Chihuahua,  where  their  services  were 
gratefully  accepted  by  the  Coahuila  dreamer 
and  his  mule-driver  master  at  arms,  Orozco. 
The  great-grandson  of  Micky  O’Brien 
was  sent  into  Sonora  where  he  organized 
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NO  TIME  FOR  U.  S.  TO  LET  GO  THE  REINS 
Uncle  Sam:  MI  thought  you  said  you  could  handle  him  alone. 
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a force  of  3,000,  and  with  General  Alvarado 
as  his  aide,  marched  against  the'  federal 
troops  in  Naco,  Cananea,  and  Nogales. 
After  heavy  fighting  he  drove  the  federals 
into  Naco  where  they  concentrated  under 
General  Ojeda,  another  descendant  of  Irish 
adventurers.  A nine-days’  battle  resulted 
which  was  won  by  Obregon  at  the  cost  of 
hundreds  of  lives. 


of  the  longest  battles  in  Mexican  history. 
Other  and  smaller  battles  followed  until 
Obregon  had  gathered  practically  all  of 
northwestern  Mexico  under  the  Carranza 
standard.  Madero  became  president,  and 
the  soldier  sought  to  return  to  his  plow  on 
the  hacienda,  but  before  he  could  disband 
his  forces,  the  man  whom  he  had  fought 
for  was  slain. 


Turning  southward,  he  met  an 


advancing  column  of  federals  under 
Gen.  Luis  Medina- Barron.  At  first 
beaten  off,  he  retreated  to  Santa 
Maria  where  lie  reorganized  bis 
army,  and  then  defeated  t lie  enemy 
after  a battle  lasting  32  days,  one 
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HARDING,  in  Brooklyn  Eagle 


Mexican  Coat  of  Arms  (Revised) 

Carranza,  then  governor  of  Coahuila,  raised 
the  standard  of  revolt  under  the  false  cry 
of  "Vengeance  for  Maderol”  and  Obregon, 
possibly  misled  by  the  mask  of  honesty 
worn  by  this  leader,  joined  him.  Down  the 
west  coast  he  went,  clearing  the  way  for 
civilian  officials  named  by  the  politicians, 
and  reached  Mexico  City  in  time  to  partici- 
pate in  one  of  his  chiefs  triumphal  entries. 

Marching  northward  again,  a distance  of 
5,000  miles,  he  so  endeared  himself  to  Mexi- 
cans hhat  on  his  next  visit  to  the  capital 
he  arrived  with  nearly  40,000  men,  an  army 
almost  as  great  as  he  removed  recently 
from  the  influence  of  the  “First  Chief.” 

In  Mexico  City  Obregon’s  manner 
changed.  He  found  the  capital  inimical  to 
any  ruler  from  the  North.  He  found  there 
the  spirit  which  allowed  Madero  to  be  over- 
thrown and  killed,  which  refused  to  aid 
Huerta  against  the  United  States,  and 
which  sent  Villa  scurrying  back  to  his 
haunts  in  the  mountains.  Still  as  loyal 
to  Carranza  as  any  Mexican  man  can  be 


loyal  to  a man  or  an  idea,  Obregon  resolved 
to  break  this  spirit.  He  cut  off  all  food 
supplies  from  the  capital  until  that  city  of 
600,000  inhabitants  had  furnished  50,000 
men  for  the  Carranza  army.  Imbued  with 
the  idea  of  "Mexico  for  Mexicans,"  he  levied 
a 30,000,000-peso  tax  on  foreign  merchants, 
and  only  the  strongest  of  representations 
from  Washington,  incited  by  peremptory 
communications  from  European  powers,  per- 
suaded him  to  withdraw  the  latter  order. 

Then  Villa  rose  against  Carranza. 
Obregon,  with  15,000  picked  men,  met  the 
bandit  at  Celaya.  Villa  brought  to  the  bat- 
tle field  his  entire  army  of  20,000  men. 
Obregon  dug  himself  in  with  trenches  and 
barbed-wire  entanglements,  and  with  ma- 
chine guns  at  every  20  paces.  He  connected 
his  headquarters  by  field  telephones  with 
every  machine-gun  operator,  and,  when  the 
Villistas  charged,  personally  held  the  fire 
until  the  horde  had  come  within  a few  yards 
of  the  screened  guns.  Then  he  gave  the 
word,  and  when  Villa  withdrew  at  the  end 
of  the  third  charge,  more  than  4,000  were 
left  dead  and  dying  on  the  field. 

Thousands  of  Villa’s  men  surrendered  to 
Obregon  after  the  battle,  and  other  hundreds 
yielded  later  to  Carranza  officials  in  Chi- 
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HOLDING  BACK  THE  DOG 


Obregon:  “You  may  stay,  Senor,  but  do  not  advance.  He  may  tear  you  to  pieces.” 
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“A  policeman’s  lot  is  not  a happy  one.” 


huahua.  Celaya  broke  the  back  of  the  Villa 
revolution  and  was  the  second  incident  in 
the  chain  of  events  which  led  up  to  the  raid 
on  Columbus.  Recognition  by  the  United 
States  of  Carranza  was  the  first. 

Other  battles  followed,  but  at  none  of 
them  was  Villa  able  to  oppose  materially 
the  advance  of  the  Carranzistas.  At  Leon 
the  descendant  of  the  O'Briens  lost  his  right 
arm,  a piece  of  shell  taking  it  off  as  neatly 
as  a surgeon's  knife  could  have  done.  The 
wound  kept  him  only  three  days  from  his 
troops. 

Through  all  his  campaigns,  through  his 
rise  from  a humble  farmer  in  the  California 
of  Mexico,  the  thread  of  romance  runs  in 
Obregon’s  life.  He  fought  at  first  for  love 
of  country,  but  sought  office  and  power  later 
for  the  love  of  a woman. 

When  he  met  Maria  Tapia  she  was  a 
nurse  in  the  Madero  army,  but  when  he 
attempted  to  follow  her  to  her  family  home 
in  Sonora,  he  was  unceremoniously  sent  on 
his  way  by  Don  Felix,  her  father,  who  with 
a dower  of  more  than  a million  pesos  for  his 
daughter,  could  not  brook  her  marriage  with 
a soldier.  As  a cientifico  and  a supporter  of 
Don  Porfirio,  he  could  not  realize  that  the 
Madero  uprising  and  the  arming  of  the 
sandal-shod  peones  would  ever  come  to 


anything  more  than  the  adobe  wall  and  the 
firing  squad  for  their  leaders. 

Yet  through  all  the  five  years  of  his  fight- 
ing Obregon  protected  the  ancestral  home 
and  the  wide-spreading  acres  of  the  Tapia 
family,  until  such  time  as,  bearing  the  in- 
signia of  a general  of  division,  the  highest 
rank  in  the  Mexican  army,  he  rode  to  the  ha- 
cienda and  commanded  Don  Felix  to  deliver 
up  his  daughter.  The  man  who  could  protect 
a cientifico  through  five  years  of  anarchy 
must  have  something  more  behind  him  than 
a blanket-clad  band  of  Indians,  and  Don 
Felix  yielded.  The  priest  and  the  whole 
countryside  were  called  in,  and  the  revelry 
lasted  for  nine  days,  when  Obregon  and  his 
bride  disappeared,  to  come  to  the  light  again 
for  a one-day  honeymoon  in  El  Paso.  Some- 
where on  that  ride  across  the  Sonoran  plain, 
Maria  Tapia  de  Obregon  made  Micky 
O’Brien’s  great-grandson  minister  of  war, 
and  old  Don  Venus,  teetering  on  the  edge 
of  the  chair  that  once  held  Porfirio  Diaz, 
put  the  official  sanction  on  Maria's  choice. 

But  Obrcgon's  trip  to  Mexico  City  was 
not  solely  to  be  made  minister  of  war.  He 
had  had  an  inkling,  as  had  most  residents 
along  the  border,  of  something  soon  to 
happen,  and  he  believed  in  preparedness. 
His  army  was  scattered  in  posts  all  over 
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northern  Mexico.  Jealousies  had  arisen  be- 
tween him  and  his  former  leaders,  and  there 
were  men  in  Mexico  City,  notably  the  cane 
cutter,  Pablo  Gonzales,  who  were  closer  to 
the  ear  of  the  impressionistic  “First  Chief' 
than  was  he.  He  knew,  also,  that  the  United 
States  was  becoming  aroused  by  the  anarchy 
which  he  and  others  had  brought  on  Mex- 
ico; he  sensed  the  rising  tide  of  indignation 
which  was  manifesting  itself  in  the  congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  his  attitude  in 
the  Mexican  muddle  had  been  felt  out  for 
weeks  by  agents  of  Felix  Diaz  and  the 
powerful  cientifico  party,  just  now  begin- 
ning to  come  to  life  after  five  years  of  en- 
forced quietude. 

Obregon  hates  the  United  States  and  its 
people  worse  than  any  Mexican  alive  today. 
In  his  dislike  for  the  northern  republic  he 
seems  almost  the  reincarnation  of  the  near- 
dictator Santa  Ana,  who  long  after  the 
defeat  of  his  armies  by  Scott  and  Taylor, 
sought  to  incite  the  Mexicans  to  such  acts 
as  would  plunge  the  neighboring  nations 


again  into  war.  Obregon  realizes,  as  does 
every  thinking  Mexican,  that  he  and  Villa 
won  every  battle  for  Carranza;  that  the 
man  who  now  calls  himself  "Supreme 
Chief”  would  be  a hunted  outlaw,  and  Villa 
would  be  in  command  of  all  Mexico,  if 
Obregon  himself  had  not  defeated  the  latter 
at  Celaya.  He  knows,  too,  that  Carranza 
cannot  endure,  and  he  knows  that  the  going 
of  Carranza  means  intervention — unless 
Mexico  can  produce  a man  who  can  show 
to  the  United  States  that  he,  no  matter  by 
what  methods,  can  restore  peace  south  of 
the  Rio  Grande. 

Obregon  believes  he  is  that  man,  and  he 
has  been  encouraged  in  his  belief  by  those 
Mexicans  who  have  been  driven  from  their 
country  by  the  bandit-rebels  of  Madero, 
Carranza,  and  Villa.  Huerta,  convinced  that 
there  was  no  more  opportunity  for  him  in 
Mexico,  was  the  first  agent  of  the  old  con- 
servatives to  carry  the  message  to  Obregon. 
Another  messenger,  whose  name  is  known 
to  the  writer,  went  from  the  councils  of  the 
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The  Mexican  Jumping  Bean 


Felix  Diaz  party  in  New  Orleans,  in  an 
effort  to  join  Obrcgon  to  the  movement  in 
southern  Mexico.  The  Felicistas  claim  that 
Obregon  agreed  to  aid  them,  “when  the 
time  comes,*’  but  I have  always  suspected 
that  Solomon  had  just  returned  from  a trip 
to  Mexico  when  lie  remarked,  “all  men  are 
liars.”  Time  alone  will  tell  just  how  strong 
is  the  bond  which  binds  “General  O'Brien” 
and  the  cientificos. 


In  any  event,  Obregon  has  deftly  taken 
from  Don  Venus  absolute  control  of  the 
federal  army,  no  inconsiderable  force,  as 
there  are  more  than  125,000  men  in  arms, 
drilled  by  five  years  of  fighting,  and  loyal, 
not  to  Carranza  or  to  Mexico,  but  to  Alvaro 
Obregon.  There  are  50,000  more,  includ- 
ing the  forces  of  Emiliano  and  Eufemio 
Zapata,  who  will  fight  for  any  man  who  op- 
poses Carranza;  for  practically  all  Mexico, 
and  especially  that  richest  and  most  densely 
inhabited  part  of  it  which  lies  south  of  San 
Luis  Potosi,  from  gulf  to  ocean,  hates  the 
unfortunate  old  Venustiano. 

Knowing  exactly  the  status  of  Carranza, 
Obregon  toured  Mexico  to  learn  his  own 
strength,  then,  striking  with  the  rapidity 
which  has  marked  his  every  action,  he  first 
wrung  from  Carranza  the  highest  title  the 
latter  could  give,  and  then  compelled  the 
“First  Chief”  to  send  him  northward,  nom- 
inally to  “crush  Villa,”  with  40,000  of  the 
best  troops  in  the  army;  40,000  who  could, 
if  necessary,  whip  all  the  remainder  of  the 
federal  forces,  with  Villa’s  bandits  thrown 
in  for  good  measure.  Nearly  one-third  of 
the  men  whom  Obregon  brought  northward 
are  veterans  of  that  5,000-mile  march  and  of 
those  battles  which  put  Carranza  into 
Mexico  City. 

North  of  Mexico  City,  in  garrisons  in 
half  a hundred  towns,  are  close  to  50,000 
more  federal  soldiers,  all  of  whom  are  under 
the  direct  orders  of  Obregon.  From  these, 
it  will  be  noted,  the  descendant  of  Micky 
O’Brien  did  not  draw  as  he  moved  north- 
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ward.  On  the  other  hand,  he  took  every 
one  of  his  40,000  from  the  Carranza  forces 
at  Mexico  City,  knowing  well  that  Carranza 
could  not  call  in  other  men  to  replace  them 
for  fear  of  weakening  the  garrisons  in  all 
the  towns  in  Mexico,  and  there  are  plenty 
of  bandits — as  the  opponents  of  Carranza 
are  called — in  every  state,  ready  to  attack 
any  settlement  left  unguarded.  This  was 
all  part  of  Obregon's  plan.  He  had  no 
intention  of  "bluffing"  the  United  States, 
for  upon  him  would  fall  the  burden  of  the 
conflict,  should  he  plunge  Mexico  into  war 
with  Uncle  Sam;  he  has  no  intention  of 
capturing  Villa,  for  nine  of  every  ten  of 
Villa's  men  are  now  in  Obregon’s  army,  and 
it  would  surprise  no  one  who  knows  Mexico 
to  learn  that  Villa  had  been  given  refuge 
there  also.  He  brought  his  army  to  have 
it  with  him  when  the  time  comes  for  him 
to  take  over  the  seat  of  the  "Supreme 
Chief.”  Numbers  beget  numbers,  and  he 
knew  that  the  man  who  rode  at  the  head 
of  an  organized  army  would  draw  other 
men  to  him  by  mere  sight  of  his  troops  as 
much  as  by  battles  won. 

Obregon  went  northward  from  Mexico 
City  with  orders  from  Carranza  to  demand 
the  immediate  withdrawal  of  the  American 
forces.  He  made  that  demand,  and  he  per- 
sisted in  it  until  he  saw  that  it  never  would 
be  agreed  to  by  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States.  Then,  as  did  his  ancestor 


before  Iturbide,  Obregon  repudiated  the 
orders  of  his  supposed  master,  and  entered 
into  a gentleman's  agreement  with  men 
whom  he  hated,  because  thereby  he  saw  a 
larger  future  rising  for  himself. 

Young,  alert,  active,  drilled  by  five  years 
of  constant  war,  idolized  by  two-thirds  of 
the  16,000,000  of  Mexico,  a leader  in  their 
hatreds  of  the  Gringos,  yet  clever  enough 
to  disguise  this  hatred  when  occasion  arises, 
Obregon  is  the  man  with  whom  Carranza 
must  reckon,  and  that  very  shortly. 

If  the  United  States  intervenes  in  Mexico— 
and  to  those  who  best  know  Mexico  there 
seems  no  other  solution — this  stepson  of 
Ireland  will  be  the  most  implacable  enemy 
of  the  northern  eagle.  He  has  shown  that 
he  is  the  master  of  Carranza  in  cunning  and 
diplomacy,  the  conqueror  of  Villa  in  the 
arts  of  war,  and  the  superior  of  Zapata  in 
looting  and  oppression,  and  he  towers  over 
all  in  a mentality  which  no  Mexican  leader 
has  shown  in  the  past  half  decade  of  revo- 
lution. 

"Mexico  for  Mexicans”  is  his  word  to  the 
world,  and  wherever  he  has  been  in  control, 
he  has  made  that  word  law.  Yet  he  lacks 
those  two  factors  which  make  a man  the 
voice  of  his  country — sincerity  and  patriot- 
ism. The  first  of  these  Villa  possessed  too 
abundantly,  the  last,  no  Mexican  leader  has 
had  since  Porfirio  Diaz. 


FIGARO,  in  El  Hiiodtl  Ahuitole.  Mttico  City 

Listening  to  the  Voice  of  His  Love 

Carranza  as  the  dog* 
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His  Royal  Whiskers — a Cartoon 


NO,  it  ii  not  Justice  Hughes,  nor  is  it  President  Wilson  masquerading  behind  the  alfalfa.  It  Is  none 
other  than  our  old  friend,  the  "First  Chief,"— we  had  almost  said  "First  Thief,"  who  is  helping 
Uncle  Sam  catch  Villa.  Among  the  cartoonists  who  have  immortalized  his  whiskers  as  above  are 
Harding,  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle;  McCutcheon,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune;  Donahey,  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer;  Westerman.  of  the  Ohio  State  Journal;  May,  of  the  Cleveland  Leader;  Handy,  of  the  Duluth 
News-Tribune;  Evans,  of  the  Baltimore  American;  de  la  Vega,  of  Claridades;  Morgan,  of  the  Philadelphia 
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Inquirer;  Greene,  of  the  New  York  Evening  Telegram;  Tuthill.  of  the  St.  Louis  Star;  Cory,  of  the 
Publishers’  Feature  Service;  Starrett,  of  the  New  York  Tribune;  Clubb,  of  the  Rochester  Herald;  De 
Mar.  of  the  Philadelphia  Record;  Pease,  of  the  Newark  Evening  News;  Knott,  of  the  Dallas  News; 
Satterfield,  of  the  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association;  Ireland,  of  the  Columbus  Dispatch;  Chapin,  of  the 
St.  Louis  Republic;  Patrick  of  the  New  Orleans  Times- Picayune ; Brewerton,  of  the  Atlanta  Journal, 
and  Hungerford.  of  ths  Pittsburgh  Post. 
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GREAT  change 
seems  to  have  come 
over  Germany  since 
the  recent  agreement  was 
reached  over  the  subma- 
rine issue.  Editors  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
have  marked  that  change, 
and  it  has  found  expres- 
sion in  Germany  through 
utterances  by  Maximilian 
Harden,  Dr.  von  Bcthmann-Hollweg,  and 
others.  A light  is  breaking  upon  Germany, 
according  to  many  observers.  Certain  it 
is  that  for  several  weeks  she  has  been  on 
her  good  behavior. 

Perhaps  the  sanest  words  yet  spoken  on 
the  subject  were  voiced  by  the  German 
chancellor,  who,  speaking  before  the  gen- 
eral committee  of  the  Reichstag,  said: 

"A  great  mistake  has  been  made  in  over- 
estimating the  value  of  the  submarine  cam- 
paign against  England.  Our  naval  experts 


WEED,  in  Phlhdtlphil  Pub' it  I tdgtr 

Clearing? 


no  longer  believe  in  the  probability  of  re- 
ducing England  to  starvation  and  ruin  by 
submarines,  even  if  the  war  lasts  another 
two  years.  It  is  true  that  these  instruments 
can  inflict  a frightful  amount  of  damage, 
but  this  damage  would  be  insufficient  to 
outweigh  the  danger  to  ourselves  of 
America’s  hostilities.  It  is  folly  to  under- 
estimate the  consequences  of  a conflict 
with  America,  nor  should  we  risk  only 
America's  enmity.  Our  information  leads 
us  to  believe  that  other  neutrals  might  fol- 
low America’s  lead.  . . 
Patriotic  zeal  must  be 
subordinated  to  patriotic 
reason.” 

“Authentic  or  not,”  ob- 
serves the  Atlanta  Journal, 
“they  are  strikingly  true 
to  what  is  probably  the 
attitude  of  Germany's  so- 
berer statesmen.  Despite 
the  mad  militarists  and 
the  wild  dreams  of  the  von 
Tirpitz  radicals,  men  like 
the  chancellor,  and  the 
kaiser  himself  no  doubt, 
realized  months  ago  that 
continued  defiance  of  neu- 
tral opinion  and  interna- 
tional law  would  lose  the 
central  empires  infinitely 
more  than  it  could  gain. 
They  saw  that  the  ruth- 
less submarine  campaign 
was  affecting  in  no  wise 
the  destinies  of  the  war, 
but  was  forfeiting  the 
friendship  and  arousing 
the  hostility  of  noncom- 
batants in  every  quarter 
of  the  world.  Facing  the 
definite  issue  of  a break 
with  the  United  States, 
they  wisely  determined 
that  impulse  should  give 
place  to  cool  judgment; 
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that  patriotic  zeal  should 
be  subordinated  to  patri- 
otic reason. 

"What  a tragic  pity  it  is 
that  this  chastening  truth 
did  not  dawn  upon  Ger- 
many long  ago.  It  would 
have  saved  her  from  ter- 
rible rashness,  and  it 
might  have  saved  Europe 
from  measureless  woe. 

"Germany,  we  may  hope, 
at  last  has  seen  the  light. 

In  surrendering  subma- 
rine barbarity,  she  regains 
a portion  of  her  better 
self. 

"In  yielding  to  Ameri- 
ca’s just  demands,  she 
faces  again  toward  honor  and  right.” 

Equally  significant  arc  the  words  of  Max- 
imilian Harden,  who,  in  an  article  for  the 
Zukunft,  entitled  "The  Real  Wilson,”  makes 
a brilliant  defense  of  the  president's  ideal- 
ism and  the  justice  of  our  state  depart- 
ment’s submarine  policy.  After  quoting 
several  paragraphs  from  President  Wilson’s 
book,  "The  New  Freedom,”  Harden  con- 
tinues: 

"Whether  the  president  of  the  United 
States  is  an  eagle  or  not  will  have  to  be 
judged  when  he  spreads  his  wings  for  a 
high  flight. 

“What  is  certain  is  that  he  is  a man  of 
high  moral  and  high  intellectual  rank — 
a man  of  whom,  if  he  belonged  to  us,  we 
might  be  proud.  President  Wilson  is  at 
least  an  American  Fichte.  Fichte  was  Ger- 
many’s professor-statesman,  who  aroused 
humbled  Prussia  to  a new  sense  of  power 
after  she  had  been  crushed  by  Napoleon. 

"Are  we  to  judge  the  complaints  of  the 
great  free,  youthfully  strong  nation  for 
which  a man  of  weight  and  worth — Wil- 
son— speaks  by  rules  of  a student’s  contro- 
versy? Are  we  to  judge  with  words  and 
talk  about  forbidding  this  or  that  ‘tone’  if 


KIRBY,  in  Sew  York  World 

Window  Dressing? 

President  Wilson,  after  a thorough  exami- 
nation, is  convinced  that  a long  series  of 
German  acts  of  war  have  bored  holes 
through  the  laws  of  humanity  and  inter- 
national morality? 

“He  not  only  has  the  right  but  the  duty 
to  speak  with  ruthless  plainness.  He  owes 
the  fulfillment  of  this  duty  not  only  to  his 
own,  but  also  to  our  country.” 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle,  among  other  Ameri- 
can newspapers,  notes  the  change  that  has 
come  over  the  spirit  of  the  German  govern- 
ment, and  says: 

“There  is  evidence  of  this  on  every  hand, 
but  it  is  most  marked  in  the  change  of 
attitude  of  the  Berlin  foreign  office  toward 
the  United  States.  It  is  all  very  recent, 
dating  back  to  a memorable  day  a few 
weeks  ago  when  President  Wilson  told 
Germany  the  terms  upon  which  friendly 
relations  could  be  continued.  Germany’s 
decision  was  for  peace,  and  since  that  time 
the  whole  tone  of  the  government  has 
changed.  The  latest  earnest  of  this  new 
attitude  is  found  in  the  instructions  sent 
by  Ambassador  von  Bernstorff  to  all  Ger- 
man consuls  in  the  United  States,  urging 
them  strongly  to  impress  upon  German  citi- 
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policy  of  frightfulness  has  aroused 
during  the  last  two  years,  but  she 
has  been  well  advised,  and  if  her 
future  actions  square  with  this  new 
policy  it  will  prove  to  be  worth 
while." 

Commenting  on  the  Harden  ar- 
ticle, the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
says  that  his  mind  is  the  sanest 
today  in  Germany,  speaks  highly 
of  his  courage  in  telling  the  Ger- 
man people  the  truth  about  the 
president,  and  adds: 

"Editor  Harden  applies  common 
sense  and  keen  analytical  ability 
to  the  question.  He  is  intellectu- 
ally honest  and  has  the  courage  of 
sound  reasoning  and  of  his  convic- 
tions. He  doesn’t  evade  logical 
conclusions  nor  mince  words  in 
stating  them.  He  keeps  his  mind 
free  from  passion  and  prejudice  so 
that  he  can  sec  clearly. 

"What  wiser  counsel  could  he 
give  than  his  advice  to  throry 
away  prejudiced  and  passionate 
‘poems,  hymns,  speeches,  novels, 
tracts,  pamphlets,  swagger  and 
bluster.’  These  appeal  to  the  emo- 


zens  living  in  their  districts  that  it 
is  their  duty  scrupulously  to  obey 
American  laws. 

"Other  signs  are  not  lacking. 
The  most  important,  of  course, 
was  the  change  of  attitude  toward 
submarine  warfare.  This  has  been 
followed  in  Germany  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a ‘liberal’  policy  toward  the 
United  States.  Maximilian  Harden 
has  been  allowed  to  praise  Presi- 
dent Wilson  without  stint;  von 
Moltke  has  been  allowed  to  defend 
our  exportation  of  munitions,  and 
in  other  ways  a more  decent  regard 
for  the  opinion  of  neutral  mankind 
has  been  encouraged.  All  this 
may  well  be  taken  to  mean  that 
Germany  is  looking  now  toward 
peace  and  has  begun  a systematic 
campaign  to  make  friends,  par- 
ticularly in  the  United  States.  The 
effort  cannot  be  entirely  vain.  It 
is  absurd  to  suppose  that  Germany, 
by  a tardy  recognition  of  the  rights 
of  this  country,  can  dispel  in  a few 
weeks  the  antagonism  her  ruthless 
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THE  SIRENS 

Uncle  Sam:  “No,  sir;  you  don't  get  me!' 
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tions,  not  to  the  intellect  nor  the  moral 
sense. 

“Not  less  stirring  and  wise  than  his  plea 
for  the  rectifying  of  German  thought  on 
the  submarine  controversy  and  the  sale 
of  war  munitions  is  his  plea  for  a saner 
attitude  on  peace.  He  tells  the  truth  when 
he  says  that  Germany  will  never  find  a bet- 
ter time  to  make  terms  than  now.  The 
exhaustion  which  is  creeping  over  all  the 
belligerents  may  bear  heaviest  in  Germany. 
Moderate  terms  now  may  avert  disaster 
later. 

“Harden’s  counsel  is  not  only  good  for 
Germany,  but  for  America.  It  enlightens 
Americans  on  the  ideals  we  should  hold 
and  the  work  we  must  do  in  the  war-mad 
world.  It  instructs  Americans  on  the  mer- 
its of  the  president’s  long,  troublous  diplo- 


matic struggle,  which  we  hope  is  finally 
ended  in  the  triumph  of  law,  righteousness 
and  humanity. 

"Harden’s  words  concerning  President 
Wilson  may  be — we  think  are — prophetic 
of  the  future  judgment  of  his  patient  and 
trying  efforts  to  preserve  in  the  turmoil  of 
ferocious  and  gigantic  warfare  the  stand- 
ards of  civilization  and  the  rights  of  men 
without  resort  to  force.  When  the  mists  of 
passion  and  prejudice  pass  and  the  voices 
of  contention  fall,  Germans  as  well  as 
Americans  will  see  in  this  successful  appeal 
to  reason  and  principle  a great  achievement 
of  enlightened  statesmanship  of  permanent 
value  to  mankind.  All  nations  will  share 
its  benefits." 

That  the  .bitterness  toward  America  has 
by  no  means  vanished,  however,  is  indicated 
in  a number  of 
ways.  At  the  end 
of  a dispatch  de- 
scribing the  anger 
of  the  German 
people  because 
this  country  does 
not  do  something 
at  once  to  relieve 
the  pressure  of 
the  British  block- 
ade, the  Berlin 
correspondent  of 
the  New  York 
World  says: 

“To  understand 
properly  the  state 
of  mind  of  the 
German  people 
on  this  question 
it  is  necessary  to 
know  much  bet- 
ter than  is  known 
by  the  general 
public  in  America 
the  conditions 
that  create  this 
state  of  feeling. 

“The  conditions 
that  create  this 
state  of  feeling,” 
comments  the 
World  editorially, 
“can  be  nothing 
else  than  eco- 
nomic, and  a cen- 
s o r s h i p which 
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does  its  utmost 
to  suppress  the 
truth  as  to  the 
situation  must 
have  nodded 
when  this  care- 
futly  worded 
sentence  was 
passed.  In  it  we 
may  read  expla- 
nation as  well  as 
apology,  and  be- 
tween the  lines 
runs  plainly 
enough  the  ad- 
mission that  war 
has  come  home 
to  the  German 
people  in  a man- 
ner that  they  lit- 
tle expected. 

“N  a t i o n s in 
trouble  look  far 
away  at  first  for 
the  authors  of 
their  miseries.  It 
pleases  the  Ger- 
mans now  to  hold 
Americans 
responsible  for 
the  hards  hips 
that  have  come 
upon  them.  In 
the  likelihood 
that  eventually 
they  will  place 
the  blame  nearer 

home,  lies  the  best  prospect  of  a lasting 
peace  for  themselves  and  for  the  world.” 

In  the  report  that  comes  from  Berlin  to 
the  effect  that  at  a meeting  of  the  central 
board  of  the  national  liberal  party  recently 
a resolution  was  adopted  proclaiming  the 
“great  value  of  submarine  warfare  against 
England’s  supremacy  on  the  sea,”  and 
calling  on  the  Reichstag  to  urge  the  un- 
limited use  of  undersea  craft  if  the  United 
States  “fails  to  yield  to  the  conditions  set 
forth  in  the  last  German  note,”  the  Provi- 
dence Journal  finds  nothing  to  wonder  at. 

"The  German  public,"  it  says,  “has  not 
relished  the  concessions  wrung  from  the 
Berlin  government  by  the  administration  at 
Washington.  It  has  taken  pride  in  the 
brutal  achievements  of  the  submarines,  find- 
ing consolation  in  the  sinking  of  innocent 


CARTER,  in  New  York  Evening  Sun 

With  a Bad  Grace! 

merchant  vessels  for  the  disappointing 
adventure  at  Verdun.  And  only  the  diplo- 
matic needs  of  the  moment,  of  course, 
persuaded  the  foreign  office  to  promise  us 
to  abandon  the  illegalities  and  savageries 
that  had  startled  and  affronted  all  the  neu- 
tral nations. 

“When  President  Wilson  sent  his  reply 
to  Herr  von  Jagow's  last  communication, 
sturdily  refusing  to  allow  Berlin  to  drag 
any  outside  issue  into  the  discussion,  the 
comment  of  the  German  press,  as  cabled 
to  this  country,  was  along  two  very  distinct 
and  contrary  lines.  One  group  of  editors 
declared  that  Germany  did  not  intend  to 
make  her  acceptance  of  our  demands  con- 
tingent upon  the  settlement  of  the  British 
blockade  question,  but  the  opposite  view 
was  taken  in  some  quarters. 
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BERNARD  PARTRIDGE,  in  Punch,  London 


SOMETHING  TO  GO  ON  WITH 

President  Wilson  (to  German  Eagle):  "Poor  old  bird!  Did  it  say  it  was  being 
starred?  Well,  here's  a nice  square  meal  (or  it.’’ 
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and  in  return  for  a monetary  con- 
sideration. 

"In  any  event,  it  will  be  admitted 
that  the  commanders  of  submarines 
have  to  surmount  enormous  diffi- 
culties to  avoid  committing  mis- 
takes. Hence  they  leave  no  pre- 
caution neglected,  and  exercise 
their  calling  with  a humanity  that 
nothing  could  exceed.  We  should 
therefore  be  the  more  grateful  to 
them  in  proportion  as  the  difficul- 
ties under  which  they  labor  are 
accentuated." 

“It  is  with  feelings  of  relief,” 
writes  Bernard  Ridder  in  the  New 
Yorker  Staats-Zeitung,  that  mil- 
lions of  Americans  realize  that, 
"thanks  to  Berlin,  war  with  Ger- 
many has  been  averted."  Mr.  Rid- 
der proceeds: 

“With  the  passing  of  submarine 
warfare  our  difficulties  with  Ger- 
many have  ended,  providing  that 
we  are,  in  reality,  determined  to 
uphold  our  neutral  rights  in  this 
war.  We  have  our  choice  between 
neutrality  and  belligerency.  A 
nation  which  yields  its  neutral 
rights  without  adequate  protest 
"That  the  latter  and  more  dangerous  cannot  maintain  a position  of  neutrality.” 
opinion  has  much  popular  support 
is  indicated  by  the  decision  of  the 
executive  organization  of  one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  parliamentary 
parties  to  adopt  it.” 

Further  indication  of  the  German 
feeling  may  be  found  in  recent  ex- 
cerpts from  the  Berlin  press.  The 
following  from  the  Kreuzzeitung  is 
typical: 

"It  is  decidedly  humiliating  to 
our  self-respect  to  see  in  what  fash- 
ion the  United  States  assume  to 
themselves  the  right  of  surveillance 
over  Germany's  method  of  making 
war,  constraining  us  to  justify  our 
acts  in  their  eyes  as  though  they 
were  our  judges. 

“This  is  the  more  galling  to  us 
inasmuch  as  we  are  convinced  that 
almost  in  every  case  where  an  En- 
glish or  French  steamer  has  been 
torpedoed,  the  Americans  they 
carried  were  simply  taken  on  board 

as  a species  of  guardian  angels.  -h.1.  . good  commander,  but  a poor  artiat.” 
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THE  MASCOTTE 

Captain  of  the  Sussex:  "Take  notice  that  the  old  lady  with  the  green  spectacles  is 
an  American.  Don’t  make  the  mistake  of  saving  her  when  we  are  torpedoed." 
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CALAIS-DOVER 

John  Bull:  “I  simply  can’t  stand  these  pestiferous  U-boats.  They  crawl  all  over  me.” 


A Warning  to  German  Spies 
and  Plotters 


THE  recent  official  warning  from  Berlin, 
issued  through  the  German  embassy 
at  Washington  and  instructing  Ger- 
man citizens  in  the  United  States  that  it  is 
their  duty  scrupulously  to  obey  the  laws  of 
the  state  in  which  they  reside,  is  regarded 
by  the  press  gener- 
ally as  another  evi- 
dence of  Germany’s 
chastened  attitude. 

The  Providence 
Journal,  however, 
which  on  its  owns  ini- 
tiative has  unearthed 
some  of  the  most 
important  war  plots 
within  the  past  few 
months,  brands  the 
warning  as  an  insult, 
and  tells  us  that  our 
cup  of  humiliation  is 
not  yet  full.  “The 
warning,”  says  the 
Journal,  “is  to  be 
disseminated 
through  the  channel 
of  an  embassy  two 
of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  which  have 
been  kicked  out  of 
this  country  for 
planning  arson,  con- 
spiracy and  murder  with  the  full  consent 
and  knowledge  of  their  government; 
through  the  consular  offices  of  a country 
two  of  whose  leading  consuls  are  now  held 
under  indictment  in  the  United  States  on 
criminal  charges;  through  the  lips  of  an 
ambassador  for  whose  personally  conducted 
crimes  innocent  dupes  are  now  confined  in 
our  jails. 

“Intimidation,  threats,  blackmail,  perjury, 
slander,  the  maiming  and  poisoning  of  dumb 
animals,  conspiracy,  arson  and  murder, 
planned  and  executed  by  Johann  H.  von 
Bernstorff  through  the  machinery  of  his 
consular  service, — and  now  the  German  gov- 
ernment looks  with  great  disfavor  on  any 
such  conduct. 

“If  dead  tongues  could  rise  and  speak 


we  wonder  what  the  poor  victims  of  the 
‘Lusitania/  the  murdered  workmen  of  a 
dozen  American  factories  and  the  countless 
martyred  women  of  Belgium,  Serbia  and 
Armenia  would  say  about  that!” 

By  the  New  York  Evening  World  these 
instructions  from 
Berlin  are  inter- 
preted as  in  line 
with  Germany’s  new 
policy.  The  World 
also  has  been  active 
in  exposing  German 
plots,  but  is  willing 
to  give  that  govern- 
ment the  benefit  of 
the  doubt.  We  read: 
“This  is  the  first 
time  the  imperial 
government  has 
clearly  expressed  it- 
self regarding  the 
lawless  plots  and 
violations  of  Amer- 
ican neutrality  which 
culminated  recently 
in  the  exposure  of 
the  ship  bomb  con- 
spiracy and  the 
conviction  of  the 
conspirators. 

“Since  Germany’s 
surrender  to  this  nation's  point  of  view  as 
to  the  conduct  of  submarine  warfare,  and 
since  her  complete  admission  in  the  Sussex 
case,  there  have  been  unmistakable  signs 
that  the  German  government  seeks  to  regain 
and  hold  the  good  opinion  of  the  American 
public. 

“The  German  chancellery  has  had  sense 
to  see  that  it  could  make  but  slow  progress 
toward  this  end  were  Americans  to  be  fur- 
ther annoyed  by  German  plotters  and  bomb 
setters  suspected  of  being  even  indirectly 
its  agents. 

“Berlin  thinks  faster  than  formerly.” 

The  Morning  World  rejoices  that  at  last 
Germany  has  called  off  her  pack,  and  hopes 
that  the  warning  will  have  its  effect.  It 
says: 
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tion  had  official  inspiration  of  some 
sort  is  self-evident.  The  patience 
with  which  it  has  been  endured  is 
the  strongest  proof  that  could  be 
offered  of  the  sincere  desire  of  the 
great  body  of  our  people  to  deal 
justly  even  with  the  most  exasper- 
ating of  belligerents.  Now  that  it 
has  been  formally  disavowed,  it  is 
at  least  admitted  to  be  a blunder. 

"Perhaps  some  of  our  dual- 
citizenship hyphenates  who  are  not 
lawbreakers  but  simply  bullies  and 
bulldozers  will  take  the  hint  also 
and  reexamine  the  obligations  that 
they  assumed  when  they  received 
their  first  papers." 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  sees 
in  the  instructions  a repudiation  by 
Berlin  of  the  lawlessness  which  has 
characterized  the  activities  of  cer- 
tain German  agents  in  this  country. 
Says  this  newspaper: 

"It  should  not  have  required  a 
message  from  the  German  kaiser 
to  restrain  Germans  in  America 
from  acts  of  lawlessness  committed 
in  behalf  of  Germany.  The  Ger- 
“Hardly  less  important  as  a measure  of  man  mind,  which  is  the  most  efficient 

peace  than  its  admissions  and  guarantees  in  of  minds,  should  have  comprehended 

the  case  of  the  ‘Sussex’  is  the  Ger- 


man government’s  instructions  to 
all  its  consuls  in  the  United  States 
that  they  must  impress  upon  Ger- 
mans the  duty  of  scrupulously 
obeying  the  laws.  The  issuance 
of  such  an  order  through  the  im- 
perial embassy  at  Washington 
amounts  to  a recognition  of 
wrongs  already  done,  and  by  its 
nature  and  terms  carries  evidence 
of  good  faith. 

“Germany’s  case  was  prejudiced 
in  this  country  by  Belgium  and  the 
‘Lusitania/  but  deep-seated  Amer- 
ican resentment  has  been  due  in 
the  main  to  the  vicious  warfare 
carried  on  here  by  German  agents 
and  hirelings.  It  began  with  an 
attempt  to  stampede  the  people  by 
means  of  subsidized  speakers,  writ- 
ers and  strike-organizers.  Its  next 
resort  was  to  the  torch  and  the 
bomb. 


"That  this  conspiracy  against  the  KIRBY,  l«  Ktw  York  World 
peace  and  dignity  of  a friendly  na-  “Alt  v«  vent  Us  puce." 
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that  lawlessness  is  a disservice.  Even 
if  inspired  solely  by  a desire  to  strike 
for  the  fatherland  without  regard  for  the 
laws  of  America  or  the  usages  of  civiliza- 
tion, German  enthusiasts  should  have  re- 
strained themselves  and  suppressed  their 
zeal.  Their  activities  have  gained  Germany 
nothing,  but  have  tended  to  alienate  Amer- 
ican sympathy  from  the  German  cause. 

"The  warning  now  issued  by  Count  von 
Bernstorff  leaves  the  impression  that  the 
activities  of  Boy-Ed  and  von  Papen  and 
other  Germans  of  official  and  quasi-official 
rating  were  unauthorized  from  Berlin.  Such 
an  impression  is  excellent.” 

There  is  at  least  one  German  editor  in 
this  country,  as  the  Dayton  News  points 
out,  who  is  not  in  sympathy  with  the  violent 
acts  committed  by  his  compatriots,  and 
who  does  not  seek  to  defend  them.  He  is 
Carl  Ungar,  editor  of  the  Galveston  Journal, 
and  he  preaches  a sermon,  says  the  Dayton 
News,  that  ought  to  have  a great  deal  of 
weight  with  his  kinsmen.  But,  to  quote 
Mr.  Ungar: 


“German-Americans  who  came  here  to 
stay,  became  citizens,  raised  a houseful  or 
farm  full  of  children  and  lived  for  genera- 
tions on  friendly  and  cordial  terms  with  the 
nonhyphenated,  owe  very  little  thanks  to  a 
handful  of  hair-brained  fanatics  who  came 
here  from  Germany  to  raise  hades  under 
the  guise  of  holy  patriotism.  This  whole 
bunch  should  be  taught  a wholesome  les- 
son, and  their  fool  attempts,  if  proven, 
should  not  be  considered  an  expression  of 
sentiment  of  the  naturalized  American  citi- 
zen who  thanks  his  lucky  stars  that  he  is 
permitted  to  live  here  in  peace,  and  is  not 
looking  for  any  trouble.” 

"We  have  claimed  persistently,"  com- 
ments the  Dayton  paper,  "that  the  wild- 
eyed critics  of  our  government's  attitude 
toward  Germany  were  not  representative 
Germans;  that  the  solid  German-American 
citizens  of  this  country  did  not  approve 
of  the  scheming  and  plotting  of  the  little 
handful  of  enthusiasts  who  have  caused 
trouble  through  their  attempts  to  blow  up 
ammunition  factories  in  this  country." 
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Conscription  and 

the  Irish  question 
are  the  two  issues 
which  for  the  past  month 
have  rocked  England. 

If  the  abortive  Sinn 
Fein  uprising  and  the  sum- 
mary execution  of  its 
leaders  accomplished  noth- 
ing else,  it  at  least  brought 
the  home-rule  issue  again 
to  the  foreground,  and  it  is  this  problem 
with  which  Premier  Asquith  and  Lloyd 
George  most  now  deal. 

While  the  Ulsterites  continue  to  threaten 
revolt  if  subjected  to  home  rule,  the  ex- 
ample of  the  misguided  Sinn  Fciners  is 
still  too  vividly  before  them,  and  it  is 
regarded  as  probable  that  there  may  be 
one  representative  body  for  Ulster  and 
another  for  the  rest  of  Ireland.  The  gov- 
ernment at  any  rate  has  made  a good  selec- 
tion in  Lloyd  George  as  the  man  to 
straighten  out  the  difficulty. 

Meanwhile  King  George  has  signed  the 
service  bill  making  it  compulsory  for  all 
Englishmen  between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  twenty-one  to  join  the  colors.  "With 
the  passing  of  this  bill,”  says  the  Toronto 


World,  Great  Britain  enters  upon  a new 
phase  of  military  obligation.  Under  the 
voluntary  system  every  man  in  the  land 
had  a chance  to  profess  and  honor  his  man- 
hood. Those  who  have  failed  to  do  so 
must  now  take  up  their  duty  and  perhaps 
find  that  it  is  not  so  difficult  as  they  feared. 
Many  a man  may  discover  his  manhoold 
under  the  new  regulation.  That  will  be  a 
good  thing  for  the  nation  if  it  happens  so. 
But  for  the  nation  as  a whole,  the  reflection 
is  needed  that  this  measure  was  necessary. 
Britons  were  not  all  as  patriotic  as  they 
professed.  They  were  willing  to  sing  that 
they  would  never,  never  be  slaves,  but  they 
were  not  willing  to  lift  their  hands  to  push 
aside  the  shackles  which  the  kaiser  was 
preparing  for  them.” 

To  quote  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  the  British  service 
bill  is  a mere  calling  to 
arms  of  that  small  minor- 
ity that  has  heretofore 
been  remiss  in  its  duty. 
The  Eagle  proceeds: 

“It  is  a strange  kind  of 
conscription  that  calls 
upon  the  small  number  of 
able-bodied  men  still  out 
of  the  service  to  join  the 
5,041,000  who  have  volun- 
tarily enlisted.  This  amaz- 
ing record,  far  surpassing 
that  of  any  other  nation 
under  similar  circum- 
stances, as  the  king’s  mes- 
sage says,  has  been 
variously  interpreted,  but 
there  can  he  no  doubt  that 
the  long  delay  in  making 
military  service  compul- 
sory was  due  to  the 
remarkable  way  in  which 
free  Britons  have  re- 
sponded to  the  call  to 
arms.  Coming  at  this 
time,  compulsion  in  Eng- 
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land  loses  most  of  Us 
sting” 

“Much  criticism  has 
been  leveled  against  the 
English,”  says  the  Wash- 
ington Star,  “for  the  blun- 
ders they  have  committed 
in  the  field  and  for  the 
spirit  that  has  been  shown 
by  the  laboring  classes 
and  by  the  pacifists.  But 
it  is  undoubtedly  a great 
achievement  for  that  coun- 
try to  put  more  than 
5,000,000  men  in  the  field. 

"Conscription  has  been 
bitterly  resisted  for  many 
months  in  England,  and 
it  is  now  to  be  seen 
whether  it  can  be  enforced 
without  serious  difficulty.  Undoubtedly  the 
government  will  proceed  cautiously,  so  as 
to  reduce  to  a minimum  the  possibilities 
of  resistance.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
proclamation  of  a new  act  by  the  king  is 
coincident  with  a new  union  of  forces  in 
parliament  to  aid  Ireland,  which  Premier 
Asquith  has  just  effected  and  which  it  is 
believed  will  prevent  further  serious  trou- 
bles between  the  government  of  London 
and  the  people  of  that  island.  Just  how 
conscription  wilt  fare  in  Ireland  remains  to 
be  seen.  In  the  light  of  the  late  ill-fated 
revolt,  however,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  there 
will  be  any  uprising  in  case  conscription  is 
conducted  there  on  the  same  scale  as  in 
other  parts  of  Great  Britain.” 

Confidence  is  expressed  generally  in  the 
ability  of  Lloyd  George  to  handle  the  Irish 
situation,  and  it  is  believed  that  England 
will  go  out  of  her  way  now  to  conciliate 
her  Irish  subjects  after  the  drastic  manner 
in  which  the  revolt  leaders  were  dealt  with. 
Says  the  New  York  Tribune: 

"It  is  true  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  not 
always  proved  himself  much  wiser  or  more 
foreseeing  than  his  colleagues.  Only  a few 


Somewhere  in  France 

months  before  the  war  he  was  talking  about 
disarmament  and  backing  the  most  easy- 
going in  the  assurance  that  the  German 
menace  was  purely  imaginary.  But,  what- 
ever his  defects  of  judgment  in  the  past,  he 
has  been  a man  of  action  since  the  war 
began,  and  never  for  a moment  lias  lie  tol- 
erated the  motto  ‘Wait  and  see/  Moreover, 
he  is  a man  of  imagination,  and  imagination 
of  an  unusual  order  will  surely  be  needed 
to  adjust  and  reconcile  the  conflicting  inter- 
ests in  Ireland. 

“It  speaks  well  for  his  standing  in  Parlia- 
ment that  he  should  be  accepted  by  Sir 
Edward  Carson  and  Mr.  Redmond,  by  John 
Dillon  and  William  O’Brien. 

“It  would  be  idle  to  conjecture  what  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  has  in  mind  with  regard  to 
the  government  of  Ireland,  if,  indeed,  his 
idea  is  in  any  way  formulated.  The  belief 
that  the  home-rule  act  will  be  put  in  force 
at  once  is  altogether  improbable,  but  we 
have  probably  heard  the  last  of  castle  gov- 
ernment in  its  present  form.  It  has  been 
too  gross  a failure  to  be  countenanced  any 
longer,  and  if  there  is  to  be  a lord  lieu- 
tenant in  future  the  system  of  administra- 
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the  government.  No  one  realizes 
more  clearly  than  he  how  dan- 
gerous a blow  to  the  cause  of 
home  rule  was  delivered  by  the 
armed  rebels  of  Dublin.  From 
Sir  Edward  Carson,  chief  of  the 
Ulsterite  forces,  the  government 
lias  as  yet  received  little  open 
encouragement. 

“The  basis  of  any  agreement 
between  the  two  parties  must  of 
necessity  be  the  acceptance  of 
home  rule  in  some  form.  It  is 
Ireland’s  right,  under  the  act  of 
parliament  passed  before  the  war 
and  so  long  suspended. 

“If  Sir  Edward  Carson  assumes 
the  authority  to* veto  any  ar- 
rangement, he  has  reason  fb 
know'  that  the  government  fears 
his  powers  for  mischief.  He  once 
before  plotted  rebellion  and  in- 
timidated the  government  by 
threats  of  forcible  resistance. 
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tioii  will  undoubtedly  be 
changed. 

“Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  task 
of  reconciling  the  differ- 
ences that  exist  at  present 
between  the  several  parties 
in  Ireland  is  a prodigious 
one,  but  his  singular  tact 
and  personal  popularity 
give  some  promise  of  suc- 
cess. In  the  long  run  it 
may  possibly  be  found  ex- 
pedient to  leave  the  solution 
of  Irish  affairs  to  Irishmen.” 

The  solution  of  the  Irish 
problem,  the  New  York 
World  points  out,  lies  in 
the  hands  of  two  Irish  lead- 
ers: 

"Between  them  Lloyd 
George  now  virtually  stands 
as  mediator.  From  John 
Redmond,  leader  of  the 
Irish  nationalists.  have 
come  earnest  expressions  of 
a desire  to  cooperate  with 
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Today,  more  than  with  any  other  man,  it 
rests  with  him  to  determine  whether  the 
Irish  question  shall  be  settled." 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  takes  a pessi- 
mistic view  of  the  situation,  and  fails  to  see 
upon  what  basis  a compromise  between 
the  nationalists  and  the  Ulsterites  can  be 
effected.  To  quote: 

“It  is  difficult  to  credit  the  report  that 
Premier  Asquith  is  intending  presently  to 
renew  his  previously  unsuccessful  efforts  to 
effect  some  kind  of  a compromise  between 
the  nationalists  and  the  Carsonitcs  on  the 
question  of  Irish  home  rule,  unless  he  has 
some  reason,  of  which  the  public  has  not 
been  informed,  to  expect  that  the  latter 
will  approach  the  subject  in  a more  con- 
ciliatory disposition  than  they  have  at  any 
time  heretofore  manifested." 


The  Inquirer  refers  to  the  disappointing 
conference  at  Buckingham  Palace  in  1914, 
and  continues: 

“What  chance  is  there  that  another  such 
conference  would  be  more  successful  than 
the  first?  In  some  quarters  the  belief  is 
expressed  that  the  nationalists  are  now  in  a 
mood  to  make  large  concessions  to  the 
Ulsterites,  that  in  return  for  an  immediate 
conferment  of  the  home  rule  which  the 
suspended  statute  concedes,  they  might  ac- 
quiesce in  the  exclusion  of  Ulster  from  the 
operation  of  the  law.  No  reason  for  think- 
ing so  is  in  sight. 

"While  the  home-rule  bill  was  under  de- 
bate Mr.  John  Redmond  repeatedly  declared 
the  considerable  surrender  to  which  the 
nationalists  had  consented  was  their  ulti- 
matum." 


HUBBARD,  in  Binghnailon  Pita 

Humanity  and  Civilization  Rebuke  John  Bull 
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THE  COBBLER  IN  HARD  LUCK 

Sonnino  (to  Cadoma,  the  cobbler):  “God  willing,  mister,  I must  wear  this  boot  to 
parliament,  but  now  it  looks  to  be  worse  tom  than  it  was  when  I first  broke  it.” 


Why  Italy  can  Give  No 
Assistance 


IT  was  a year  ago  in  May  that  Italy, 
against  her  better  counsels,  entered  the 
war.  Today,  after  some  twelve  months 
of  acrobatics  in  the  Alps.  Italy  finds  herself 
seriously  menaced  by  the  Austrians.  The 
Austrian  advance  in  the  Trentino  has  placed 
Italy  for  the  first  time  on  the  defensive. 
The  Austrians  have  retaken  positions  of 
great  strategic  importance,  chiefly  heights 
won  last  year  by  the  Italians,  and  should 
the  Austrian  drive  persist,  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  Italy  will  be  placed  out  of  the 
running. 

Apparently  this  attack  is  a part  of  the 
central  powers’  general  plan  of  campaign. 
Germany  at  Verdun  hoped,  and  still  hopes, 
to  eliminate  France.  Austria  apparently 
plans  to  eliminate  Italy,  and,  as  the  New 
Yorker  Staats-Zeitung  predicts,  “there  can 
be  no  question  as  to  what  the  result  will 
be.” 

Meanwhile  Great  Britain  is  asking  why 
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Italy  does  not  aid  the  rest  of  the  entente, 
and  Italy  is  demanding  economic  relief  from 
England. 

Sydney  Low,  an  authority  on  world  poli- 
tics, writing  in  the  London  Daily  Mail, 
dwells  on  the  struggle  which  France  has 
been  engaged  in  at  Verdun,  and  declares 
that  some  assistance  should  be  furnished 
her  by  Italy  and  England. 

“We  arc  all  grateful  to  Italy,”  he  says, 
“for  joining  the  allies;  we  admire  the  ability 
and  courage  with  which  she  has  conducted 
her  campaign  against  Austria.  The  Italians 
have  fought  with  splendid  fervor  the  bitter 
campaigns  in  the  mountains;  they  have  kept 
up  a very  useful  diversion,  but  that  is 
about  all.” 

The  population  of  Italy,  he  points  out, 
is  very  little  less  than  that  of  France,  while 
France  is  bearing  the  entire  burden  of  the 
war.  Had  Italy  mobilized  her  male  popula- 
tion in  the  same  proportion  as  France,  says 
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'In  Italy  our  troops  advance." — Austrian  war  bulletin. 
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Mr.  Low,  she  would  have  from  3,000,000  to 
4,000,000  men  under  arms,  while,  even  if  she 
had  mobilized  less  than  half  her  male  popu- 
lation, there  would  be  an  abundance  of  men 
to  dispose  of.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
country,  he  tells  us,  the  operations  in  the 
Trentino  do  not  require  a numerous  army, 
and  he  doesn’t  understand,  he  says,  why  an 
Italian  army  of  a half  million  should  not  be 
sent  over  the  Alps  to  cooperate  with 
France. 

“For  its  own  reasons,”  he  adds,  “the 
Italian  government  has  preferred  thus  far 
not  to  fight  with  Germany.  Whatever  the 
reasons  may  be,  the  French  cannot  appre- 
ciate them,  nor  can  they  understand  why 


The  Cal  Came  Back 


they  arc  left  to  resist  alone  the  German  at- 
tacks on  the  west  front.” 

The  Tribuna  of  Rome,  however,  regards 
Mr.  Low’s  criticism  as  unjust,  and  declares 
that  Italy  has  contributed  more  to  the  war 
proportionately  than  England. 

“Our  activities,  or  military  force,  when 
one  keeps  in  mind  the  respective  resources 
and  the  different  military  situations  of  the 
two  countries,”  says  the  Tribuna,  “are  really 
superior  to  those  of  England.  Any  com- 
parison based  on  respective  population  is 
unfair,  especially  in  view  of  the  differing 
economic  and  financial  conditions,  and  it 
becomes  altogether  absurd  when  the  stra- 
tegical conditions  are  considered. 

“With  econom- 
ic and  financial 
means  incompar- 
ably smaller, 
Italy  has  put  un- 
der arms  at  least 
three  millions  of 
men,  a number 
hardly  less  than 
England  has 
equipped.  But 
our  situation  as 
regards  their  use 
is  far  different 
from  that  which 
prevails  in  Eng- 
land. England  is 
perfectly  secure 
behind  her  girdle 
of  seas  and  the 
unbroken  bul- 
wark of  her  pow- 
erful fleet, 
strengthened  also 
by  the  flotillas  of 
the  allies.  Her 
battle  field  is  nat- 
urally, unavoid- 
ably  on  the 
Belgian  frontier, 
and  in  northern 
France.  We 
Italians  can  ask 
ourselves  with 
reason  why  Eng- 
land does  not 
concentrate  her 
f o r c es  on  the 
west  front  and 
give  relief  to  the 
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F r c n ch  armies. 

We,  however, 
must  guard,  and 
guard  alone,  a 
frontier  greater 
in  extent  than 
the  Franco-Bel- 
gian  one.  It  is 
hardly  worth 
while  to  point  out 
the  difficulties  of 
defending  this 
frontier.  An  en- 
emy success  on 
either  side  of  the 
Trentino  would 
menace  our  en- 
tire line,  leaving 
open  the  Friuli 
and  the  High  Ve- 
netia  to  the  in- 
vader. We  have, 
then,  the  duty  of 
concentrating  on 
our  front  as  many 
forces  and  re- 
serves as  are  suf- 
ficient to  keep  us 
absolutely  secure 
— a duty  toward 
ourselves  and  our 
allies  at  the  same 
time.  If  the  long 
line  of  the  Italian 

front  should  pre-  Give,.m? 

. England:  No,  my  little 

sent  a weak  point  year$.,r 

where  the  enemy  could  take  advantage,  or 
descend  upon  our  territory,  then  the  conse- 
quences would  be  very  grave,  not  only  for 
us,  but  for  the  other  entente  powers.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  if  the  enemy  should  see 
himself  confronted  by  invincible  difficulties 
on  other  sides,  he  would  not  hesitate  to 
launch  an  offensive  against  Italy,  if  con- 
vinced that  he  could  find  out  a weak  point. 

“Germany,  fixed  in  her  idea  of  forcing 
some  one  of  the  allies  to  sue  for  a separate 
peace,  concentrates  her  attack  against  the 
French,  with  the  end,  also,  of  provoking 
discord.  But  who  should  reply  to  this 
menace?  Surely  not  Italy,  obliged  to  hold 
a front  of  more  than  500  kilometers.  Eng- 
land, however,  has  no  other  front  on  which 
to  act  than  Belgium  and  Flanders,  and 
should  by  all  means  concentrate  her  boasted 
army  there." 


FRANZ  WAC IK,  in  Die  Muskete.  Vienna 
back  my  patron  »amt !*' 

dear,  he  hag  been  my  own  patented  invention  (or  many 

In  an  earlier  issue  the  Tribuna  expresses 
the  hope  that  in  view  of  the  straightened 
economic  conditions  of  Italy,  the  other  al- 
lied powers,  especially  England,  who  are 
so  much  better  provided  for,  will  offer  ma- 
terial assistance. 

The  words  of  Premier  Asquith  at  Rome, 
this  newspaper  declares,  should  now  be  fol- 
lowed up  by  deeds  “which  alone  will  dem- 
onstrate the  solidarity  of  the  alliance  which 
fights  for  the  liberty  of  Europe."  It  adds: 

“Italy  especially  has  the  right  to  expect 
the  greatest  consideration  from  the  allies, 
because,  while  she  contributes  to  the  com- 
mon cause  with  all  the  resources  at  her 
command,  and  despite  desperate  financial 
straits,  she  is  placed  in  a grave  situation  in 
regard  to  those  supplies  which  constitute 
the  necessities  of  war,  thus  rendering  the 
more  difficult  her  painful  struggle." 
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fl.  BONZAGINI,  in  Gli  Unni.  Milan 

“More  than  5,000  Trentini  died  fighting  for  Austria." — News  item. 
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RUDOLPH  HERRMRNH,  In  Die  Musktle,  Vienna 


"Avanti!  Avanti!  Cadoma!  We  are  getting  nowhere!” 
"Patience,  Your  Majesty.  Rome  wasn’t  built  in  a day." 
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PEACE  talk  has  been 
revived,  and  while  it 
is  still  premature, 
there  appears  to  be  a ten- 
dency everywhere  to  catch 
at  straws.  The  German 
note  on  the  submarine 
issue  perhaps  contained 
the  only  definite  “feeler” 
that  has  come  to  light, 
but  Germany's  peace  terms 
as  interpreted  elsewhere  are  based  solely 
on  the  theory  of  German  victory. 

In  England  Sir  Edward  Grey  has 
asserted  that  it  is  impossible  to  consider 
peace  terms  until  an  agreement  between  the 
entente  allies  has  been  reached.  The  recent 
utterances  of  President  Poincare  of  France 
indicate  only  that  either  side  would  be  ready 
to  consider  peace  if  peace  could  be  made 
upon  its  own  conditions. 

“France,”  said  Poincar4,  “does  not  want 
Germany  to  tender  peace,  but  wants  her 
adversary  to  ask  for  peace.” 

Two  significant  passages  in  President 
Wilson’s  speech  before  the  League  to  En- 
force Peace  have  been  grasped  at  eagerly. 


One  fails  to  read  in  them,  however,  any- 
thing but  a hope  on  the  part  of  our  chief 
executive  that  the  world  will  be  permitted 
soon  to  resume  its  normal  life.  There  is 
no  hint  as  to  Mr.  Wilson's  acting  as  a 
mediator  for  the  quarreling  nations  in 
Europe.  The  president  says  only: 

“The  desire  of  the  whole  world  now  turns 
eagerly  toward  the  hope  of  peace  and  there 
is  just  reason  why  we  should  take  our  part 
in  the  counsel  upon  this  great  theme.  It  is 
right  that  I,  as  spokesman  of  our  govern- 
ment, should  attempt  to  give  expression  to 
what  I believe  to  be  the  thought  and  pur- 
pose of  the  people  of  the  United  States  in 
this  vital  matter. 

“Our  own  rights  as  a 
nation,  the  privileges  and 
property  of  our  own  peo- 
ple, have  been  profoundly 
affected.  We  are  not  mere 
disconnected  lookers-on. 
The  longer  the  war  lasts 
the  more  deeply  do  we 
become  concerned  that  it 
should  be  brought  to  an 
end  and  the  world  permit- 
ted to  resume  its  normal 
life  and  course  again.” 

A hopeful  outlook  on 
the  question,  however,  is 
taken  by  Ambassador 
Gerard  at  Berlin.  In  an 
interview  published  in  a 
Munich  paper  Mr.  Gerard 
is  quoted  as  saying: 
“Nothing  can  shake  my 
confidence  that  peace  is  on 
its  way.” 

“President  Wilson,”  he 
added,  “has  much  greater 
freedom  of  action  now  to 
deal  with  the  immense 
world  problem  which  will 
determine  the  future  atti- 
tude of  nearly  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  globe. 
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“It  is  useless  to  discuss 
at  this  moment  the 
question  as  to  whether 
President  Wilson's  inter- 
mediation is  desirable  or 
probable.  In  this  instance 
facts  alone  must  speak, 
and  one  of  the  most 
important  facts  is  that  the 
neutrals  are  probably  as 
much  interested  in  bring- 
ing about  an  early  peace 
as  the  belligerents. 

“America  urgently  needs 
peace  and  for  this  reason 
alone  the  American  gov-  |f 
eminent  is  under  an  obli-  t 
gation  to  its  citizens  to  do  y 
and  support  everything 
that  serves  the  cause  of 
peace. 

“I  am  optimistic  regarding  the  progress 
already  made  of  the  idea  that  the  war 
should  he  ended,  even  among  belligerent 
nations.  The  wise  and  moderate  words 
of  the  German  chancellor  regarding  Ger- 
many’s readiness  to  make  peace  had  prob- 
ably their  strongest  echo  in  America  and 
strengthen  the  impression  that  Germany 
will  take  all  further  steps  calmly  and  with 
confidence.” 

Meanwhile  the  tone  of  the  British  press 
remains  discouraging.  Thus,  the  London 
Daily  Chronicle,  realizing  that  Germany 
is  at  the  zenith  of  her  military  success,  says: 

“If  Germany  could  make  peace  now  it 
would  inevitably  be  on  terms  very  favorable 
to  her  on  the  whole,  and  if  she  could 
strongly  enlist  public  opinion  in  the  United 
States  on  behalf  of  opening  negotiations 
she  would  have  taken  a very  considerable 
step  toward  her  goal.” 

The  London  News  and  Leader,  while  it 
admits  that  peace  is  the  desire  of  all, 
remarks: 

“We  should  nurse  extravagant  hopes  if 
wc  thought  that  the  end  which  we  all  desire 


KIRBY.lm  HewlYork'.Wortd 


Nobody  Home 


is  ill  sight.  There  have  been  feelers  for 
peace  before,  but  they  have  never  been 
more  than  attempts  to  detach  one  of  the 
allies  from  the  combination  or  to  extract 
from  them  proposals  which  could  be 
treated  as  an  acknowledgment  of  failure. 
There  has,  it  is  true,  been  a noticeable 
decline  in  the  flamboyant  talk  of  annexation 
and  indemnities,  but  the  last  speech  of  Herr 
von  Bethmann-Hollweg  with  its  audacious 
patronage  of  the  small  nationalities  and  its 
talk  about  the  Flemings  gave  small  room 
for  discussion,  although  the  United  States 
are  asked  to  sec  in  it  one  of  those  bids 
for  peace  which  are  expected  to  make  the 
Americans  hold  us  responsible  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  devastating  struggle.  The 
present  movement  will  doubtless  be  found 
to  be  equally  fallacious.  It  is  important  as 
a sign,  but  it  is  not  a sign  to  which  there 
can  be  an  answering  movement.  Germany 
is  the  author  of  this  war:  she  occupies  the 
territory  of  the  nations  that  she  has  out- 
raged; she  can  claim  and  docs  claim  to  have 
the  victorious  position,  and  the  only  terms 
at  which  she  has  hinted  arc  terms  which 
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COSTI INZA.  in  Puquino,  Turin 

Kaiser:  “Will  you  have  peace?” 

The  Entente:  “Not  on  your  helmet!” 

Kaiser:  “Very  well.  I only  said  it  as  a joke.” 


hand  she  could  dictate  her  own 
terms — if  only  her  enemies  were 
fools  enough  to  listen  to  them. 
Not  one  of  the  allies  is  prepared 
to  commit  that  folly.  Peace  with 
Germany  now  would  mean  the  es- 
tablishment of  German  supremacy 
over  the  whole  continent  of  Europe 
and  over  a large  part  of  Asia. 
The  only  other  European  power 
that  would  still  count  would  be 
Great  Britain,  because  of  her  mas- 
tery of  the  sea.  Even  we  would 
lose  if  we  degraded  ourselves  by 
listening  to  any  peace  terms  that 
Germany  now  offers;  for  with  the 
enormous  addition  to  her  resources 
that  her  conquests  have  given  her 
she  would  rapidly  gather  strength 
for  a fresh  struggle  with  the  Brit- 
ish empire.  Probably  most  neutral 
countries  appreciate  this  general 
situation  as  clearly  as  we  do,  and 
the  American  government  has  very 
wisely  refused  to  fall  into  the  Ger- 
man trap  and  insult  the  entente 
powers  by  suggesting  the  possi- 
bility of  peace.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  pope  will  be  equally  dis- 


cannot  be  considered.  The  time 
will  come,  and  we  believe  that  it 
may  come  sooner  than  is  expected, 
when  her  approaches  will  be  more 
definite  and  will  be  frankly  on  the 
basis  of  a suitor  for  peace  and  not 
of  a belligerent  offering  terms  of 
peace.  Till  that  times  comes, 
bringing  with  it  to  the  allies  the 
power  to  dictate  such  terms  as 
will  secure  Europe  against  the 
recurrence  of  this  enormous  calam- 
ity, we  must  not  entangle  our- 
selves in  futile  negotiations.  We 
cannot  discuss  terms  with  Ger- 
many while  she  occupies  allied  ter- 
ritory and  claims  to  be  the  victor 
in  the  war.” 

"Of  course  Germany  wants 
peace,”  observes  the  London  Daily 
Graphic.  "She  is  at  this  moment 
virtually  in  the  position  of  victor. 
She  has  overrun  Belgium,  Serbia, 
Montenegro,  Poland  and  large 
parts  of  France  and  Russia;  she 
controls  Bulgaria  and  Turkey. 
With  these  proofs  of  victory  in  her 
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0.  OULBRANSSON,  in  Simplicissimus,  {cj  kiumch 

King  Albert:  “M.  Poincare,  have  you  at  last  a little — just  m 
very  little— desire  for  peace?” 

Poincari:  “No.  In  war  others  must  think  about  peace,  but 

when  peace  comes,  we’ll  get  it  in  the  neck.” 
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PEACE 

At  Last  I Reign,  but,  Alas!  I Am  Alone 
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From  Hellas,  Athens 


"You r Majesty,  the  kaiser  sends  you  the  dove  of 
peace.” 

"Very  well.  Have  it  served  roasted.” 
erect  in  dealing  with  any  German  advances. 
When  the  tide  of  war  has  turned  we  can 
begin  to  think  about  peace;  but  we  shall 
not  begin  to  hope  to  get  it  until  Germany 
has  been  so  crushed  that  the  allies  are  able 
to  insist  on  their  terms.” 

In  a similar  vein  is  the  comment  of  the 
London  Daily  Express,  which  says: 

“Peace  is  impossible  until  Germany  is  in 
such  a position  that  she  is  obliged  to  accept 
terms,  and  is  deprived  of  the  smallest  right 
to  dictate  them.  The  defeat  at  Verdun 
has  demonstrated  her  powerlessness  to  gain 
tangibtc  advantage  on  the  west.  The  battles 
she  has  won  have  brought  her  no  nearer 
the  realization  of  the  Pan-German  dream. 
She  is  not,  however,  yet  defeated,  and  until 
Germany  is  defeated  Europe  cannot  he  free. 
If  the  kaiser  has  actually  invited  American 
friendly  intervention  we  may  accept  the 
fact  as  a confirmation  of  our  belief  that  the 
enemy  knows  that  his  malevolent  plan  has 


miscarried,  and  that,  sooner  or  later,  his 
doom  is  certain.  The  position  of  the  allies 
is  perfectly  simple.  We  shall  have  spent 
our  strength  for  nothing  unless  the  signing 
of  the  peace  treaty  assures  us  against  a 
repetition  of  the  tragedy.  We  are  fighting 
to  destroy  the  power  of  German  militarism, 
which  for  more  than  half  a century  has 
made  permanent  peace  an  impossible  dream. 
Great  Britain  and  her  allies  drew  their 
swords,  in  defense  of  their  lives  and  their 
liberties.  They  will  not  return  their  swords 
to  the  scabbards  until  the  enemy’s  ability 
to  menace  those  liberties  is  permanently 
and  completely  destroyed.” 

The  British  attitude  is  further  reflected 
in  the  recent  speech  of  Premier  Asquith, 
in  which  he  stated  that  the  object  of  the 
allies  was  to  crush  German  militarism  and 
establish  the  independent  status  of  the 
weaker  countries. 

"The  terms  upon  which  we  arc  prepared 
to  conclude  peace”  he  said,  "arc  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  purposes  for  which  we 
took  up  arms.  Those  purposes  were  de- 
clared by  me  as  far  back  as  November, 
1914,  and  have  been  known  to  the  world 
for  more  than  sixteen  months.  I said 
among  other  things  that  we  should  not 
sheathe  the  sword  until  the  military  domi- 
nation of  Prussia  is  wholly  and  finally  de- 
stroyed.” 


From  La  Campana  d e Cracia.  Barcelona 

The  Judas  Kits 
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LOUIS  RAEMAEKERS.  in  Amsterdam  Telegraat 

NEW  PEACE  OFFERS 

Von  Bethmann-Hollweg:  "The  worst  of  it  is,  I must  always  deny  having  been  there.” 


french 


THE  war  seems  to  have  had  a decidedly 
stimulating  effect  on  the  French  ar- 
tists. The  majority  of  the  younger 
artists  have  been  at  the  front,  and  have  in- 
terpreted the  shock  of  arms  not  from  a 
heroic,  but  from  a realistic  standpoint.  Even 
the  lowly  “poilu”  has  turned  artist,  and 
not  the  least  interesting  of  the  many  recent 
exhibitions  in  Paris  was  the  one  devoted  to 
this  soldier  art. 

The  government  of  France  itself  has  en- 
couraged art.  It  has  sent  the  best  known 
masters  of  the  brush  and  crayon  to  the 
trenches,  there  to  record  for  posterity  the 
glowing  episodes  of  the  great  war.  One  re- 
markable scries  of  their  pictures  deals  ex- 
clusively with  German  atrocities.  It  is  a 
veritable  chamber  of  horrors,  this  collection, 
and  will  doubtless  build  a foundation  of 
hate  and  bitterness  for  generations  to  come. 

More  patriotic  is  the  collection  entitled 
4,La  Grande  Guerre  par  les  Artists,”  a pub- 
lication, according  to  his  own  announce- 


ment, founded  for  the  purpose  of  affording 

to  the  artists  “an  opportunity  of  raising  a 
lasting  monument  to  our  heroes.”  This 
volume  will  ‘‘bear  witness  to  journalistic 
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courage,  and  at  the  same  time,  nail  to  the 
pillory  German  crime." 

The  elite  of  the  French  art  world  have 
contributed  to  its  pages,  while  artists  from 
allied  and  neutral  countries  have  been  asked 
to  cooperate  “in  lending  the  testimony  of 
art  in  favor  of  justice.”  Here  the  grotesque 
and  the  sublime  are  mingled.  Roubillc,  for 
instance,  has  drawn  a series  of  remarkable 
designs  illustrating  the  “Marseillaise,”  and 
symbolizing  the  passionate  lines  of  Rougct 
dc  Lisle. 

Among  the  artists  who  will  be  remem- 
bered for  their  work  during  the  war  years 
are  Forain,  whose  dashing  sketches  appear 
in  Le  Figaro;  Herman  Paul,  whose  work  is 
seen  in  such  journals  as  L’Opinion,  and  La 
Baionnette;  Poulbot,  who  sketches  the  war 
from  the  child's  viewpoint;  Georges  Scott, 
the  greatest  painter  of  them  all;  Icart,  Si- 
mont,  Steinlen,  Leroux,  Sabattier,  Faivre. 
and  many  others. 

Of  exhibitions  in  Paris  there  have  been 
many,  one  of  the  most  notable  being  that 
of  the  “Humorists”  at  La  Boetie  gallery. 
At  Dewambez  in  the  Boulevard  Malesher- 
bes,  has  been  shown  a collection  of 
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Home  on  Furlough — by  Olga  Slom 
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POULBOT,  in  Plains io,  Pirls 


The  Auxiliary 
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WAR  AS  THE  FRENCH  ARTISTS  SEE  IT 


sketches,  oils,  water  colors,  and  crayons  by 
artists  at  the  front.  Even  more  recently 
London  has  had  a chance  of  seeing  the 
Forain  cartoons,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Camp- 
bcll-Dodgson  for  the  benefit  of  the  French 
hospital  for  wounded  soldiers  at  Arc-en- 
Barrois. 

One  of  the  most  telling  of  these  pictures 
has  as  its  subject  the  return  of  a soldier 
from  the  front.  Bare  fields  and  the  sugges- 
tion of  a departing  train  appear,  while  in 
the  foreground  is  the  tall,  pathetic  figure  of 
a woman,  holding  in  her  arms  a child. 

“Don’t  cry,  my  child,”  she  is  saying,  “you 
see  I am  not  crying.” 

There  are  some  grim  aspects  of  the  “Lusi- 
tania” affair — corpses  washed  up  on  the 
shore,  calling  upon  President  Wilson  to 
avenge  them,  and  others  echoing  the  pi- 
rate’s cry,  “The  submarine  was  afraid  we 
were  going  to  attack  it.” 

“Poor  beggar!”  exclaim  two  soldiers,  who 
have  just  given  a last  glance  to  a fallen 
comrade,  “he  will  never  see  the  Rhine.” 
Others,  kneeling  before  a rough  grave,  arc 
shrugging  their  shoulders,  “Qu’est-ce  que  tu 
veux? — C’est  la  vie!” 


89 

The  artist’s  cynicism  is  emphasized  in 
drawings  like  that  of  the  callous  pleasure 
seekers  at  Nice,  who  are  bored  to  death  by 
the  war.  The  man  smoking  his  fat  cigar 
and  the  idle  woman  on  the  other  side  of  the 
table  are  both  lazily  reading  the  morning 
paper  and  complaining  that  “we  do  not 
advance.” 

Another  artist  wTho  has  been  vastly  im- 
pressed by  the  war  is  Steinlen,  who  has  won 
fame  as  the  interpreter  of  the  passing  crowd. 
He  is  a Swiss  by  birth,  and  comes  from  a 
family  of  artists.  His  early  days  in  Paris 
were  days  of  struggle  and  privation,  and 
from  a reserved  scat  on  the  park  benches  he 
came  to  know  and  understand  the  flotsam 
and  jetsam  of  the  French  capital.  He  found 
his  subjects  in  the  down-and-outs,  the  under 
dogs,  the  factory  hands,  and  by  his  por- 
trayals of  these  types  he  rather  shocked  the 
beau  monde  of  Paris,  which,  however,  took 
him  up. 

Today  he  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
startling  and  powerful  figures  in  the  realm 
of  art,  and  the  same  appeal  that  character- 
ized his  earlier  sidewalk  sketches  is  to  be 
found  in  his  visions  of  the  war. 


The  Exodus — by  Steinlen 
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THE  apparent  German 
madness  at  Verdun 
has  accomplished  at 
least  one  object.  It  has 
prevented  the  allies  thus 
far  from  launching  any 
general  offensive.  Another 
object  which  the  Germans 
hope  to  attain,  but  which 
as  yet  they  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  attaining,  is  the 
isolation  of  France,  thus  forcing  her  to 
sue  for  a separate  peace.  With  these  ob- 
jects accomplished,  Verdun  itself  would  not 
matter.  That  this  fortress  is  the  gateway 
to  Paris  is  at  best  problematical.  The  cap- 
ture of  Verdun  would  have  a stimulating 
moral  effect  both  on  the  German  army  and 
the  German  people.  It  might  also  help 
some  of  the  wavering  neutrals  to  make  up 
their  minds  one  way  or  the  other.  But  it 
would  result  physically  only  in  a realine- 


inent  of  opposing  trenches  and  barbed-wire 
entanglements.  “No-man's  land”  would  be 
shifted,  and  the  defenders  would  oppose  any 
further  advance  toward  Paris. 

There  would  seem,  then,  to  be  more 
method  in  the  German  madness  than  shows 
on  the  surface.  Failure  on  the  part  of  the 
crown  prince  to  achieve  a decisive  victory 
after  more  than  three  months  of  steady 
hammering  already  has  decided  one  neutral 
— Sweden — to  remain  safe  on  the  fence. 

There  has  been  no  change 
in  Germany's  favor  in  the 
Balkan  situation.  Yet,  the 
long-heralded  spring  drive 
of  the  entente  has  not  de- 
veloped, and  Germany  re- 
mains on  the  offensive. 

It  has  been  touch  and 
go  at  Verdun  during  the 
past  month.  Fort  Dou- 
auinont  has  been  captured 
and  recaptured.  It  pre- 
sents today  only  a bat- 
tered ruin.  Hand-to-hand 
fighting  also  has  been  go- 
ing on  for  the  possession 
of  Dead  Man's  Hill  and 
Hill  304,  both  of  which 
eminences  gradually  are 
being  reduced  to  sand 
piles. 

While  Germany  as  a 
whole  has  by  no  means 
lost  faith  in  the  crown 
prince — for  has  the  Ver- 
dun problem  not  been 
worked  out  by  mathemat- 
ics?— it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  an  occasional  tone 
of  unrest  in  the  German 
press.  Such  a tone  finds 
utterance  in  the  Vossiche 
Zeitung,  which  says: 

“It  is  no  longer  two 
armies  who  are  face  to 
face  at  Verdun,  but  two 
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nations.  France  tights  for 
existence,  and  she  is  an 
exasperated  enemy  no 
more  feeble  than  we  are 
in  men,  guns  and  muni- 


tions. Only  will  and  nerve 
will  decide  the  victory. 
In  this  combat,  in  which 
tjie  number  of  men  and 
the  technical  means  arc 
equal,  moral  superiority  is 
everything. 

“At  certain  moments 
one  may  despair  of  suc- 
cess, but  it  is  only  by 
entertaining  entire  confi- 
dence that  wc  can  give  the 
necessary  force  to.  our  sol- 
diers and  the  staff  to  hold 
on.  We  must  not,  then, 
be  pessimists,  or  we  may 
weaken  them.” 


pathos  in  the  following 
from  the  Berliner  Tage-  The  Old  Pox: 

blatt : The  Cub:  "No 

“Throughout  the  country,  whenever  the 
newspapers  bring  tidings  of  a victory,  the 
people  stop  in  the  streets,  rub  their  hands 
and  cry,  ‘How  brave  are  our  soldiers!’ 

“The  first  wounded  man  who  comes  along 
is  overwhelmed  with  cigars,  and  schoolchil- 
dren, after  being  made  to  sing  a song  glori- 
fying the  beauties  of  dying  for  the 
fatherland,  are  given  a holiday.  This  song 
which  they  sing  so  lustily  is  particularly 
appreciated  by  those  who  have  never  seen 
the  bullet-riddled  or  bayoneted  corpse  of  a 
soldier. 

“At  the  front  it  is  otherwise  when  the 
newspapers  report  a victory,  news  of  which 
has  been  transmitted  by  the  telephone  or 
announced  aloud  by  the  lieutenant.  At  such 
a moment  the  Landsturm  veterans  stare  at 
one  another  as  though  they  had  failed  to 
understand.  Removing  their  pipes  from 
their  mouths,  they  remark  softly:  ‘A  big 


L.  RAVEN- HILL,  in  Pun<h.  ® London 
THE  GRAPES  OF  VERDUN 
“You  don’t  seem  to  be  getting  much  nearer  them.” 
father.  Hadn't  we  better  give  it  out  that  they’re  sour?” 

victory?  That  must  have  cost  us  a few 
thousands  of  poor  comrades.' 

“And  those  who  hear  them  nod  their 
heads  in  silence.” 

The  arrival  of  the  Russian  troops  in 
France — these  troops  have  not  as  yet  been 
sent  to  the  firing  line — is  regarded  by  one 
German  newspaper  as  a grand-stand  play. 
Thus  we  read  in  the  Kreuzzeitung  of  Ber- 
lin: 

“The  quadruple  entente  has  scored  an- 
other triumph  1 Russian  troops  arc  alleged 
to  have  arrived  at  Marseille,  and  it  is  said 
that  they  are  to  fight  beside  the  French. 

“Properly  viewed,  this  is  nothing  but  a 
coup  de  theatre  without  any  military  value, 
and  intended  solely  to  revive  the  drooping 
spirit  of  France  and  cause  the  French  mo- 
mentarily to  forget  the  way  in  which  they 
are  sent  into  hell  fire  so  that  the  English 
officers  and  men  may  play  football  behind 
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A.  BARBERE.  in  Le  Mire , Paris 

Crippled 

the  front.  The  Russians  are  not  in  a posi- 
tion to  lend  France  any  real  support.  They 
are  too  badly  in  need  of  help  themselves. 

“Things  must  be  bad  indeed  for  the  en- 
tente if  they  are  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  such  quack  medicines  as 
these,  and  worse  for  France  if  so 
insignificant  an  incident  is  greeted 
with  such  a beating  of  tom-toms.” 

The  British  press  persists  in  re- 
garding the  battle  of  Verdun  as 
ended,  taunts  the  Germans  for 
their  failure  to  egg  on  the  allies  to 
a new  offensive,  and  marvels  at 
the  persistence  of  the  crown 
prince’s  army  in  continuing  the  as- 
sault in  the  face  of  such  terrific 
losses.  Says  the  London  Daily 
Graphic: 

“Assault  on  such  a scale  is 
almost  certainly  connected  with 
the  failure  at  Verdun — failure,  that 
is,  not  merely  to  achieve  the  ob- 
jective there,  but  failure  to  force 
our  hand  and  secure  a premature 
disturbance  of  the  allied  plans. 

There  can  be  little  question  that 
the  persistence  with  which  the 
attacks  on  Verdun  were  continued 


* in  the  face  of  enormous  losses  was 
at  least  partly  due  to  the  hope  of 
creating  an  undesigned  allied 
offensive.  Nothing  of  the  kind 
happened.  In  accordance  with  the 
plans  of  the  allies,  the  fiercest 
assaults  on  Verdun  did  not  result 
in  a single  move  in  the  British  line. 
This  confident  strategy  has  been 
triumphantly  justified.  Our  French 
comrades  believe  that  the  battle  of 
Verdun  belongs  to  history,  that  in 
a military  sense  it  is  ended;  and 
it  has  ended  gloriously  for  our 
ally,  who  in  withstanding  the 
unprecedented  attacks  launched 
against  her  has  added  to  the  mili- 
tary history  of  France  a glowing 
page  of  imperishable  glory.  What 
lias  happened  at  Verdun  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  will  be 
repeated  along  the  British  line. 
General  Haig  and  his  troops  are 
ready  for  the  foe  wherever  he  may 
strike.  He  did  not  find  a weak 
spot  in  his  testing  assault,  and  if 
he  should  now  concentrate  huge  forces  on 
any  given  section  of  the  line,  we  arc  con- 
fident that  he  will  be  as  foiled  as  he  has 
been  before  Verdun.” 


From  La  Campana  de  Gracia,  Barcelona 

MEGALOMANIA 

A Dream  so  Beautiful  that  It  cannot  Possibly  Come  True 
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BERNARD  PARTRIDGE,  in  Punch,  London 

Homage  a la  France! 

“France's  Day/'  July  14,  the  anniversary  of  the  fall  of  the  Bastille,  is  now  observed  widely  in  England. 
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From  Jugend,  © Munich 

"And  if  the  world  were  full  of  devils — 

In  the  London  Daily  News  and  Leader 
we  read:  “It  would  be  idle  to  ask  why  the 
Germans  cling  with  such  obstinacy  to  this 
hopeless  adventure.  It  may  be  that  they 
have  invested  so  heavily  in  the  un- 
dertaking that,  like  a gambler,  they 
cannot  ‘cut  their  loss’  and  dare  not 
face  the  final  confession  of  failure. 

“The  coincidence  of  the  renewed 
attack  with  the  new  peace  talk  can 
hardly  have  been  an  accident.  It 
was  doubtless  hoped  that  a suc- 
cessful stroke  would  give  the 
stimulus  that  was  needed  to  make 
the  allies  respond  to  the  German 
approaches.  Perhaps  ‘approaches’ 
is  too  strong  a word  to  cover  the 
facts,  but  there  would  seem  to  be 
very  definite  indications  neverthe- 
less of  an  anxiety  to  set  the 
machinery  of  peace  at  work. 

“The  unparalleled  failure  before 
Verdun  has  sent  a wave  of  depres- 
sion over  the  country,  and  the 
shortage  of  supplies  has  reached 
a point  not  hitherto  reached  during 
the  war.  Food  riots  are  prevalent, 
and  it  is  still  three  months  before 
the  new  harvest  can  be  gathered. 

The  military  situation  cannot  con- 
ceivably improve  and  the  economic 
position  must  inevitably  grow 


army  says: 

"The  question  why  the  crown 
prince  should  persist  in  grinding 
his  country’s  best  troops  to  pieces 
against  the  strongest  point  in  the 
enemy’s  line  has  become  far  more 
interesting  than  the  outcome  of 
i lie  latest  ill-starred  assault.  There 
must  be  some  reason  that  compels 
the  German  military  destiny  to  fol- 
low this  relentless  road  of  death. 
The  strangest  part  is  that  Verdun,  captured, 
would  be  for  the  Germans  offensively  use- 
less, useful  only  for  defense;  again  irra- 
tional persistence  in  a hopeless  operation 


WILUTTC.  in  Lr  Sift,  © Para 

THE  CLASS  OF  ’17 

“Ah,  France,  you  may  take  him.  He  is  your  ton,  also." 


S. 


worse,  for  the  pressure  of  the 
blockade  is  being  felt  with  cumu- 
lative force.  In  these  circumstances 
the  feeling  of  the  country  and  the 
military  outlook  make  the  eager- 
ness for  peace  quite  explicable.’’ 
The  American  press,  seeing 
mainly  a great  wastage  of  life  be- 
fore Verdun,  makes  various  con- 
jectures as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
tontinued  attempt.  The  New  York 
Evening  Sun,  referring  to  the 
"suicidal  mania”  of  the  German 
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IV.  A.  WELLNER.  in  Luslige  BlaeMer,  Berlin 

When  Good  Advice  Accompanies  the  Work,  Then  It  Proceeds  More  Easily 

Asquith  sad  Ssxonoflf  in  background. 
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And  Yet,  What  Are  They  Gaining? 


is  a fault  of  which  the  German  command 
has  never  been  guilty  elsewhere  in  the  pres- 
ent war;  while  in  failing  to  seize  the  occa- 
sion of  the  extension  of  the  British  line  in 
northern  France,  in  order  to  attack  the 
British,  the  German  leaders  neglected  an 
attractive  opportunity  to  shift  their  western 
offensive. 

"Of  the  conjectures  made  among  the 
allies,  as  much  puzzled  over  the  mystery 
as  the  neutrals,  few  have  much  weight. 
The  prestige  of  the  crown  prince  is  hardly 
at  stake,  since  he  has  in  the  past  accepted 
repulses  on  the  same  front.  The  idea  that 
the  accumulation  of  material  and  of  prep- 
arations on  the  Verdun  front  compels  the 
offensive  to  continue  in  this  spot  explains 
nothing.  Such  conjectures  fail  to  resolve 
the  underlying  mystery  why  Verdun,  of 
all  places,  was  attacked  at  all. 

"The  only  answer  that  meets  all  the  oddi- 
ties of  the  case  is  that  this  is  intended  in 
some  spirit  of  desperation  to  be  a supreme 
blow.  Germany  is  a duelist  who,  feeling 
exhaustion  and  loss  of  blood,  redoubles 
his  effort  in  a last  forced  spurt  of  energy.” 

According  to  the  New  York  Tribune, 
the  Germans  have  made  no  real  progress 
at  Verdun  since  they  launched  their  attack 
on  February  21.  As  to  the  town  itself,  says 
the  Tribune,  it  has  no  military  importance. 
It  proceeds: 

“The  Germans  are  attacking  at  Verdun 


because,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  railroads 
are  cut  by  shell  fire,  it  is  the  most  difficult 
part  of  the  western  front  to  munition.  They 
believe  that  if  they  succeed  in  taking  Ver- 
dun the  French  people  will  be  thoroughly 
disheartened  and  ready  to  listen  to  peace 
talk.  They  believe  the  German  people  will 
be  heartened  by  a victory  which  will  quite 
naturally  be  magnified  to  the  utmost. 

“But  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  if  the 
German  attack  at  Verdun  ever  becomes  too 
threatening  the  French  and  the  British  all 
along  the  western  front  can  begin  either 
a general  or  a limited  offensive  of  their 
own,  and  that  there  will  be  an  immediate 
demand  made  upon  Germany  to  find 
reserves  to  meet  this.  The  same  is  true 
for  the  Russians,  now  that  the  weather 
conditions  permit  operations. 

"We  have  all  been  looking  at  Verdun  so 
intently  for  many  months  that  it  has  come 
to  have  an  exaggerated  value  for  us  and  its 
fate  scents  to  have  an  importance  which  is 
altogether  illusory.  It  is  well  to  recall 
that  it  was  the  French  who  elected  to  stand 
on  their  present  lines  and  not  to  draw  back 
three  or  four  miles  more  to  a position  that 
they  could  hold  with  far  less  difficulty. 

"It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  too,  that  the 
French  high  command  reasons  that  the 
defense  of  the  present  lines  is  inflicting  tre- 
mendous losses  on  the  Germans,  losses 
disproportionate  to  the  French  and  dispro- 
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portionatc  to  any  military  advantage  that 
is  now  to  be  gained." 

Bernard  Ridder,  editor  of  the  New 
Yorker  Staats-Zeitung,  however,  scoffs  at 
the  reports  of  the  tremendous  German 
losses.  He  says: 

“The  fact  is  this.  The  Germans  are  not 
wasting  men.  They  are  not  wasting  even 
their  wounded.  Out  of  a hundred  German 
wounded  recovered  by  their  own  officers, 
ninety  return  to  the  front.  The  percentage 
of  French  wounded  who  are  healed  is  infi- 
nitely smaller. 

“Owing  to  the  absence  in  France  of 
proper  hospital  equipment  for  its  armies 
no  other  condition  could  be  expected. 
Whether  the  Germans  take  Verdun  or  not, 
matters  little.  The  longer  the  conflict  con- 
tinues the  greater  the  drain  upon  France’s 
reserves.  There  is  an  end  to  such  things, 
always.  The  French  people  can  afford  to 
lose  one  man  to  two  Germans.  They  are 
losing  two  Frenchmen  to  one  German. 
Whoever  is  given  with  a faculty  for  mathe- 
matics can  figure  out  just  how  long  the 
French  can  support  the  burden  which  the 
crown  prince  has  thrust  upon  them.” 


PETRELLR,  in  Pasquino,  Turin 
MORT  HOMME 

Wilhelm:  “The  ‘Dead  Man'-  Thai  must  be  I." 


STEINLEN.  in  L’Opinion.  Paris 

THE  CROSS  CURRENTS  : ; 

“Don’t  be  afraid.  We’ll  give  it  to  them  good  and  plenty.” 


ions in  Real  Life 

Marcel  Boulanger 

WHY  is  it,  I wonder,  that  the  French- 
man always  has  been— and  still  is — 
portrayed  in  British  comic  journals 
in  the  traditional  guise  of  a gay  boule- 
vardier,  wearing  a Van  Dyke  beard,  and 
dressed  in  a ridiculous  velvet  jacket  such 
as  the  Montmartre  artists  affect? 

Do  you  remember  the  legendary  Marius 
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Le  Figaro,  Paris. 

j 
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of  Marseille,  whose  droll  silhouette  was 
one  of  the  masterpieces  of  poor  Caran 
d’Ache’s  delightful  art?  Such,  or  nearly 
such,  is  the  portrait  accorded  us — in  the 
most  friendly  way,  of  course — on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel.  In  the  naive  imagery 
of  the  British  people  it  is  thus  we  appear. 
And  no  matter  where  this  strange,  gay 
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From  la  Camp  ana  de  Gr»ci*.  flarce/ona 
The  Poilu  as  Seen  through  Spanish  Eyes 

personage  shows  up,  Tommy 
Atkins  affectionately  gives  vent 
to  cheers,  for  he  has  recognized 
his  comrade. 

But  why  under  the  sun  should 
the  sympathetic  Tommy  picture 
us  like  that?  He  should  know 
better  now.  He  surely  knows 
that  the  average  Frenchman  no 
more  resembles  Marius  than 
does  the  typical  Englishman 
resemble  Lord  Dundreary.  But, 
convention  so  ordains. 

Another  astonishing  thing. 

Why  is  it  that  John  Bull  in- 
variably is  shown  up  by  the 
cartoonists  as  afflicted  with  an 
embonpoint  that  is  as  inexplic- 
able as  it  is  unsportsmanlike?  LOm  ia,T- u r,Hs 
:Tjic  British  race  offers  today  Tlu  Poilu  os  the  French  Sec  Him 

1 : -the  most  athletic  figure,  the 
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most  perfect,  since  the  Apollo  Belvidere  of  ancient 
Greece.  . . . And  why  is  Uncle  Sam  always  so 
tall  and  lean?  One  would  need  a mythologist  to 
solve  these  enigmas. 

Each  nation  has  in  this  manner  created — once  for 
all  time,  it  would  seem — a dozen  or  more  characters, 
idealized,  yet  simple,  which  in  its  own  opinion,  at 
least,  personify  the  other  races. 

The  Irish,  who  are  credited  with  a sense  of  humor, 
yet  who  are  rather  touchy  when  the  joke  appears  to 
be  on  them,  have  registered  energetic  protests 
against  the  established  characterization  of  their  race 
on  the  stage.  They  fail  to  see  in  the  Irishman  of 
burlesque  or  vaudeville  the  faintest  resemblance  to 
the  Pat  or  Michael  of  the  oltl  sod.  Yet  the  audi- 
ence will  recognize  the  type  immediately  as  exactly 
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E.  SACCHETTI,  in  Cli  Unni.  Mi(an 


An  Italian  Artist’s  Caricature  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel 
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what  one  would  expect,  a 
rollicking,  good-natured, 
sentimental  fellow,  carry- 
ing a chip  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  with  a 
brogue  as  thick  as  butter. 

Jewish  organizations 
likewise  have  objected  to 
the  portrayal  of  the  He- 
brew as  he  is  popularly 
seen  upon  the  stage  or  in 
the  comic  journals.  The 
type,  they  argue,  can  be 
presented  with  the  little 
foibles  that  go  to  make 
the  Jew  individual,  with- 
out the  vulgarity  that  so 
often  accompanies  the 
representation.  Why,  they 
ask,  should  he  be  held  up 
to  us  as  stingy,  when  in 
reality  he  spends  his 
money  like  a gentleman? 
Why  must  he  always  be 
the  foil  of  the  comedian? 

Caricature  is  at  best  a 
distorted  mirror,  nor  is  it 
often  pleasant  to  see  our- 
selves as  others  see  us. 
The  German  caricaturists 
delight  in  emphasizing  the 
long,  rabbit  teeth  of  the 
Englishman,  and  to  clothe 
him  in  the  garb  of  the 
Scotch  Highlander.  They 
exaggerate  his  long  legs 
and  his  chin.  The  Eng- 
lish portray  the  Germans 
as  a fat,  beer-guzzling 
race  with  walrus-like 
mustaches.  So  little  varied 
are  these  caricatures  that 
they  might  almost  be 
made  with  rubber  stamps. 

In  old-time  commedia 
dell'  arte,  the  honest  pub- 
lic recognized  the  marion- 
ettes before  the  footlights. 
At  first  glance  they  dis- 
tinguished Leander  or 
Isabella,  Scaramuccia,*  or 
the  doctor  from  Bolognc, 
whom  they  had  applauded 

Z • A seventeenth  -century 
•Charlie  Chaplin.  The  name  has 
V)hie  to  mean  a buffoon,  or 
clown. 
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Tommy  Atkins  as  the  Germans  See’Him 


the  evening  before,  last 
year,  or  even  last  century. 
Similarly,  to  each  nation 
corresponds  in  our 
memory  a certain  puppet. 
It  must  be  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  the  one  which 
plays  the  role  of  the  Italian 
is  somewhat  old  and  out 
of  date.  It  dates  at  least 
from  the  time  of  Pius  IX. 
It  is  high  time  that  it  be 
cast  into  the  discard  and 
replaced  by  a more  mod- 
ern one. 

Certainly  no  one  can 
pretend  that  the  legendary 
and  traditional  Italian  is 
still  wearing  a sugarloaf 
hat  and  is  clad  in  sheep- 
skin, that  he  blows  his 
pipe  all  day  like  a pif- 
feraro,  nor  that  he  spends 
his  nights  singing  barca- 
roles on  the  canals  of 
Venice,  nor  even  that  he 
has  the  slightest  relation- 
ship with  those  swarthy 
sons  of  Rome  whose  fierce 
silhouettes  romantic 
painters  like  to  show  us 
with  the  Coliseum  or  the 
aqueduct  as  a back- 
ground. 

No;  such  figures  have 
become  a little  too  roman- 
tic to  suit  our  present 
tastes,  and  the  real  Italian 
is  not  quite  such  a back 
number  as  that.  H i s 
ancestry  docs  not  reach 
much  further  back  than 
the  days  of  crinolines. 

Is  it  necessary  to  des- 
cribe how  he  has  been 
portrayed  to  us  in  vaude- 
ville, in  fiction,  or  in 
caricature?  Very  well.  It 
is,  then,  as  a gentleman 
with  wavy  hair  and  blue- 
black  mustachios,  with  the 
insinuating  manners  of  a 
grand-opera  tenor,  smil- 
ing with  the  full  radiance 
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of  all  his  thirty-two  dazzling  white  teeth, 
while  he  tells  stories  in  which  fancy  has  a 
larger  share  than  truth. 

And  for  SO  or  60  years,  or  even  longer, 
we  have  had  this  hackneyed  type  held  up 
before  us,  as  despotic  as  it  is  perennial. 
Psychologists,  writing,  as  men  of  letters, 
pointed  out  to  us  the  humor  of  the  marion- 
ette. Then  they  made  a Don  Juan  of  him, 
and  later,  so  as  to  punish  this  all  too  hand- 
some seducer,  they  decided  that  he  was  a 
perfidious  character  of  whom  one  needed  to 
be  suspicious  at  all  times,  and  whose  repu- 
tation could  at  best  be  only  short-lived. 

Then  came  our  philosophers  and  thinkers, 
indulging  in  all  kinds  of  generalization  and 
historical  speculation  touching  the  Italian; 
but  none  cared  to  investigate  the  extent  to 
which  the  type  resembled  the  original. 
While  waiting  for  the  real  Italian  we  were 
regaled  with  the  marionette,  the  ancient 
puppet  that  we  had  inherited  from  our 
great-grandparents — the  ingenuous  tenor  of 
grand  opera. 

And  yet  nothing  would  have  been  easier 
than  to  go  to  Milan,  Turin,  or  Florence, 
to  Genoa,  or  Rome,  to  study  the  Italian  of 
today.  Seeing  him  at  first,  you  would  not 
distinguish  him  from  the  modern  English- 
man. His  are  the  same  manner  Of  dressing, 
the  same  pose,  the  same  lack  of  gesticula- 


tion, the  same  composed  features,  the  same 
external  calm.  For  the  young  Italian  is 
fond  of  exaggerating  his  phlegm  and  com- 
plaisance, and  being  born  under  such  a 
radiant  sky,  must  he  not  exaggerate  in 
something? 

Speak  to  a Genoese  or  a Milanese  of  his 
beautiful  country,  .and  he  will  answer  in 
terms  of  commerce,  industry,  business.  He 
thinks,  be  dreams  of  nothing  but  bold  enter- 
prises, the  establishment  of  colonics,  of 
gilding  with  grain  the  ancient  soil  of  the 
Caesars.  He  demands  factories,  ships, 
powerful  companies,  trusts.  He  favors  the 
most  positive  and  utilitarian  policy — or  that 
which  he  regards  as  such;  he  wants  riches 
and  power;  he  is  all  energy,  all  drive.  A 
lot  he  cares  about  barcaroles  or  gondolas! 

Lead  him  on  and  he  will  tell  you  with 
just  pride  of  Italy’s  constantly  growing 
population,  its  army,  its  guns,  its  rehabili- 
tated credit,  its  expansion,  its  glorious 
history,  its  national  aims  and  ardent 
patriotism.  "My  country  is  quite  young,” 
he  will  tell  you;  “not  more  than  a hundred 
years  old.” 

After  such  a conversation  with  almost 
any  of  our  neighbors  across  the  Alps,  what 
is  to  be  said  of  the  vacuous,  effeminate 
guitarist  that  tradition  has  given  us  as  the 
Italian  par  excellence? 


C.  BRANDT.  In  Klndderndatuh.  © Berlin 

"Why  is  It  that  John  Bull  is  seen  afflicted  with  an 
embonpoint — ” 


From  Rladderndelstb.  ' Berlin 
"And  why  is  Uncle  Sam  so  lean?" 
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“He  write* 
that  his  game 
is  improving.” 


WHEN  all  your  friends  are  away 
vacationing  and  it  seems  as  if  you 
were  alone  in  the  great  city,  you 
are  not  conscious  that  you  are  missing 
anything,  and  you  could  be  happy,  except 
for  the  highly  colored  vacation  postals. 
Every  summer  mail  brings  a drift  of  them. 

Your  stenographer  is  posing  as  an  heiress 
down  at  Clamville-by-the-Sea  and  crowded 
•onto  the  address  side  of  a picture  postal, 
tsljowing  the  hotel  at  which  she  is  not 
'slopping,  is  her  hope  that  "everything  is 


going  all  right  at  the  office”  and 
she’s  "having  a glorious  time,”  and 
may  she  "take  an  extra  week  at  her 
own  expense.” 

Her  request,  which  you  grant,  may 
inconvenience  you,  but  it  isn’t  any- 
thing to  get  a rise  out  of  you  compared 
with  the  one  you  get  from  a nice  girl 
named  Lydia.  She  writes  from  "The 
Laurels-among-the-Jimson-Weeds,” 
and  the  postal  shows  a secluded 
bit  of  woods,  with  a rustic  seat 
and  babbling  brook.  Lydia, 
backed  up  by  her  mother,  trusts 
you  will  be  able  to  join  them  at 
this  idyllic  spot  for  a much  needed 

rest. 

Tomorrow  you'll  get  another  postal  from 
Lydia  of  a rowboat  propelled  by  Apollo 
Belvidere,  or  some  other  college  athlete, 
and  a girl  idly  trailing  her  hand  in  the 
blue-green  water.  When  Lydia  finds  time 
to  write  a letter  she  will  mention  casually 
“an  awfully  clever  chap,  who  sits  at  our 
table,”  or,  “Mr.  Bemis  who  took  me  up  to 
The  Crags  yesterday,  says,”  etc.,  etc. 

The  fine  breeze  you  might  otherwise 
enjoy  on  a roof  garden  is  discounted  when 
you  receive  a picture  of  a yacht  in  a stiff 
wind,  with  a careless  scrawl  beneath, 
"You're  missing  a lot,  old  man.  Couldn’t 
you  join  us  when  we  put  in  at  New 
London  next  Tuesday?" 

Perhaps  you  could  endure  all  the 
other  pictured  paradises  that 
come  to  you  from  the  vacation 
corners  of  the  earth  if  Tom 
Blake,  in  his  arrogance,  hadn’t  sent  you  one 
of  those  photo  postals.  Every  season 
previously,  you  and  Tom  have  been  off  on 
fishing  trips  together  and  have  never  caught 
anything  larger  than  a sardine.  And  now, 
here  he  is,  posed  with  a fish  as  large  as  a 
Shetland  pony.  As  you  gaze  at  the  picture, 
you  realize,  for  the  first  time,  what  a 
homely  man  Tom  really  is.  Some  one 
ought  to  tell  Tom  that  he’s  too  plain  a 
man  to  have  his  picture  taken  with  a fish; 
there  isn't  enough  contrast. 
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Friend  Dick  sends  a postal  from  Camp 
Cumfut  which  shows  everything  but  the 
flies,  the  mosquitoes,  and  the  little  red  ants. 
Your  business  partner  is  tearing  up  the 
turf  on  all  the  best  golf  courses  around  the 
country  and  he  writes  that  his  game  is 
improving  wonderfully.  George  Wilson 
spoils  the  composition  of  another  picture 
(view  of  pasteboard  hotel)  to  mark  a lasso 
leading  to  the  window  of  an  upper  story 
and  containing  the  words:  "This  is  our 
room  I” 

Your  own  family  seems  to  be  the  only 
one  not  having  a good  time.  She  writes, 
“if  I had  known  the  class  of  people  that 
come  here,  I’d  have  gone  to  the  shore  with 
Alice  and  the  children.  All  the  other 
women  seem  to  have  appropriate  clothes 
for  every  occasion.  Send  me  some  money, 
also  five  pounds  of  chocolates.  You  can’t 
buy  anything  here.  Have  you  remembered 


More  deadly  than  any  of  these  vaca 
tionists  who  are  sorry  you  are  not  with 
them,  however,  are  your  commuting 
friends  and  their  determination  to  bring 
a little  fresh  air  into  your  fan-cooled 
existence.  They  shower  you  with 
week-end  invitations  to  "come  out  to 
our  place.”  They  ask  you  in  benevo- 
lent pity.  Your  first  polite  refusal  is 
taken  as  your  fear  of  “putting  them 
out”  and  your  second  is  pooh- 
poohed.  In  the  end  they  wash 
their  hands  of  you,  tell  you  that 
you  are  killing  yourself  and  that 
you  are  a very  foolish  person  to 
keep  yourself  chained  to  your  desk. 

Hardly  a sound  disturbs  your  safe 
and  sane  Fourth,  yet  none  of  your  friends 
would  be  enjoying  themselves  if  they  didn't 
think  that  they  had  escaped  the  noise  and 
the  heat  of  the  city. 

The  truth  about  the  vacations  of  one’s 
friends  does  not  come  out  on  enthusiastic 
souvenir  postal  cards.  Next  winter, 
when  they  are  talking  about  the  follow- 
ing summer's  plans,  the  flies  in  the  vacation 
ointment  come  to  the  surface: 


"Posing  as  an  heiress  down  at  Clatnville-by-the-Sca.' 
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"Of  course,  the 
place  wasn't 
much,  and  there 
was  nothing  to 
do,  but  they  did 
set  a fine  table.” 
“If  we  had  only 
had  bathing  facili- 
ties Mt.  Caterpil- 
lar wouldn't  have 
been  so  bad.” 
"There  was  a 
fine  beach,  but  it 
was  so  hard  to 
get  fresh  fruit  and 
green  vegetables, 
and  the  mosqui- 
toes were  as  large 
as  this — .” 

" — an  d,  one 
docs  get  so  tired 
of  sea  food.” 


"In  a rowboat  propelled  by  Apollo 
Bemdere." 


"Every 


season 

previously 
you  and 
Tom  have 
been  on 
fishing 
(rips 

together." 


"If  there  had 
only  been  some 
interesting  people 
there  I" 

"The  worst-be- 
li  a v e d children 
you  ever  saw.” 
“Next  time 
we’ll  go  where 
there’s  more  go- 
ing on.” 

“I  came  home 
more  tired  than 
when  I went 
away.  Next  year 
I'm  going  to  a 
quiet  place." 

“There  used  to 
be  good  fishing  in 
that  stream  a few 
years  ago.” 

“Of  course,  our 
camp  stood  right 
out  on  a promon- 
tory commanding 
a view  for  miles, 
but  we  had  to 
carry  every  drop 
of  water  half  a 
mile.” 

"It  rained  most 
of  the  time  we 
were  there.” 
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“The  new  people  running  the  house  don't 
make  it  so  attractive  as  the  old  folks  did." 

"It  was  the  worst  cruise  we  ever  made 
in  the  ‘Ella.’  We  were  storm-bound  in  a 
poor  harbor  and  dragged  anchors  for  two 
weeks."  • 

"The  roads  were  something  fierce,  mostly 
all  detours,  and  it  was  just  one  puncture 
after  another.” 

"It  was  the  worst  season  the  Squamsqua- 
sett  House  ever  had.  You  could  shoot  a 
gun  and  not  hit  anybody." 

Let  the  postman  bring  you  the  enthusi- 
astic postals  of  the  silly  season,  you  who 
are  chained  to  your  desk.  When  the 
vacationists  return  you  will  be  fresh  as  a 
daisy,  full  of  pep,  bright  of  eye,  with  no 
shattered  illusions  and  no  ivy  poison  in 
your  system. 

You  won’t  return  to  find  that  you  have 
left  the  gas  burning  and  the  water  running 


in  the  basement,  or  to  discover  that  the 
goldfish  are  dead  and  the  rubber  plant  has 
gone  to  seed.  You  won’t  be  reproached  at 
your  threshold  by  the  gaunt  eyes  of  the 
lean  and  hungry  family  cat  whom  in  your 
desire  to  get  away  you  had  left  to  shift 
for  herself.  You  will  not  return  to  find 
that  the  cut  glass  and  the  silver  has  been 
lifted  by  an  industrious  burglar.  You  will 
have  money  in  the  bank  instead  of  an  old 
debt  at  the  grocer’s,  and  there  will  be  no 
typhus  germs  in  your  system. 

But,  if  you  would  get  square  with  the 
vacation  correspondents  go  down  to  Palm 
Beach  next  winter  and  send  all  these  people 
pictures  of  orange  groves  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, “From  the  Tarantula-Tavern-among- 
the-Olive-Vines.  The  roses  are  in  bloom 
here  now  and  I’m  wearing  a straw  hat. 
Pretty  soft,  eh!"  and  "Why  don't  you  come 
down  for  a week? — Bill.” 


"If  there  had  only  been  some  interesting  people  there.” 
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BARON  CHINDA’S  recent  diplomatic 
triumph  at  Washington,  as  the  New 
York  Evening  Mail  points  out,  is 
doubtless  "only  one  of  the  successive  steps 
which  Japan  has  been  taking  in  its  cam- 
paign to  dominate  eastern  Asia.” 

At  the  dictation  of  the  Japanese  ambassa- 
dor the  senate  immigration  committee  has 
rewritten  such  portions  of  the  immigration 
bill  as  were  offensive  to  the  Japanese.  China 
also  has  protested  against  certain  passages, 
but  her  protest,  unlike  Japan’s,  is  not  backed 
up  by  any  show  of  strength. 

Japan’s  menacing  attitude  may  be  seen 
in  a number  of  the  cartoons  from  the  Tokyo 
newspapers  displayed  on  these  pages.  In 
one  Japan  is  represented  as  a sword  which, 
if  Uncle  Sam  touches  it,  will  cut  his  hands. 
In  another,  entitled  “Even  the  Meekest 
will  Lose  His  Temper,”  Uncle  Sam  is  seen 


pounding  with  a mallet  the  graven  face  of 
a stone  Bhudda.  The  idol,  typifying  Ja- 
pan, finally  loses  patience,  and  the  mallet 
wielder  is  seen  tumbling  to  his  doom.  In 
a third  America  is  represented  as  a care- 
less pugilist  caught  on  the  nose  by  the  re- 
bound of  a punching  bag  (Japan). 

These  cartoons,  coupled  with  those  on 
the  Chinese  question  leave  no  doubt  in  one’s 
mind  of  the  intention  of 
Japan.  She  is  determined 
evidently  to  apply  her  own 
kind  of  a “Monroe  doc- 
trine” to  affairs  in  the  Far 
East,  and  with  all  Europe 
at  war,  and  the  United 
States  in  an  incomplete 
state  of  preparedness,  it 
seems  probable  that  she 
will  carry  out  her  pro- 
gram. 

With  a Mexican  prob- 
lem of  our  own  making  at 
our  door  we  cannot  con- 
sistently object  to  Ja- 
pan's policy  in  China, 
which,  according  to  the 
“Yankees  of  the  East,”  is 
one  only  of  benevolent  as- 
similation which  will  ac- 
crue to  China's  own  good. 
And  with  the  immigration 
question  settled  to  Ja- 
pan’s satisfaction,  the  re- 
alization of  her  dream  of 
empire  promises  soon  to 
come  true. 

On  this  point  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  remarks: 
"Whatever  list  of  'dip- 
lomatic victories’  is  made 
up  at  the  close  of  the  Wil- 
son administration,  it  will 
not  include  the  overthrow 
of  Baron  Chinda  of  Japan. 
There  will  be  an  eloquent 
silence  on  the  chapter  of 


From  Osaka  Puck 

Look  Out  for  the  Signal.  You  May  Run  into  the  Bigger  Train 
The  Japanese  train  has  the  right  of  way  over  China. 
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our  foreign  relations  now  being  written  in 
the  form  of  a law  governing  immigration 
into  this  sovereign  state. 

“As  to  the  expediency  of  the  action  taken 
by  the  senate  immigration  committee  there 
can  be  no  question  among  sensible  men, 
though  Japan  has  scored  a diplomatic  vic- 
tory of  substantial  proportions  which  will 
increase  her  prestige  and  lessen  ours, 
strengthen  her  policy  in 
the  Pacific  and  weaken 
ours. 

"This  should  be  frankly 
faced  in  the  United  States, 
and,  as  they  say  in  diplo- 
macy, ‘the  appropriate 
conclusions  drawn.'  If  to 
take  the  edge  off  our  hu- 
miliation we  shirk  the  full 
truth,  we  shall  drift  into 
worse  humiliation  and 
more  serious  surrenders. 

“Let  us  first  acknowl- 
edge the  fact  that  the 
modifications  of  the  immi- 
gration bill  respecting 
Asiatic  restriction  are  not 
dictated  by  American  pol- 
icy but  by  Japanese  policy. 

They  are  not  founded 
upon  any  conviction  that 
they  are  just,  or  right,  or 
expedient  from  the  point 
of  view  of  our  domestic 
policy.  They  are,  in  blunt 
truth,  dictated  by  Japan's 
strength  and  our  weak- 
ness." 

To  quote  the  New  York 
Evening  Mail: 

“The  committee’s  sur- 
render  was  complete. 

Baron  Chinda,  it  appears, 
made  ample  provision  for 
the  future  expansion  of 
Japan,  on  the  mainland  of 
China  as  well  as  on  island 


territory,  by  shifting  back  the  line  of  exclu- 
sion to  the  110th  meridian.  That  exemption 
would  insure  free  entry  to  Japanese  who 
may  be  born  in  northeastern  China,  the  ob- 
ject of  Japanese  aspirations  of  the  future. 

“As  a part  of  this  vast  expansive  move- 
ment, Japan  has  sought  to  obtain  from 
America  a recognition  of  the  equality  of  the 
Japanese  race  with  the  white  nations,  by 
the  admission  of  Japanese  into  America  on 
the  same  basis  as  white  immigrants.  This 
recognition,  keenly  desired  by  a proud  and 
ambitious  people,  Japan  has  obtained  by  the 
terms  of  the  amendment  made  in  the  immi- 
gration bill  at  the  behest  of  the  Washington 
administration. 

“And  this  concession,  as  Japan  has  doubt- 
less calculated,  will  exert  a powerful  moral 
effect  upon  the  Chinese,  whose  protests 
against  their  own  exclusion  have  been  un- 


Froa i Osaka  Puck 

Keep  Forever  the  Jewel  That  You  have  Seieed  from  Out  the  Dragon'a  Jaw 
Japan  proposes  to  retain  the  concession  wrung  from  China. 
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From  Mao cbo,  Tokyo 

The  American  Turtle  Fears  Germany,  but  Tries  to  Scare  Japan 


Careful,  or  You’ll  Cut  Your  Hand  A Heedless  Pugilist 


Two  cartoon  warnings  from  Japan. 
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From  litf,  Tokyo 


Yuan  Has  Clipped  a Twig,  But  the  Revolutionists  are 
Still  Inclined  to  Cut  Down  the  Tree 
The  twig  represents  the  cancellation  of  the  mon- 
archy. 

availing.  It  will  aid  the  Japanese  in  their 
ambitious  designs  to  place  themselves  in  the 
leadership  of  the  yellow  races.  Chinese  in- 


dustry, persistence,  thrift  and  ingenuity  fur- 
nish excellent  material  for  Japan’s  molding 
hand.  The  Japanese  for  a generation  have 
been  at  work  developing  the  economic  and 
military  potentialities  of  400,000,000  Chinese. 
The  recognition  of  Japan  as  a dominant 
nation  will  help  the  forging  of  a vast  arrow 
of  offensive  purpose.  The  tail  of  this  arrow 
will  rest  in  China,  and  its  head  in  Japan. 
And  the  point  of  this  portentous  weapon  is 
directed  toward  America.” 


From  Maly u,  Tokyo 


The  Man  Up  the  Tree  (Yuan)  Tries  to  Pacify  the 
Revolutionists  with  Fruit,  But  They  will 
Not  Hear  Him 

The  fruit  represents  compromise. 


From  Maiubo,  Tokyo 

Even  the  Meekest  will  Lose  His  Temper 

A reference  to  the  Japanese  exclusion  law  in  America. 
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From  Osaka  Puck 


The  Way  of  Looking  at  Things  in  China — It  Is  Because  Everything  There 
Is  Up-Side  Down 

China  Bleeps  as  revolution  spreads. 
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From  Osaka  Puck 

THE  FATE  OF  THE  WOULD-BE  EMPEROR  OF  CHINA 


From  a Son  of  Heaven  Down  to  a Pauper 


JAPAN’S  DREAM  OF  EMPIRE 
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The  Last  Years  of  the  Hero  are  Really  to  be  Pitied 
Yuan  is  Men  surrounded  by  the  demons  of  revolution. 
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BRINKtRHOFf,  in  New  York  turning  Mail 


The  Open  Door 


THE  FARMLETTE 

Lord  Selborne  wants  thousands  of  women  to  vol- 
unteer for  work  on  the  land,  and  all  those  who  do 
are  to  receive  armlets.  The  town  girb  find  the  cows 
very  trying. 

HODGE  has  gone  a-fighting. 

Madge  is  in  his  place, 

A-hoeing 
And  a-mowing 
With  a smile  upon  her  face. 

A farm-hand,  trim  and  slender, 

In  a dinky  little  blouse — 

But  she'll  hate  you  if  you  send  her 
To  the  meadow  with  the  cows. 

Hodge  has  gone  a-fighting. 

Madge  is  on  the  land, 

A-singing 
And  a-swinging 
Milking-pails  in  either  hand. 

Her  costume  is  a duck;  it's 
Quite  the  latest  thing  in  silk — 

She’s  prepared  to  carry  buckets 
But  she  isn’t  going  to  milk. 

Hodge  has  gone  a-fighting. 

Madge  is  raising  Cain, 

A-churning 
And  a-yearning 
For  her  fireside  once  again. 

When  Hodge  returns  to  fill  his  post 
And  she  must  doff  her  badge, 

I don’t  know  who’ll  rejoice  the  most. 
The  Farmer,  Hodge,  or  Madge. 

— London  Opinion. 


TO  A SKYLARK  BEHIND  OUR 
TRENCHES 

THOU  little  voice!  Thou  happy  sprite, 
How  didst  thou  gain  the  air  and  light — 
That  sing’st  so  merrily? 

How  could  such  little  wings 
Give  thee  thy  freedom  from  these  dense 
And  fetid  tombs — these  burrows  whence 
We  peer  like  frightened  things? 

In  the  free  sky 

Thou  sail’st  while  here  we  crawl  and  creep 
And  fight  and  sleep 
And  die. 


How  canst  thou  sing  while  Nature  lies 
Bleeding  and  torn  beneath  thine  eyes, 

And  the  foul  breath 
Of  rank  decay  hangs  like  a shroud 
Over  the  fields  the  shell  hath  ploughed? 
How  canst  thou  sing,  so  gay  and  glad, 
While  all  the  heavens  are  filled  with  death 
And  all  the  World  is  Mad? 

Yet  singl  For  at  thy  song 

The  tall  trees  stand  up  straight  and  strong 

And  stretch  their  twisted  arms. 

And  smoke  ascends  from  pleasant  farms 
And  the  shy  flowers  their  odours  give. 
Once  more  the  riven  pastures  smile. 

And  for  a while 
We  live. 

— London  Times. 

NOCTURNE 

Elias  Licberman,  in  The  Outlook 

"¥TTATCHER  in  the  trenches. 
yV  How  wears  the  night?” 

“Nothing  is  seen  in  the  midnight  sky 
But  the  trail  of  the  death  rockets  flashing  by: 
So  wears  the  night.” 

“Watcher  in  the  trenches, 

How  wears  the  night?” 

“A  form  in  the  starlight  gasping  its  last, 

The  tail  of  a meteor  shimmering  past: 

So  wears  the  night.” 

“Watcher  in  the  trenches. 

How  wears  the  night?” 

“Darkness,  darkness,  then  afar 
The  sudden  glare  of  a man-made  star: 

So  wears  the  night.” 

“Watcher  in  the  trenches. 

How  wears  the  night?” 

"Dawn  flares  up  in  the  bloody  east, 

The  vultures  swoop  to  a carrion  feast: 

So  wears  the  night.” 

“Dreamer  in  the  tower, 

How  will  it  end?” 

“The  mists  are  shrouding  a red,  red  sun. 
Humans  are  blind  and  only  One 
May  know  the  end.” 
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DASHED  HOPES 

FOR  months  I’ve  been  thinking  of 
"Blighty;" 

For  weeks  I’ve  been  dreaming  of 
leave; 

For  days  I have  talked  of  the  mighty 
Fine  welcome  that  I should  receive. 
Though  most  of  my  pals  would  be  missing 
I hope  to  have  plenty  of  fun 
With  a dozen  or  so 
Little  girls  that  I know — 

But  so  far  I haven’t  met  one. 

The  ladies  on  whom  I had  reckoned, 

Have  mostly  gone  back  to  the  land; 
Yvette,  whom  I saw  lor  a second, 

Was  driving  a 'bus  in  the  Strand. 
Elizabeth's  making  munitions. 

While  Stephanie,  Hazel  and  Joan 
Are  all  doing  their  share. 

It’s  a rotten  affair  1 
I wouldn’t  have  come  if  I’d  known. 

Once  more  for  my  dug-out  I’m  yearning; 

Of  “home-fires”  no  more  will  I shout. 

If  this  is  the  way  they’re  kept  burning. 

I’d  rather  they’d  let  ’em  go  out. 

It's  me  for  the  Front  in  the  morning. 

My  leave's  only  making  me  ill. 

I fear  I can’t  stand 
This  impossible  land 
Where  the  overall’s  ousted  the  frill. 

— London  Opinion. 

TO  THE  WOMAN  AT  HOME. 

O the  hammer  has  fallen,  they'll  all 
have  to  go, 

The  future  looks  stormy  and  rough. 
But  I'm  certain  the  women  of  Britain  will 
show 

They’re  made  of  the  true  British  stuff. 

It’s  up  to  you  women  to  stifle  your  sighs. 

And  gallantly  take  up  your  part, 

To  face  what  may  come  with  a smile  in 
your  eyes, 

And  courage  and  hope  in  your  heart. 

Though  that  load  may  be  heavy,  you're 
going  to  win  through, 

And  never  forget,  when  they’re  gone, 

No  woman  can  say  her  lad’s  fighting  for 
you. 

For  your  own  man  has  taken  it  on. 

— London  Express. 


DEAD  MAN’S  HILL 

HO  was  the  “dead  man”  of  Dead  Man 
Hill? 

Plenty  of  comrades  he  has  today 

Lying  around  him  so  calm  and  still, 
Corpses  in  blue  and  corpses  in  gray. 

Friend  and  foemen,  a grim  array, 

Shattered  by  shrapnel  and  scorched  by 
flame. 

And  the  poilus  grimly  smile  as  they  say 
That  Dead  Man’s  Hill  lives  up  to  its  name. 

Was  he  some  wanderer  lone  who  died 
On  a winter’s  night  when  the  air  was  chill, 

And  the  snow  lay  deep  on  the  countryside 
And  the  dirge  of  the  wind  was  loud  and 
shrill? 

And  so  did  he  come  at  last  to  fill 
A nameless  grave?  Nay,  who  can  tell? 

I only  know  that  the  Dead  Man’s  Hill 
Today  is  but  known  as  a living  hell. 

— London  Evening  News. 


TO  RUSSIA. 

REY  titan  of  the  steppes,  whose  wist- 
ful eyes 

Are  old  with  long  desire,  with 
dreams  are  young — 

Thy  tales  arc  not  all  told,  thy  songs  all 
sung; 

New  hopes  are  born  for  every  hope  that 
flies, 

And  stars  are  only  quenched  by  daybreak 
skies. 

Thy  face  is  to  the  dawning;  thou  hast 
sprung 

With  virile  force  and  sinews  sternly  strung 

To  thy  prophetic  and  divine  emprise. 

Seeing,  we  stretch  our  welcoming  hands  to 
thee; 

Hearing,  we  answer.  And  the  sullen 
shades 

Of  lurking  doubt,  of  old  misgiving,  flee: 

Our  hearts  are  quickened,  bygone  griev- 
ance fades; 

Thine  are  our  cherished  hopes  and  ours  thy 
foes, 

Grey  titan  of  the  steppes,  child  of  the 
snows. 

— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
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Colette,  in  La  Baionnette,  Paris 


THE  mothers!  Yes?  The  young,  those 
in  mid-channel,  or  the  old?  The 
newly  married  who,  thinking  of  their 
husbands  at  the  front,  nurse  the  young 
"class  of  ’36;”  the  matrons  who  with  pale 
faces  look  out  of  the  window,  or  the  irrecon- 
cilahlcs,  erect  as  pines,  though  in  the  sun- 
set of  their  lives,  who  remember  the  enemy 
from  the  days  when  Paris  was  besieged,  and 
who  have  not  forgiven! 

Perhaps  none  of  them  should  be  omitted, 
for  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  they, 
above  all  others,  have  represented  love, 
hope,  and  charity — and  suffering.  Not  that 
they  realize  it  themselves.  Now  and  then 
one  of  them,  bereft  by  war  of  her  most 
cherished  possession,  gravely,  or  perhaps 
with  a bitter  smile,  measures  her  loss  with 
the  more  easily  healed  sorrow  of  the  fiancee 
or  the  young  widow,  then  retires  within  her- 
self to  hide  her  grief  behind  the  seclusion 
of  a black  veil. 

We  see  her  no  more,  for  she  has  no 
companions  or  confidantes,  and  by  keeping 
to  herself  she  seemingly  wishes  to  spare 
those  yet  untouched  by  fate.  When  she 
steps  out  of  the  crowd  of  similarly  af- 
flicted mothers  to  receive  her  hero  boy’s 


cross  or  medal,  she  shows  no  signs  of  weak- 
ness, but  proudly,  and  as  if  it  were  her  due, 
carries  away  the  trophy  to  her  home. 

Let  us  say  no  more  of  these  who  would 
have  none  of'our  pity  or  praise.  Their  lives 
are  finished. 

The  least  unhappy  of  the  mothers  is  the 
youngest,  she  who  sits  with  her  arms  around 
her  precious  burden,  always  watching  the 
door,  or  scanning  the  same  turn  in  the 
road.  Her  heart  is  torn  with  anxiety,  im- 
patience, restlessness.  She  is  as  ready  to 
smile  as  to  cry.  For  her  the  spirit  of  youth 
is  the  most  powerful  tonic;  she  only  frets 
under  the  uneasiness  that  would  keep  her 
always  active  and  alert,  even  if  it  were  not 
for  that  wonderful  baby,  that  ever-changing 
marvel  in  whose  eyes  one  discovers  every 
moment  a new  world. 

How  beautiful  they  arc,  the  war  chil- 
dren! How  well  cared  for,  how  thriving, 
and  how  showered  with  love!  Their  pro- 
longed siestas  in  the  Bois  or  in  the  gardens 
have  freshened  the  bloom  of  their  cheeks. 
Their  immaculate  pink-and-whiteness  seems 
to  testify  to  the  girl  mother’s  loving  care 
of  the  now  sovereign  baby  who  for  two 
years  has  had  no  rival.  The  mother’s  entire 
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POULBOT,  in  La  Balonnetle,  Paris 


“For  the  class  of  1936  I’ll  have  to  begin 
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all  over  again.  It’s  another  girl.” 
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time  is  devoted  to  His  Majesty,  the  baby, 
nor  is  he  ever  forgotten  except  occasionally 
when  her  thoughts  wandering  to  the  absent 
one,  she  traces  in  the  baby’s  dimpled  face 
the  sometimes  fugitive,  sometimes  striking 
resemblance  to  his  soldier-father.  Sacred 
moments  these  when  in  the  twilight  the 
curly  head  and  downy  check  resolve  them- 
selves into  the  pale  or  sunburnt  features 
of  one  “somewhere  in  France  1“ 

And  at  the  same  time,  perhaps  just  on 
the  other  side  of  the  wall,  here  and  every- 
where, older  mothers,  bent  over  the  photo- 
graphs of  bearded  men,  recall,  and  see  as 
if  in  a magic  mirror,  the  golden  locks  and 
rosy  faces  of  their  babes  of  long  ago.  These 
mothers  whose  very  flesh  and  blood  fights 
today  for  France,  what  passion  consumes 
and  still  sustains  them! 

There  is  no  life  fuller  or  more  active  just 
now  than  theirs.  These,  par  excellence, 
deserve  the  name  soldier-mothers.  Noth- 
ing can  subdue  them  so  long  as  their  boys 
are  alive.  And  since  they  cannot  have  their 
sole  wish,  to  follow  the  “golden  lads”  to  the 
front,  they  must  work  without  ceasing  at 
ever  multiplying  tasks.  They  are  ready  for 
anything;  they  rise  to  every  occasion. 

Is  money  wanting?  Is  there  sorrow  or  ill- 
ness in  the  house  next  door?  They  un- 
dertake the  double  task  unflinchingly.  As 
for  their  fighting  boys,  shall  they  not  have, 
wrapped  with  a pair  of  soft  woolen  stock- 
ings, some  choice  bit  of  meat,  a can  of 
preserves,  candy  and  cakes,  and  even  some 
little  useless  trinket — “all  made  by  mother 
herself,”  as  one  young  “poilu”  rapturously 
exclaimed. 

These  splendid  mothers  only  complain 
that  they  cannot  themselves  serve.  But 
lately  possessors  of  the  living  fortune  of 
their  country,  they  have  freely  given  France 
their  treasure  of  soldiers,  some  in  mute 
resignation,  others  in  just  pride. 

“Is  he  going — so  soon?”  I asked  one 
mother,  pointing  to  her  beardless  son. 

“Why,  God  bless  you,  sure!”  she  answered 
simply. 

Once  in  Italy  I witnessed  a similar  oc- 
currence at  the  departure  of  an  infantry 
regiment.  A peasant  woman,  a magnificent 
type  of  Italian  motherhood,  picked  her  son 
out  from  the  marching  column,  and  with  a 
kiss  pinned  a bunch  of  carnations  on  his 
tunic.  Then,  smiling  bravely,  she  pushed 
him  back  into  the  ranks.  Somehow,  I can 


never  forget  those  robust  arms,  now  clasped 
around  her  hero's  neck,  then  slowly  releas- 
ing him;  nor  that  heroic  smile.  When  will 
she  ever  see  him  again,  her  boy  with  the 
carnations? 

“Oh,  that  he  would  come  back — that  he 
would  come  back!”  is  the  prayer  now  on  all 
mothers’  lips.  They  do  not  even  say  “Let 
him  come  back  whole.”  It  is  another  love, 
a less  sublime  love,  that  fears  mutilation. 
“Give  him  back  to  me,  no  matter  how.” 
Last  year  one  mother,  thinking  her  son 
dead,  found  him  alive,  but  with  both  arms 
and  a leg  missing.  A sigh  and  a colloquial, 
but  tender  expression  came  from  the  depths 
of  her  soul.  “Ah,  what  does  it  matter! 
Every  bit  of  him  is  dear  to  me!” 

And  the  other  day  in  the  street  car  I saw 
another  mother  accompanied  by  her  quite 
young  son,  uniformed,  decorated,  but  with 
one  leg  gone.  Lightly  as  ever  he  jumped 
off  the  car  on  his  single  leg  to  help  his 
mother  less  agile  on  her  two.  Replying  to 
my  look  of  admiration,  she  said  impulsively: 
“Isn’t  lie  a dear — like  that?” 

I agreed  with  her  with  all  my  heart.  For 
the  young  officer,  so  tall  and  straight  be- 
tween his  crutches,  bore  a singular  likeness 
to  the  picture  of  a certain  captain  of  a 
Zouave  regiment  who  had  lost  a leg.  He 
was  my  father,  and  I can  still  hear  my 
mother’s  loving  words: 

“Ah,  that  you  had  known  your  father  in 
his  early  days,  that  you  could  see  him  as 
he  was  when  I first  saw  him,  slender,  and 
gentle  as  a girl,  and  with  the  charming 
way  he  had  when  speaking  to  one  of  lean- 
ing forward  from  his  chair  with  his  arms 
folded  on  top  of  his  crutch  as  on  the  rail- 
ing of  a balcony;  that  you  had  seen  how 
much  all  the  girls  made  of  him  and  how 
jealous  they  were  when  he  chose  me! 

“When  we  stayed  in  Paris  on  our  wed- 
ding trip  everybody  made  way  for  him, 
even  the  cab  drivers,  who  stopped  to  let 
him  cross  the  boulevards!” 

Waiting  mothers,  mothers  who  consider 
yourselves  overwhelmed  with  blessings  if 
the  war  gives  you  back  a little  of  your  son, 
do  not  expect  to  recover  and  guard  for  your- 
selves alone  your  well-beloved,  as  helpless 
as  in  childhood  days.  Another  love  also 
watches  and  waits  to  share  with  you  the 
care  of  the  heroes,  a love  as  hungry  as  your 
own,  and  blinded  by  the  spectrum  of  their 
glory. 
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I / ASQUEZ-DIAZ,  in  La  Baionnette.  Paris 

"Don’t  carry  on  so,  mother.  Don’t  you  see  I’m  here  all  safe  and  sound,  and  with 
the  cross,  besides.” 
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GERDA  WEGENER,  In  La  Baionnttlt,  Paris 

“Mamma,  one  would  think  you  were  my  fiancee." 
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Kaiser:  "Well,  who  gave  YOU  such  a beating  up?” 

Turkey:  “Russia.  She  attacked  my  rear." 


The  Russian  Drive  in 
Asia  Minor 


THE  remarkable  advance  of  the  Russian 
armies  into  Asia  Minor  cannot  but  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  later  developments  of  the  war.  The 
tall  grand  duke  who  has  been  redeeming 
himself  by  his  exploits  in  this  territory  is 
letting  no  grass  grow  under  his  feet.  After 
a "bold  and  adventurous"  ride,  a detach- 
ment of  Cossacks  has  joined  the  British 
forces  on  the  Tigris  only  twenty-five  miles 
south  of  Kut-el-Amara  where  General 
Townshend's  troops  recently  surrendered. 
With  the  Russian  invaders  sweeping  fan- 
like through  Armenia  and  Persia,  it  begins 
to  look  as  if  the  Turk  would  at  last  be 
swept  from  the  map.  Bagdad  now  appears 
to  be  the  grand  duke's  goal,  and  with  the 
capture  of  this  Arabian  Nights  city  the  Rus- 
sian victory  would  be  complete. 

In  their  effect  upon  the  European  situa- 
tion in  general,  the  Russian  movements  arc 
of  the  utmost  significance.  Russia,  having 
won  her  coveted  prizes,  will  doubtless  be  a 
stumbling  block  on  the  road  to  peace.  She 
has  paid  high  for  her  victories,  and  will  not 
easily  be  persuaded  to  relinquish  them.  It 


is  quite  possible  that  Russian  successes  arc 
regarded  at  least  with  mingled  emotions  in 
Downing  Street,  and  that  unless  the  war 
ends  speedily,  Russia’s  voice  will  be  the 
loudest  and  the  most  insistent  at  the  ulti- 
mate peace  conference. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  interprets  the 
situation  rather  intelligently  in  the  follow- 
ing: 

“It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  British  foreign  sec- 
retary, is  thinking  about  the  victorious  ad- 
vance of  the  Russian  armies  in  Armenia  and 
Mesopotamia.  That  his  reflections  and  emo- 
tions arc  of  a mingled  and  not  entirely 
agreeable  character  may  fairly  be  assumed. 
He  must,  of  course,  be  gratified  to  know 
that  one  of  his  country's  enemies  is  being 
defeated  and  that  the  Russian  campaign  is 
achieving  so  large  a measure  of  success; 
but  as  a statesman  of  long  views  and  wide 
experience  he  cannot  conceivably  regard  the 
prospect  which  the  situation  presents  with 
an  unalloyed  satisfaction. 

"It  is  well  that  the  Turks  should  be 
beaten;  it  is  well  that  Bagdad  should  be 
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captured;  it  is  extremely  desirable  that  the 
Ottoman  Empire  should  be  eliminated  as 
a factor  in  the  war,  as  it  unquestionably 
will  be  before  very  long,  should  the  Rus- 
sians, as  they  have  planned,  carry  their 
victorious  march  to  Constantinople  and  es- 
tablish themselves  there;  but  Sir  Edward 
cannot  fail  to  see  that  these  developments, 
gratifying  as  they  may  be  in  themselves, 
will  inevitably  raise  problems  whose  solu- 
tion will  not  be  easy  and  create  conditions 
which  it  will  be  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
Great  Britain's  fundamental  interests.  Sup- 
pose that  the  end  of  the  war  finds  Russia 
in  possession  alike  of  the  Turkish  capital 
and  of  all  that  region  where  war  is  being 
waged.  Does  any  one  imagine  for  a mo- 
ment that  it  will  be  ready  to  surrender  the 
conquests  it  has  made?" 


BRUNELLESCHI,  in  Numtro,  Turin 

The  Interrupted  Turkish  Ballet 


That  Germany  may  in  the  end  be  invaded 
by  the  allies  from  the  cast  as  the  direct 
result  of  the  Russian  campaign  in  Asia 
Minor  is  the  somewhat  novel  speculation 
of  the  New  York  Evening  World,  which 
sees  in  the  junction  of  the  Russian  cavalry 
with  the  British  forces  in  Mesopotamia  the 
beginning  of  an  invincible  line  from  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  Tigris.  To  quote: 

“When  this  is  formed — while  the  French 
and  English  keep  the  Germans  fully  occu- 
pied on  the  western  war  front,  what  is  to 
prevent  Russian  armies  from  surging,  wave 
after  wave,  across  Germany's  eastern  fron- 
tiers? The  cost  of  even  attempting  to  in- 
vade Germany  from  the  west  may  be 
prohibitive.  But  her  eastern  borders  are  less 
elaborately  protected.  And  the  Russians 
now  have  millions  of  men,  vast  quantities 
of  ammunition 
and  supplies  and 
the  reserve 
strength  of  a 
huge  nation  ap- 
parently able  to 
suffocate  others 
by  merely 
stretching  its 
mighty  limbs 
over  them. 

"No  one  knows, 
of  course.  But  it 
begins  to  look  as 
though,  if  any 
conquering  army 
ever  docs  march 
through  the 
Brandenburg  gate 
into  Unter  den 
Linden,  the  Rus- 
sian eagle  might 
be  the  first  to 
lord  it  over  the 
Prussian  bird.” 
According  t o 
the  New  York 
Evening  Mail,  un- 
less the  Ottoman 
armies  check 
Russia’s  extraor- 
dinary progress, 
the  map  of  Asia 
Minor  will  figure 
as  one  of  the 
most  difficult 
problems  on  the 
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From  L'Esqutlla  de  la  Torralta.  Barcelona 
Judging  from  His  Appetite,  He’s  Not  Dead  Yet 


green  table  of  the 
peace  conference. 

We  read: 

"This  possibil- 
ity loomed  large 
with  the  taking 
of  Trebizond.  It 
became  a proba- 
bility in  the  light 
of  the  news  that 
a Cossack  de- 
tachment, operat- 
ing through 
Persian  territory, 
had  effected  a 
junction  with  the 
British  expe- 
dition under  Gen. 

Sir  Percy  Lake  in 
the  valley  of  the 
Tigris,  thirty-five 
miles  south  of 
Kut-el-Amara. 

“At  the  mo- 
ment when  the 
British  were  fac- 
ing the  inevitable 
surrender  at  Kut- 
el-Amara,  several 
Russian  armies 
were  pouring  in 
a resistless  stream 
southward  a n d 
westward 
through  Persia 
and  Armenia  in 
the  direction  of 
the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  and 
of  Smyrna  and  Constantinople. 

“This  movement  was  directed  at  the  at- 
tainment of  an  object  which  Russian  policy 
has  pursued  with  persistence  for  centuries — 
the  acquisition  of  an  open  port  at  Con- 
stantinople. The  failure  of  the  British 
campaign  against  Bagdad  has  been  reme- 
died by  the  Russian  successes.  Bagdad  is 
the  commercial  and  strategic  heart  of  Meso- 
potamia, and  Mesopotamia  forms  the  bar- 
rier between  the  British  possessions  in 
northern  Africa  and  those  in  western  Asia. 
Mesopotamia  in  British  hands  would  form 
the  ‘bridge’  which  would  connect  Egypt 
with  India,  through  the  southern  portion  of 
Persia,  which  was  allotted  as  England's 
sphere  of  influence  by  the  terms  of  the 


Russo-British  agreements,  signed  two  or 
three  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  pres- 
ent war. 

“The  services  which  Russia  is  rendering 
to  her  allies  are  enhancing  her  importance 
in  the  quadruple  entente.  Already  she  is 
looming  up  as  the  dominant  factor  in  the 
international  situation. 

“But  even  if  the  central  powers  should 
dominate  the  councils  of  the  conference, 
Russia  would  hold  a pawn  of  the  greatest 
value  as  possessor  of  Mesopotamia.  That 
highly  desirable  territory  between  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  has  been  the  ob- 
ject of  Germany's  political  and  commercial 
calculations  for  half  a generation.  The  Bag- 
dad railway  is  only  a phase  of  the  enter- 
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THE  ORDER  OF  MERIT 
Turkey:  “And  is  this  all  the  compensation  I get?" 


LOUIS  RAEMAEKERS,  in  Amsterdam  Telegraal 
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PAM,  in  Vefc/iernye  Vremya,  Pelrograd 
OVER  THE  PRECIPICE 

Kaiser:  “Don't  be  afraid  to  fly-  I promise  you  that  with  the  German  eagle  behind 
your  shoulders  you  will  safely  reach — the  bottom.” 
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prises  which  German  foresight  has  been 
pushing  or  contemplating  in  her  near  east- 
ern policy  for  twenty  years  past.  The  value 
of  Germany’s  'bridge'  through  Serbia  and 
Bulgaria  was  designed  to  connect  Berlin 
not  only  with  Constantinople  but  with  the 
mouth  of  the  Tigris  and  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Russia  mastery  of  Mesopo- 


tamia would  detract  greatly  from  the  value 
of  this  ‘bridge’  to  Germany. 

"In  Europe  Russia’s  losses  of  territory  to 
Germany  are  enormous.  If  the  Russians 
had  not  succeeded  in  seizing  the  Turkish 
territory  which  they  now  have,  they  would 
have  gone  into  the  peace  conference  empty- 
handed.” 


PAM,  in  Vtlchttnyt  Vttmya,  Ptlrograd 

A NECESSARY  OPERATION 

Making  the  “Sick  Man"  Harmless  by  Pulling  All  His  Rotten  Teeth 
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PAM,  in  Vetchernye  Vremy a,  Pttrogrcd 

TRYING  TO  STOP  THE  RUSSIAN  ADVANCE 
Enver  Pasha:  “Ah,  ha!  I’ve  got  you  now!  You  can’t  slip  away  from  me.” 
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LVUIS  RAEMAEKERS.  in  Amsterdam  Teltgraaf 


'Why,  I've  killed  you  twice,  and  you  dare  to  come  back  again!' 
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ZABORVSKY , in  Lukomorye,  Pelrograd 

Moving  Back  with  All  His  Belongings  to  His  Homestead 

Sign  on  the  post  reads  "Asia  Minor." 
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CERDA  WEGENER,  In  La  Baionnelle,  Paris 


K\/ 


A Panic  in  the  Seraglio 
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The  Prisoners 

VILE  feature  of  German  "frightfulness”  is 
this : that  she  mixes  poison  with  her  prison- 
ers’ rations.  Not  content  with  starving 
their  bodies,  she  hides  truth  from  them  and 
floods  their  minds  with  lies.  Those  in  com- 
mand— officers,  educated  men,  claiming  the  service  of 
their  soldiers  and  civil  guard  and  the  respect  of  their 
nation — deliberately  hash  a daily  meal  of  falsehood 
and  serve  up  German  victories  and  triumphs  on  land 
and  sea  as  sauce  to  the  starvation  diet  of  their  defense- 
less captives. 

In  the  earlier  months  of  the  war,  while  yet  the 
spiritual  slough  into  which  Germany  had  sunk  was 
unguessed,  and  the  mixture  of  child  and  devil  exem- 
plified by  frightfulness  continued  unfathomed,  these 
daily  lies  undoubtedly  answered  their  cowardly  pur- 
pose, cast  down  the  spirit  of  thousands,  and  added 
another  pang  to  their  captivity.  But  our  armies  know 
better  now,  and  those  diminishing  numbers  likely  to 
be  taken  prisoners  in  the  future  see  the  end  more 
clearly  than  the  foe  can.  Lies  will  be  met  with 
laughter  henceforth,  for  our  enemies  have  put  them- 
selves beyond  the  pale.  They  may  starve  and  insult 
our  bodies;  but  their  power  to  poison  our  brains  has 
passed  from  them  forever.  We  know  them  at  last. 
They  have  spun  a web  of  barbed  villainy  between  their 
souls  and  ours;  and  the  evil  committed  for  one  foul 
purpose  alone — to  terrify  free  men  and  break  the  spirit 
of  the  sons  of  liberty — has  produced  results  far  differ- 
ent and  created  a situation  more  terrible  for  them  than 
for  their  outraged  enemies. 

For  in  this  matter  of  misrepresentation  and  lying, 
born  of  Prussia  and  by  her  spoon-fed  pack  of  martinets, 
professors,  and  churchmen,  mingled  with  Germany's 
daily  bread  for  a generation,  it  is  she  and  not  we  who 
will  reap  the  whirlwind  of  that  sowing;  it  is  she  and 
not  we  who  must  soon  pant  and  tear  the  breast  in  the 
pangs  of  the  poison. 

Between  the  mad  and  the  sane  there  can  be  only  one 
victor ; and  when  the  time  comes,  may  Germany’s  robe 
of  repentance  be  a strait  waistcoat  of  the  allies’  choos- 
ing. For  she  has  drunk  deep  of  the  poison,  and  those 
who  anticipate  a speedy  cure  will  be  as  mad  as  she. 
When  the  escaped  tigress  is  back  in  her  cage,  men 
look  to  the  bars,  for  none  wants  a second  mauling. 

EDEN  PHILLPOTTS 
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The  Sea  Mine 

j|HEN  Raemaekers  pictures  von  Tirpitz  to 
us,  he  does  so  with  savage  scorn.  He  is 
not  the  hard-bitten  pirate  of  story — but  a 
senile,  crapulous,  lachrymose  imbecile;  an 
object  of  derision.  He  fits  more  with  one 
of  Jacobs’  tales  of  longshore  soakers,  than  with  the 
tragedies  that  have  made  him  infamous.  But  when 
he  draws  von  Tirpitz’  victims,  the  touch  is  one  of 
almost  harrowing  tenderness.  The  Hun  is  a master 
of  many  modes  of  killing,  but  however  tom,  or  twisted, 
or  tortured  he  leaves  the  murdered,  Raemaekers  can 
make  the  dreadful  spectacle  bearable  by  the  piercing 
dignity  with  which  he  portrays  the  dead.  In  none  of 
these  cartoons  is  his  saeva  indignatio  rendered  with 
more  sheer  beauty  of  design,  or  with  a craftsmanship 
more  exquisite,  than  in  this  monument  to  the  sea- 
mined  prey.  The  symbolism  is  perfect,  and  of  the 
essence  of  the  design.  The  dead  sink  slowly  to  their 
resting  place,  but  the  merciful  twilight  of  the  sea  veils 
from  us  the  glazed  horror  of  the  eyes  that  no  piety 
can  now  close.  Even  the  dumb  senseless  fish  shoots 
from  the  scene  in  mute  and  terrified  protest,  while 
from  these  poor  corpses  there  rise  surfaceward  the 
silver  bubbles  of  their  expiring  breath.  One  seems  to 
see  crying  human  souls  prisoned  in  these  spheres.  And 
it  is,  indeed,  such  sins  as  these  that  cry  to  Heaven 
for  vengeance.  Blood  guiltiness  must  rest  upon  the 
heads  of  those  that  do  them,  upon  the  heads  of  their 
children — aye,  and  of  their  children’s  children  too. 
This  exquisite  and  tender  drawing  is  something  more 
than  the  record  of  inexpiable  crime.  It  is  a prophecy. 
And  the  prophecy  is  a curse. 

ARTHUR  POLLEN 
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The  Sea  Mine 
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Massacre  of  the  Innocents 

OME  “neutrals,”  and  even  some  of  the 
people  here  in  England,  still  doubt  the 
reality  of  the  German  atrocities  in  Belgium, 
but  Raemaekers  has  seen  and  spoken  with 
those  to  whom  the  scene  depicted  in  this 
cartoon  is  an  ugly  reality.  One  who  would  understand 
it  to  the  full  must  visualize  the  hands  behind  the 
thrusting  rifle  butts,  and  the  faces  behind  the  hands, 
as  well  as  the  praying,  maddened,  despairing,  vengeful 
women  of  the  picture — and  must  visualize,  too,  the 
men  thrust  back  another  way,  to  wait  their  fate  at  the 
hands  of  these  apostles  of  a civilization  of  force. 

Yet  even  then  full  realization  is  impossible ; the 
man  whose  pencil  has  limned  these  faces  has  only 
caught  a far-off  echo  of  the  reality,  and  thus  we  who 
see  his  picture  are  yet  another  stage  removed  from  the 
full  horror  of  the  scene  that  he  gives  us.  Not  on  us, 
in  England,  have  the  rifle  butts  fallen ; not  for  us  has 
it  chanced  that  we  should  be  shepherded  “men  to  the 
right,  women  to  the  left”;  not  ours  the  trenched 
graves  and  the  extremity  of  shame.  Thus  it  is  not 
for  us  to  speak,  as  the  people  of  Belgium  and  northern 
France  will  speak,  of  the  limits  of  endurance,  and  of 
war’s  last  terrors  imposed  on  those  whom  war  should 
have  passed  by  and  left  untouched.  We  gather, 
dimly  and  with  but  a tithe  of  the  feeling  that  experi- 
ence can  impart,  that  these  extremities  of  shame  and 
suffering  have  been  imposed  on  a people  that  has  done 
no  wrong,  and  we  may  gain  some  slight  satisfaction 
from  the  thought  that  to  this  nation  is  apportioned  a 
share  in  the  work  of  vengeance  on  the  criminals. 


The 
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THE  MASSACRE  OF  THE  INNOCENTS 
"We  MUST  do  everything  in  good  order — so  men  to  the  right,  women  to  the  left.” 
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Bernhardiism 

T is  the  most  bestial  part  of  this  most 
bestial  thing  that  it  is  calculated  and  a 
matter  of  orders.  The  private  soldier  takes 
his  share  of  the  loot,  and  is  generally 
the  instrument  of  the  cold  and  ordered 
killing ; but  it  is  the  officer  class  which  most  profits  in 
goods,  and  it  is  the  higher  command  which  dictates 
the  policy.  It  was  so  in  1870.  It  is  much  more  so 
today. 

This  note  of  calculation  is  particularly  to  be  seen  in 
the  fluctuations  through  which  that  policy  has  passed. 
When  the  enemy  was  absolutely  certain  of  victory, 
outnumbering  the  invaded  by  nearly  two  to  one,  and 
sweeping  all  before  him,  we  had  massacres  upon 
massacres ; Louvain,  Aerschot,  the  wholesale  butchery 
of  Dinant,  the  Lorraine  villages  (and  in  particular  the 
hell  of  Guebervilliers).  Even  at  the  very  extremity  of 
his  tide  of  invasion,  and  in  the  last  days  of  it,  came  the 
atrocities  and  destruction  of  Sermaize. 

In  the  very  act  of  the  defeat  which  has  pinned  him 
and  which  began  the  process  of  his  destruction,  he  was 
attempting  yet  a further  repetition  of  these  unnameable 
things  at  Senlis  under  the  very  gates  of  Paris. 

Then  came  the  months  when  he  felt  less  secure. 
The  whole  thing  was  at  once  toned  down  by  order. 
Pillage  was  reduced  to  isolated  cases,  and  murder  also. 
Few  children  suffered. 

A recovery  of  confidence  throughout  his  eastern 
successes  last  summer  renewed  all  the  crimes.  Poland 
is  full  of  them  and  the  Serbian  land  as  well. 

In  general,  you  have  throughout  these  months  of  his 
ordeal  a regular  succession,  of  excess  in  vileness  when 
he  is  confident,  of  restraint  in  it  when  he  is  touched 
by  fear. 

The  effect  of  fear  upon  the  dull  soul  is  a character- 
istic familiar  to  all  men  who  know  their  Prussian  from 
history,  particularly  the  wealthier  governing  classes 
of  Prussia.  It  is  a characteristic  which  those  who  are 
in  authority  during  this  war  will  do  well  to  bear  in 
mind.  Properly  used,  that  knowledge  may  be  made  an 
instrument  of  victory. 
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"If  I hadn’t  done  it,  some  one  else  might." 
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The  Next  to  be  Kicked  Out— Dumba’s 
Master 

ElnfNCLE  SAM  is  no  longer  the  simple  New 
England  farmer  of  a century  ago.  He  is 
Jffl  rich  beyond  calculation.  His  family  is 
more  numerous  than  that  of  any  Euro- 
pean  country  save  Russia.  His  interests 
are  world-wide,  his  trade  tremendous,  his  industry 
complex,  his  finance  fabulous.  Above  all,  his  family 
is  no  longer  of  one  race.  The  hatreds  of  Europe  are 
not  echoed  in  his  house;  they  are  shared,  and  rever- 
berate through  his  corridors.  It  is  difficult,  then,  for 
him  to  take  the  simple  views  of  right  and  wrong,  of 
justice  and  humanity,  that  he  took  a century  ago. 
He  is  tempted  to  balance  a hundred  sophistries 
against  principles  of  freedom  and  good  faith  that 
yet  burn  strongly  within  him.  He  is  driven  to 
temporize  with  the  evil  thing  he  hates,  because  he 
fears,  if  he  does  not,  that  his  household  will  be  split, 
and  thus  the  greater  evil  befall  him.  But  those  that 
personify  the  evil  may  goad  him  once  too  often, 
Dumba,  the  lesser  criminal — as  also  the  less  dexterous 
— has  betrayed  himself  and  is  expelled.  When  will 
Bemstorff’s  turn  come?  That  it  will  come,  indeed 
must  come,  is  self-evident.  The  artist  sees  things  too 
clearly  as  they  are,  not  to  see  also  what  they  will  be. 
He  therefore  skips  the  ignoble  interlude  of  prevari- 
cation, quibble,  and  intrigue,  and  gives  us  Uncle  Sam 
happy  at  last  in  his  recovered  simplicity.  So  we  see 
him  here,  enjoying  himself,  as  only  a white  man  can, 
in  a whole-hearted  spuming  of  lies,  cruelty,  and 
murder. 

Note  that  Bemstorff — the  victim  of  a gesture  "for- 
tunately rare  amongst  gentlemen” — is  already  in  full 
flight  through  the  air,  while  Uncle  Sam’s  left  foot  has 
still  fifteen  inches  to  travel.  The  promise  of  an  added 
velocity  indicates  that  the  flight  of  the  unmasked 
diplomatist  will  be  far.  The  sketched  vista  of  descend- 
ing steps  gives  us  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the 
drop  at  the  end  will  be  deep.  Every  muscle  of  our 
sinewy  relative  is  tense,  limp,  and  projectile — the 
mouthpiece  of  Prussia  goes  to  his  inevitable  end. 
There  is  no  need  of  a sequel  to  show  him  shattered 
and  crumpled  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairway. 

ARTHUR  POLLEN 
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MORGAN,  in  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

Old  King  Sol  Is  an  Ardent 
Old  Soul 


ROBINSON,  in  New  York 

“Look,  mother!  He's  practically 
whole!" 


The  Day  We  Celebrate 


THE  glorious  Fourth  isn’t  what 
it  once  was.  Do  you  remem- 
ber when  you  tied  a string 
to  your  great  toe,  connecting  with 
the  corresponding  toe  of  your 
chum  across  the  street?  There  was 
no  chance  of  sleeping  late  that 
morning.  At  dawn  the  fusillade 
began.  The  family  cat  took  refuge 
underneath  the  porch,  and  didn't 
venture  out  for  days.  Even  your 
best  friend,  your  dog,  seemed  to 
suspect  something,  and  was  glad 
when  all  the  noise  was  over. 

There  were  "Kings”  and 
"Queens”  in  the  bunches  of  fire- 
crackers then.  The  "Kings,”  if  we 
remember  right,  were  green,  and 
the  "Queens,”  yellow.  They  were 
supposed  to  explode  with  a some- 
what louder  bang  than  the  mere 
privates,  which  were  red.  But 
there  were  disappointments  in 
every  pack,  and  for  days  after- 
ward the  burnt  marks  on  the 
porch  and  sidewalk  testified 
to  the  "cat  and  dog  fights” 
which  had  been  made  by 
the  "sizzers.” 

Then,  at  night,  there 
were  real  fireworks  on 
the  green — Roman  can- 
dles showering  con- 


DONAHEY,  la  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
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Wife:  *'Oh,  very  well!  I hope  you  have  a good  time." 
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and  Other  July  Days 


, in  New  York  Tribune 
140  Years  Young 


stellations  of  colored  fire,  skyrock- 
ets that  painted  the  heavens,  and 
pinwheels  that  were  fiery  glories. 

Possibly  you  can  also  remember 
the  hose-coupling  contests,  the  po- 
tato races,  and  the  reading  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  by 
the  local  congressman.  As  Briggs 
would  put  it,  those  were  the  days 
of  real  sport.  But  how  they  have 
changed! 

The  "Sane  Fourth"  movement, 
while  it  has  eliminated  the  casual- 
ties due  to  over-enthusiasm  in  the 
cause  of  liberty,  seems  to  have 
supplied  nothing  thus  far  to  take 
the  place  of  the  old-fashioned 
Fourth.  Uncle  Sam’s  birthday  now 
is  as  quiet  as  a Sunday  in  Phila- 
delphia. 


The  suggestion  has  been  made 
that  we  celebrate  July  4 as  "Amer- 
icanization day,”  and  devote  it  to 
the  uplift  of  the  foreign  born. 
This  might  be  an  excellent  idea 
if  it  didn't  altogether  ignore 
the  interests  of  the  native- 
born.  Possibly  we  will  evolve 
something  that  will,  in  a 
measure,  take  the 
place  of  the  old 
Fourth. 


Copyright,  Philadelphia  Intjulrer  Co. 
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the  Onl/Chinese-mericdn 
Cartoonist  in  Gptiviti/ 


and  speedily  became  the  chief  contributor 
to  one  of  the  high-school  magazines  pub- 
lished in  that  city.  Ambitious  still  to  work 
on  a regular  newspaper,  Fung  spent  his 
spare  time  visiting  the  art  rooms,  listening 
to  the  advice  of  the  men  experienced  in  the 
business,  and  always  trying  to  find  his  own 
opportunity. 

A large  vaudeville  theater  wanted  an 
artist  to  make  up  cartoons  of  the  current 
acts  for  use  as  lobby  display  cards,  and 
Fung  got  the  job.  He  held  it  so  success- 
fully that  his  work  attracted  attention  from 
the  newspapers,  and  lie  figured  as  the  hero 
of  several  special  articles. 

Eventually  Fung  got  his  chance,  as  most 
boys  do  who  want  to  join  a newspaper  art 
staff  badly  enough.  He  went  to  work  for 
the  Post-lntclligcnccr  as  a comic  artist,  and 
is  now  making  good  as  a cartoonist. 


PAUL 

FUNG, 
t h e 
young  Chi- 
nese-Amer- 
ica n c a r- 
toonist  of 
the  Seattle 
Post  -Intel- 
ligencer, is 
prized  high- 
ly by  his 
paper  as  the  only  one  of  his  species  in  cap- 
tivity. Young  Mr.  Fung  has  thus  far  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  his  honors  with  a degree 
of  modesty  which  promises  well  for  his 
future.  With  the  tireless  industry  peculiar 
to  the  Chinese  he  has  coupled  an  enterprise 
and  a sense  of  humor  truly  American,  and 
the  combination  has  enabled  him  to  put 
over  a remarkbly  high  percentage  of  good 
work  on  his  first  newspaper  job. 

Paul  Fung  was  born  in  Seattle  18  years 
ago.  When  he  was  five  years  old  his  par- 
ents returned  to  their  former  home  in 
China,  taking  Paul  with  them. 

An  older  sister,  who  lives  in  America, 
sent  the  boy  copies  of  the  American  comic 
supplements  and  he  became  ambitious  to 
take  up  newspaper  work  in  the  land  where 
he  was  born.  From  copying  the  Katzcn- 
jammer  Kids  and  Happy  Hooligan,  Fung 
took  the  next  and  almost  inevitable  step 
of  seeking  instruction  in  drawing. 

His  first  teacher  was  a Chinese  artist  and 
he  followed  the  Chinese  method  of  instruc- 
tion. Fung  was  taught  to  copy  convention- 
alized flowers  and  leaves  and  birds  out  of 
a book  of  prints,  working  with  camcl’s- 
hair  brush  on  a pad  of  soft  paper  with 
Chinese  ink  as  his  medium. 


During  his  six  years  in  China  young 
Fung  passed  through  what  corresponds  to 
a high-school  course.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  with  his  father  and  his  brother  he 
returned  to  Portland,  Ore.,  where  he  fin- 
ished an  American  grammar-grade  educa- 
tion. 

In  Seattle,  Fung  entered  the  high  school  PtuI  Fungi  After  a Cartoon  by  Himself 
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A SARTORIAL  TREAT  FROM  THE  GALLERY 

R.  M.  Brinkerhoff,  in  the  New  York  Evening  Mail 


THE  ever-changing  view,  the  bird’s-eye, 
looking  down  from  the  visitors’  gal- 
lery in  the  senate  upon  the  brows 
and  crowns  of  the  toga  wearers,  should  be 
seen  at  once  in  all  present  splendor.  It  is 
a sartorial  treat.  Such  varieties  of  hair, 
hair  cuts,  hair  combs  and  absences  of  hair 
as  distinguish  the  present  upper  house  may 
never  again  be  gathered  together. 

Senator  Reed  Smoot,  from  the  plural 
wives  state,  has  to  lower  the  part  of  his  hair 
three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  each  session. 
The  ways  and  means  committee  and  the 
bureau  of  statistics  have  figured  that  his  side 

ISO 


hair  can’t  last  through  another  term. 

With  his  undergrowth  of  pompadour  of 
deep  autumnal  shades  Senator  La  Follette 
has  added  three  inches  to  his  stature. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  the  senator  from 
Massachusetts,  reverently  upholding  Bos- 
ton’s culinary  fame,  wears  his  hair  scram- 
bled. Somehow  his  kinky  ringlets  give  the 
impression  of  something  that  had  been 
stirred  till  a silvery  foam  rose  to  the  top. 
His  ample  mustache  and  foxlike  chin  whis- 
kers make  him  a striking  contrast  to  Ollie 
James,  of  Kentucky,  with  his  highly  pol- 
ished dome  and  facade. 
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‘‘T*ATE  de  foie  gras”  is  a French  dish 
made  of  goose  liver  and  served  by 
Irish  waiters.  You  will  find  it  men- 
tioned on  the  menu  of  almost  every  fash- 
ionable hotel  and  restaurant.  If  it  is  ever 
your  good  luck  to  eat  in  a place  where  they 
have  patty-de-what-you-may-call-it  on  the 
bill  of  fare,  don't  display  your  bad  bring- 
ing up  by  calling  for  it.  It  will  save  the 
waiter  the  humiliation  of  explaining  how  it 
happened  that  they  are  just  out  of  it  and 
how  a cargo  on  its  way  was  overtaken  and 
sunk  by  a German  submarine.  Pate  de  foie 
gras  is  a standard  filler  which  is  kept  in 
type  form  to  give  the  place  a swell  air. 


jacent  recesses  and  larger  cells  of  the 
stomach  with  commoner  food  as  a priming 
coat,  adding  the  pate  for  a top  dresser,  so 
that  the  flavor  thereof  may  remain  intact 
as  long  as  possible.  In  this  way  you'll 
get  a reasonable  return  for  your  money 
and  a certain  amount  of  satisfaction.  Don't 
ever  attempt  to  pronounce  the  dish  aloud  in 
public,  because  it  isn’t  what  it  spells.  Let 
the  Irish  waiter  pronounce  it  for  you,  then 
you'll  make  no  mistake.  Ill  ordering,  point 
to  it  with  your  finger,  preferably  the  one 
with  the  big  diamond  ring  on  it,  and  don’t 
forget  that  a generous  tip  should  follow  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  service,  for  the  dig- 


Should  it  ever  fall 
to  your  lot  that  it 
becomes  imperative 
that  pate-dc-so-forth 
be  served  to  you,  in 
Heaven’s  name 
notify  the  chef  a few 
days  in  advance  so 
that  he  may  arrange 
with  the  manage- 
ment for  the  neces- 
sary material  for 
building  it,  because 
you  must  know  that 
it  requires  French 
geese  for  this  rare 
dish,  those  which 
have  lived  in  France 
long  enough  to  de- 
velop ample  livers. 
Be  sure  to  observe 
the  price  too,  for  it 
comes  in  three  fig- 
ures only.  In  order 
to  thoroughly  ap- 
preciate this  tooth- 
some bit,  you  should 
first  fill  up  the  ad- 


nity  of  pate  de  foie 
gras  should  be  sus- 
tained at  •*"  hazards! 

Little  do  we 

realize  the  mis- 
ery we  are 
about  to  spread 
when  we  spit  on  our 
hook  and  cast  it  into 
the  stream  where 
the  speckled  beau- 
ties abide.  The  in- 
nocent child-fishes 
who  have  just  left 
their  warm  beds 
and  are  playing 
about  their  little 
front  yards  or  chas- 
ing across  the  brook 
to  play  with  the 
fish-children  of  a 
neighbor,  sensing  no 
danger,  find  a fat, 
wriggling  angle- 
worm  crossing  their 
path.  Imagine,  if 
you  can,  the  anxiety 
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of  the  heartbroken 
mother-fish  when 
she  calls  to  her 
brood  to  come  home 
and  prepare  for 
school — for  I would 
have  you  know  that 
fish  have  schools 
and  are  often  to  be 
found  in  them — and 
this  dear  old  mother 
discovers  that  one  of 
her  ten  thousand 
twins  is  missing!  If 
she  has  any  moth- 
erly instinct,  she  will 
wring  her  fins  and 
tear  out  her  scales 
in  anguish  over  her 
missing  offspring 
while  her  scalding 
tears  are  added  to 
the  waters  of  her 
surroundings.  No, 
you  are  too  selfish 
to  appreciate  that 
there  is  life  and 
tenderness  below  the  surface  of  that  stream, 
which  has  its  joys  and  its  sorrows  not  at  all 
unlike  those  of  the  lazy  marauder  whose 
image  is  reflected  in  it.  You  are  not  content 
with  breaking  up  the  happy  home  of  little 
inoffensive  worms,  but  you  must  carry  your 
work  of  destruction  into  that  other  sphere 
already  mentioned,  and  all  this  to  appease 
your  gluttonous  appetite!  . . . By  the  way, 
that  reminds  me  that  the  trout  season  opens 
within  two  days  and  I haven’t  a worm  dug! 

STRANGE  is  the  march  of  time.  The 
Billy  and  Nanny  goat  were  once  a 
dominating  feature  in  every  civilized 
American  community.  A snapshot  could 


not  have  been 
taken  without  a goat 
somewhere  in  the 
picture,  but  the  goat 
was  not  deemed  a fit 
insect  to  hobnob  in 
swell  society.  Its 
product  might  be 
admitted  across  the 
threshold  of  the 
rich,  but  not  its 
savory  self.  The 
highest  standard  the 
goat  has  ever  at- 
tained is  the  mascot- 
ship  of  a volunteer 
fire  company,  or  a 
similar  office  in  the 
U.  S.  Navy,  which 
was  practically  the 
lowest  rank  of  any 
living  thing  aboard. 
In  his  palmy  days 
vivid  posters  were 
often  seen  of  him  in 
the  act  of  juggling 
with  a glass  of  fresh 
Bock,  and  now,  since  the  breweries  them- 
selves are  in  disfavor,  the  American  Billy 
goat  is  doomed  to  pass  down  the  line  of 
has-beens! 

WHEN  a man  rents  a post  office  lock 
box  he  has  reason  to  anticipate  that 
its  interior  will  receive  at  least  fair 
consideration  from  the  distributor  of  mails, 
but  it  seems  that  in  this  matter  Uncle  Sam 
is  either  very  selfish  or  decidedly  negligent. 
I have  gone  into  the  post  office  day  after 
day,  bending  my  weary  bones  to  the  level 
of  my  box  number  and  gazing  with  inde- 
scribable disappointment  into  vacant  space. 
It  is  no  incentive  to  put  a fellow  in  a good 
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frame  of  mind  when  he  expects  to  behold 
his  box  jammed  full  of  checks  and  missives 
of  love  and  finds  himself  confronted  by 
nothing  but  a blank  stare  I For  that  reason, 
I am  an  advocate  of  meters.  Let  us  enjoy 
them  on  our  lock  boxes  as  we  do  on  our 
gas  system  and  pay  in  accordance  with  the 
amount  of  mail  matter  passing  through 
them.  I don’t  very  often  get  out  of  sorts, 
but  when  I see  a distributor,  be  he  man 


WHEN  Washington  crossed  the  Dela- 
ware it  was  deemed  some  feat,  to  be 
sure,  because  the  world,  or  the  Phila- 
delphia end  of  it,  was  yet  new,  and  most 
any  old  trick  that  could  be  pulled  off  might 
have  been  regarded  as  marvelous.  But 
Washington  had  the  entire  Delaware  to 
himself  and  made  the  crossing  before  the 
morning  rush  hours,  while  the  Camden 
Ferry  was  still  slumbering  at  its  moorings 


or  woman,  with  an  armful  of  mail,  enough 
to  appease  the  holder  of  every  box  in  the 
"shebang”,  deliberately  and  constantly 
ignore  the  locality  of  my  box,  I naturally 
get  peevish.  There  should  be  no  favorit- 
ism shown  in  the  distribution  of  mail  mat- 
ter among  patrons.  It  should  be  distributed 
equally  and  generously.  If  the  government 
cannot  assure  its  subjects  such  treatment 
with  all  the  hundreds  of  letters  arriving 
daily,  then  the  lock  box  should  be  abolished 
as  we  do  not  care  to  retain  it  for  effect 


and  there  was  absolutely  nothing  to  hinder 
his  making  that  little  pleasure  trip  a 
thorough  success  excepting  a few  chunks 
of  ice  which  had  been  overlooked  by  the 
trust.  It  is  truly  unfortunate  that  the  inci- 
dent found  its  way  into  history,  for  it  makes 
mighty  tame  reading  for  this  generation 
of  auto  dodgers.  If  Washington  had  ever 
tried  crossing  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  on 
a busy  day  and  reached  the  other  side  with- 
out the  loss  of  a single  soldier,  the  feat 
might  be  worthy  of  comment  or  honorable 
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mention  among  the  heroic  events  in  Ameri- 
can history. 

SOME  months  ago  I commented  briefly 
upon  the  persistent  use  of  the  table 
knife  as  a most  natural  medium  for 
conveying  into  the  human  system  our  daily 
table  d'hotcs  and  a la  cartes,  but  I enter- 
tained no  hope  or  intention,  while  penning 
those  lines,  of  reforming  the  habits  of  many 
of  my  dear  readers  who  were  so  gifted  in 
the  art  of  sword  swallowing  that  I had 
despaired  of  such  good  luck.  But  since 
they  have  shown  a tendency  of  heeding  my 
remarks  and  a disposition  to  heed  on  fur- 
ther, I feel  that  I may  be  able  also  to 
break  them  of  the  habit  of  using  the  back 
or  the  palm  of  the  hand  for  a napkin.  The 
habit  of  using  the  hand  for  dispersing  stray 
remnants  of  food  that  linger  upon  the  visage 
is  of  prehistoric  origin  and  was  considered 
» quite  fashionable  at  that  remote  period.  It 
is  one  of  the  few  natural  traits  that  have 
stuck  to  us  and  will  stick  till  the  last  dog 
is  hung.  The  habit  has  again  become  pop- 
ular since  the  price  of  laundry  work  has 
gone  from  seventy-five  to  one-fifty  per 
week. 

SOME  men  when  they  enter  matrimony 
deliberately  place  themselves  in  hope- 
less bondage.  Now,  that  is  no  way  to 
reach  the  height  of  connubial  bliss.  I have 
seen  men  so  meek  that  they  dared  not  even 


“sass"  back  to  their  wives'  outbursts  of 
heated  ejaculations.  What  would  have  be- 
come of  King  Solomon  with  all  his  wisdom 
had  he  permitted  himself  to  be  led  by  the 
apron  strings  of  his  eight  hundred  help- 
mates? 

MANGLED  linen  shirts  are  the  basis 
for  A-number-onc  paper  pulp.  To 
bring  them  to  a proper  stage  of 
availability  they  must  first  receive  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  laundry.  There  is  no 
known  process  so  sure  of  results  along  the 
line  of  mangling  as  that  of  this  champion 
mangier.  It  may  require  three  or  four  trips 
to  said  laundry  before  a satisfactory  con- 
dition is  reached  to  render  them  fit  as  an 
element  of  raw  material  for  the  finer  qual- 
ity of  paper,  but  they  usually  receive  the 
proper  laceration  before  the  fifth  washing. 
Flax  is  the  natural  basis  of  the  linen  shirt, 
and  the  shirt  is  the  most  desirable  stock 
for  pure  pulp,  but  the  war  has  elevated  the 
shirt  in  price  and  caused  a curtailment  of 
our  supply  to  the  laundry,  so  that  from  this 
date  henceforth  it  will  be  impracticable  for 
us  in  our  present  impecunious  condition  to 
continue  to  furnish  the  paper  mills  with 
laundered  linen. 
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CARICATURE  AND  MORALS 

ARICATURE  and  moral  criticism” 
was  tile  subject  of  a lecture  delivered 
recently  in  Philadelphia  by  Prof. 
Louis  W.  Flaccus  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

After  praising  cartoonists  for  their  dis- 
play of  moral  strength  on  occasions,  and 
condemning  them  for  their  display  of 
shiftiness  at  times,  Dr.  Flaccus  spoke  of 
the  characteristics  of  cartoonists  in  dif- 
ferent countries. 

"Why  is  it,”  he  asked,  “that  French 
caricaturists  make  marriage  a thing  of 
ridicule,  American  caricaturists  do  their 
best  to  discredit  the  presidency,  and  papers 
of  the  type  of  Simplicissimus  and  the 
Pasquino  carry  irreverence  to  great  lengths? 
Moral  radicalism  will  always  have  a place 
in  caricature,  and  there  is  a moral  indi- 
vidualism which  would  rather  praise  the 
devil  in  secret  than  God  en  masse.  But  the 
general  drift  of  caricature  is  socially  pro- 
tective in  spirit.  The  license  is  that  of  the 
artist,  not  of  the  moralist.  What  seems  a 
foul,  satiric  underthrust  at  morality  or  re- 
ligion is  often  merely  a bold  imaginative 
stroke  aimed  at  strong  artistic  contrasts.” 

Mr.  Flaccus  mentioned  feminism  and  war 
as  favorites  with  the  cartoonists.  “One 
might  imagine  in  regard  to  feminism,  where 
the  issues  are  so  grave,  that  caricature 
would  become  earnest  and  significant,"  he 
said.  "But  the  great  bulk  of  such  carica- 
ture plays  with  the  idea,  leaving  moral 
matters  untouched.  The  tide  of  this  fun 
runs  against  feminism,  because  the  world 
of  caricature  is  a man’s  world.  War  is  a 
favorite,  for  the  caricaturist  likes  sharp 
contrasts,  and  as  a moralist  he  thinks  in 
black  and  white. 

"Which  way  does  caricature,  morally 
speaking,  lean?  I find  in  it  much  defensive 
criticism,  much  that  is  strong,  and  little 
that  is  subtle._  It  chastizes  simple  vices,  as 
drunkenness,  "and  presents  simple  stand- 
ardized ideals  such  as  honesty.  It  strikes 
hard  at  the  moral  laggard;  it  secs  to  it  that 
there  is  no  wide  breach  between  average 
conduct  and  average  ideals. 

“Yet  caricature  often  attacks,  without 
judgment,  what  rises  above  as  well  as  what 
falls  below  the  common  social  level.  It 
shows  little  insight  into,  and  less  sympathy 
with,  reform  movements.  As  a matter  of 
history,  caricature  rarely  has  seized  the  real 
meaning  of  a new  movement.  Abolition, 


RECALLS  AN  OLD  CARTOON 

In  connection  with  the  recent  capture  of 
Sir  Roger  Casement,  W.  A.  Rogers,  car- 
toonist of  the  New  York  Herald,  recalls  the 
fact  that  in  1887  he  drew  a cartoon  for 
Life  in  which  he  depicted  the  first  Irish 
parliament  under  home  rule.  In  the  car- 
toon Mr.  Rogers  had  Prince  Bismarck  in 
charge  of  the  department  of  foreign  affairs 
for  Ireland,  while  the  head  of  Michael 
Davitt  was  displayed  on  a pike  inside  the 
house  of  parliament.  About  ten  years  later 
Davitt  actually  was  stoned  by  an  Irish 
mob. 

Mr.  Rogers  was  asked  if  the  cartoon 
made  any  prediction  as  to  the  end  of  the 
present  war,  but  his  answer  was: 

“A  prophet  must  not  be  overworked.” 


James  Henderson,  of  Charlotte.  N.  C„  a 
brother  of  Russell  Henderson,  designed  a 
souvenir  post  card  recently  commemorat- 
ing President  Wilson’s  visit  to  his  city. 
Mr.  Henderson  added  a verse  which  read: 
Me  and  Woody  is  on  our  way 
To  Charlotte  for  the  twentieth  of  May; 
Come  and  join  us  if  you  can; 

We'll  have  a big  time  hand  in  hand. 
Thousands  of  the  cards  were  printed  and 
distributed  throughout  the  Carolinas. 


prohibition,  the  peace  movement,  socialism, 
feminism,  have  received  from  it  unintelligent 
abuse.  Do  the  Civil  War  cartoons  express 
at  all  the  seriousness  of  the  issue  or  the 
greatness  of  Lincoln?  What,  one  might  ask  \ 
Tenniel,  had  the  man's  lankiness  to  do  with 
the  measure  of  his  greatness?  And  there  is 
not  much  to  choose  between  a cartoon 
which  sets  a cultured  woman  over  against 
a lot  of  drunkards  and  asks:  'If  these  vote, 
why  not  we?’  and  a cartoon  that  draws  a 
woman  voting,  her  children  hungry,  and 
household  ruined.  Both  are  unjust  distor- 
tions, melodrama,  and  alike  intolerant.” 

In  conclusion  he  mentioned  the  strong 
appeal  of  the  cartoon  to  the  man  in  the 
street  and  to  the  newspaper  reader.  “Let 
us  be  cautious,  however,”  he  warned, 
“against  accepting  without  very  ctose  in- 
spection the  caricaturist  as  a reliable  moral 
guide.  In  1884,  Gillam  attacked  Blaine  in 
caricature  in  one  humorous  paper  and 
attacked  Cleveland  equally  unjustly  in  an- 
other. But  often  the  caricaturist  has  shown 
courage  and  great  moral  strength." 

its 
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CARTOONS  AS  HISTORY 

Paterson  (N.  J.)  Call 

FUTURE  historians  are  going  to  use  the 
cartoons  as  found  recorded  in  the  daily 
newspapers  more  than  they  have  ever 
been  used  in  the  writing  of  history.  And  it 
is  well  that  they  should  do  so. 

The  newspapers  of  this  country  have 
never  had  working  for  them  such  able 
cartoonists  as  arc  now  devoting  their  talent 
to  the  making  of  pictures.  There  have 
been  a few  great  cartoonists  in  the  past- 
some  as  good,  perhaps,  as  any  who  are 
making  cartoons  at  this  time.  But  never 
have  there  been  so  many  good  ones  as  are 
with  us  at  this  time.  And  certainly  they 
have  never  so  completely  sensed  the  mean- 
ing of  the  events  of  the  war. 

One  does  not  have  to  read  the  words  of 
the  correspondents  nor  of  the  diplomats 
to  understand  the  spirit  of  the  struggle,  its 
portents  and  its  intents.  All  he  needs  to 
do  is  to  study  the  cartoons.  They  are  clean 
and  wholesome.  They  are  refined — and  full 
of  meaning.  They  show  that  the  cartoonist 
possesses  something  else  than  the  ability 
to  make  pictures.  For  within  the  most  of 
them  there  is  that  which  shows  that  the 
cartoonist  is  a man  of  deep  reasoning  and 
of  splendid  mental  equipment,  as  well  as 
being  endowed  with  the  genius  of  art. 


"Some  ‘Frightful’  War  Pictures’’  is  the 
title  of  a new  cartoon  book  by  W.  Heath 
Robinson,  the  London  artist.  The  pictures 
are  not  really  so  frightful  as  the  name 
suggests,  as  Mr.  Robinson  is  one  of  the 
best-known  British  humorists.  The  book 
is  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co., 
New  York. 


DOLLARS  AND  SENSE 

Western  Christian  Advocate 

Our  eye  has  fallen  upon  a suggestive 
cartoon  in  one  of  the  humorous  satirical 
papers,  namely,  Judge.  It  is  a picture 
called  “Dollars  and  Sense.”  On  the  left 
hand  there  is  shown  a rather  vacant-faced 
and  dapper  young  dude  who  stands  for 
dollars,  and  because  he  has  the  ducats,  a 
half  dozen  eager  and  adoring  young  women 
are  hanging  over  him  with  pleading  gaze, 
trying  to  hypnotize  him  into  some  response 
to  their  sincere  and  inspired  admiration  for 
his  greatness.  We  will  not  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  the  real  image  within  their  minds. 
On  the  right  there  is  a picture  of  the 
young  student  who  represents  sense  (cents), 
who  is  sitting  all  alone,  looking  studious, 
a book  man,  earnest,  pondering  over  a 
volume  in  his  hands;  but  there  is  not  a 
single  female  in  his  vicinity. 


Under  the  auspices  of  Mrs.  P.  N.  Cook 
of  the  Salt  Lake  City  Board  of  Health,  the 
school  children  of  that  city  submitted 
original  cartoons  recently  in  a contest 
designed  to  further  the  interests  of  “clean- 
up week.”  The  first  prize  was  won  by  Miss 
Maxime  Maxom,  a senior  in  the  high 
school.  The  cartoons  have  been  placed  on 
exhibition. 


"Billy”  Ireland,  of  the  Columbus  Dis- 
patch, on  arriving  at  Chicago  for  the 
republican  convention,  immediately  sought 
out  Clare  Briggs,  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
and  challenged  him  to  a game  of  golf. 
“Cliff”  Berryman,  of  the  Washington  Star, 
who  had  offered  to  serve  as  caddy  for 
Ireland,  excused  himself. 


"Wilson !”  Say  Three  Cartoonists 

We  published  last  month  a number  of  sketches  by  well-known  cartoonists  indicating  their  choice  of  the 
neat  president.  Three  arrived  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  group— but  better  late  than  never.  The 
cartoonists  who  eapress  their  choice  above  are  Henderson,  of  the  American  lasue;  Stanley,  of  the  Central 
Press  Association,  and  Berryman,  of  the  Washington  Star. 
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How  Raemaekers  Was  Welcomed  in  Paris 

Prom  a cartoon  drawn  by  Steinlen  for  the  souvenir  program  of  the  reception  given  in  honor  of  the 

famous  Dutch  satirist 
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THE  PHANTOM  SHIP 
A Chantey  of  the  Kiel  Canal 

W.  A.  Roger*,  cartoonist  of  the  New  York  Herald, 
frequently  adorn*  his  work  with  verse.  The  follow- 
ing appeared  over  hi*  signature  shortly  after  the 
German  government  had  denied  torpedoing  the 
“Sussex.’* 

SHE  loomed  up  on  our  stabbud  bow, 
And  she  looked  like  a man  o’  war. 

Nor  peaceful  hornless  mooley  cow 
Was  liker  to  a savage  boar. 


HEARST  SIGNS  JEAN  KNOTT 

Jean  Knott,  comic  artist  of  the  St.  Louis 
I ost-Dispatch,  has  been  graduated  into  the 
big-league  newspaper  class  through  signing 
a contract  with  William  Randolph  Hearst 
to  work  for  the  Hearst  newspaper  syndi- 
cate. 

His  salary  will  be  $12,000  a year,  or  con- 
siderably more  than  double  his  present 
salary.  He  began  on  the  Post-Dispatch  as 
a counter  clerk  at  $10  a week.  His  work 
recently  attracted  the  attention  of  Hearst, 
who  signed  him  to  a two-year  contract. 


HITS  McCUTCHEON  CARTOON 

Under  the  caption  “Offensive  Ignorance,” 
the  Rochester  Herald  prints  the  following 
anent  a recent  McCutcheon  cartoon: 

If  the  famous  Chicago  cartoonist  is 
lacking  m a sense  of  decency  it  is  rather 
strange  that  his  newspaper  employer  should 
encourage  it,  to  say  nothing  of  betraying 
his  ignorance,  by  giving  publicity  to  the 
McCutcheon  cartoon  the  other  day  entitled 
'The  Double  Standard.’  In  this  Janus-like 
figure  the  president  is  represented  as  saying 
to  the  Americans  in  Mexico:  'You  are 

warned  to  leave  Mexico  at  once.'  To  the 
traveler  boarding  an  outward-bound  vessel 
he  is  made  to  say:  ‘You  will  be  protected.' 
further  is  the  legend:  ‘Where  Americans 
are  Warned  to  Abandon  Their  Rights,’  and 


And  straightway,  for  a fighting  ship, 

Her  decks  with  women  folks  were  crowded: 
Her  bows  were  fitted  for  a ferry  slip; 

Her  guns  were  carefully  enshrouded. 

With  cunning  truly  diabolic 
This  fighting  ship  defied  us; 

For  on  her  decks  in  romp  and  frolic 
Even  the  babes  seemed  to  deride  us. 

No  wonder  then  we  launched  a huge  tor- 
pedo 

Her  impudence  to  quell. 

It  struck — a glorious  deed,  O, 

Listen  now  what  next  befell. 

Out  of  the  smoke  that  spread  across  the 
sea 

A second  ship  from  Davy  Jones’s  rose. 
And  like  our  damaged  quarry,  she 
Had  also  lost  her  nose. 

Then,  then  it  was  our  brave  commander 
Bade  us  to  fire  no  more; 

“Another  shot  may  raise  about  us 
Warships  by  the  score." 

Maybe,  sir,  we  saw  things  double. 

Seeing  like  a stereoscope; 

Very  likely  that’s  the  trouble, 

Peering  through  a periscope. 


Copyright.  Jolm  T.  McCutrheon 

McCUTCHEON,  in  Chicago  Tribune  * 

The  Double  Standard 


’Where  Americans  are  Told  Their  Rights 
must  be  Respected.’ 

“It  is  a striking  illustration  of  the  influ- 
ence of  vicious  partisanship  that  we  find 
in  this  cartoon.  Its  crass  ignorance  appears 
to  have  had  no  restraining  influence  on  the 
editor  who  passed  on  it” 
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A RAEMAEKERS  POSTER 

Louis  Raemaekers,  the  famous  Dutch 
cartoonist,  has  drawn  for  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  Relief  in  Belgium  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  certainly  the  most 
heartrending  of  all  the  war  posters. 

The  misery  of  the  millions  now  in  Bel- 
ium  has  inspired  this  notable  artist  to  his 
nest  effort.  A Belgian  woman,  with  a 
ragged  red  cloak  over  her  shoulders,  is 
holding  tightly  to  her  breast  an  infant  in  a 
shawl.  Around  the  child  is  clasped  the 
mother’s  hand — a hand  which  spells  starva- 
tion. In  the  woman’s  face  there  is  the 
infinite  sorrow  of  motherhood,  driven  to 
despair  by  the  inhumanity  of  it  all,  and  the 
pitiful,  helpless  yearning  to  relieve  the 
child's  suffering.  Any  reader  of  this  maga- 
zine can  secure  a copy  of  the  poster  free 
by  sending  a postcard  to  the  Secretary, 
National  Committee  for  Relief  in  Belgium. 
Trafalgar  Buildings,  Trafalgar  Square, 
London. 


MRS.  DARLING  DIES 

Word  was  received  recently  of  the  death 
at  Los  Angeles  of  Mrs.  Clara  Woolson 
Darling,  mother  of  Jay  N.  Darling,  cartoon- 
ist of  The  Des  Moines  Register.  She  is 
survived  by  one  other  son,  Frank  W. 
Darling  of  New  York.  She  was  the  widow 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Marc  W.  Darling,  who  was 
one  of  the  most  widely  known  ministers  in 
Iowa. 


Reub  Goldberg,  the  New  York  Evening 
Mail's  cartoonist,  was  one  of  the  star 
attractions  in  the  Friars’  Frolic  on  its  re- 
cent tour. 


Dudley  Logan  of  Los  Angeles  is  now 
drawing  cartoons  for  The  Western  Com- 
rade, a monthly  labor  publication. 


Clare  Briggs,  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
was  the  guest  of  Percy  Cowen  of  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  recently.  He  was  much 
interested  in  a visit  to  a whaler,  and  is  still 
recovering  from  the  effects  of  a clambake. 


“Bill”  Steinke,  formerly  cartoonist  for 
the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Republican,  and  who  is 
now  in  vaudeville,  was  given  something 
of  a reception  recently  when  he  appeared 
in  Allentown,  where  he  has  a multiude  of 
friends.  He  was  escorted  into  the  city  by 
the  mayor  and  the  board  of  aldermen,  and 
was  met  at  the  station  by  the  town  band. 


The  Western  Union  Life  Insurance  Co., 
of  Spokane,  Wash.,  offers  a prize  of  $1,000 
for  the  best  original  trade-mark  submitted 
before  Oct.  15.  Sketches  may  be  submitted 
in  pencil,  crayon,  oil,  or  water  color. 


IN  BELGIUM 


Louis  Raemaekers'  New  Poster  for  the  Relief  in 
Belgium  Fund 


The  Rev.  Bouck  White,  of  the  Church 
of  Social  Revolution,  of  New  York,  after 
a recent  term  on  Blackwell’s  Island,  is 
again  in  trouble  for  desecrating  the  Ameri- 
can flag.  According  to  the  charges  against 
him,  he  was  distributing  a cartoon  showing 
the  figure  of  a monster  labeled  “Militarism” 
grasping  a money  bag,  sprawled  across  the 
national  emblem.  Red  blots  labeled  “War” 
also  defaced  the  flag,  while  a bolt  of  light- 
ning, marked  “Internationalism”  was  pic- 
tured as  striking  the  monster. 


A Briggs  cartoon  in  the  famous  “When 
a Feller  Needs  a Friend”  series,  and  repre- 
senting the  small  boy  appealing  to  his 
father  for  a vote  for  mother,  has  been  dis- 
tributed by  the  thousands  throughout  the 
state  of  Iowa  in  the  interests  of  the  equal- 
suffrage  campaign. 


“Cousin  Jim,  or  The  Mystery  of  the 
Stolen  Fraternity  Pin”  is  the  title  of  a film 
comedy  which  John  T.  McCutchcon  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  has  written  for  the  Casino 
Club  of  that  city. 


John  L.  De  Mar,  cartoonist  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Record,  began  life  as  a railroad 
brakeman. 
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A TRIBUTE  TO  McCUTCHEON  GOLDBERG  “NEVER  THOUGHT" 


On  the  occasion  recently  of  John  T.  Mc- 
Cutcheon's  forty-sixth  birthday,  a writer  in 
the  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette  paid  the  follow- 
ing tribute  to  the  Chicago  cartoonist: 

“Of  all  the  cartoonists  who  ply  their  gen- 
tle art  on  this  side  of  the  well  known  At- 
lantic ocean,  perhaps  the  most  widely  and 
favorably  known  is  John  T.  McCutcheon  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  Like  so  jnany  other 
middle  western  geniuses,  Mr.  McCutcheon 
was  born  in  Indiana.  It  was  forty-six 
years  ago  today.  May  6,  1870,  that  he  started 
life  in  Tippecanoe  county,  spending  his 
youth  on  a Hoosier  farm.  Agriculture  did 
not  appeal  to  him,  however,  and  while 
still  in  short  trousers  he  began  studying 
art.  He  advanced  so  rapidly  that  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  he  landed  a job  on  the  art 
staff  of  the  Chicago  Record.  Later  he  went 
over  to  the  Record-Herald  and  afterward 
to  the  Tribune.  For  nearly  a score  of  years 
he  has  held  a place  among  the  foremost 
newspaper  cartoonists  of  the  world.  Mr. 
McCutcheon  is  a chronic  globe-trotter  and 
has  had  many  unusual  and  thrilling  experi- 
ences. He  was  a member  of  the  party  of 
American  war  correspondents  who  invaded 
Belgium  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  hostili- 
ties, and,  with  Irvin  S.  Cobb  and  several 
others,  served  time  in  a German  jail,  but 
finally  escaped  to  Holland.  In  1898  Mr. 
McCutcheon  made  a tour  around  the  world 
in  the  dispatch  boat  McCulloch,  and  he  was 
an  eye  witness  of  the  battle  of  Manila  Bay. 
The  Chicago  cartoonist  was  in  Africa  dur- 
ing Col.  Roosevelt’s  hunting  trip,  and 
recorded  his  impressions  of  that  distin- 
guished nimrod  in  a volume,  'T.  R.  in  Car- 
toons.’ He  made  a balloon  ascension  at 


Rube  Goldberg,  sporting  editor  and  car- 
toonist of  the  New  York  Evening  Mail, 
drove  his  automobile  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  roadway  at  Washington  bridge  the 
other  afternoon,  and  as  a consequence 
found  himself  before  Magistrate  Levy  in 
the  Morrisania  court. 

Goldberg  told  the  magistrate  that  he  was 
not  familiar  with  the  rules  of  the  road  in 
this  case,  and  was  not  aware  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  violating  any  ordinance. 

It  is  alleged  that  when  he  was  asked  by 
the  magistrate  why  he  did  not  study  the 
traffic  regulations,  Goldberg  replied  with 
the  sentence  he  has  put  into  the  mouths 
of  the  characters  in  so  many  of  his  car- 
toons, "I  never  thought  of  that.” 

The  magistrate  found  him  guilty  but  sus- 
pended sentence. 


Nairobi,  and  from  a safe  height  gazed  down 
upon  the  wild  beasts  of  the  jungle.  Be- 
sides having  a ringside  seat  at  Dewey's  vic- 
tory over  the  haughty  Don,  Mr.  McCutch- 
eon has  had  experience  in  warfare  in  the 
Philippines,  the  Transvaal,  and,  latterly  in 
Europe.  In  many  of  his  globe-trotting  ex- 
peditions the  cartoonist  has  traveled  with 
that  other  celebrated  Hoosier,  George  Ade, 
and  as  a result  of  his  association  has  illus- 
trated many  of  Mr.  Ade’s  books.  As  an 
artist  McCutcheon  has  a style  that  is 
strictly  his  own.  A McCutcheon  cartoon 
may  be  recognized  at  a considerable  dis- 
tance. and  may  be  approached  with  the 
certainty  that  it  contains  the  ‘makings'  of 
a laugh.” 


Patriotic  Playing  Cards  from  Australia 
Knaves  designed  by  Harry  Julius;  Kings,  by  Sydney  Ur#  Smith;  Queens,  by  D.  H.  Souter. 
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Thomas  Nast: 

His  Period  and  His  Pictures 

This  volume  contains  reproductions  of  all  the  most 
famous  caricatures  and  other  drawings  from  1857  to  1902, 
including  the  fight  against  Tweed,  the  Grant-Greeley 
Campaign,  etc.  Nast  was  the  originator  of  the  Tammany 
Tiger,  the  Republican  Elephant,  the  Democratic  Donkey 
and  other  emblems.  This  biography  shows  the  importance 
of  Nast  and  his  work,  and  that  the  artist  did  not  follow 
public  sentiment,  but  preceded  it. 

425  Illustrations.  604  pages.  Price  reduced  from 
$5.00  to  $3.50  a copy,  Fostpaid. 


The  Cartoonist’s  Art 

By  J.  CAMPBELL  CORY 

The  cartoonist’s  art  simplified.  In  which  the  first  and 
last  word  is  spoken.  Size  12x10  inches. 

Stiff  cartridge  cover.  Price,  $1.15  Postpaid. 


How  to  Draw 

By  LEON  BARRITT 

A practical  book  of  instruction  in  the  art  of  illustra- 
tion, presenting  numerous  reproductions  of  original 
drawings  by  America’s  famous  illustrators,  cartoonists, 
and  comic  artists.  It  is  a compact  and  clearly  written 
book  of  instruction.  The  lessons  are  illustrated  by 
numerous  sketches  and  diagrams.  The  methods  of 
successful  illustrators  are  shown  in  specimens  of  their 
work.  Size  9x12%  inches.  Boards.  Price,  $2.20 Postpaid. 


Kultur  Cartoons 

By  WILL  DYSON 

This  collection  of  brilliant  and  striking  cartoons  con- 
stitute as  fierce  an  arraignment  of  the  Kaiser  and  his 
dream  of  world-sway,  as  a clever  artist  can  put  into  black 
and  white.  A large  book  in  size,  10%  by  14  inches.  Comes 
in  a handsome  box.  Edition  limited.  Price,  $1310  Postpaid. 


Any  of  the  above  book e will  be  »ent  fully  prepaid  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  price  by 

Cartoons  Magazine  Book  Dept.,  78  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 


Cartoons  an  d Cartooning 


When  a Feller  Needs 


_ P • 1 By  CLARE  BRIGGS 

a r nena  w w.  d.  nesbit 

These  are  the  cartoons  that  have  helped  to  make  Mr. 
Briggs  famous.  Here  he  has  depicted  in  his  inimitable 
way  the  tragic-comedics  of  youth,  such  as  every  child 
knows  and  every  grown-up  remembers.  Clever  verses  by 
Mr.  Nesbit.  In  Color*.  Boxed.  Price,  $1.00  Postpaid. 


Oh,  Skin-nay! 

The  Days  of  Real  Sport 

Famous  cartoons  by  Clare  Briggs  with  appropriate 
verse  by  W.  D.  Nesbit.  Here  is  a book  for  young  and 
old.  One  you  will  enjoy  reading  and  even  more  enjoy 
giving  to  others. 

In  Colors.  Artistically  bound  and  boxed. 

Price,  $ld)0  Postpaid 


W.  f.  HALL  MlihTlM,  LOMAAHT,  CHICAGO 
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Alive  With  the  National  Spirit! 

That  lively,  quick-action,  hit  the-mark-every-time  taste  of  Bull  Durham 
has  made  it  the  Smoke  of  the  Service  from  Maine  to  the  Philippines. 
There's  crisp,  brisk  snap  to  a fresh-rolled  Bull  Durham  cigarette  that 
just  suits  men  of  spunk  and  spirit. 


GENUINE 

Bull  Durham 

SMOKING  TOBACCO 


A "roll  your  own"  "Bull"  Durham  cigarette  has 
distinctiveness — character — personality. 

It  gives  you  that  wonderful  mellow-sweet  flavor 
and  unique  aroma  which  are  not  found  in  any 
other  tobacco.  And  “Bull”  Durham  is  so  delight- 
fully mild  that  you  enjoy  it 
more  and  more. 

Learn  to  "roll  your  own” 
with  "Bull"  Durham — a few 
trials  will  do  it — and  you  11  get 
far  more  enjoyment  out  of  smoking. 

THE  AMERICAN'  TOBACCO  COMPANY 


for  FREE  pa< 
are  of  ** papmra  * **' 
1 each  Sc  »ach. 
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NOW 


You  Need  a 
Really  Good 


ATLAS 


Never  before  in  the  world’s  history  has  an  atlas  been  so  constantly 
necessary  to  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  world’s  news. 


Are  you  getting  out  of  your  newspaper  and  your  other  reading  all 
the  knowledge  you  are  entitled  to?  How  much  valuable  knowl- 
edge do  you  let  slip  by  because  you  haven’t  a good  atlas  at  hand  ? 


ACTUAL  SIZE  9‘a  U INCHES 

Bound  in  Flexible  Seal  Grained  Leather.  Stamped  in 
Gold.  Round  Comers.  Red  Edges.  Contains  512  panes, 
256  panes  of  beautiful  large-scale  maps  of  all  States, 
Canadian  Provinces.  Countries  of  the  World,  etc.,  printed 
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FOR  five  years — ever 
since  President- 
Emeritus  Taft  sent20,- 
000  American  musketeers 
down  Rio  Grande  way — 

Mexico  has  been  prepar- 
ing for  war  with  the 
United  States.  It  mat-  p> 
tered  little,  or  not  at  all,  O1^ 
who  happened  to  be  sum- 
mering or  wintering  in 
the  national  palace  in  Mexico  City,  the 
preparations  went  on  just  the  same.  Indeed, 
it  was  the  one  point,  this  coming  war  with 
the  “devouring  dragon  of  the  North,”  on 
which  all  the  little  prcsidents-for-a-day,  the 
“supreme  chiefs”  and  generals  agreed,  the 
one  idea  which  each,  passing  out  by  train 
or  steamer  or  assassin’s  gun,  handed  to  the 
man  who  succeeded  him. 

The  shadow  of  the  Eagle  of  the  North 
fell  on  Porfirio  Diaz,  when  he  helped  his 
brother  dictator,  Jose  Santos  Zelaya,  to 
escape  from  Nicaragua;  its  talons  barely 
missed  him  when  he  was  foiled  in  an  offen- 
sive and  defensive  alliance  with  a nation  of 


the  Far  East,  and  he  passed  on  to  the  next 
Ruler  of  Mexico — Francisco  Y.  Madcro — 
an  embryo  heritage  of  hatred  for  the  north- 
ern nation. 

Madero  did  his  little  best  in  recruiting  his 
army  and  in  calling  all  his  countrymen  to 
guard  against  the  nation  which  promised 
to  help  him  and  then  broke  its  word.  He 
died,  but  he  left,  without  will  or  testament, 
that  same  heritage,  now  magnified  by  fear, 
to  Victoriano  Huerta,  and  Huerta  called 
not  only  the  men,  but  the  women,  to  arms, 
not  to  quell  their  own  revolutions,  not  to 
crush  banditry  and  restore  peace,  but,  in  a 
proclamation  which  lies  on  my  desk  as  I 
write,  “to  defend  Mexico 
only  against  a foreign 
foe.” 

From  Huerta,  by  de- 
vious means,  but  largely 
through  certain  men  who 
persisted  in  state  govern- 
ments, what  had  become  a 
sacred  trust  in  the  hearts 
of  the  newly  created  peon 
rulers  of  Mexico,  came  to 
Carranza,  and  through 
him  to  Francisco  Villa,  to 
Eniiliano  Zapata,  to 
Jacinto  Trevino,  and, 
most  important  of  all,  to 
that  implacable  enemy  of 
all  things  American, 
Alvaro  Obrcgon. 

The  result  is  that  today 
Mexico  presents  to  the  in- 
vader an  army  of  more 
than  150,000  men,  pre- 
pared by  three  to  five 
years  of  warfare,  armed  as 
well  as  arc  the  soldiers  of 
the  United  States,  offi- 
cered by  men  who  have 
been  trained  in  military 
schools  and  in  actual  bat- 
tles, and  filled  with  a 
fanatical  contempt  o f 
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death  which  is  astounding 
in  the  face  of  the  domina- 
tion the  priests  of  Rome 
have  had  over  Mexico’s 
millions  for  more  than 
three  hundred  years.  And 
this  is  no  small  factor 
in  the  defense  that 
brown-skinned  army  will 
make  when  the  forces  of 
the  United  States  step 
from  Texas  into  Chihua- 
hua, for  one  usually  must 
go  to  non-Christian  na- 
tions to  find  carelessness 
of  life  and  fearlessness  of 
death.  I have  seen  many 
Mexicans  die  on  battle 
fields,  some  horribly,  and 
more  than  a score  before  khe  rifles  or  the 
machine  guns  of  official  executioners,  but 
I have  yet  to  see  one  who  showed  even 
physical  signs  of  fear. 

The  Mexican  army  of  today  is  as  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  time  when  Porfirio 
Diaz  thought  he  had  32,000  soldiers,  and 
woke  to  find  barely  14,000,  as  is  the  German 
army  that  swept  through  Belgium  different 
from  our  handful  of  50,000  down  in  Texas. 
Six  years  ago,  the  Mexican  army  was  com- 
posed of  the  riffraff  of  Mexico,  convicts, 
political  prisoners,  drab  slaves  who  served 
because  they  owed  money  to  some  friend  of 
the  government,  or  wretches  who  had  had 
the  misfortune  to  marry  women  whose 
beauty  attracted  the  eye  of  some  other 
friend  of  those  in  power.  Unlike  the 
“rurales,”  who  having  been  bandits  and 
highwaymen,  still  preserved  their  air  of 
freedom  and  independence  because  they 
had  been  bought  and  not  enslaved,  the 
regular  army  of  the  Diaz  administration 
was  herded  to  its  work  as  ,the  Russians 
were  driven  into  battle  at. Port  Arthur,  or 
bound,  as  Guatemalan  soldiers  are  chained 
to  their  barracks  lest  they  flee. 

Today,  the  Mexican  army  is  composed  of 
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free  men,  most  of  them  bandits,  it  is  true, 
many  of  them  murderers,  few  of  them  to 
be  trusted  out  of  sight  of  their  command- 
ing officers,  but  all  fighting  because  they 
want  to  light,  not  because  they  have  to 
fight.  And  those  who  judge  the  coming 
opposition  of  the  Mexican  army  of  1916  by 
that  which  the  forces  of  Santa  Ana  put  up 
nearly  seventy  years  ago  are  as  mistaken 
as  those  who  would  attempt  to  compare  the 
Armada  with  the  British  North  Sea  fleet. 

This  army,  commanded  by  men  like 
Alvaro  Obregon,  Jacinto  Trevino,  Colonel 
Mata,  Esteban  Cantu,  Pedro  Elias  Calles, 
and  Felix  Gomez,  gave  Carranza  courage 
to  send  to  Washington  the  first  demand 
Mexico  has  ever  made  on  the  United  States 
for  a show-down  on  its  puttering  policy  in 
the  southern  republic.  To  the  thinking 
man  who  has  watched  Mexico  closely  for 
the  past  ten  years,  there  was  nothing  in 
Carranza’s  note — save  the  crude  wording — 
which  was  not  directly  attributable  to  the 
“watchful  waiting”  inaugurated  by  the  un- 
lamented Bryan  and  so  successfully  con- 
tinued by  the  democratic  administration. 
This  vacillation,  this  failure  to  clean  out  a 
room  in  the  house  of  western  nations  which 
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we  have  promised  officially  to  keep  clean, 
has  given  all  Latin-America  the  idea  that 
the  United  States  is  a sayer  of  words  and 
a doer  of  nothing.  It  has  cost 
more  than  250  American  lives,  mil- 
lions of  American  dollars,  and, 
what  is  infinitely  more  damaging, 
it  has  made  the  American  Bag  an 
object  of  anathema  throughout  a 
nation  which  should  be  on  a reser- 
vation with  American  soldiers 
guarding  its  childish  hordes. 

The  United  States  recognized 
Madero,  and  then  allowed  him  to 
be  murdered;  the  ambassador  of 
the  United  States,  a man  whose 
power  in  Mexico  had  been  per- 
mitted by  his  own  government  to 
become  unlimited,  led  the  nations 
of  the  world  to  recognize  Victori- 
ano  Huerta,  and  then  Washington 
compelled  that  same  Huerta  to 
flee,  because  President  Wilson  did 
not  approve  of  a crime  in  which  I 
absolutely  know  Huerta  had  no 
part. 

The  United  States  gave  Villa  to 
understand  that  he  was  the  chosen 
of  the  White  House  to  rule 
Mexico,  and  then  gave  recognition 


to  Villa’s  enemy  and  made  Villa  a 
bandit.  The  United  States  recog- 
nized Carranza,  and  then  refused 
to  help  him  reestablish  that  peace 
the  United  States  had  allowed  .to 
be  destroyed  in  1910. 

Out  of  the  mouth  of  democracy 
as  embodied  at  Washington  comes 
much  prating  of  the  moral  rights  of 
men  and  of  nations,  and  of  the  hon- 
esty which  should  be  maintained  be- 
tween governments  as  much  as  be- 
tween individuals,  but  if  the  power- 
ful government  of  the  United 
States  has  manifested  toward 
Mexico  one  single  instance  of  that 
honesty,  one  lone  example  of  that 
square  dealing  of  which  it  has 
talked  so  much,  it  has  been  so  well 
concealed  that  not  even  a micro- 
scope could  find  it  or  a pair  of 
tweezers  pick  it  up. 

These  arc  the  reasons  for  the 
antagonism  of  16,000,000  human  be- 
ings against  the  northern  republic, 
and  it  is  well  to  look  them  in  the 
face,  for  after  we  have  whipped  Mexico, 
after  we  have  punished  her  millions  of  anal- 
phabets  for  crimes  we  have  permitted  when 
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we  had  power  to  stop  them,  there  will  de- 
volve upon  us  the  still  more  difficult,  the 
still  more  responsible,  task  of  pounding  the 
sword  of  savagry  into  the  plowshare  of 
civilization.  Will  our  anvil  of  words  and 
our  hammer  of  shirt-sleeve  diplomacy  be 
equal  to  the  task,  or  shall  we  leave  it  half 
done,  as  we  have  left  it  in  Nicaragua,  as 
some  of  our  legislators  are  planning  to 
leave  it  in  the  Philippines? 

What  should  have  been  stopped  in  1910, 
what  could  have  been  ended  in  1911,  and 
what  still  was  controllable  in  1914 — the 
anarchy  of  Mexico — is  today  massed  along 
our  southern  border,  in  the  shape  of  more 
than  60,000  armed  Mexicans,  while  behind 
them,  deeper  in  the  southern  republic,  arc 

90,000  more,  and  back  of  these,  the  mass  of 
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the  Mexican  nation,  all  friends  in  1910,  now 
all  foes — men,  women  and  children — of  the 
United  States. 

With  that  army,  and  being  made  part  of 
it  as  rapidly  as  the  stubborn  Carranza  can 
bring  them  in,  are  20,000  women,  who  have 
offered  their  services  to  their  nation,  not 
as  nurses,  not  as  home  guards,  but  as 
fighters  in  the  battle  front,  side  by  side 
with  their  men,  the  woman  of  the  upper 
classes  with  her  husband,  the  pelada  who 
cannot  afford  marriage,  with  the  unwed 
father  of  her  children. 

If  you  think  these  women  will  not  fight, 
read  back  to  the  battles  of  the  Spaniards 
and  the  women  of  Tehuantepec;  come  still 
farther  this  way  and  view  our  own  Indian 
wars  of  less  than  half  a century  ago.  If  you 
are  still  in  doubt, 
find  some  man 
who  has  served 
his  four  years  in 
the  Philippines. 
He  knows. 

In  that  army 
of  Mexicans  are 
more  machine 
guns  than  are  in 
the  whole  United 
States.  With  the 

35,000  men  under 
Jacinto  Trevino 
surrounding  the 
advance  base  of 
General  Per- 
shing’s column  at 
Namiquipa  arc  97 
of  these  little  dis- 
tributors of 
death,  nearly 
three  for  every 
regiment,  while 
practically  all  the 

35,000  are  caval- 
rymen, who  have 
ridden  the  trails 
of  Mexico  ever 
since  they  knew 
that  a horse 
moved  head  first. 
With  P.  Elias 
Callcs  and  Felix 
Gomez  — both 
members  of  that 
ever  - increasing 
rank  of  "gen- 
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erals”  — are  10,- 
000  more  men, 
about  equally 
divided  between 
cavalry  and  in- 
fantry, and  scat- 
tered along,  the 
borders  of  Ari- 
zona and  New 
Mexico.  With 
these  10,000  are 
34  machine  guns, 
and  eight  bat- 
teries of  three 
guns  each  of  held 
artillery. 

Stretching 
across  Mexico, 
from  Matamoros 
to  Juarez  are  20,- 
000  to  30,000 
more  armed  men. 

From  reliable 
Mexican  corres- 
pondence, whose 
source  it  would 
be  inadvisable  to 
reveal,  I gather 
that  with  these 
men  are  , sixty- 
odd  machine 
guns,  and  16  bat- 
teries, of  three 
guns  each,  of 
held  artillery. 

With  them  also, 
as  with  the  forces 

of  Trevino,  Gomez  and  Calles,  are  some 
batteries  of  mountain  howitzers  and  other 
rather  heavy  artillery,  but  with  these  the 
Mexican  gunners,  except  under  General 
Felipe  Angeles  and  General  Manuel 
Mondragon,  never  have  had  much  success. 
It  has  been  the  machine  guns  that  have 
piled  up  the  dead. 

And  will  these  Mexicans  fight?  Read  of 
the  battle  of  Torreon,  where,  with  approxi- 
mately 12,000  engaged.  3,200  were  killed  and 
wounded.  Look  at  the  figures  for  Celaya, 
where  Obrcgon  broke  the  backbone  of  the 
Villa  revolt,  when,  of  25,000  engaged, 
4,000  were  killed  and  nearly  as  many 
wounded.'  Machine  guns  did  the  killing  in 
both  battles,  not  heavy  artillery,  lying  off 
three  or  four  miles  and  dropping  shells  by 
trigonometry,  but  patient  little  inch  tubes 
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of  steel,  waiting  until  they  could  hold 
close  conversation  with  masses  of  men, 
moving  over  open  plains.  And  the  Mexi- 
cans have  become  wonderfully  well 
acquainted  with  the  machine  gun  in  the 
past  five  years. 

Possibly  you  have  wondered  that  Alvaro 
Obregon  has  kept  such  small  garrisons  in 
the  border  towns.  I wondered  likewise 
until  a Mexican  friend  of  mine  sent  me  a 
map  of  his  country,  with  the  large  cities  of 
the  interior  marked  as  they  have  been 
chosen  for  points  of  defense.  There  is  no 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  far-flung  son 
of  the  house  of  O’Brien  to  make  his  fight 
on  the  border.  But  back  of  that  border,  all 
the  way  from  Villa  Ahumada,  where  Gen. 
Jacinto  Trevino  now  has  his  headquarters, 
to  Mexico  City,  lie  towns  which  have  been 
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if  the  revolutionists  had  not  all  but 
closed  her  ports  to  foreign-made 
goods.  In  that  time  the  southern 
republic  has  learned  fairly  well 
what  the  United  States  may  some 
day  have  to  put  to  the  test — that 
she  can  live  very  well  within  her- 
self. 

In  the  last  two  years  or  less, 
Mexico  has  increased  her  ammu- 
nition plant  at  Mexico  City  until, 
today,  the  Carranza  government  is 
producing  approximately  30,000 
rifle  and  machine  gun  cartridges 
every  working  day.  In  the  arsenal 
— the  celebrated  Ciudadela  of  the 
Ten  Days’  Battle — are  stored  37,- 
000,000  rounds  of  this  ammunition, 
and,  according  to  reliable  reports 
from  Mexican  sources,  shells 
enough  to  operate  her  heavier 
artillery  for  three  months.  But 
let  us  not  forget — and  let  us  hope 
the  American  army  does  not  for- 
get— it  is  the  insignificant  machine 
gun  that  has  won  every  battle  of 
“digging  in"  since  Carranza  started  his  any  consequence  in  Mexico  in  the  last  six 
revolution  in  1913.  Of  these,  practically  years. 

surrounded  by  trenches  and  embankments,  Blockading  the  ports  will  not  seriously 
and  over  whose  breastworks  have 
raged  some  of  the  bitterest  bat- 
tles of  the  New  World,  are  Tor- 
rcon,  Saltillo,  Chihuahua  City. 

Ciudad  Victoria,  Monterrey,  Quere- 
taro,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Zacatecas, 
and  Durango,  and  it  is  a long,  long 
thousand  miles  from  El  Paso  to 
Mexico  City  in  an  air  line.  By 
the  time  our  troops  have  zig- 
zagged across  Mexico,  storming 
trench  after  trench  and  chopping 
their  way  through  the  three-foot 
walls  of  the  solidly  built  houses, 
it  will  be  many  times  that  distance, 
a journey  of  almost  continuous 
battling. 

There  he  some  ardent  Americans, 
among  them  most  prominent  those 
who  call  Kansas  City  “west”  and 
Louisville  “south,"  who  have  told 
me  that  to  conquer  Mexico  all  we 
need  to  do  is  to  blockade  her  ports. 

These  good  brothers  forget  that 
for  six  years  Mexico  has  been  liv- 
ing virtually  off  herself,  without 
money  to  pay  for  imports,  even 
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troopers  to  the  border,  into  state 
regiments  directly  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  federal  government,  but 
guaranteed  not  to  be  called  out  ex- 
cept to  fight  a foreign  enemy. 
Their  opportunity  is  at  hand,  and 
let  no  one  doubt  that  they  will 
rise  to  it. 

if  the  United  States  goes  into 
Mexico,  and  goes  in  as  it  should 
go,  with  the  earnest  intention  of 
setting  the  house  of  its  neighbor 
to  rights,  I doubt  if  the  job  is 
completed  in  ten  years.  The  actual 
lighting,  with  the  loss  of  75,000 
men  in  battle  and  by  diseases  of 
the  climate  and  the  country,  with 
the  expenditure  of  millions  more 
than  our  costly  Vera  Cruz  excur- 
sion involved,  should  be  finished 
in  two  years,  but  then  what? 

Then,  six  or  seven,  years  of 
bandit  hunting  and  Indian  warfare, 
after  we  have  captured  their  towns 
and  set  up  a reasonable  form  of 
state  and  municipal  government, 
years  of  fighting  beside  which  our  nearly 
two  decades  of  skirmishes  in  the  Philip- 
pines, not  yet  ended,  will  seem  like  sham 


KIHBY,  in  Sew  York  World 


STAHHtTT,  in  Mew  York  Tribune 

Will  It  Come  to  This? 

Henry  Ford,  at  least,  sets  the  example. 


interfere  with  Mexico’s  ammunition  supply. 

When  we  go  into  Mexico,  we  shall,  of 
course,  finish  the  job,  but  let  no  one  delude 
himself  into  the  belief  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  two  or  three  months  of 
chasing  Mexicans  across  the  sands 
of  the  Chihuahua  desert,  or  up  the 
sides  of  the  sierra  between  Vera 
Cruz  and  Mexico  City.  The  Mexi- 
cans are  going  to  object  to  such 
chasing,  and  their  objections,  in  the 
form  of  Mauser  bullets,  will  he 
much  more  unpleasant  than  diplo- 
matic notes,  no  matter  how 
“firmly”  they  may  be  worded. 

More  than  3,000,000  rifles  have 
been  imported  into  Mexico  in  the 
last  five  years.  This  is  not  a guess: 
it  is  a summary  of  figures  taken 
from  various  government  and  pri- 
vate estimates.  There  never  have 
been  more  than  200,000  men,  sol- 
diers and  bandits,  under  arms  in 
Mexico  in  the  period  covered  by 
these  shipments.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  something  like  2,800.000 
men  can  be  armed  to  resist  an  in- 
vader. when  occasion  arises.  Most 


of  these  men  have  heen  organized.  Two  p,trio,ic  American, 
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Only  a Scrap  of  Linen 

battles.  Every  foot  of  Mexico's  800,000 
square  miles  of  area  must  be  covered,  every 
one  of  Mexico’s  16,000,000  must  be  shown 
that  when  we  say  “be  good!"  we  do  not 
mean,  “loot  and  kill.”  And  this,  after  .our 
six-year  failure  to  make  good  on  our  threats 
to  the  rulers  of  Mexico,  will  be  the  most 
difficult  part  of  all. 

One  of  the  basic  mistakes  of  the  United 
States,  as  I read  its  attitude  on  the  Mexican 
problem,  has  been  the  supposition  that  the 
mass  of  the  Mexican  people  are  of  the  same 
manner  of  men  and  women  as  our  own. 
Nothing  could  be  more  remote  from  the 
truth.  Eighty  per  cent  of  them  can  neither 
read  nor  write;  seventy  per  cent,  at  least, 
believe  that  the  Mexicans  of  1847  defeated 
and  drove  the  American  armies  from  the 
country;  sixty  per  cent  of  them  take  a bath 
once  a year,  on  St.  John’s  day,  and  that 
because  the  church  tells  them  to  do  so,  and 
fifty  per  cent  cannot  swear  to  the  names 
of  their  own  fathers. 

iWthat  shall  we  do  with  these  people? 
;Th<jy  cannot  govern  themselves,  though  for 
Six  years  we  have  tried  to  force  self-gov- 
ernment upon  them  through  the  medium  of 


ambition-mad  demagogues  who  sought  to 
climb  on  the  bodies  of  their  ignorant  coun- 
trymen to  places  in  the  sun  of  what  they 
were  pleased  to  call,  and  what  we  allowed 
them  to  call,  "civilization.” 

First,  we  shall  need  to  feed  them;  but, 
fortunately,  all  we  need  to  do  to  accomplish 
this  is  to  give  them  freedom  from  banditry 
and  put  a soldier  beside  each  plowman,  to 
see  that  he  works. 

Second,  we  must  educate  them;  with  a 
soldier  beside  each  scholar,  to  see  that  he 
goes  to  school. 

Third,  we  must  maintain  the  peace;  with  a 
garrison  in  every  village,  no  matter  how 
small,  to  see  that  murder,  rape,  banditry, 
and  loot  arc  suppressed. 

Fourth,  we  must  see  that  Mexico  pays 
her  debts.  Do  you  know  how  much  they 
are?  No.  Neither  do  I,  nor,  least  of  all, 
does  Carranza,  but  they  are  millions  piled 
on  millions,  the  claims  of  native  property 
owners  alone  totaling  more  than  seven  hun- 
dred millions,  with  no  mention  of  the 
foreign  demands. 

Fifth,  we  must  teach  the  Mexican  what  it 
means  to  have  honesty  and  truth  in  his 
government  as  well  as  in  his  daily  life;  and 
it  is  going  to  require  at  least  one  soldier  to 
every  five  Mexican  men  to  do  that,  for  these 
are  the  principal  ailments  of  Mexico — lack 
of  honesty  and  absence  of  knowledge  of 
how  to  tell  the  truth. 

Sixth,  we  must  prepare  at  least  some  of 
the  Mexicans  to  govern  the  rest  of  their 
country;  at  least  we  must  so  prepare  them 
if  we  are  going  to  give  Mexico  back  to  the 
Mexicans.  Such  men  do  not  now  exist  in 
Mexico.  We  must  bring  them  up,  teach 
them  government,  and  then  police  them 
while  they  govern. 

Seventh,  we  must  regain,  by  our  action  in 
Mexico,  and  its  results,  the  respect  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  New  World  nations,  which 
we  have  lost  through  our  trifling  since  the 
days  of  Porfirio  Diaz. 

Greater  task  confronts  no  nation  in  the 
world,  and  I,  with  the  confidence  of  an 
American  and  the  optimism  of  an  Irish- 
man, believe  and  hope  we  shall  do  it,  but 
it  is  a long  and  stony  road,  down  the  back- 
bone of  the  continent,  from  the  Alamo  to 
Chapultepec. 
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Still  Waging  Peace 
with  Mexico 


SINCE  Carranza's  impertinent  order  to 
General  Pershing's  forces  to  move  in  no 
direction  except  north,  events  have 
crowded  upon  each  other’s  heels  in  Mexico. 
The  reply  to  this  order  was  the  mobilization 
of  the  entire  national  guard  of  the  United 
States  and  the  dispatch  of  a scathing  note 
to  Mexico’s  dc  facto  government.  It  began 
to  look  decidedly  like  war  when,  following 
the  treacherous  attack  at  Carrizal  upon  the 
colored  troopers  of  the  Tenth  Cavalry,  a 
score  of  American  survivors  were  locked  up 
in  the  penitentiary  at  Chihuahua.  A peremp- 
tory demand  was  made  for  the  release  of 
these  prisoners,  and  the  Mexican  first  chief, 
realizing  that  Uncle  Sam  meant  business, 
backed  down,  and  delivered  the  men  at  the 
international  bridge  at  Juarez.  The  soldiers 
arrived  in  rags,  but  happy,  and  were  wel- 
comed with  open  arms  by  the  people  of  El 
Paso,  who  forgot  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
moment  their  race  prejudice. 

The  surrender  of  these  cavalrymen  cleared 
the  situation  somewhat,  but  Carranza  is 
still  truculent,  and  still  insists  upon  the  im- 
mediate withdrawal  of  the  American  forces 
in  Mexico. 

It  would  seem  that  nothing,  however, 
could  disturb  the  imperturbable  calm  of 
President  Wilson,  who  is  determined  to 
ignore  Carranza's  bombast,  to  overlook  the 


Carrizal  incident,  and  to  hold  back  the  dogs 
of  war  as  long  as  possible.  Only  a general 
attack  upon  the  American  column,  he  has 
announced,  will  precipitate  hostilities  be- 
tween the  United  Slates  and  the  republic  to 
the  south. 

General  Pershing's  column  is  menaced  by 
the  Mexican  lines  on  three  sides.  Any 
movement  in  the  forbidden  directions  would 
doubtless  result  in  a battle,  but,  as  Secretary 
Lansing  says,  the  execution  of  Carranza’s 
threat  “will  lead  to  the  gravest  consequences.” 

Therefore,  if  President  Wilson  decides  to 
employ  the  army  in  Mexico  to  restore  order 
along  the  border,  he  will  have  to  send  in 
ample  reinforcements  to  cope  with  the  Car- 
ranza troops,  while  if  the  Carrancistas  strike 
the  first  blow,  a state  of  war  will  develop 
requiring  a call  for  volunteers  possibly  to 
the  number  of  500,000. 

Commenting  on  the  reply  of  the  first  chief 
to  Secretary  Lansing’s  note  of  protest,  the 
Chicago  Tribune  observes  that  its  tone  and 
substance  were  to  be  expected,  and  con- 
tinues: 

“It  is  of  a piece  with  the  policy  of  studied 
evasion  and  bluff  which  the  man  our  official 
recognition  put  where  he  is  has  treated  his 
benefactor  to  from  the  beginning. 

“As  a reward  for  four  years  of  persistent 
self-restraint,  of  patient  acceptance  of  inju- 
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rffUAND.  in  Co/uuT&us  Dispatch 

It  would  Be  Easy  if  It  could  be  Done  This  Way 

ries  to  our  people,  invasion  of  our  soil,  and 
official  quibble  and  insolence,  we  have  now 
from  Senor  Carranza  the  assertion  that 
‘the  United  States  really  has  tried  to  abuse 
and  not  to  excuse  a fundamental  and  defined 
agreement,  because  in  all  its  acts  it  could  be 
easily  seen  that  they  have  not  wanted  to 
limit  themselves  to  the  persecution 
of  bandits,  but  to  enlarge  their  ra- 
dius of  action.’ 

“Carranza,  we  are  inclined  to 
think,  is  not  so  ignorant  as  to  be- 
lieve in  this  theory.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he  is 
unconscious  of  the  fact  that  if  we 
were  bent  upon  taking  Mexican  ter- 
ritory we  should  have  taken  it  with- 
out waiting  till  this  time.  It  may 
very  well  be  that  he  has  an  even 
lower  opinion  of  our  capacity  for 
forethought  and  efficient  military 
preparation  than  we  deserve,  and 
that  he  is  capable  of  sincerely  inter- 
preting our  petty  defense  operations 
as  merely  a blundering  and  coward- 
ly attempt  at  conquest.  Unques- 
tionably events  viewed  from  the 
j)aJcia$ic  Mexican  point  of  view 
jhtiy&dstablished  this  theory  among 
Ihi  great  mass  of  the  Mexican 
people. 


“That  is  the  weakness  of  Mr. 
Wilson’s  course,  and  perhaps  of 
Carranza's  position.  If  the  Mexican 
public  has  interpreted  the  military 
events  of  recent  months  as  peoples 
are  inclined  to  interpret  their  mil- 
itary operations,  Carranza  has  now 
a public  opinion  difficult  to  bring  to 
any  acceptance  of  conciliation  or 
concession.  The  tone  and  sub- 
stance of  his  note  may  be  most 
plausibly  explained  on  this  ground. 
He  must  wish  to  avoid  war.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  irresolution  and 
procrastination  have  brought  about 
a situation  .which  compels  him  to 
strike  a bellicose  attitude  for  the 
sake  of  Mexican  opinion,  even  at 
the  risk  of  its  being  unexpectedly 
challenged  by  our  complaisant  gov- 
ernment, and  hostilities  precipi- 
tated. 

“The  situation  is  intolerable,  not 
only  for  what  it  threatens  in  the 
present,  but  for  what  it  promises  for 
our  future  relations  with  Mexico.  But  what- 
ever course  Mr.  Wilson  adopts  now,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  the  American  people  will  learn  the 
lesson  our  recent  policy  teaches,  namely, 
that  there  is  but  one  way  to  maintain  endur- 
able relations  with  other  powers,  and  that 
is  by  a prompt  and  resolute  enforcement  of 
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to  the  border.  Aguilar  at  once  an- 
nounces that  the  diplomatic  situa- 
tion is  easier.  The  inference  will 
be  that  the  Americans  have  no 
stomach  for  war  and  are  inferior 
to  Mexico  in  means  of  waging  it. 

“As  for  the  surrender  of  the  Car- 
rizal  prisoners,  the  act  is  made  the 
occasion  of  such  insult  to  the  Amer- 
ican government  and  people  that  it 
is  sure  to  redound  to  Carranza's 
glory  and  popularity.  These  rag- 
ged, naked  waifs,  robbed,  stoned, 
insulted,  hooted,  each  and  every  one 
stands  in  the  eyes  of  the  Mexican 
people — do  they  not  in  our  own 
likewise? — as  the  personification  of 
Uncle  Sam,  and  every  mark  of  con- 
tempt and  contumely  to  which  they 
have  been  subjected  is  regarded  as 
a vicarious  outrage  on  every  Amer- 
ican citizen. 

“To  this  point  has  watchful  wait- 
ing brought  us.  We  are  the  scoff 
of  peons  and  bandits.  Our  arch 
enemy  has  once  again  used  us,  as 
our  rights  and  an  ungrudging  defense  of  our  he  has  time  and  again  in  the  past  three  years, 
citizens  wherever  they  lawfully  are."  to  exalt  his  own  horn  and  consolidate  his 

The  one  thing  that  stands  out  above  all  misrule.  It  is  an  admirable  product  of ‘serv- 
others  in  the  situation,  according  to  the  ice  to  humanity’  and  the  ‘assertion  of  Amer- 
New  York  Evening  Sun,  is  the  complete  ican  ideals,’  a complete  vindication,  obvious- 
triumph  of  the  Carranza  tactics 
and  to  quote: 

“The  truculent  and  cunning  old 
adventurer  has  used  and  abused 
the  American  government  for  his 
own  purposes  with  diabolical 
shrewdness  and  exasperating  suc- 
cess. He  has  treated  us  as  his 
punching  bag,  winning  the  enthusi- 
astic applause  of  the  Mexican  peo- 
ple. and  still — marvel  of  marvels! — 
he  has  kept  out  of  war  and  most 
likely  will  keep  out  of  it. 

“Everything  plays  into  his  hands, 
and  where  he  has  to  yield  a point 
he  does  it  in  such  a way  as  to  win  as 
much  glory  as  if  he  were  achieving 
a triumph.  Our  weakness  in  the 
field  compels  the  concentration  of 
Pershing’s  force.  Trevino  reports 
it  as  an  American  retreat  before  the 
glorious  army  of  Mexico,  recently 
victorious  at  Carrizal.  Our  miser- 
able unpreparedness  obliges  us  to 
halt  the  forwarding  of  more  troops 
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“Am  I intervening,  interfering,  or  just  ‘butting  in’? 
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ly  of  President  Wilson's  Mexican  policy — if 
you  choose  to  view  it  that  way." 

There  is,  however,  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
tells  us,  “a  way  out.”  The  Mexican  muddle, 
says  the  Eagle,  is  no  longer  impossible, 
especially  if  the  United  States  continues  its 
policy  of  “Safety  first.”  It  adds. 

"The  chief  difficulty  is  that  there  is  a 
‘war  party’  in  Mexico.  Carranza  could  make 
no  greater  contribution  to  his  popularity 
than  that  which  would  come  with  defiance. 
The  more  truculent  he  is,  the  better  he  will 
be  liked  at  home.  The  more  reasonable  or 
complaisant,  the  greater  the  peril  to  himself. 

“There  is  no  war  party  here,  in  anything 
like  the  same  sense.  Some  there  are  who 
conceal  the  mercenary  behind  a mask  of 
patriotism,  but  the  mask  is  not  deceptive  and 
they  are  few  in  number.  They  attract  little 
attention  and  deserve  none.  The  president 
could  not  ask  to  be  more  fortunately  sit- 
uated. He  can  be  reasonable  without  risk. 
He  can  preserve  the  peace  without  loss  of 
popularity.” 
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SCENES  reminiscent  of 
the  days  of  *98  were 
witnessed  during  the 
mobilization  and  the  de- 
parture for  their  training 
camps  or  the  Mexican 
border  of  the  national 
guard.  President  Wil- 
son’s unexpected  call 
found  the  young  men 
ready  in  spirit  if  not  in 
equipment.  Many  were  compelled  to  leave 
their  homes  or  business  at  a time  when  they 
could  least  afford  to  do  so,  but  generous 
employers  with  the  notable  exception  of 
Henry  Ford,  Michigan’s  “favorite  son,” 
promised  to  hold  jobs  open  and  to  pay  full 
salaries  for  a reasonable  length  of  time. 
For  the  relief  of  families  financially  embar- 
rassed by  the  departure  of  the  breadwinner, 
patriotic  funds  were  started  both  independ- 
ently and  in  cooperation  with  the  Red 
Cross. 

The  troops  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin  were 
perhaps  better  prepared  for  the  emergency 
than  the  rest,  and  some  of  these,  after 
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being  sworn  into  the  federal  service  were 
sent  to  the  border  without  delay.  Actual 
warfare,  however,  would  have  found  even 
the  best  of  the  troops  unready.  For  one 
thing,  there  was  an  almost  criminal  lack  of 
machine  guns,  weapons  of  this  kind  being 
held  by  the  manufacturers  for  delivery  in 
Mexico  and  Europe.  In  Chicago  a group  of 
public-spirited  citizens  raised  a fund  for 
the  purchase  of  machine  guns  only  to  learn 
that  no  guns  were  available. 

It  was  to  be  expected,  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
tells  us.  that  the  mobilization  of  the  militia 
would  not  go  very  far  without  revealing 
many  glaring  phases  of  unpreparedness. 
The  Eagle  continues: 

“By  far  the  most  lam- 
entable phase  of  the 
militia’s  unpreparedness 
that  has  come  to  light 
relates  to  the  shortage  or 
almost  complete  lack  of 
machine  guns.  We  are 
told  that  every  infantry 
regiment  should  have  one 
machine-gun  company. 
The  entire  New  York 
militia  has  but  one  regu- 
larly constituted  machine- 
gun  company  and  one 
troop,  where  it  should 
have  ten  to  bring  it  up  to 
standards  that  seem  too 
low,  since  the  last  two 
years  have  demonstrated 
the  usefulness  of  this 
weapon  on  the  battlefields 
of  Europe. 

"A  large  percentage  of 
the  guns  used  by  the  allies 
were  manufactured  in  this 
country.  Many  of  them 
arc  American  inventions. 
In  other  words,  we  have 
given  the  world  our  arms 
and  remained  defenseless. 
This  includes  Mexico, 
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which  is  well  supplied 
with  the  very  weapons  we 
lack.  Machine  guns  have 
played  an  important  part 
in  every  clash  that  has 
taken  place  between  Mexi- 
cans and  Americans.  At 
Columbus  our  gun  or  guns 
jammed  and  brought  dis- 
aster to  the  defenders  of 
our  soil.  At  Carrizal  our 
troops  were  mowed  down 
by  machine  guns  in  the 
hands  of  Mexicans. 

“The  New  York  militia 
is  not  alone  in  being  with- 
out machine  guns.  Illinois 
is  making  frantic  appeals 
for  such  weapons,  and  in 
every  state  there  is  a great 
shortage.  It  should  not 
be  difficult  to  fix  responsibility  for  this  con- 
dition. It  would  be  a deserved  rebuke  to 
those  in  power  if  this  matter  were  sifted 
to  the  bottom,  to  the  end  that  those  respon- 
sible for  the  details  of  preparedness  should 
find  such  remissness  intolerable  to  the 
country.  We  may  get  the  necessary  guns 
in  time,  but  the  lack  of  them  at  the  outset 
may  prove  the  most  costly  of  lessons.” 

The  “spirit  of  '98,”  which,  according  to 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  fills  hospitals,  and 
sends  our  soldiers  to  their  work  without 
equipment,  is  still  troubling  the  nation 
today.  The  Tribune  has  had  some  rather 
bitter  editorials  on  this  subject,  of  which 
the  following  is  a sample: 

“The  spirit  of  ’98  cheers  at  a military 
band  and  does  not  care  whether  the  men 
behind  the  band  have  machine  guns  or  not. 
It  intoxicates  itself  with  maudlin  heroics, 
but  is  unconcerned  whether  the  army  has 
soup  kitchens,  trucks,  or  aeroplanes. 

“It  is  of  no  consequence  whether  the  men 
have  new  boots.  It  is  sufficient  that  the 
flag  waves.  In  the  most  serious  business 
a nation  can  undertake  it  would  seem  pos- 
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sible  to  attain  some  sobriety  of  thought  and 
some  intelligence  of  opinion. 

“How  we,  people  and  government  both, 
have  managed  to  watch  nearly  two  years 
of  the  worst  warfare  the  world  ever  knew 
and  learn  nothing  is  a mystery.  Seemingly 
Europe  has  not  given  us  even  a sense  of 
proportions.  With  our  eyes  just  taken  off 
the  fight  for  Verdun  we  can  think  of  the 
skirmish  provoked  at  Carrizal  as  a ‘bloody 
battle/  We  have  no  appreciation  of  reali- 
ties. If  the  ears  are  filled  with  noise  and 
the  eyes  with  adjectives  it  is  sufficient. 

“No  wonder  that  our  soldiers  have  no 
machine  guns,  aeroplanes,  soup  kitchens,  or 
trucks.  The  machine  guns  arc  a mobile 
army’s  protective  weapons.  Our  army  has 
so  few  that  we  can  say  it  has  none.  Aero- 
planes arc  an  army's  eyes.  Our  army 
is  blind.  Soup  kitchens  are  an  army's 
stomach.  We  shall  have  nothing  but  in- 
testinal diseases.  Trucks  are  the  feet  of  an 
army.  Ours  has  hard  work  to  get  even 
shoes. 

“Blame  for  mismanagement  can  be  dis- 
tributed throughout  all  branches  of  govorn- 
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ment,  but  some  of  it  will  come  back  upon 
the  people.  They  furnish  the  soldiers  and 
they  make  the  government,  and  if  they  will 
pay  no  attention  to  lessons  and  give  no  heed 
to  experience,  their  government  will  mis- 
behave and  their  soldiers  will  suffer. 

“We  seem  to  consider  our  army  as  some- 
thing that  in  any  emergency  can  find  three 
or  four  months  for  preparation.  We  seem 
incapable  of  learning.  As  a people  we  seem 
drugged  by  illusion.  The  government  we 
tolerate  is  blind  and  deaf.  It  cannot  see. 
It  will  not  think.  Experience  means  noth- 
ing. Burned  fingers  seek  the  fire  again  and 
again  as  if  no  relation  between  cause  and  ef- 
fect could  be  perceived.  The  stupidity  of 
our  national  behavior  could  find  its  like  only 
in  China. 

“The  emotion  you  feel  as  the  band  plays 


and  the  flag  goes  by  at  the  head  of  a regi- 
ment is  a pitiful  substitute  for  intelligence. 
We  approach  our  most  serious  affairs  in- 
ebriate. We  do  not  remember  and  we  will 
not  learn.  We  dodge  realities  and  chase 
rainbows.” 

Similarly  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  points 
to  our  lack  of  preparedness,  and  draws  a 
moral  from  our  present  experience.  It 
ought  to  teach  us,  says  this  newspaper,  the 
necessity  of  universal  military  service.  We 
read: 

“We  are  now  face  to  face  in  a practical 
way  with  whatever  we  may  have  in  the 
way  of  preparedness — or,  rather,  the  lack 
of  it.  For  we  lack  about  everything. 
Modern  war  requires  countless  aeroplanes. 
The  army  has  few  of  them,  the  militia  none, 
so  far  as  we  arc  aware.  Volunteer  aviators 
can  render  splen- 
did assistance  in 
a degree,  but 
their  number  is 
limited.  The 
m o d e r n army 
needs  machine 
guns  of  up-to- 
date  manufacture. 
We  have  given 
little  attention  to 
this  essential.  It 
is  fortunate  that 
our  enemy  is 
Mexico  instead  of 
a real  power, 
otherwise  we 
would  be  help- 
less. But  even 
Mexico  can  give 
us  a great  deal  of 
trouble.  Months 
will  be  required 
to  make  fighting 
men  out  of  the 
militia,  and  am- 
munition in  large 
quantities  must 
be  manufactured. 
We  are  lacking  in 
officers,  and  of- 
ficers must  be 
made  out  of  what 
material  we  pos- 
sess. To  win  a 
war  with  Mexico 
in  the  manner  it 
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should  be  won — 
which  means  a 
victory  complete 
in  every  detail — 
the  militia  must 
be  supplemented 
by  a call  for 
volunteers. 

“The  situation 
ought  to  teach  us 
the  value  of  and 
the  actual  need 
for  universal 
training.  Roose- 
velt has  been  en- 
tirely right  in  this 
matter.  In  a re- 
public such  as  is 
the  United  States, 
the  burden  of  de- 
fense should  be 
shared  by  all 
men.  It  is  only 
fair.  It  is  the 
one  thing  to  in- 
sist upon.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the 
administration 
to  adopt  the  uni- 
versal system, 
not  the  system  of 
Germany,  which 
is  distinctly  that 
of  militarism,  but 
rather  that  of 
Switzerland, 
which  is  precisely 
the  reverse.” 

The  New  York  Evening  Mail  observes: 

“An  irreparable  blow  will  be  struck  at 
the  effectiveness  of  the  government's  appeal 
to  its  citizen  soldiery  if  the  general 
mobilization  of  the  national  guard  for  the 
service  of  the  nation  shall  not  free  from 
the  worst  features  of  the  federal  mobiliza- 
tion for  the  Spanish  war.  Many  of  the 
higher  officers  of  the  militia  organizations 
of  the  various  states  and  some  of  the  en- 
listed men  have  not  forgotten  the  gross 
incompetence  which  cost  so  many  lives 
and  broke  so  many  robust  young  men  in 
1898. 

“It  will  be  a national  misfortune  if  those 
unhappy  memories  are  revived  by  a reenact- 
ment of  similar  unnecessary  tragedies  in 
1916” 


An  interesting  comparison  between  mobi- 
lization in  the  United  States  and  mobiliza- 
tion in  Europe  is  made  by  the  New  York 
Evening  Sun.  The  summoning  of  the 
national  guard,  the  Sun  believes,  may  be  as 
much  the  result  of  politics  as  of  panic.  It 
proceeds: 

“It  is  a very  serious  move,  but  if  neither 
our  government  nor  Carranza’s  really  de- 
sires war,  it  may  turn  out  to  be  as  inconse- 
quential as  the  not  altogether  forgotten  ad- 
venture at  Vera  Cruz.  It  is  true  that  on  a 
European  basis  of  international  relations,  the 
calling  out  of  the  national  guard  would  be 
almost  a finality.  It  is  a mobilization  and 
as  such  would  result  at  once — in  Europe — 
in  a demand  for  explanations,  an  ultimatum 
and  a declaration  of  war  by  Mexico. 
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“But  processes  are  different  along  the 
Rio  Grande,  and  as  President  Wilson  has 
on  his  own  part  refrained  from  demanding 
explanations  of  hostile  concentration  by 
Mexican  troops  he  may  be  safe  in  figuring 
that  the  Mexican  government  will  recip- 
rocally stay  blind  to  our  military  activities.” 

The  seemingly  unpatriotic  attitude  of 
Henry  Ford  has  drawn  forth  criticism  from 
many  newspapers.  The  Chicago  Tribune 
denounces  him  as  an  anarchist,  while  by 
other  editors  he  is  referred  to  either  as  a 
traitor  or  a fanatic.  To  quote  from  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle: 

“In  the  face  of  more  or  loss  conclusive 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  a large  number 
of  people  have  preferred  to  think  of  Henry 
Ford  as  obsessed  rather  than  insane. 

“The  announcement  that  Mr.  Ford  is  to 
discharge  all  his  employes  who  enlist  for 
service  in  any  branch  of  the  army  is  to  be 
regarded  in  an  entirely  new  light.  We  have 
an  idea  that  the  nation  will  be  able  to  get 
along  without  the  services  of  Mr.  Ford's 
numerous  employes,  who  prefer  to  draw 
down  big  pay  rather  than  march  with  their 
fellows  at  the  call  of  the  president,  but  for 
Mr.  Ford  himself  we  predict  a rapid-decline 
in  personal  popularity.” 
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THEY’RE  off! 

The  great  campaign  handi- 
cap, the  quadrennial  feature 
of  American  politics,  is  being  run. 

And  the  elephant  and  the  don- 
key, nearing  the  quarter  pole,  are 
running  neck  and  neck.  Their 
jockeys,  Hughes  and  Wilson,  are 
bending  every  ounce  of  energy  to 
the  task  before  them,  and  all  four, 
animals  and  mounts,  arc  confident 
of  victory,  as  arc  both  factions  in 
the  great  throng  of  spectators  who 
are  witnessing  the  historic  sporting 
event. 

In  the  parlance  of  the  track,  the 
campaign  this  year  is  a “hoss 
race.” 

Up  to  date,  neither  side  has 
gained  much  the  advantage. 

Hughes  got  away  to  a good  start 
the  day  he  was  nominated.  But 
Wilson  promptly  caught  and 
passed  him.  Then  Hughes  sprinted 
again  and  caught  up  with  the 
president  so  that  now  they  are  at 
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it  hammer  and  tongs  and  there 
isn't  any  daylight  between  their 
noses. 

Seldom  was  a campaign  harder 
to  dope,  a race  harder  to  figure  out. 

But  this  fact  stands  out  promi- 
nently above  all  others. 

Hughes  is  fast  growing  in  public 
favor  and  if  he  keeps  up  until  the 
home  stretch  is  reached  in  the  first 
week  of  November,  he  has  more 
than  an  equal  chance  of  flashing 
under  the  wire  ahead.  But  lie  isn’t 
going  to  go  under  very  far  ahead, 
and  there  is  more  than  a possibility 
that  he  will  be  nosed  out  right  at 
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the  finish.  According  to  all  indi- 
cations, records  are  going  to  be 
hung  up  in  this  campaign  and  his- 
tory is  going  to  be  made. 

Up  to  the  day  he  was  nominated 
everyone  in  the  country,  including 
his  best  friends,  believed  Hughes 
was  a “sure-thing  player.”  The 
way  he  came  to  bat  with  his  state- 
ment accepting  the  nomination, 
whether  or  not  a third  ticket  was 
in  the  field,  knocked  the  breath  out 
of  all  of  those  who  had  been  loud- 
est in  their  attacks  on  him  because 
he  was  supposed  to  be  a player  o 
certainties.  Today  there  isn't  a 
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A Leaky  Umbrella 


man  in  the  United  States  who  has 
any  license  to  believe  that  Hughes 
resigned  from  the  supreme  court 
because  he  knew  he  was  going  to 
step  right  into  the  White  House. 
There  is  no  license  for  such  belief 
for  several  reasons.  Chief  and 
foremost  is  that  when  Hughes  re- 
signed, it  appeared  almost  certain 
that  Roosevelt  as  well  as  Wilson 
would  oppose  him  in  the  campaign 
and  that  the  republican  party  this 
year,  as  in  1912,  wrould  be  split 
wdde  open  and  prevented  abso- 
lutely from  winning  the  election. 
In  the  second  place,  notwith- 
standing the  apparent  fusion  of  the 
republicans  and  progressives  gen- 
erally, conditions  which  have  been 
created  by  the  European  war,  the 
Mexican  situation,  and  internal  un- 
rest have  upset  all  previous  bases 
of  figuring  so  that  none  of  the 
most  astute  political  observers  is 
able  to  figure  out  just  what  is 
going  to  happen.  Every  one  con- 
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cedes  that  the  democratic  party  in  the 
North  is  woefully  weak  this  year,  but  every- 
one also  concedes  that  Wilson  is  far 
stronger  than  his  party. 

Hughes  is  a candidate  for  the  presidency 
not  only  because  he  was  nominated  by  the 
republican  convention  but  because  he  be- 
lieves Wilson  should  be  turned  out  of  office 
and  a new  policy  of  Americanism  and  of 
nationalism  adopted  by  the  country. 

Wilson  is  a candidate  for  reelection  not 
only  because  the  democratic  party  re- 
nominated him  but  because  he  believes  the 
country  needs  him  to  guide  it  during  the 
next  four  years. 

Hughes  stands  for  a policy  which  is 
definite  and  fixed  in  his  own  mind. 

Wilson  stands  for  a policy  which  is 
equally  definite  and  fixed  in  his  mind,  but 
exceedingly  puzzling  to  those  who  do  not 
fathom  his  mind. 


Hughes  is  the  type  of  a man  who  believes 
that  a president  should  create  and  formulate 
policies  and  then  convince  the  people  they 
should  be  carried  out.  He  believes  in  find- 
ing out  what  the  people  need  and  con- 
vincing them  they  need  it.  In  this  particular 
he  is  greatly  similar  to  Roosevelt. 

Wilson,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a typical 
Jeffersonian  democrat,  who  believes  in 
having  the  people  express  their  will  on  all 
matters.  He  then  adopts  some  policy  which 
he  thinks  meets  with  their  expression  and 
tries  to  convince  them  that  it  does.  Wil- 
son’s whole  course  in  the  White  House  has 
been  guided  by  his  effort  to  discover  what 
the  people  want.  He  has  not  hesitated  to 
veer  around  in  his  course  at  any  time,  if  he 
believed  the  people  wanted  him  to  veer, 
and  his  hope  of  success  in  the  campaign 
this  year  is  founded  on  his  belief  that  he 
has  met  the  people’s  wishes  at  every  turn 
in  the  game. 

There  is  some- 
thing remarkable 
about  the  nomi- 
nation and  the 
candidacy  of 
Hughes. 

As  far  back  as 
1908,  Hughes  was 
regarded  by  the 
republican  party 
as  presidential 
timber.  In  fact, 
that  year,  after 
Roosevelt  had  set 
the  lines  to  nomi- 
nate Taft,  the  lat- 
ter and  all  his 
advisers  feared 
that  Hughes 
might  get  into 
the  fray  and 
break  up  their 
plans.  A confer- 
ence was  held  in 
Cincinnati  at  the 
home  of  Charles 
P.  Taft,  and  it  was 
agreed  there  to 
send  a represen- 
tative to  Hughes 
to  sound  him  out. 
The  representa- 
tive went  and 
came  back  with  a 
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most  remarkable 
message.  It  was: 

“I  will  not  enter 
into  any  scramble 
for  the  nomina- 
tion. If  ever  it 
comes  to  me 
without  effort  on 
my  part,  without 
any  deals  which  I 
must  carry  out,  I 
will  accept  it.  But 
until  such  a time, 

I shall  refuse  to 
permit  my  name 
to  be  considered." 

Taft  and  the 
Taft  managers 
were  joyous.  No 
such  pronuncia- 
mento  had  been 
issued  since  1824, 
when  John 
Quincy  Adams 
refused  to  turn  a 
hand  to  bring 
about  his  elec- 
tion. In  these 
modern  times,  it 
was  an  impossi- 
bility to  repeat 
the  Adams  tri- 
umph. And  so 
the  Taft  cam- 
paign went  ahead, 
with  the  result 
every  one  knows. 

But  after  he  was  elected,  Taft  felt  his 
weakness.  And  in  1910,  when  the  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself  to  sidetrack  Hughes 
by  appointing  him  to  the  supreme  court, 
the  president  again  sent  an  envoy  to  the 
then  governor  of  New  York. 

The  envoy  carried  a message,  something 
like  this:  “The  president  realizes  if  you 

do  not  accept  the  nomination  for  justice  of 
the  supreme  court  you  will  be  his  most 
formidable  opponent  for  the  presidential 
nomination  in  1912.  In  fact,  a condition 
may  arise  which  will  cause  him  to  decline 
a renomination  and  to  support  you  for  the 
presidency.  But  if  you  wish  to  go  on  the 
supreme  court,  he  will  be  pleased  to  ap- 
point you.” 

And  the  answer  in  1910,  as  in  1908,  was: 
"I  can  never  enter  a scramble  for  the  presi- 
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dential  nomination.  If  it  comes  to  me 
without  any  effort  on  my  part,  I shall  take 
it.  But  I do  not  believe  it  will  come.  I do 
believe  my  field  of  future  activity  should  be 
in  judicial  work.  It  will  be  a pleasure  to 
accept  the  position  on  the  bench  which  the 
president  has  so  courteously  tendered  me.” 

Hughes  went  on  the  bench  and  every 
one,  including  himself,  thought  his  political 
career  was  over. 

But  in  1916,  conditions  had  changed.  The 
republican  party  needed  a leader  and  it 
turned  to  Hughes  and  gave  him  the  nomi- 
nation which  he  said  in  1908  he  would 
accept  if  it  came  to  him  without  a struggle, 
but  which  he  insisted  he  would  not  go  out 
and  fight  for. 

Early  events  in  the  campaign  prove  that 
Hughes  is  an  able  leader.  All  who  knew 
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'* — ' or  forever  after  hold  his  peace.'* 

him  in  New  York  politics  were  confident  of 
his  ability.  But  even  his  friends  in  New 
York  were  surprised  at  the  manner  in  which 
he  projected  himself  into  the  race  once  he 
was  nominated  for  the  post. 

Hughes'  statement  of  acceptance  not  only 
rang  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other,  but  it  got  under  the  hide  of 
the  entire  democratic  administra- 


the load  of  the  hyphenates,  of  the 
pacifists,  and  of  the  anti-prepared- 
ness folks  throughout  the  country. 

Before  the  democratic  conven- 
tion was  over,  Wilson  had  gotten 
out  from  under  the  hyphenates  en- 
tirely. He  had  written  a plank  in 
the  democratic  platform  intended 
to  alienate  them  and  it  did  alienate 
them.  They  proclaimed  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other 
that  they  were  for  Hughes  and  had 
brought  about  his  nomination.  And 
the  democrats,  seizing  upon  their 
misery,  set  up  the  shout:  “It’s  the 
kaiser  against  Wilson.” 

The  democrats  intended  to  make 
much  of  that  "kaiser  against  Wil- 
son” business,  but  they  had  their 
plans  rudely  jolted  only  a few 
hours  after  they  set  up  their  hue 
and  cry.  The  jolter  was  none 
other  than  their  old  friend,  the 
enemy  of  1912,  Colonel  Roosevelt, 
who  came  out  in  a rip-snorting,  slam-bang 
statement  in  favor  of  Hughes  and  against 
Wilson. 

The  Roosevelt  statement  for  Hughes  will 
go  down  in  history  as  one  of  the  finest 
compliments  ever  paid  by  one  adversary  to 
another,  for  Hughes  and  Roosevelt  were 


tion  from  President  Wilson  down 
to  congressional  doorkeepers.  It 
was  the  severest  indictment  of  all 
returned  against  the  president  by 
his  foes,  for  it  came  from  a man 
who  for  six  years  had  sat  on  a 
supreme  - court  bench,  removed 
from  the  realm  of  politics,  and  in  a 
position  to  weigh  events  and  pass 
upon  them  with  the  coolest  of  rea- 
soning. Unquestionably  it  served 
to  brace  up  the  democratic  plat- 
form adopted  at  St.  Louis. 

But  after  he  made  his  statement, 
Hughes  retired  for  a period  of 
preparation,  and  during  this  period 
the  president  got  busy,  launched 
his  own  campaign,  put  the  repub- 
lican candidate  on  the  defensive, 
and  got  in  some  smashing  blows. 

Before  the  national  conventions, 
it  appeared  very  much  as  though 
Wilson  was  going  to  have  to  carry 
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Puzzle  Picture — Find  the  Man  Who  Finally  Won 

adversaries  until  it  was  made  public.  And 
it  will  also  go  down  in  history  as  one  of 
the  most  vigorous  criticisms  of  a 
ruler  of  a nation  by  one  of  his  pred- 
ecessors. 

Roosevelt  took  all  the  joy  out  of 
life  for  President  Wilson  and  the 
democrats  in  the  last  week  of  June. 

When  they  looked  over  his  letter 
to  the  progressive  national  com- 
mittee, they  didn't  care  much  what 
the  committee  did.  That  was  im- 
material. Roosevelt  was  out  for 
Hughes.  Roosevelt  had  told  the 
country  as  no  other  man  could 
do  where  Hughes  stood  on  the 
hyphenate  question,  on  American- 
ism, on  preparedness,  and  on  all  of 
the  issues  of  the  day.  Roosevelt 
had  indorsed  Hughes  and  that  in- 
dorsement meant  somewhere  be- 
tween two  and  four  million  votes. 

The  democrats  didn't  know  which, 
but  they  feared  it  was  the  latter. 

While  the  democrats  as  a rule 
lost  hope,  the  president  did  not. 

He  was  disappointed  of  course  that 
Roosevelt  had  given  such  a whole- 
hearted support  to  Hughes.  He 


realized  that  when  Roosevelt  said 
he  would  support  Hughes  strongly 
it  meant  that  Roosevelt  would  take 
the  stump  for  Hughes,  and  there  is 
no  one  in  the  country  who  can 
compare  with  Roosevelt  on  the 
stump.  But  he  had  prepared  for 
the  announcement. 

Right  today  Wilson  stands  for 
almost  as  much  preparedness  as 
Roosevelt  and  Hughes.  He  is 
doing  his  best  to  convince  the 
country  he  stands  for  greater  pre- 
paredness. 

Although  before  the  democratic 
convention  he  had  sanctioned  a 
naval  program  without  any  battle- 
ships, after  it  he  sanctioned  a pro- 
gram calling  for  the  construction 
of  four  battleships. 

His  later  program  is  character- 
istic of  the  man.  Wilson  believes 
the  country  wants  four  battleships 
and  he  means  to  give  it  four  battle- 
ships. 

Hughes,  Roosevelt,  and  their 
school,  believe  the  country  needs 
four  battleships  and  a second-place  navy, 
and  if  they  get  into  power  they  will  give  it 
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hesitate  to  abandon  their  promises 
if  Wilson  thinks  the  country  wants 
them  abandoned.  Platforms  don’t 
amount  to  two  whoops  after  the 
spellbinders  are  through  with 
them,  and  the  people  are  pretty 
nearly  wise  to  that  now.” 

Wilson  has  already  gotten  under 
way  with  his  tariff  promises  and 
has  a real  protection  measure  be- 
fore congress  now  with  his  in- 
dorsement. There  was  some  talk 
in  certain  democratic  quarters 
against  abandoning  the  historic 
democratic  tariff-for-re  venue-only 
policy,  but  that  talk  didn’t  weigh 
with  Wilson.  If  the  future,  how- 
ever, produces  more  of  it,  it  will 
weigh  with  him,  and  in  all  prob- 
ability he  will  return  to  it. 

Getting  away  from  the  principals 
themselves  to  the  states  and  the 
state  organizations,  many  compli- 
cated situations  are  found. 

For  instance,  in  one  state  the 
democrats  will  be  found  lined  up 
with  the  hyphenates,  and  in  another  the  re- 
publicans will  be  catering  to  them.  Local 
candidates  of  both  parties  all  along  the  line 
will  be  after  them.  But  with  the  demo- 


”C*n’t  oo  talk?” 


ORR.  in  Nashville  Tennessean 

A Woman'*  An«wer 


what  they  believe  it  needs.  Just  how  long 
Wilson  will  continue  to  be  a big-navy  man 
depends  only  upon  just  how  long  the 
country,  in  his  estimation,  appears  to 
want  a big  navy. 

Likewise  on  Mexico.  Hughes  in 
his  opening  statement  of  the  cam- 
paign assailed  the  administration’s 
vacillating  Mexican  policy  more 
vigorously  than  anything  else.  But 
Wilson  promptly  followed  that  up 
with  a stern  policy  against  Car- 
ranza. And  with  the  democrats 
pleading  with  him  to  meet  Mexico 
more  than  halfway  in  this  cam- 
paign and  knock  it  down  before  it 
gets  more  troublesome,  Wilson 
told  them  he  had  already  chal- 
lenged for  the  battle. 

With  regard  to  the  platforms  on 
which  they  are  running  for  office, 
little  choice  is  necessary,  although 
it  is  conceded  that  the  democratic 
promises  are  more  comprehensive 
than  the  republican  pledges.  As 
one  writer  has  said  recently,  how- 
ever: “Every  one  knows  the  re- 

publicans will  outdo  their  platform, 
if  the  occasion  arises,  while  every 
one  knows  the  democrats  won’t 
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viatic  party,  more  than  the  republican,  the  be  with  Hughes.  And  in  many  states  this 

slogan  in  these  local  contests  will  be:  means  a lot  more  than  if  the  democratic 

“Let  the  head  of  the  ticket  alone.”  organizations  were  all  with  Wilson. 

In  New  York,  Wilson  is  to  be  given  the  There  are  a lot  of  people  in  the  country 
silent  treatment  by  Tammany.  Tammany  who  believe  the  race  this  year  is  going  to 

cares  more  about  carrying  New  York  than  be  a runaway  for  one  man  or  the  other, 

it  does  about  the  presidency.  It  might  lose  They  may  be  right.  But  if  they  should  blow 

votes  if  it  openly  attacked  Wilson.  It  feels  into  Washington,  the  seat  of  politics  as  well 

certain  it  would  lose  them  if  it  went  into  as  government,  they  would  be  surprised  to 

the  campaign  for  him  with  all  earnestness.  find  the  coolest  heads  of  all  asserting  that 

Also,  Tammany  is  peeved  at  Wilson  because  it  is  a fight, 

he  hasn't  delivered  to  it  any  of  the  small 
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SPEAKING  OF  HUGHES 


The  cry  that  Mr.  Hughes  is  just  another 
Wilson  lacks  conviction.  Nobody  has  even 
suggested  that  Fairbanks  is  just  another 
Marshall. — Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger. 

At  any  rate,  Mr.  Hughes’  beard  doesn’t 
fly  about  like  a loose  sail  on  a windy  day, 
nor  does  it  resemble  the  front  lawn  of  an 
untenanted  house.  There’s  method  in  it. — 
Columbus  Dispatch. 

“Win  with  whiskers”  may  really  tell;  both 
Hughes  and  Fairbanks  have  ’em. — Philadel- 
phia Press. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Candidate  Hughes 
now  calls  the  reporters  “boys,”  while  T.  R. 
addresses  them  as  “men.”  Something  of 
both  a warming  and  cooling  nature  has  oc* 
curred. — Columbus  Dispatch. 


Behind  his  whiskers  Mr.  Hughes  may  be 
as  homely  as  President  Wilson,  and  with 
whiskers  President  Wilson  might  be  as 
beautiful  as  Mr.  Hughes. — Chicago  Daily 
News. 

By  common  consent  the  custom  of  con- 
tinuing to  call  a man  “Judge”  after  he  has 
been  retired  from  the  bench  has  been  aban- 
doned in  the  case  of  Mr.  Hughes. — Wash- 
ington Star. 

Whoever  said,  “This  is  no  place  for  a 
minister’s  son,”  was  not  thinking  of  the 
White  House.  Both  Hughes  and  Wilson 
had  ministers  as  fathers. — Chicago  Daily 
News. 

Now  for  an  epidemic  of  babies  named 
Charles! — Baltimore  American. 
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Republicanism’s  “Modest  Violet,”  a 


Justice  Hughes  is  a comparatively  newcomer  in  the  realm  of  cartoondom.  A few  months  ago  he 
made  his  appearance  as  a presidential  possibility,  but  at  that  time  Roosevelt  and  Root  appeared  to  be 
the  favorites.  As  the  Hughes  snowball  began  rolling,  however,  his  features  became  more  familiar,  and 
he  was  represented  variously  as  a sphinx,  a bashful  wooer,  or  even  a nut-eating  bird.  These  pages 
offer  an  interesting  study.  The  cartoonists  represented  in  this  gallery  include  Cesare,  of  the  New  York 
Sun;  Plaschke,  of  the  Louisville  Times;  Chapin,  of  the  St.  Louis  Republic;  Sykes,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Ledger;  Clubb,  of  the  Rochester  Herald;  Orr,  of  the  Nashville  Tennessean;  Hruska,  of  the 
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Cedar  Rapids  Garettc;  Handy,  of  the  Duluth  News-Tribune;  Ireland,  of  the  Columbus  Dispatch;  Gregg,  of 
the  Denver  Post;  BrinkerhofT,  of  the  New  York  Evening  Mail;  Starrett,  of  the  New  York  Tribune; 
Bartholomew,  of  the  St.  Paul  News;  O'Loughlin,  of  the  Portland  Telegram;  Stinson,  of  the  Dayton 
News;  Donnell,  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat;  Carter,  of  the  New  York  Evening  Sun;  Kirby,  of  the 
New  York  World;  Richards,  of  the  Philadelphia  North  American;  Weed,  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  and  Donahey,  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
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POLITICALLY  the 
bull  moose  is  dead. 

He  was  buried  with 
decent  obsequies  on  June 
26  in  Chicago,  the  progres- 
sive national  committee 
being  the  chief  mourners. 

The  obituary  was  written 
by  Theodore  Roosevelt 
himself,  creator  of  the  bull 
moose,  and  virtual  proprie- 
tor of  the  same.  It  was,  as  the  cartoonists 
might  express  it,  a sort  of  an  “et  tu.  Brute" 
stab,  and  doubtless  it  hurt  Roosevelt  quite 
as  much  as  it  did  the  moose. 

But  now,  to  use  a different  simile,  Miss 
Moose  finds  herself  courted  by  two  national 
parties.  She  is  in  the  position  of  a fair 
divorcee  or  a rich  widow,  and  she  has  more 
admirers  in  her  misfortunes  than  she  had 
in  her  palmier  days  in  1912.  The  Wilson 
democracy  casts  longing  eyes  upon  her. 
The  party  of  Lincoln  and  Grant  throws 
sheltering  arms  about  her. 

In  other  words,  both  parties  are  now 


"Get  off  my  doorstep  f" 


after  the  progressive  vote.  Doubtless,  be- 
cause of  Roosevelt’s  outspoken  support  of 
Hughes,  the  republicans  will  gather  into 
their  camp  the  rank  and  file  of  the  third 
party.  That  the  proposal  to  vote  the 
Hughes  ticket  is  by  no  means  unanimous, 
however,  is  demonstrated  by  the  attitude  of 
Raymond  Robins,  who  was  chairman  of 
the  progressive  convention.  Speaking  at 
the  obituary  services  at  Chicago  following 
a suggestion  to  nominate  Victor  Murdock, 
Mr.  Robins  said: 

"I  came  from  the  democratic  party.  If 
I were  designing  to  help  Wilson  I would 
insist  on  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Murdock  here,  and 
then  I would  surrepti- 
tiously join  the  democrats 
and  leave  the  party  ham- 
strung. I try  to  be  honest 
and  sincere  and  look  ten 
years  ahead.  A third 
ticket  in  this  campaign  is 
simply  a waste  of  power. 
We  tried  it  two  years  ago. 
Murdock  was  defeated  in 
Kansas.  Pinchot  was  de- 
feated in  Pennsylvania. 
Beveridge  was  defeated  in 
Indiana.  I was  defeated 
in  Illinois, 

"The  people  of  the 
United  States  have  de- 
cided, for  good  or  ill,  to 
work  out  their  salvation 
in  either  the  republican  or 
democratic  party  and 
without  any  shams.  We 
all  will  go  back  to  our 
parties  now.  Many  of 
you  will  return  to  the  re- 
publican party.  In  my 
present  frame  of  mind  I 
am  for  Woodrow  Wilson. 
I don’t  say  that  decision 
is  final,  but  that  is  my 
leaning." 
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The  New  York  World, 
applauding  Mr.  Robins’ 
stand,  declares  that  there 
can  be  no  general  sur- 
render of  the  bull-moose 
party.  The  report  that 
Mr.  Robins  will  come  out 
for  Wilson,  observes  the 
World,  is  plausible.  It 
adds: 

“He  is  a sincere  pro- 
gressive. It  was  as  such 
that  he  became  chairman 
of  the  national  progres- 
sive convention  and 
sounded  the  ‘keynote.’ 

This  keynote  is  summed  up 
in  the  words  of  his  speech: 

‘In  1912  we  “sounded  forth 
the  trumpet  that  shall 
never  call  retreat.” ' So  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, that  was  what  the  trumpet  was  still 
sounding  in  1916. 

“The  men  who  had  acquired  full  title  to 
ownership  of  the  progressive  party  by 
money  purchase  were  at  that  moment  en- 
gaged in  bargaining  with  the  ‘robbers’  of 
1912  for  a sale.  As  Mr.  Robins  from  the 
platform  was  still  blowing  the  trumpet 
that  should  never  sound  retreat,  and  five- 
sixths  of  the  delegates  on  the  floor  were 
sincerely  echoing  the  blast,  the  men  with 
the  title  deeds  were  under  the  platform 
arranging  a surrender  of  the  whole  con- 
tingent. 

“If  Mr.  Robins  knew  what  was  going  on, 
he  was  evidently  trying  to  prevent  the  sale 
and  surrender.  If  he  did  not  know  then,  he 
knows  now,  and  in  cither  case  he  knows  now 
what  excellent  use  was  made  of  him  as  a 
cover  to  the  underground  proceedings.  His 
temper,  perhaps,  has  not  been  improved  by 
this  discovery. 

“As  a real  progressive  he  might  counte- 
nance retirement  to  a stronger  position,  but 
we  cannot  think  of  him  joining  in  a sur- 
render to  the  republican  old  guard  merely 


HU  New  Masters 

on  the  issue  of  ‘anything  to  beat’  the  most 
progressive  president  the  country  in  our 
time  has  had.” 

According  to  the  St.  Louis  Star,  Colonel 
Roosevelt  will  have  to  do  “considerable  ex- 
plaining” if  he  takes  the  stump  for  Hughes. 
The  democratic  platform,  says  the  Star, 
goes  much  farther  in  its  declaration  of 
progressiveness  than  does  the  republican, 
and  for  that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  the 
Roosevelt  followers  should  prefer  the  Wil- 
son camp.  The  anxiety  of  Mr.  Perkins,  the 
“angel”  of  the  progressives,  to  “patch  up 
a truce  between  T.  R.  and  Hughes,”  in  the 
words  of  this  newspaper,  is  easily  under- 
stood. 

“Mr.  Perkins  does  not  care  to  be  the 
financial  godmother  of  another  progressive 
campaign.  He  herded  the  progressives 
joyfully  into  Chicago,  not  to  get  them  to 
run  a separate  ticket,  hut  to  compel  the 
republicans  to  adopt  them  and  their  candi- 
date. This  plan  failed.  Now,  the  republi- 
cans having  refused  to  adopt  Roosevelt  and 
the  progressive  party,  he  w’ants  the  party 
and  Roosevelt  to  adopt  the  republicans.” 

That  the  democrats  expect  to  win  the 
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stopping  the  export  of  arms  and 
munitions.  These  societies  are 
boasting  at  the  present  moment 
that  they  nominated  Hughes  and 
will  elect  him.  They  brag  that 
they  destroyed  Roosevelt,  politi- 
cally, for  the  crime  of  offending  the 
kaiser,  and  mean  to  destroy  Wilson 
for  the  same  offense. 

“Yet  Roosevelt  is  urging  his  fol- 
lowers to  support  Hughes!  The 
man  who  scorched  kaiseristn  and 
hyphenism  with  the  flames  of  his 
wrath  is  lining  up  with  the  hyphens 
and  the  kaiseristsl  Surely,  of  all 
the  lion-and-lamb  love  feasts  ever 
held  in  American  politics,  this  is 
the  most  astounding. 

“The  Journal  can  not  believe  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt’s  action  is  as  queer 
as  it  looks.  He  must  have  re- 
ceived private  assurances  that 
Hughes,  if  elected,  will  adopt  Mr. 
Roosevelt’s  foreign  policies,  in 
progressive  vote,  or  at  least  a part  of  it,  spite  of  the  help  the  hyphens  are  giving 

on  the  “hyphen”  issue  is  demonstrated  by  him  now.  But  what  are  those  assurances, 

numerous  utterances  from  the  democratic  and  why  are  they  not  made  public?  Does 

press.  The  Chicago  Journal  makes  a bid  Mr.  Roosevelt  expect  his  followers  to  obey 

for  the  support  of  the  bull-moose  party  in  him  blindly?  Does  he  think  that  the  men 

the  following:  who  adopted  the  progressive  platform  can 

“Mr.  Roosevelt  has  been  the  most  mili-  strike  hands  with  the  men  who  are  trying 

taut  and  loud-spoken  of  all  public  men  in  to  Prussianize  the  administration  at  Wash- 

denouncing  the  war  methods  of  the 
Berlin  government.  He  has  de- 
clared again  and  again  that  the 
United  States  should  have  inter- 
vened to  protect  Belgium.  He  has 
denounced  President  Wilson  viru- 
lently for  his  efforts  to  settle  the 
'Lusitania*  case  by  negotiation. 

Also,  though  his  expressions  on 
this  point  came  rather  tardily,  Mr. 

Roosevelt  has  condemned  hyphen- 
ism in  unmeasured  terms.  In  view 
of  his  utterances  and  his  character, 
he  was  regarded  as  the  war  candi- 
date, the  man  whose  political  suc- 
cess was  likely  to  mean  war  with 
Germany. 

“Mr.  Hughes,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  been  made  the  candidate  of  the 
professional  Teutonists.  of  the 
German-American  societies  which 
denounce  President  Wilson  for  ob- 
jecting to  the  murder  of  American 

citizens  by  submarines  and  for  not  Deserted  at  the  Altar 
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Democracy:  “I  wonder  if  she  takes  me  for  an  ass!” 
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ington — and  do  this  without  any  explana- 
tions of  any  sort?  Clearly,  the  progressives 
do  not  mean  to  accept  such  dictation. 

“If  Mr.  Hughes  expects  to  get  the  pro- 
gressive vote,  he  will  have  to  give  assur- 


ances on  foreign  policy  to  the  people  as  well 
as  to  Mr.  Roosevelt.” 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  which  in  1912  was 
one  of  the  most  ardent  supporters  of  Roose- 
velt and  the  third-party  movement,  and 
which  still  regards  the  sage  of  Oyster  Bay 
as  a sort  of  demigod,  throws  its  influence 
now  to  Hughes,  and  invites  all  progressives 
to  the  Hughes  banquet. 

Roosevelt’s  desire  to  be  loyal  to  his  fol- 
lowers and  remain  on  the  bridge  until  the 
boats  had  been  lowered,  says  the  Tribune, 
was  thoroughly  commendable.  “He  could 
not  desert  that  for  which  he  had  led  a great 
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If  Roosevelt,  as  he  says,  is  “out 
of  politics,"  he  has  failed  to  con- 
vince a number  of  his  admirers, 
among  them  the  New  York  Sun. 
The  Sun  is  still  a hero  worshiper, 
and  addresses  the  ex-president  as 
follows: 

“No,  Colonel  Roosevelt,  you  are 
not  out  of  politics.  You  have  not 
quitted  the  unique  position  your 
abundant  vitality  and  intelligent 
ambition  have  created  for  you. 

“Nor  do  you  want  to  quit  it;  and 
if  you  seriously  harbored  a desire 
so  to  do,  your  neighbors  in  forty- 
eight  states,  two  territories  and  the 
island  possessions  of  this  Union 
would  not  permit  it. 

“We  are  aware  of  the  fate  that 
awaits  those  who  deny  your  state- 
ments. But  this  knowledge  does 
not  deter  us  from  contradicting 
your  declaration  that  you  are  out 
of  politics.  In  this  instance,  we 
and  increasing  strength  of  the  liberal  cause  are  better  informed,  more  capable  of  arriv- 
in  the  republican  party.  ing  at  a correct  judgment  than  you  are; 

“Confronting  the  situation  which  republi-  and  you  will  admit  it  soon.” 
canism  in  the  old  party  and  in  the 
new  finds  itself  today,  Hughes  is 
a proved  leader,  a veteran  of  the 
cause  of  liberal  republicanism  and 
progressivism.  To  refuse  him  sup- 
port, whole-hearted,  energetic, 
fighting  support,  is  to  he  false  to 
the  reality  of  the  cause.  We  do 
not  see  how  the  most  ardent  third- 
party  man  can  refuse  to  give  it. 

“And  higher  even  than  the  cause 
of  progressivism  is  that  of  the 
nation,  surrounded  by  dangers, 
confronting  new  complexities, 
sorely  needing  a pilot  who  will 
steer  a straight  course  with  un- 
shakeablc  courage,  with  consist- 
ency and  selfless  devotion.  Charles 
Evans  Hughes  proved  he  would 
defy  the  most  ruthless  political 
force  in  the  country.  He  showed 
a will  of  steel.  His  Americanism 
is  profound.  His  grasp  of  great 
issues  is  firm  and  fundamental. 

What  in  the  essentials  of  our  need 
can  Colonel  Roosevelt  and  the  pro- 
gressives of  the  third  party  ask 

for  that  Hughes  has  not  proved  SJAMLtY,  in  Cincinnati  Tints  Star 
he  possesses?"  The  Call 
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From  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 


The  Finishing  Stroke 


THAT  the  “short  and 
ugly"  hyphen  will 
play  an  important 
role  in  national  politics 
this  year  is  no  longer  to 
be  doubted.  The  question 
will  be  raised,  as  it  al- 
ready has  been  raised, 

“Can  the  kaiser  elect  a 
president?"  Justice 
Hughes  has  been  joyously 
adopted  by  the  German-Americans.  His 
candidacy  has  been  endorsed  by  German 
editors  throughout  the  country.  Such  pub- 
lications as  The  Fatherland  and  Issues  and 
Events  have  gloated  over  Roosevelt’s  de- 
feat, and  have  been  bitter  in  their  attacks 
on  President  Wilson. 

Hughes,  who  doubtless  finds  himself  em- 
barrassed by  this  hyphenated  allegiance, 
has  declared  himself  for  an  “undiluted 
Americanism,”  and  the  German-Americans 
are  listening  intently  for  some  pronuncia- 
mento  from  him  on  the  subject  of  what  they 
term  “fair  play.”  Thus  far  they  have  lis- 
tened in  vain. 

Roosevelt  in  his  letter  to  the  progressive 
national  committee,  declining  the  nomina- 


tion on  a third  ticket,  and  urging  progres- 
sive support  for  Hughes,  characteristically 
hits  the  hyphen  on  the  head.  He  pays  his 
compliments  to  the  hyphenates  in  the  fol- 
lowing: 

“It  is  urged  against  Mr.  Hughes  that  he 
was  supported  by  the  various  so-called 
German-American  alliances.  I believe  that 
the  attitude  of  these  professional  German- 
Americans  was  due,  not  in  the  least  to  any 
liking  for  Mr.  Hughes,  but  solely  to  their 
antagonism  to  me.  They  were  bound  to 
defeat  me  for  the  nomination.  The  only 
way  by  which  they  could  achieve  this  ob- 
ject was  by  supporting  Mr.  Hughes,  and 
they  supported  him  accordingly,  without 
any  regard  to  other  considerations.  I need 
hardly  repeat  what  I have 
already  said  in  stern  rep- 
robation of  this  profes- 
sional German  - American 
clement  — the  element 
typified  by  the  German- 
American  alliances  and 
the  similar  bodies,  which 
have,  in  the  prenomina- 
tion campaign,  played  not 
merely  an  un-American, 
but  a thoroughly  anti- 
American  part.  These 
men  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  great  body 
of  Americans  who  are  in 
whole  or  in  part  of  Ger- 
man blood,  and  who  are 
precisely  as  good  Amer- 
icans as  those  of  any 
other  ancestry. 

“Mr.  Hughes’  character 
and  his  whole  course  of 
conduct  in  public  affairs 
justify  us  in  the  assured 
conviction  that  the  fact 
that  these  men  have  for 
their  own  purposes  sup- 
ported him  will,  in  no 
shape  or  way,  affect  his 
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public  actions  before  or* 
after  election.  His  entire 
public  life  is  a guaranty 
of  this." 

The  New  York  Tribune, 
although  it  will  support 
Hughes,  did  all  in  its 
power  prior  to  the  nomi- 
nation to  defeat  him  on 
the  hyphen  issue.  In  an 
editorial  that  was  re- 
printed in  the  Chicago 
papers  as  an  advertise- 
ment, the  Tribune  said: 

“Mr.  Hughes  has  been 
designated  by  the  hyphens 
as  their  agent  to  punish 
Mr.  Wilson  for  his  partial 
refusal  to  comply  with 
Potsdam  orders.  No  Ger- 
man-American  has  made  the  smallest  con- 
cealment of  the  purpose  of  the  hyphens  to 
use  Mr.  Hughes  to  enforce  German  wishes 
at  Washington.  . . . The  German-Amer- 
icans  have  indorsed  Mr.  Hughes.  The  re- 
publican convention  seems  prepared  to 
accept  the  dictation  of  these  hyphens,  Mr. 
Hughes  seems  quite  ready  to  receive  the 
nomination  at  such  hands,  but  The  Tribune 
does  not  believe  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  ever  ratify  such  a bar- 
gain or  accept  a candidate  nominated  un- 
der such  circumstances.” 

Following  Hughes’  nomination  the  Ger- 
man-American  press  lost  no  time  in  ex- 
pressing its  delight  Under  the  caption, 
“Roosevelt  Skagerakedl”  Issues  and  Events 
observed : 

“The  selection  of  a man  of  high  character 
and  the  ousting  from  politics  of  a politician 
whose  sole  ambition  is  his  own  glorification 
means  that  the  Chicago  convention  has 
eliminated  the  hyphen  and  has  ejected  from 
the  platform  the  hyphen  issue  and  the  in- 
ventor of  that  term.  . . . Those  who  sound 
the  tocsin  of  American  political  warfare 
from  now  on  till  the  forthcoming  elections 


Carrying  the  Banner 

in  November  are  those  who  strenuously 
labor  to  keep  America  from  the  European 
entanglements.  They  now  hold  in  their 
hands  the  balance  of  justice,  future  pros- 
perity and  welfare  of  this  country,  and  it  is 
in  their  power  to  control  both  parties,  in 
fact,  all  fair-minded  Americans,  by  keeping 
aloof  from  unfair  politics,  be  they  national 
or  international.” 

The  Fatherland  declares  that  Hughes’ 
letter  of  acceptance  is  one  that  all  German- 
Americans  can  “joyfully  subscribe  to,”  and 
says  further  that  the  nomination  means  the 
redemption  of  the  republican  party.  Then 
follows  a statement  which  has  been  inter- 
preted as  a loophole  through  which  the 
German-Americans  can  find  escape  if 
Hughes  fails  to  come  up  to  their  expecta- 
tions. The  republican  platform,  says  the 
Viereck  newspaper,  is  satisfactory  “as  far 
as  it  goes.”  But  since  the  ermine  no  longer 
enforces  silence  on  the  candidate,  “we  shall 
expect  from  him  far  more  specific  pro- 
nouncements on  the  vital  questions  which 
are  agitating  all. 

“It  is  by  his  attitude  on  these  questions 
that  Justice  Hughes  will  be  judged  by  the 
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Pussyfooting 

people,  especially  Americans  of  German 
descent,  who,  from  the  beginning  have 
fought  the  battle  for  neutrality  and  Amer- 
ican rights,  and  wait  for  some  word  of 
assurance  from  him.  The  German-Amcr- 
ican  expects  no  pro-German  presi- 
dent. His  only  demand  is  fair  play. 

Today  the  German-American  is  no 
longer  the  Cinderella  of  American 
politics.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  the 
Prince  Charming  who  finds  himself 
invited  to  the  banquets  of  both 
parties.” 

Whether  President  Wilson  is  to 
get  any  German  votes,  in  the  view 
of  The  Fatherland,  will  depend  on 
what  the  administration  does  be- 
tween now  and  November. 

The  editor  of  the  Cincinnati 
Volksblatt  declares  the  nomination 
a splendid  one,  while  the  Cleveland 
Waechter  und  Anzeiger  says: 

"We  consider  it  a great  boon  of 
the  Chicago  convention  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  will  not 
be  compelled  to  choose  between 
the  present  leader  in  unneutral  sub- 
servience  to  England  and  the  advo- 
cate of  still  greater  unneutrality.” 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Cincinnati 
Freie  Presse,  "Justice  Hughes  has 


expressed  sentiments  which  are  in 
accord  with  the  German-American 
idea  of  neutrality.  We  are  in 
thorough  sympathy  with  him  and 
his  ideals.” 

According  to  the  St.  Louis  West- 
liche  Post,  “the  republican  party 
faced  a gigantic  problem  and  found 
a glorious  solution." 

The  New  Yorker  Herold  cautions 
the  Germans  "not  to  overdo  our 
business"  and  not  to  make  the  mis- 
take of  working  too  openly  for 
Hughes.  After  declaring  that  “the 
overwhelming  mass  of  the  Ger- 
man-Americans  in  the  country  will 
fall  into  line  for  the  election  of 
Charles  E.  Hughes,"  it  gives  the 
following  advice  to  the  German 
voters: 

“We  Germans  will  beware  of  all 
mistakes  in  the  campaign.  Also 
not  to  overdo  our  business.  As 
far  as  we  can  see,  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity for  German-Americans  to 
work  openly  in  the  campaign.  We  also  be- 
lieve that  neither  for  the  campaign  nor  for 
the  German-American  alliance  is  it  of 
advantage  if  they  and  their  branch  asso- 
ciations take  any  kind  of  position  in  the 
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campaign.  Tlie  present  election  is  not  one  election, 
in  which  the  German-Americans 


president  of  the  United  States.  He 
may  not  welcome  this  professional 
German  support,  but  without  it  he 
could  not  have  been  nominated  and 
without  it  he  cannot  be  elected.  It 
may  be  unfortunate  for  him  that  he 
should  be  placed  in  such  a position 
but  that  is  the  fault  of  circum- 
stances over  which  he  has  no  con- 
trol.” 

The  Providence  Journal,  which 
has  been  conspicuous  for  its 
exposures  of  recent  bomb  plots 
and  similar  outrages,  comes  to  the 
defense  of  Hughes  in  the  follow- 
ing: 

“The  ex-justice  of  the  supreme 
court  is  being  assailed  as  the  can- 
didate of  the  hyphenates.  The  fact 
that  certain  German-language 
papers  and  German-American  or- 
ganizations have  proclaimed  them- 
selves in  his  favor  is  being  used  as 
proof  of  his  defective  Americanism 
and  as  an  argument  against  his 
The  fact  is  that  he  is  helpless  in 


can  participate  as  republicans  or 
democrats,  but  that  does  not  in- 
clude their  forming  a political 
party.  Such  would,  aside  from 
other  severe  thoughts,  become 
rather  an  element  of  weakness  than 
of  power  for  German-American- 
ism. 

“We  have  no  reason  to  suppress 
that  fact  that  we  arc  for  Hughes 
and  we  have  no  cause  to  be  silent 
about  the  reasons  that  make  him 
for  us  an  acceptable  candidate, 
which  reasons  arc  to  be  found  in 
the  anti-neutrality  and  injustice  of 
President  Wilson.” 

“Practically  all  the  German 
newspapers  of  the  country,”  com- 
ments the  New  York  World,  "arc 
for  Mr.  Hughes.  All  the  pro- 
German  newspapers,  like  Hearst’s 
New  York  American,  the  Evening 
Mail  and  the  Chicago  Tribune,  arc 
for  him.  All  the  professional  Ger- 
man agitators  are  for  him.  The 
German  propaganda  is  for  him. 

"Whatever  Mr.  Hughes  may  say, 
whatever  Mr.  Hughes  may  do,  he 
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the  matter — as  helpless  as  the  humblest 
citizen. 

"It  is  as  futile  to  charge  him  with  pro- 
German  tendencies  as  it  is  to  allege,  as  a 
New  York  paper  did,  that  Militarism — 
Militarism  with  a capital  ‘M‘ — is  ‘vociferous’ 
in  his  support.  But  any  candidate  is  liable 
to  have  all  sorts  of  embarrassments  wished 
on  him. 

“The  further  truth  is  that  these  voluble 
German-language  papers  and  hyphenated 
organizations  do  not  speak 
for  the  great  mass  of 
American  citizens  of  Ger- 
man ancestry  or  birth. 

They  simply  cannot  deliver 
the  goods  to  Mr.  Hughes 
or  anybody  else.  Their 
talk  about  the  German 
vote  is  like  the  old  talk 
about  the  labor  vote.” 


According  to  the  Chicago  Tribune  a 
hyphen  vote  as  an  institution  should  not  for 
a moment  be  tolerated.  It  declares  that  any 
man  who  attempts  to  draw  into  this  Ameri- 
can contest  any  European  issue,  sympathy, 
or  affiliation,  is  traitorous,  and  proceeds: 
“This  should  not  and  will  not  be  tolerated. 
The  great  mass  of  the  American  people  is 
American.  It  will  not  consent  to  this  in- 
vasion and  conquest  of  America  by  foreign 
Issues  and  fealties.” 


Royal  Displeasure  1 
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GERMANY'S  food 
supply  today  is  prob- 
ably her  most  vital 
question.  With  the  tight- 
ening of  the  British  block- 
ade the  problem  of  obtain- 
ing supplies  has  become 
more  and  more  serious, 
and  should  the  present 
harvest  turn  out  badly, 
the  result  would  be  a 
tragedy  for  Germany.  Meatless  days  have 
been  followed  by  meatless  weeks,  and  in 
some  cases  by  meatless  months.  The  ap- 
pointment of  Baron  von  Batocki  as  food 
dictator  indicates  the  stress  under  which 
Germany  is  laboring. 

We  read  of  women  and  children  sleeping 
all  night  in  front  of  the  provision  stores  in 
order  to  present  their  bread  and  meat 
tickets  early.  The  Berlin  and  Munich 
papers  tell  us  of  riots  that  have  occurred 
during  the  scrambles  to  get  food.  The 
"Meat  sold  out”  sign  appears  more  and 


more  frequently.  Berlin  reports  one  day 
only  five  eggs  for  the  entire  city.  But- 
ter is  a luxury  almost  unknown.  Sausage 
is  looked  on  with  suspicion,  while  food 
hoarders,  and  those  who  refuse  to  share 
their  own  live  stock  with  the  public  have 
come  in  for  general  condemnation.  All 
sorts  of  substitutes,  especially  for  fats,  have 
been  put  forward;  extravagance  of  all  kinds 
is  frowned  upon,  and  housewives  are  urged 
to  study  their  cookbooks  as  they  would 
their  Bibles. 

“Why  is  it,”  demands  the  Munich  Post, 
“that  not  a single  egg  is 
to  be  had  in  Munich?”  It 
learns  that  eggs  are  be- 
ing “cornered”  by  certain 
speculators,  and  urges  that 
the  food  dictator  put  an 
end  to  the  outrage.  Says 
the  Berlin  Zeitung  am 
Mittag  in  a recent  issue: 
"Five  eggs  were  the  ut- 
most number  available  to- 
day anywhere,  so  that  the 
rows  of  women  who  had 
for  hours  — some  since 
daybreak  — been  standing 
in  front  of  the  shops  were 
obliged  to  go  home  by 
noon  with  empty  bags  and 
baskets,  but  with  hearts 
brimming  over  with  gall 
and  anger,  which  was 
given  utterance  in  many 
cases  in  a flood  of  abuse 
of  the  shopkeepers  and 
stupid  imprecations  on  the 
authorities.” 

According  to  the  Ham- 
burger Fremdcnblatt,  the 
basis  of  war-time  reform 
must  be  sought  in  the 
kitchen.  We  read: 

"Steps  must  be  taken, 
and  without  another  mo- 
ment’s delay,  to  induce 
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our  housewives  to  see  how 
urgently  important  it  is 
for  them  to  discard  all 
their  long  cherished  cus- 
toms and  to  reorganize 
the  whole  of  their  house- 
hold arrangements  in  ac 
cordance  with  the  national 
needs. 

"First  and  foremost  she 
must  learn  practically  to 
cook  without  fat  and  to 
wash  without  soap.  Sub- 
stitutes there  are  in  plenty. 

For  cleansing  the  body, 
the  hands,  or  the  limbs, 
sand  and  water  may  be 
employed;  in  the  washing 
of  clothes  chlorine  and 
carbonate  of  soda  are  ex- 
tremely useful.  Thus  both  money  and  fat 
are  saved. 

“Expensive  coffee  can  be  replaced  by  the 
cheap  corn  coffee.  Lime  blossoms  and 
strawberry  leaves  yield  a tasty  tea.  Eating 
and  drinking  should  be  indulged  in  in  these 
days  with  but  one  all-overshadowing  ob- 
ject: to  hold  out  against  the  enemy. 

“This  is  no  time  for  palate  tickling.  Our 
women,  and  through  them  the  men,  must 
he  taught  that  temporarily  such  things  as 
taste  and  flavor  have  gone  out  of  existence." 

The  difficulties  that  attend  the  daily  mar- 
keting in  Germany  are  set  forth  by  the 
Berlin  Lokal  Anzeigcr  in  the  following: 

“The  purchase  of  food,  formerly  the  joy 
of  our  housewives,  has  long  been  converted 
into  a dreadful  business;  its  joys  have  van- 
ished. 

"Today  hundreds  of  women  were  stand- 
ing before  the  market  stalls  and  the  shops 
before  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning.  In 
most  cases  they  were  wasting  their  time,  as 
where  the  stock  was  not  sold  out  the  prices 
charged  were  absolutely  impossible  except 
to  the  rich.  Not  many  were  there  who 
could  pay  $3.75  for  a soup  chicken. 


Germany’s  New  Ruler 

"The  secret  of  it  all  is  that  the  moment 
maximum  prices  are  fixed,  the  article  in 
question  is  kept  hack  by  the  dealers,  who 
are  really  in  league  with  the  well-to-do, 
thus  rendering  it  impossible  for  the  average 
citizen  to  partake  of  a nourishing  meal, 
even  once  a week. 

“It  is  absolutely  urgent  that  the  govern- 
ment should  make  an  end  of  the  whole  in- 
tolerable situation.  Surely,  the  German 
empire,  which,  east  and  west,  has  conquered 
entire  kingdoms,  is  strong  enough  to  get 
even  with  the  internal  enemies — the  food 
usurer  and  the  hoarder — who  bring  the  bulk 
of  the  nation  to  the  brink  of  starvation, 
while  those  with  the  well-filled  purses  grunt 
and  purr  with  delight  over  their  costly  tit- 
bits.” 

The  Berlin  Tageblatt,  on  the  other  hand, 
complains  that  the  food  regulations  benefit 
only  the  poor,  while  the  rich  must  forage 
as  they  can.  To  quote: 

"The  peculiarity  of  the  situation  into 
which  Berlin  has  been  plunged  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  maximum  prices  for  beef 
is  that  we  have  practically  been  reduced  to  a 
meatless  diet. 
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Wilhelm:  “We  have  no  bread.  Continue  to  bombard  the  cathedral.'* 
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THE  PEOPLE  MURMUR 

“Ah,  poor  Otto!  Wounded  in  France?  ...  in  Serbia?” 
"No,  Frau  Schweinmaul,  in  Berlin  at  the  food  riots.” 
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Frcmdenblatt,  and  read  as  follows: 
"The  English  food  blockade  is 
not  such  an  absolutely  unmixed 
evil  after  all.  Under  its  pressure 
industrial  and  commercial  Ger- 
many has  been  compelled  to  inten- 
sify its  organization  and  to  devise 
new  ways  and  means  which  might 
not  have  been  otherwise  thought 
of. 

"For  example,  the  authorities  of 
a number  of  towns  have  been 
forced  by  the  necessity  of  provid- 
ing the  greatest  possible  supply  of 
foodstuffs  for  the  population  to 
start  farming  on  their  own  ac- 
count. This  departure  must  neces- 
sarily increase  to  a great  extent 
the  number  of  cattle  for  slaughter- 
ing and  the  available  quantity  of 
milk,  green  vegetables,  potatoes, 
and  other  products. 

"Several  towns,  such  as  Hanover 
and  Mainz,  have  purchased  landed 

COSTAMA.  la  PtlQoioo.  Turin  ' . . , ..  . 

Germania:  "Now  that  I have  taken  your  coumriee,  will  you  estates  for  municipal  Cultivation 

give  me  a piece  of  bread  to  get  them  back?"  with  the  idea  of  improving  the 

“Most  of  the  butcher  shops  in  Berlin  milk  supply  and  the  rearing  of  pigs,  and  to 
and  the  suburbs  were  closed  as  the  simplest  meet  the  needs  of  the  poorer  classes." 
way  to  deal  with  the  embarrassing 
demands  of  the  public,  and  where 
at  least  sausages  were  to  be  had, 
the  announcement  ‘Meat  sold  out' 
effectively  banged  the  door  in  the 
face  of  every  intending  customer. 

“The  city  of  Berlin  docs  what  it 
can  to  meet  the  meat  scarcity.  Re- 
cently it  placed  1,000  pigs  at  the 
disposal  of  butchers.  This  is  more 
to  be  regarded  as  an  evidence  of 
goodwill  on  the  part  of  the  munici- 
pality than  as  any  practical  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty,  because  the 
measures  adopted  benefit  solely  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  population, 
while  the  others  are  left  to  fish  for 
what  they  want. 

“Nobody  cares  whether  they  ob- 
tain meat  or  not,  though  there  is 
many  an  ailing  person  among  them 
who  suffers  for  the  want  of  it. 

Probably  they  are  expected  to 
slaughter  their  dogs  and  cats  if 
they  feel  disposed  to  dine  off  a 
cutlet  or  a stew.” 

For  a more  optimistic  view  we  From  Viewing  loomot.  PtfroymS 
turn  again  to  the  Hamburger  Yum! 


FEELING  THE  PINCH  OF  HUNGER 
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L.  RA  VEN-HILL.  in  Punch,  t V London 
A GERMAN  HOLIDAY 


"Please,  sir,  what  is  this  holiday  for?” 

"Because  our  Zeppelins  have  conquered  England.” 
“Have  they  brought  us  back  any  bread?” 

"Don’t  ask  silly  questions.  Wave  your  flag.” 
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“Good-By,  Dolly,  I Must  Leave  You” 


The  state  militia  organisations  in  the  Middle  West  responded  to  the  call  with  spirit.  The  scenes  at 
parting  were  both  humorous  and  pathetic — sometimes  both.  These  sketches,  which  recall  the  days  of 
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'98.  were  made  by  artists  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  and  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  including  John  T.  McCutcheon,  and  J.  H.  Donahey. 
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THE  season  was  supposed  to  be  in  full  swing  at 
Thimble  Beach  when  a young  man  with  two 
weeks’  vacation  on  his  hands  arrived  with  two 
pairs  of  white  flannel  trousers,  a striped  rah-rah  blazer 
and  a tennis  racket.  The  usual  rainy  season  had  damp- 
ened enthusiasm,  but  doubtless  things  would  get  better. 
He  had  carefully  picked  his  two  weeks  and  had  swapped 
with  a man  who  wanted  to  go  hunting  in  the  fall. 

His  name  was  Harold  Gigsby,  and  the  news  flew  around 
the  postoflice  that  he  was  stopping  at  the  Bodge  Cottage. 
The  other  boarders  at  the  cottage  were  elderly  people 
who  welcomed  Harold  as  a little  ray  of  sunshine.  It 


didn’t  take  Harold 
the  young  peo- 
“T  h e Point,” 
t wo  week  s’ 
hold  the 
The  morning 
went  down  to 
full  of  mid-sum- 
and  an  open  mind 
Harold  Oi,.b„  „le  |)Cach 

burn  that  Harold  congratulated  himself  on  his 
selection  of  Thimble  Beach  for  his  vacation. 

He  thought  that  he  had  never  seen  so  many 
pretty  girls.  He’d  take  a day  looking 
them  over  before  involving  himself. 

As  usual  in  summer  places,  men  were 
scarce  and  Harold  rather  fancied  himself  in 
bathing  suit.  With  so  many  girls  in  bath 
ing  and  so  many  seated  about  on  th 
beach,  it  seemed  an  easy  matter  for  a 
young  man  of  good  manners  and 
presentable  appearance  to  get  ac- 
quainted. 

Of  course  the  first  thing 
that  Harold  did,  to  put  him 
self  at  case,  was  to  start  a 
conversation  with  a small 
pale  child.  He  thought  it 
was  a boy,  but  it  turned  out 
to  be  a little  girl.  Through  the 
easy  introduction  of  the  child  he  met 
her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crosby.  The 
Crosbys  were  a typical  small-beach  couple. 

Mrs.  Crosby  could  float  while  her  husband 
could  swim.  They  had  been  coming  to 
Thimble  Beach  every  year  since  Dorothy 


long  to  find  out  that 
pie  were  all  over  at 
but  he  had  paid  his 
board  in  advance  to 
com  m odat  ions, 
of  his  arrival  Harold 
the  beach  prospecting, 
mer  fiction  romance 
It  was  while  sitting  on 
joying  his  first  sun- 


He 

Met  a 

Young 

and 

Striking 
Person 
on  the 
Beach 


She 

Deliberately 
Winked 
at  Him 
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was  born.  Dorothy  had,  so  far  this  season,  gained  five 
pounds.  Mrs.  Crosby  was  hoping  to  reduce.  Crosby  would 
be  lucky  if  he  held  his  own. 

They  were  nice  friendly  people,  and  Harold  had  not 
realized  before  how  lonely  he  was.  In  a half  hour  he 
had  been  adopted  by  the  Crosbys.  He  had  been  invited 
to  go  crabbing  in  the  afternoon  by  Mr.  Crosby  and 
booked  up  for  dinner  by  Mrs.  Crosby.  Tomorrow  Harold 
decided  he  would  meet  some  of  those  charming  girls. 

This  year  the  Crosbys  had  the  P help’s  cottage  with  four 
rooms  and  a piazza, 
few  pieces 
furniture, 
make  it  home- 
like and  cheerful 
Mrs.  Crosb 
draped  Turkey 
red  covers  over 
the  tables 
and  trunks. 


Clara  Smedley.  the  Prettiest  Girl  at 
Thimble  Beach 


Bessie  Barkley 

Even  the  smell  and  the  smoke  of  the  coal-oil 
lamp  could  not  lessen  the  appetizing  odors 
if  the  excellent  dinner  that  greeted  Harold 
and  Mr.  Crosby  on  their  return  from  the 
crabbing  expedition. 

Harold  thought  himself  contented  as  he 
sat  upon  the  piazza  with  the  Crosbys, 
ncompassed  by  their  friendly  atmos- 
phere, until  little  groups  of  girls  and 
men  began  to  pass  headed  for  the 
moonlit  beach.  When  it  got  chill 
and  cold  and  the  mosquitoes  got 
thick,  they  went  inside  to  play  rum. 
"This  is  all  right  for  the  first  day," 
thought  Harold,  “but  tomorrow — " 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Gigsby  timed  his 
arrival  in  bathing  costume  at  high  tide 
when  the  beach  was  crowded.  While  stroll- 
ing up  and  down  the  sand  lie  didn’t  find  just 
the  right  opportunity  to  start  what  might 
lead  to  a summer  romance.  Even  a deter- 
mined young  man  like  Harold  could  not 
summon  up  the  courage  to  break  the  ice 
that  seemed  to  surround  the  sirens  of  the 
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beach.  It 
not  that  they 
were  adverse 
to  making  the 
acquaint- 
ance of  an 
i n t e r e s t i n 
looking 
m a n,  but 
cause  even 
beaches  have 
conventions. 

“Oh,  here 
you  a r e,” 
greeted  a 


Mina 

Grceneough 
Wasn’t 
Much 
to  Look 
at.  But  She 
Had  a Lot 
of  Style 


cordial 
voice.  The 
C r o s b y s 
had  come 
down  for  their 
daily  dip. 

Crosby  car- 
ried a cigar- 
ette behind 
one  ear,  and 
a match  be- 
lt i n d t h e 
other,  which  he  smoked  first,  and  then 
as  Crosby  got  ready  to  take  the  first  plunge. 
Mrs.  Crosby  said:  “I  think  I’ll  sit  on  the 
beach  for  a while  and  talk  to  Mr.  Gigsby." 

Harold  was  cheered  with  the  thought  that 
through  Mrs.  Crosby  he  might  meet  some 
interesting  people.  That  girl  in  the  red 
bathing  cap,  for  instance,  who  was  always 
swimming  out  to  the  raft  and  dangling 
her  feet  over  the  edge  seemed  to  be  first 
choice.  Harold  inquired  of  Mrs.  Crosby 
who  she  was. 


“Oh,  that  girl  in  the  red  cap?  That’s  Bes- 
sie Barkley.  Her  people  live  in  that  big 
house  that  sets  back  with  the  hedge  around 
it.  She  used  to  be  an  awful  tomboy,  but 
since  she’s  grown  up  she’s  so  stiff  you  can’t 
speak  to  her.  She  doesn’t  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  other  people.  Don’t  you  think 
that  Dorothy  swims  well?” 

Bessie  Barkley  being  disposed  of  as  far  as 
Mrs.  Crosby  was  concerned,  Harold  did  not 
hold  it  to  be  wise  to  press  his  interest. 
However,  Mrs.  Crosby  soon  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  a stunning  girl  who  was  walking  up  and 
down  the  beach  in  the  most  effective  of  toil- 
ettes. 

To  Harold  this  new  girl  seemed  even  more 
interesting  than  the  girl  with 
the  red  cap.  She  carried 
an  ineffectual  parasol 
and  wore  a large-brim 
hat,  slanted  coquet- 
tishly  over  one 
eve.  The  one 
visible  eye  rested 
for  a moment  in  a 
kindly  fashion  upon 
Harold,  then  she 
bowed  most 
sweetly  to  Mrs. 
Crosby,  and 
joined  a group 
on  the  rocks. 

“W hen  she 
comes  over  this 
w a y again,” 
said  Mrs. 
Crosby, 


Old  Man  Hall's  Daughter, 
Jessie 


"I'll  introduce  you. 
I think  that  Clara 
Smcdley  is  the 
prettiest  girl  on 
Thimble  Beach. 
Her  head  isn't  a 
bit  turned  either, 
though  she  is 
popular  and  her 
folks  have  got  lots 
of  money.  I’ve 
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known  Clara  since  she  wasn’t  much  older 
than  my  Dorothy.” 

It  was  with  some  ingenuity  that  Harold 
was  able  to  bring  Mrs.  Crosby  back,  once 
she  was  off  on  the  subject  of  her  Dorothy. 
Everything  he  was  able  to  extract  increased 
his  interest  in  the  beautiful  Miss  Smedley. 
By  sticking  close  to  Mrs.  Crosby  all  that 
morning  Harold  hoped  for  the  promised 
introduction.  Mrs.  Crosby  had  become, 
suddenly,  an  object  of  increased  interest, 
opportunity  and  respect. 

But  Harold's  hopes,  in  this  direction, 
were  blasted  when  Mrs.  Crosby  casually 
remarked,  “Clara’s  engaged  to  such  a nice 
young  man.  He’s  coming  tomorrow  for 
his  two  weeks’  vacation.” 

Mr.  Crosby  and  another  thin  man  in- 
sisted upon  taking  Harold  over  to  Poverty 
Island  in  the  afternoon  to  dig  clams.  He 


couldn't  plead  a previous  engagement,  and 
nothing  would  do  but  that  Harold  would 
have  to  return  with  them  and  help  eat  the 
clams.  If  there  was  one  thing  that  Mrs. 
Crosby  did  better  than  another  it  was  to 
steam  clams. 

_On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  Mr. 
Crosby  engaged  Harold  to  go  with  him  and 
fetch  drinking  water,  and  afterward  they 
went  to  the  post  office  for  the  mail.  There 
wasn't  any. 

"Who  was  that  girl  in  the  post  office,  the 
one  in  the  polka-dot  dress?”  inquired  Har- 
old of  Mr.  Crosby,  and  by  way  of  added 
description,  “she  carried  an  orange  sun- 
shade.” 

“I  guess  you  must  mean  Old  Man  Hall’s 
daughter.  The  old  man  used  to  be  in  the 
wool  business,  but  he’s  retired  now.  Made 
a shipload  of  money.  That’s  the  Hall  place 


The  Crosby* — a Typical  Small  Beach  Family — and  Child 
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with  the  summer  house  out  on  the  rocks. 
He’s  tighter  than  a fiddle  string.” 

“What’s  her  first  name?”  inquired  Har- 
old. 

“Her  name’s  Jessie.  She’s  married  to  a 
man  named  Scovill.  He’s  a lawyer.  That 
was  her  little  girl  that  was  playing  with  my 
Dorothy  this  morning.” 

A man  who  owned  a balky  motorboat 
took  the  Crosbys  and  Harold  to  ride  that 
afternoon.  The  owner  got  the  motor  run- 
ning again  in  time  to  bring  them  back 
before  dark  but  too  late  for  dinner  at 
Harold’s  boarding  house.  Again  he  had  to 
accept  the  hospitality  of  the  Crosbys  for 
dinner.  Of  course,  he  couldn't  eat  and  run 
so  Harold  sat  and  listened  to  the  playing  of 
the  Crosby  phonograph. 

On  the  evening  of  the  sixth  day  Harold 
had  the  Crosbys  for  guests  at  dinner  at  the 
“Two  Tree  Island  House”  and  the  next  day 
Mrs.  Crosby  went  out  of  her  way  to  in- 
troduce Harold  to  a Miss  Greeneough  who 
was  leaving  for  the  city  that  afternoon. 
Harold  accompanied  her  to  the  railroad 
station  and  she  waved  him  a good-by  from 
the  car  platform.  Of  course  Miss  Greene- 
ough wasn’t  much  to  look  at,  but  she  had  a 
lot  of  style. 

It  rained  again  on  the  eighth,  ninth  and 
tenth  days,  and  when  Harold  was  not  at 


the  Crosbys’  he  read,  or  held  skeins  of  yarn 
for  the  inmates  of  the  Bodge  cottage. 

The  deep-sea  fishing  party  organized  for 
the  eleventh  day  suffered  from  being  be- 
calmed for  hours  and  Harold  suffered,  too. 
He  revived,  however,  in  the  evening,  and 
went  down  to  the  village  with  the  other 
men,  winning  one  game  of  Kelley  pool. 

The  last  two  days  of  Harold’s  stay  being 
Saturday  and  Sunday  he  was  outclassed  by 
the  usual  crowd  of  week-end  men  who  had 
the  advantage  of  knowing  everybody. 

Harold’s  two  pairs  of  white  flannel 
trousers,  his  blazer  jacket,  and  his  tennis 
racket  had  been  repacked  in  his  steamer 
trunk,  and  he  was  on  his  way  to  spend  the 
last  afternoon  and  tea  with  the  Crosbys, 
who  were  later  to  accompany  him  to  the 
station,  when,  on  the  beach  he  encountered 
a young  and  striking  person.  Harold  could 
hardly  believe  his  senses  when  she  deliber- 
ately winked  at  him. 

He  stopped  short. 

“I  just  had  to  do  it,  "she  explained.  “I’ve 
been  at  this  beach  two  weeks  and  I’ve  tried 
every  decent  method  of  meeting  somebody.” 
Immediately  they  were  exchanging  experi- 
ences on  the  foolishness  of  conventions. 

“You’re  the  young  man  who’s  visiting  the 
Crosbys,”  she  said. 

“It  would  seem  so,”  moaned  Harold. 


WAR  NURSERY  RHYMES 


SING  a song  of  Zeppelins 
Flying  o’er  the  coast; 

Four  and  twenty  dummy  guns 
Ready  at  their  post. 

When  the  bombs  were  dropping 
Silent  were  the  guns. 

Wasn’t  that  a jolly  talc 
To  tell  the  raiding  Huns? 


ERR  WOLFF,  Herr  Wolff, 
Have  you  any  lies? 
Yes,  Sir,  Yes,  Sir, 

Huge  supplies! 

Thousands  for  my  own  folk 
And  tons  for  Uncle  Sam, 

And  millions  for  the  simple  gulls 
Who  live  in  Amsterdam. 


PRESIDENT  WILSON  sat  in  his  den, 
President  Wilson  used  a big  pen 
And  all  the  bomb  plotters  and  all  the 
U-boats 

Made  President  Wilson  write  dozens  of 
Notes. 

— The  Passing  Show. 
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The  Roman  Wolf  doesn’t  Want  to  be  Sucked  Dry,  but  the  Franco-English  Twins 

Won’t  let  Go 


Italy’s  Thrust  Against  Austria 


THE  Russian  offensive  against  Austria 
could  not  have  been  better  timed  for  the 
allies.  While  the  Verdun  operations 
were  preventing  any  general  drive  against 
the  Germans  on  the  west  front,  Italy  was 
hard  beset  by  Austria.  The  Austrian  drive 
came  during  her  darkest  hours,  when  a po- 
litical upheaval  threatened  for  the  moment 
to  sweep  Victor  Emmanuel  from  the  throne. 
The  fall  of  the  Salandra  cabinet  following 
the  reverses  along  the  Isonzo  brought  the 
internal  affairs  of  Italy  to  a crisis. 

However,  the  tide  appears  to  have  turned. 
It  is  Italy  now  that  has  taken  the  offensive, 
while  the  formation  of  a new  ministry  has 
eased  the  situation.  The  other  warring 
nations,  as  the  New  York  Sun  points  out, 
have  had  similar  experiences,  and  the 
Italian  ministerial  crisis  was  not  unlike  that 
of  England's  when  the  present  coalition 
cabinet  was  formed.  The  Sun  proceeds: 
"The  Italian  policy,  as  puzzling  to  the 
people  themselves  as  to  the  outside  world, 
has  been  difficult  for  any  ministry  to  carry 
out  to  success.  War  on  Austria  alone,  and 
that  only  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
Italy’s  territory,  while  maintaining  peace 


with  Germany,  has  made  Italian  aid  an  un- 
certain factor  in  any  concerted  action  of 
the  allies.  Some  of  the  Italian  campaigns 
have  been  skillfully  conducted  and  the  sol- 
diers have  been  distinguished  for  their 
bravery,  yet  the  Italians  have  met  some 
severe  reverses.  They  have  lost  strong- 
holds once  controlled  on  the  Adriatic  coast, 
abandoned  much  of  Albania  and  been  driven 
back  from  the  Isonzo  front.  These  have 
been  the  disturbing  features  of  their  cam- 
paigns that  have  caused  loss  of  faith  in  the 
ministry  and  demand  for  a change. 

“There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
new  ministry  will  alter  the  Italian  policy: 
war  with  Germany  would  from  purely 
economic  reasons  be  unpopular  and  a more 
general  participation  in  the  war  would  not 
be  favored  by  the  nation.  The  result  will 
be  rather  to  carry  out  with  more  energy 
than  she  has  heretofore  shown  the  policy 
that  the  Italian  government  has  already 
adopted.” 

A brighter  future  for  Italy  as  the  result 
of  the  recent  upheaval  is  predicted  by  the 
New  York  Tribune,  which  says: 

"The  Salandra  cabinet  was  able  to  hold 
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on  without  difficulty  so  long  as  the  dead- 
lock on  the  northern  front  continued.  But 
when  the  Austro-Hungarian  armies  threat- 
ened to  descend  into  the  Venetian  plain  the 
political  situation  suddenly  changed.  Pop- 
ular sentiment  demanded  greater  vigor, 
solidarity  and  unity  of  purpose  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  war,  and  naturally  demanded 
changes  in  the  ministry,  which  would  make 
the  government  representative  of  all  the 
existing  political  elements. 

“Russian  victories  on  the  Galician  front 
and  in  Bukowina  may  relieve  Austro- 
Hungarian  pressure  on  Italy.  But  the 
Italian  people  have  been  aroused  by  an  un- 
expected Austro-Hungarian  offensive  to  a 
much  clearer  conception  of  the  dangers  of 
trying  to  play  a waiting  game  and  of  con- 
ducting war  with  something  less  than  the 
determination  and  energy  of  which  a united 
nation  is  capable. 

“The  new  and  broadened  cabinet  will 
ip*»ke  for  greater  harmony  and  greater  reso- 
lution in  carrying  the  war  to  a decision.  In 
this  reorganization  Italy  is  only  following 
the  example  of  France  and  Great  Britain. 
The  British  coalition  cabinet  was  formed  as 
soon  as  it  became  apparent  that  it  could  do 
better  work  than  the  original  liberal  cab- 
inet. France  has  reorganized  her  ministry 
twice,  each  time  with  good  results.  Even 
in  autocratic  Germany  and  Russia  there 
have  been  important  cabinet  changes.  War 
imposes  rude  tests  and  compels  many  re- 
adjustments. Italy  is  only  beginning  to 
feel  the  pressure  for  ministerial  reshufflings 
which  military  exigencies  always  create.  It 
is  a pressure  far  more  beneficial  than  it  is 
injurious.  Italy  will  undoubtedly  gain  by  a 
reorganization  which  will  produce  a cabinet 
much  more  representative  of  the  unified 
spirit  of  the  Italian  people.” 

While  there  have  emanated  from  the 
British  press  occasional  criticisms  of  Italy’s 
policy  in  fighting  more  for  herself  than  for 
the  entente,  appreciations  are  not  lacking 
for  the  part  she  has  played  thus  far  in  the 
war.  The  London  Times  in  a recent  issue 
devotes  considerable  space  to  a discussion 
of  this  theme.  It  says: 

“The  Italians  may  fairly  boast  that,  at  the 
end  of  a year  of  war,  they  alone  of  our  con- 
tinental allies  have  carried  the  war  on  all 
fronts  into  the  territories  of  the  enemy. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  frontier 
forced  upon  Ttaly  in  1866  was  specially  de- 


24  Maj^io  1915 


An  Old  Wrestler  Who  Had  Made  Some 
Viewed  His  Opponent  through  the  Large 
A Surprise,  However,  Was  in  Store  for 

signed  to  facilitate  invasion  from  Austria, 
that  this  frontier  extends  for  500  miles, 
that  Austria  has  been  fortifying  it  for  years, 
that  she  was  fully  prepared  for  the  struggle, 
and  that  pacifists  and  pro-Germans  in  high 
place  had  left  Italy  unprepared,  the  great- 
ness of  the  effort  which  has  achieved  this 
result  may  in  some  degree  be  gauged.  Italy 
has  practically  reversed  the  situation  which 
existed  a year  ago.  It  is  she,  and  not 
Austria,  who  now  holds  the  key  to  the 
passes  through  which  the  Teutonic  bar- 
barians have  so  often  poured  to  devastate 
and  to  plunder  her. 

“On  the  greatness  of  the  service  which 
Italy  has  rendered,  and  is  rendering,  the 
common  cause  we  need  not  dwell.  It  may 
he  measured  by  the  fury  with  which  the 
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Reputation  in  the  Arena  Desired  a Match.  Italy  Entered  the  Lists,  and  the  Wrestler 
End  of  His  Binoculars,  Thus  Making  Him  Appear  Smaller  than  He  Actually  Was. 
Him 


enemy  has  abused  her.  The  Austrian 
emperor,  the  German  chancellor,  and  the 
North-German  Gazette  have  rivaled  each 
other  in  the  bitterness  of  their  invective. 
The  mere  refusal  of  Italy  to  be  dragged 
into  the  war  as  the  accomplice  of  the  central 
powers  relieved  the  allies  from  anxieties 
and  dangers  of  the  gravest  kind  in  the  first 
weeks  of  the  war.  By  drawing  the  sword 
against  her  hereditary  oppressors  and 
enemies  she  gave  the  progressive  powers 
very  valuable  military  support,  and  im- 
mensely strengthened  their  moral  position. 
It  is  true  that  she  has  never  issued  a formal 
declaration  of  war  against  Germany,  even 
after  she  found  German  soldiers  fighting  in 
the  Austrian  ranks,  but  that  is  an  omission 
which  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand. 


The  attitude  of  Italy  toward  Germany — and 
that  of  Germany  toward  Italy — are  not  the 
less  clear  because  they  have  refrained  from 
declaring  war.  Italy’s  adhesion  last  winter 
to  the  agreement  of  September,  1914,  is  con- 
clusive upon  that.  She  is  pledged  to  make 
no  separate  peace  with  the  enemy,  and  by 
that  pledge,  given  with  full  knowledge  of 
what  the  allies  had  declared  their  general 
terms  to  be,  she  has  bound  herself  with 
them  to  see  that  these  terms  arc  enforced. 
Prominent  amongst  them  are  certain  condi- 
tions directly  and  exclusively  affecting  Ger- 
many to  which  Germany  will  never  assent 
except  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  Italian 
feeling  is  stronger  and  more  united  in  the 
cause  of  the  allies  than  it  was  when  she 
resolved  to  throw  in  her  lot  with  them. 
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THE  LATIN  SISTERS 
Italy:  “Indeed  she  is  my  sister.” 
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"The  sincerity  of  Italy  in  the  cause  of 
right  and  freedom  is  shown  in  a remarkable 
way  by  the  date  at  which  she  finally  broke 
with  Austria.  A year  ago  Mackenscn  was 
driving  the  Russians  before  him  in  Galicia, 
and  the  month  which  the  English  had  spent 
in  Gallipoli  without  making  progress  had 
revealed  something  of  the  task  that  lay 
before  us  there  and  of  its  probaBle  result. 
This  was  the  moment  at  which  Italy  came 
in — not  on  the  crest  but  in  the  trough  of 
the  wave  of  our  fortunes.  The  diversion 
was  doubly  valuable  by  reason  of  its  time- 
liness, and  particularly  welcome  as  an  indi- 
cation of  the  high  and  chivalrous  spirit  of 
Italy.  The  western  peoples  felt  from  the 
first  that,  sooner  or  later,  they  must  find 
her  by  their  side.  She  could  not  have  op- 
posed them,  she  could  not  even  have  re- 
mained neutral,  without  being  untrue  to  the 


principles  from  which  she  draws  her  life. 
She  is  essentially  liberal,  progressive,  demo- 
cratic, and  humane.  She  is  the  splendid 
creation  of  the  rights  of  nationalities.  It 
was  not  conceivable  that  with  such  a past — 
and,  as  we  all  believe,  with  such  a future — 
Italy  should  help  the  military  despotisms  of 
central  Europe  to  stifle  all  to  which  she 
owes  her  greatness  and  her  rebirth.  Was 
she  to  stand  aloof  while  the  independent 
civilization  which  Europe  first  learned  from 
her  was  crushed  under  the  burden  of  Teu- 
tonic Kultur,  imposed  upon  all  peoples  by 
German  pedants  and  German  soldiers  ‘for 
their  good?"  So  great  an  apostasy  was  in- 
conceivable to  anything  but  to  German  ar- 
rogance. Italy  made  her  choice.  She 
decided  at  all  costs  to  be  faithful  to  her 
traditions  and  to  her  generous  heart.  We 
are  confident  that  her  courage,  her  sacri- 
fices, her  chivalry,  and  her 
fidelity  will  not  be  without 
their  rich  reward  in  the 
present  and  in  the  mem- 
ories of  this  tremendous 
war." 

In  the  same  spirit  is 
a recent  "Letter  from 
Mars,”  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette.  The  writer  speaks 
very  highly  of  Italy  in  the 
following,  which  is  ad- 
dressed to  Great  Britain: 
“You  are  apt  to  over- 
look the  very  important 
role  which  Italy  is  playing 
in  the  great  game  of  war 
now  being  waged  in  conti- 
nental Europe.  Italy,  as 
you  may  remember,  en- 
tered somewhat  later  into 
the  contest.  An  astute 
piece  of  German  diplo- 
macy managed  to  produce 
hesitation  in  her  councils 
for  some  nine  months,  but 
when  Italy,  true  to  herself 
and  her  national  aspira- 
tions, discovered  that  she 
was  being  tricked,  she 
shook  off  an  unnatural 
alliance  and  stepped  into 
the  arena  to  fight  along- 
side of  the  champions  of 
right  and  honor. 

“It  showed  a fine  and 
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RUDOLPH  HERRMANN,  in  Die  Muskete,  Vienna 
ART  FOR  THE  PEOPLE 

At  the  Request  of  Victor  Emmanuel  a Futurist  Painter  has  Immortalised 
the  Latest  Glorious  Epoch  of  Italy 


chivalrous  spirit  to  enter 
the  arena  of  strife  at  a 
period  when  the  hopes  of 
her  allies  were  dulled  by 
constant  defeat  in  the 
eastern  theater  of  war, 
and  by  an  existence  of 
stagnation  elsewhere  that 
promised  little  of  triumph. 

The  diversion  created  by 
the  decision  of  Italy  to 
engage  Austria  in  war  has 
been  of  inestimable  value 
to  your  cause  and  that  of 
your  allies.  True  it  is  that 
the  delay  in  reaching  that 
decision  gave  to  her  foe 
Austria  the  opportunity 
that  she  needed  for 
strengthening  her  land 
frontiers;  yet  Italy  as  an 
amphibious  power  has 
kept  at  arms’  length  from 
your  maritime  communi- 
cations an  active  foe  who 
could  have  played  havoc 
with  your  transports  des- 
tined for  your  eastern 
ventures. 

“Italy  opened  her  land 
campaign  with  a fine  spirit 
and  with  splendid  vigor. 

She  is  fighting  on  classic 
ground,  on  a terrain  that 
for  aeons  past  has  seen  the 
swaying  of  combatants  backward  and  for- 
ward in  their  endeavors  to  possess  the  rich 
northern  plains  of  Lombardy  and  Venetia. 
Nature  has  thrust  in  between  those  fertile 
provinces  an  alpine  wedge  called  the  Tren- 
tino,  a country  watered  by  the  Adige,  in- 
closed by  a wall  of  circumvallation  held  by 
Austria,  a land  peopled  mostly  by  Italians. 
This  enclave  and  the  eastern  frontiers  of 
northern  Italy  that  overlook  the  valley  of 
the  Isonzo  were  the  scene  of  perhaps  the 
most  brilliant  of  campaigns  of  the  Great 
Master  of  War. 

“It  was  in  these  regions  that  Napoleon 
in  1796-97  gained  his  first  renown  as  a sol- 
dier, a statesman,  and  a conqueror. 

“The  present  campaign  recalls  to  the 
student  of  war  the  struggles  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Adige  of  the  great  warrior’s  days; 
of  the  contests  at  Riva,  the  blocking  of  the 


passes  in  the  Venetian  and  Carnic  Alps,  the 
seizing  of  the  Julian  Alps  that  overlook  the 
valley  of  the  Isonzo,  and  of  the  defiles  at 
Pontcbba  and  Parvis,  where  Massena  was 
to  struggle  for  days  with  the  Archduke 
Charles,  eventually  to  come  out  as  a victor 
and  open  the  road  to  Austria. 

“The  warfare  on  these  Alpine  slopes  is, 
however,  not  trench  warfare  as  you  know 
it.  It  is  a tunnel  combat,  allowing  of  prog- 
ress only  at  a snail’s  pace  on  cither  side 
Cadorna,  the  soldier  chief  of  the  army  of 
Italy,  may  view  the  outlook  with  small 
concern.  He  is  playing  his  part.  He  is 
holding  up  near  800,000  of  the  enemy  whose 
services  elsewhere  would  be  invaluable,  and 
behind  him  stands  three  times  that  number 
of  his  countrymen,  awaiting  the  moment  to 
play  their  parts  in  the  coming  grand  strategic 
stroke  that  will  spell  victory.” 


Armageddon  on 

the  Meuse  has 
' changed  the  aspect 
of  the  landscape.  From 
the  crest  of  Les  Esparges, 
across  the  plateaus  of  the 
east  bank  and  the  narrow 
strip  of  front  from  Cu- 
mieres  to  Hill  304  on  the 
west  bank,  the  whole 
countryside  is  desolate, 
torn  and  wrecked.  Once  the  Meuse  at 
Verdun  flowed  through  smiling  pasture 
land  and  green  valleys;  here  and  there 
grim-looking  fortresses  reared  forbidding 
heads,  but  Mother  Nature  tolerated  them 
and  bade  the  spectator  gaze  on  the  ravines 
through  which  brooks  bubbled,  and  on  the 
cattle  browsing  peacefully  on  the  velvety 
slopes  of  Thiaumont  Farm. 

The  brooks  are  now  dammed  by  ramparts 
of  gray-clad  corpses,  and  the  ravines  are 
choked  with  them.  The  fortresses,  even 
more  grim-looking  on  this  day  of  Arnta- 
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geddon,  command  fields  that  are  plowed, 
raked,  and  torn  by  shells.  Shells,  millions 
of  them,  have  Ailed  in  trenches  and  dug  out 
others. 

Down  by  Vaux  pond,  in  the  dark  marshes 
bordering  the  water,  Saxons,  Prussians, 
Brandenburgers,  Pomeranians,  and  Bava- 
rians have  all  been  crushed  by  the  French 
guns. 

All  the  machinery  of  war  has  been 
brought  to  batter  against  the  steel  doors 
of  the  citadel  of  Verdun,  and,  since  ma- 
chines alone  cannot  batter  their  way 
through,  the  human  ele- 
ment has  been  brought 
into  play  and  the  crushing 
weight  of  man  and  metal 
flung  into  the  balance  to 
try  to  force  down  the 
scales  on  the  side  of  the 
enemy.  He  has  pro- 
gressed, moving  very 
slowly  over  a gray  carpet 
that  becomes  thicker  and 
thicker  as  the  days  grow 
into  weeks  and  the  weeks 
into  months.  He  has 
come  about  a mile  nearer 
Verdun  since  he  began  a 
new  battle  on  May  20. 
From  then  until  now  he 
has  probably  concentrated 
half  a million  men  to  cut 
through  the  legions  of 
France,  and  his  rapid-fir- 
ing heavy  artillery  and  his 
field  artillery  and  every 
weapon  of  frightfulness  in 
his  armory  have  been 
thrown  into  the  scale  to 
come  a mile  nearer. 

Of  the  German  losses  to 
pay  for  the  mile  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  write,  although 
competent  authorities  say 
he  has  lost  half  his  effec- 
tives, and  put  the  figure 
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for  his  losses  since  Febru- 
ary between  400,000  and 
half  a million.  It  would 
not  be  surprising  if  they 
were  really  higher  than 
even  this  stupendous  fig- 
ure, for  now  it  is  quite 
common  for  a whole  Ger- 
man regiment  to  melt 
away  absolutely  bcncatli 
the  fire  of  the  French 
artillery,  but,  with  the 
exception  of  the  brief 
periods  filled  by  the 
thunder  of  the  guns,  when 
the  crown  prince  has  to 
plunge  his  blood-stained 
hands  deeper  into  the  sack 
to  find  more  food  for  the 
French  guns,  there  arc 
always  plenty  of  regi- 
ments to  replace  those  swept  away,  and  the 
guns  fire  incessantly.  But  the  whole  weight 
of  man  and  metal,  and  the  regiments  of  the 
dead  who  have  gone  to  join  their  fellows 
fallen  in  previous  attacks,  have  not  done 
any  more  than  dent  the  doors  of  the  citadel. 

Vaux  fort  for  days  has  been  the  rock 
against  which  the  German  attack  smashed 
itself,  and  for  two  reasons  Vaux  had  to  be 
battered.  First,  it  has  a certain  strategical 
importance,  since,  like  Dead  Man’s  Hill  on 
the  other  hank,  it  commands  a great  part 
of  the  battlefield.  Indeed,  one  may  take 
the  center  of  the  scene  of  action,  the  very 
core  of  the  battle,  to  be  the  part  between 
the  river  and  Vaux  on  one  side,  and  Dead 
Man’s  Hill  and  the  river  on  the  other.  But 
Vaux  fort  has  another  importance.  I-ike 
Douaumont,  it  has  so  often  appeared  in  the 
German  communiques,  that  it  has  a name 
for  the  enemy  to  conjure  with. 

It  is  of  strategic  value,  because  it  domi- 
nates a great  part  of  the  battlefield,  but 
the  French  defenses  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Meuse  arc  not  confined  to  Vaux  fort 
and  to  the  redoubts  on  the  spurs  that 
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cross  the  ravines  hereabouts.  Vaux , fort 
is  supported  by  Souville  fort,  which  stands 
about  300  feet  higher  than  Vaux,  and  on 
the  right  the  Chenois  batteries,  established 
on  a neighboring  spur,  flank  the  fort,  while 
another  battery,  known  as  the  Bourvaux, 
on  another  spur  on  the  west,  commands 
the  railway  line.  Other  batteries  south- 
east of  Souville  fort,  and  still  others,  and 
many  more  important  defenses  which  have 
been  built  since  the  beginning  of  the  battle, 
screen  Verdun  from  the  enemy. 

The  first  rush  at  the  fort,  after  a perfect 
cataract  of  shells  had  drenched  it  for  two 
days,  was  made  soon  after  the  enemy  had 
succeeded  in  occupying  a few  of  the  houses 
in  the  village  of  Damloup.  Leading  out  of 
the  village  high  street  there  is  a ravine, 
practically  a narrow  corridor  called  the 
Chenois  ravine,  which  leads  direct  to  the 
southern  entrance  to  the  fort.  A certain 
number  of  French  machine  guns  were 
placed  tripod  to  tripod  across  the  entrance 
and  commanding  the  corridor.  The  Saxons 
came  tearing  down  elbow  to  elbow,  fortified 
with  either  alcohol  or  ether. 
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It  was  simply  a rush  down  a lane  of 
death,  and  when  the  lane  was  blocked  with 
bodies  the  attack  died  away,  only  to  begin 
again  half  an  hour  later,  when  another  regi- 
ment used  the  rampart  of  their  fallen 
comrades  to  come  a little  nearer.  But  this 
time  some  of  the  defenders  sallied  out  of 
the  fort  and  hurled  bombs  over  the  wall 
of  dead  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  who 
fled  hurriedly.  Thus  failed  the  attack  from 
the  southern  side,  and  within  a few  minutes 


the  deluge  of  steel  and  fire  began  again. 
In  Vaux  fort  the  clock  slipped  back  a 
thousand  years.  The  only  modern  weapons 
employed  were  the  machine  guns  and  bayo- 
nets, otherwise  it  was  the  bowmen  who 
were  the  defenders;  but,  instead  of  the 
orthodox  arrow,  there  was  a short  shaft  of 
wood  to  which  a grenade  was  fixed,  and, 
climbing  to  the  ramparts,  the  men  let  fly 
their  bombs  with  deadly  effect.  Attacks 
from  the  west  were  repulsed  in  this  way, 
and  in  the  inter- 
vals between  the 
assaults  the 
enemy  sought  re- 
venge for  his  re- 
pulse by  the  use 
of  asphyxiating 
shells.  He  did 
not,  however, 
cease  his  liberal 
dose  of  other 
shells  of  the 
larges  t caliber 
The  fort  shook 
like  a jelly  on  a 
dish,  the  whole 
hill  on  which  it 
stood  trembled, 
but,  sitting 
quietly,  the  gal- 
la  n t defenders 
waited  for  the 
bombardment  to 
cease  and  the  in- 
evitable infantry 
attack  to  be 
launched. 

This  time  it 
came  from  the 
north,  and  it  was 
even  more  violent 
than  the  preced- 
ing assaults.  By 
reason  of  the 
nature  of  the  ter- 
rain it  was  easier 
for  the  enemy  to 
approach.  The 
French  artillery 
dropped  a fire 
curtain,  but, 
creeping  through 
the  ravines,  Sax- 
ons and  Bavari- 
ans approached 
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the  moat  on  the 
northern  side  and 
set  foot  on  the 
edge  of  it.  Shel- 
tered by  rocks, 
they  stayed  there 
until  a detach- 
ment from  the 
fort  crossed  the 
moat  and  at- 
tacked the  enemy 
on  his  flank.  A 
fierce  hand-to- 
hand  combat  took 
place,  but  more 
of  the  enemy 
came  up,  and 
Commandant 
Raynal  gave  an 
order  withdraw- 
ing his  men.  At 
nightfall  the 
bombardment  be- 
gan again,  but 
the  French  con- 
stantly threw  out 
fusees  and  kept  a 
close  watch  on 
the  enemy  in  case 
he  should  try  to 
debouch  from  his 
position  in  the 
-moat.  He  did  not 
try,  but  under 
cover  of  the 
darkness  he 
brought  up  small  and  powerful  howitzers, 
hoping  to  batter  in  the  walls. 

All  night  long  the  garrison  had  been 
standing  to  arms,  their  only  relaxation  be- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  few  men  of  the 
devoted  band  who  had  crept  up  to  the  fort 
with  food  and  munitions,  and  on  the  last 
journey,  just  before  daybreak,  one  arrived 
with  letters  for  the  garrison  and  a message 
of  good  cheer  from  General  Nivclle.  Com- 
mandant Raynal  read  the  letter  aloud  to  his 
gallant  men,  who  gave  a hearty  shout  for 
the  general  and  another  for  their  leader, 
and  then  prepared  to  hold  the  fort  against 
the  desperate  attack  they  knew  was  coining. 

They  did  not  have  long  to  wait.  The 
shells  from  the  howitzers,  fired  at  close 
range,  battered  against  the  walls,  and  the 
Germans  hammered  the  casements.  A 
small  breach  was  effected,  but  a barricade 


was  quickly  improvised.  Trees  that  had 
been  uprooted  by  the  furious  gale  of  shells 
were  utilized,  and,  lacking  sandbags,  over- 
coats were  filled  with  earth  and  piled 
behind  the  woodwork,  loopholes  being  left 
for  the  machine  guns.  This  hammering  and 
battering  with  the  howitzers  proceeded 
apace  but,  beyond  creating  several  other 
breaches,  which  were  as  quickly  filled  as  the 
first,  it  did  not  bring  the  Germans  any 
nearer  their  desired  object.  The  rest  of  the 
day  was  taken  up  with  heavy  bombardments 
and  infantry  attacks  from  the  north,  cast, 
and  west. 

The  position  began  to  grow  critical. 
Hurling  grenades  and  making  occasional 
sallies,  the  French  were  able  to  decrease 
the  number  of  men  in  the  moat,  hut  as 
soon  as  night  fell  they  were  relieved  by 
others.  The  next  night  brought  but  one 
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change  in  the  method  of  attack.  The  enemy 
used  scaling  ladders  to  obtain  a footing  in 
the  fort,  and  men  with  net  bags  full  of 
grenades  slung  over  their  backs  sought  to 
climb  the  ramparts.  The  French  within 
treated  the  matter  as  a joke;  indeed,  they 
were  glad  of  the  diversion,  but  the  first 
German  who  was  allowed  to  toil  up  the 
ladder  and  put  one  foot  gingerly  on  the 
rampart  found  himself  seized  by  the  throat 
and  noiselessly  thrown  to  the  ground.  He 
was  taken  away,  and  the  French  waited  for 
the  next  to  appear.  At  several  other  points 
ladders  were  placed  against  the  walls  and 
men  tried  to  swarm  up,  but  a few  rifle  shots 
rang  through  the  night,  and  the  adventurous 
Germans  tumbled  backward  into  the  moat. 

Not  content  with  the  cataract  of  steel 
that  fell  on  the  fort,  the  enemy  next  morn- 
ing brought  up  his  “flammenwerfer”  and 
tried  to  subdue  the  brave  defenders  by 
liquid  frightfulness.  Jets  of  fire  were 
played  on  the  top  of  the  ramparts  without 
effect,  and  then  bundles  of  straw  or  dried 
grass  were  thrown  against  the  wooden  bar- 
ricade and  the  liquid  fire  poured  on  them. 


SYKES,  in  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger 
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MARCO  DE  OASTYNE.  in  Li  Baionnelte,  Paris 
AT  VERDUN 
Their  Cheapest  Stuff 
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From  La  Camp  ana  de  Gracia,  Barcelona 

THE  GERMAN  PROGRESS  AT  VERDUN 
Frenchman:  “You  will  arrive  at  Paris — but  alone!” 
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Some  interesting  cartoon  versions  from  Japan. 
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This  attempt  to  burn  their  way  into  the 
fort  met  with  no  success,  for  the  bullets 
from  the  French  machine  guns  perforated 
the  cylinders,  sending  rivers  of  fire  flowing 
over  the  ground  and  streaming  into  the 
moat. 

Down  the  slope  from  Vaux  fort  to  Dam- 
loup  village  the  ground  is  strewn  with  Ger- 
man dead;  the  ravines  are  choked  with 
them,  and  they  lie  in  clusters  on  every  side 
of  the  fort  as  well  as  in  the  corridor  lead- 
ing to  the  southern  entrance.  This  sicken- 
ing slaughter  has  been  going  on  for  weeks, 
and  yet  the  enemy  finds  more  and  more 
cannon  fodder  for  the  French  guns.  A per- 
fect cyclone  of  death  has  swept  across  the 
terrain,  shaking  the  fort,  but  not  disturbing 
the  inmates. 

Now  that  fortresses  have  ceased  to  be 
any  use,  Verdun  remains  but  a symbol,  but 
one  that  means  much  to  both  sides.  The 
French,  at  any  rate,  will  fight  for  it  to  their 
last  drop  of  blood. 


CAHTEK,  itt  Mew  York  Evening  Sub 
The  Sour  Grape 
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The  Stumbling  Block 
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A Visit  to  the  Loan  Shark — By  Forain 


FOR  the  second  time  the  Parisian  car- 
toonists have  opened  their  annual  exhi- 
bition under  this  title.  The  paramount 
interest  of  the  visitor  to  the  galleries  in 
Rue  de  la  Boetie  lies  in  judging  to  what  ex- 


tent the  attitude  of  France  has  changed 
during  the  year.  For  there  is  no  better 
barometer  by  which  to  gauge  the  fluctua- 
tions of  public  opinion  than  these  sketches 
recording  from  day  to  day  the  emotions  of 
the  people. 

Last  year  the  keynote  of  the  exhibit,  ex- 
pressed with  almost  savage  fury,  was  horror, 
indignation,  and  astonishment  at  the  butch- 
ery, pillage,  incendiarism,  and  ruthlessness 
of  the  German  invasion.  One  left  it  op- 
pressed as  on  awakening  from  a dream  too 
terrible  for  human  contemplation. 

This  year,  though  some  gloomy  pictures — 
such  as  Steinlen’s  "Serbia  Crucified,"  which 
dominates  the  whole  exhibition — still  hold 
before  our  eyes  the  inhumanities  of  war, 
most  of  them  reflect  a ray  of  resurrected 
hope  and  joy. 

One  might  almost  call  this  exhibition  the 
apotheosis  of  “le  poilu.”  For  he  it  is  who 
forms  the  center  around  which  the  pleas- 
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antries  and  humor  of  our  artists  resolve. 

It  seems  as  though  French  art  had  dis- 
covered that  she  knew  but  imperfectly  the 
sons  of  her  own  soil,  and  with  overflowing 
love  had  begged  forgiveness.  Hermann 
Paul's,  Steinlen's,  Poulbot’s,  Forain's,  Abel 
Faivre’s  sketches  devoted  to  the  “golden 
lads"  of  the  third  republic  will  remain  a 
monument  even  more  precious  to  coming 
generations  than  Raffct’s  “grognards," — the 
"grumblers,”  as  the  old  guards  of  the  Napol- 
eonic era  were  affectionately  nicknamed. 

Steinlen  exhibits  four  large  original  de- 
signs of  his  lithographic  series,  “Les  Gares." 
Anyone  who  has  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
them  will  realize  better  than  words  can  de- 
scribe the  spirit  of  France’s  departing 
heroes.  Perfect  simplicity  in  the  repressed 
emotions  of  the  farewell;  grace  and  good 
humor  in  the  sorrow  of  it;  a smiling  re- 
straint in  the  expression  of  tenderness  or 
suffering — all  that  is  typical  of  the  Gallic 


MS 


At  Rest — By  Steinlen 


character  speaks  to  the  heart  from  these 
figures. 

Perhaps  no  one  has  ever  known  better 
than  Steinlen  how  to  express  in  the  simplest 
gesture  the  deepest  of  feelings.  Thus,  with 
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Kultur  in  Spring 

the  kneeling  soldier  who  clasps  his  little 
daughter’s  head  between  his  hands  to  kiss 
her  good-by,  how  well  the  simple  act  con- 
veys to  us  his  infinite  tenderness  for  the 
child  whom  possibly  he  may  never  see  again! 

But  there  is  no  room  for  pathos  in  the 
hearts  of  the  French  people.  "Don’t  worry: 
we  won’t!”  is  the  farewell 
of  the  young  soldiers  to 
their  friends  or  families  in 
the  crowd  behind  the  gates 
of  the  station. 


two  latter  holding  a laurel 
wreath  above  his  head. 

This  is  the  kind  of  pic- 
ture which,  framed  in  dark 
wood,  will  hang  on  the 
wall  of  the  peasant's  hut 
and  speak  to  a later  gener- 
ation of  grandfather's 
glorious  achievements. 
Colored  lithographs  of  a 
somewhat  similar  nature 
were  much  in  evidence 
during  the  last  century, 
gradually  disappearing  af- 
ter 1870.  Now  they  are 
coming  into  favor  again, 
and  it  is  Hermann-Paul’s 
great  merit  that  he  has  ele- 
vated this  simple  art  by  his 
impressive  style. 

Poulbot  has  a number  of 
originals  of  his  famous 
post-card  series,  aquarelles 
to  whose  delicious  color 
tones  it  is  a pity  the  millions  of  small  copies 
circulated  among  the  public  cannot  in  the 
least  render  justice.  What  a calm  autumnal 
landscape  is  suggested  in  that  wood  in 
which  two  little  girls  contemplate  the  dead 
raven,  philosophically  remarking,  . 

he  must  have  eaten  a Bochel”  In  his  collec- 


Placcd  in  a panel  by 
themselves  Hermann- 
Paul's  wood  engravings  at- 
tract attention  by  their 
forceful  execution.  M. 

Paul  has  made  it  his  object 
during  the  war  to  impart 
simple  and  striking  types 
to  the  people.  His  wood 
cut,  "Glory  to  the  Soldiers 
of  the  Great  War,”  with 
the  legend  inscribed  in 
bold  letters  around  the 
composition,  shows  a sol- 
dier in  sky-blue  uniform 
and  trench  helmet  (sky- 
blue  is  the  French  field 
color),  between  a Louis 
XIV  musketeer  and  one  of 
Napoleon’s  grenadiers,  the  Two  wood  cuts 


Kultur  in  Pall 

from  Hermann  Paul's  “Four  Seasons  of  Kultur.” 
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The  Good  Old  God  of  His  Majesty,  Wilhelm  II. 

Exhibited  by  Hansi,  the  Alsatian  cartoonist,  whose  "Mon  Village"  resulted  in  his  being  sentenced  by 
a German  tribunal  to  a year’s  imprisonment.  In  this  cartoon  the  Angel  Gabriel  is  seen  drawing  a “dead 
line"  between  Allah's  Paradise  and  “Himmel."  The  inscription  on  the  halo  of  the  German  "Gott”  reads, 
“Ich  mit  uns,"  and  the  phonograph  is  playing  “Deutschland  Ucber  Alles." 
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AT  THE  DOOR  OF  THE  VATICAN 
"Open!  It  it  poor  Belgium  who  calls!" 

Willette  ha%  abandoned  his  “beloved  Graces’’  to  depict  the  horrors  of 
the  German  invasion. 


Uncle  Sam  such  trouble  1” 

The  United  States 
comes  in  for  a high  com- 
pliment in  one  of  Faivre’s 
works,  a medallion  bearing 
the  inscription,  “To  the 
Great  America.”  A soldier 
in  light  blue  is  silhouetted 
on  the  darker  blue  of  the 
gold  - starred  American 
Hag,  while  below  is  the 
legend,  “May  the  rays  of 
thy  stars  shine  for  those 
who  live  in  darkness.” 
Thus  is  expressed  France’s 
deep-felt  gratitude  to  a 
great  nation  which,  in  the 
dark  hour  when  France 
might  well  have  believed 
that  the  world’s  conscience 
was  dead,  again  affirmed 
humanity’s  right  and 
honor. 

Thus  America  in  these 
intensely  tragic  moments 
takes  the  role  of  standard 
hearer  for  outraged  civil- 
ization. 


lion  one  secs  the  war 
through  the  eyes  of  the 
children,  and  the  smiles 
are  as  frequent  as  the 
tears. 

Abel  Faivre  is  repre- 
sented by  a group  of  col- 
ored originals  of  the 
sketches  which  appear 
twice  a week  in  l’Echo  de 
Paris,  among  them  the 
"German  Mission  to 
Athens,”  with  the  caption, 
“Honor  ....  Gratitude 
. ...  It  is  to  laugh!” 
And  the  fat  German  faces 
fairly  split  with  laughter 
u n d e r the  pickclhaubes. 
The  same  fat  faces  laugh 
in  "La  Punition,”  in  which 
the  kaiser  attaches  the  iron 
cross  to  the  breast  of  the 
U-boat  commander  who 
sank  the  “Sussex.”  and 
turning  to  those  present, 
remarks  with  “echt- 
deutsch”  irony,  “What  a 
naughty  boy  to  cause  poor 


IN  BOCHELAND 

“Have  you  been  fighting?** 
"Ye*.  At  the  butcher’*?’ 
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POULBOT.  in  La  Baionnetfc,  Paris 
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'Gee!  I wish  I was  eighteen!' 
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The  Guardian  Angels 

"Fabiano  ia  there  with  hie  charity  aiateri.  etar-eyed.  and  aa  tempting  aa  aoubrettea.' 
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Another  stirring  picture  is  the  crayon 
sketch  entitled  "Calvary.”  It  is  by  Touchet. 
On  the  hill  where  the  cross  is  dimly  outlined 
are  grouped  women  in  mourning.  "We, 
too,”  they  cry,  "have  given  our  sons  for  the 
peace  of  the  world.” 

Such  solemn  notes,  however,  are  not  nu- 
merous. The  prevailing  tone  is  rather  one 
of  humor  and  raillery  in  which  one  hears 
as  in  an  undertone  the  hope  of  victory. 

Pleasantries  between  the  poilus  and  their 
godmothers  naturally  abound.  For  instance, 
Jean  Beraud,  a well-known  artist,  now  on 
the  firing  line,  sends  in  the  following  amus- 
ing sketch  of  a "Terrible-torial.”  Bearded 
and  muddy  this  territorial  arrives  at  the  ele- 
gant home  of  his  godmother,  a “dame  du 
monde,"  who  receives  him  dressed  in  lace. 
But  the  soldier  is  equal  to  the  occasion. 
“Elle  est  gentille,"  he  remarks,  “votre  gui- 
tounel"  (“Some  class  to  your  diggings,  ain’t 
there  I”) 

Then  there  is  Marcel  Capy’s  "Night  Zep- 
pelin,” a humoresque  in  two  parts.  Five 
o'clock,  and  Madame,  enveloped  in  white 
fur,  steals  out  on  the  stairway  to  meet  her 
gallant  admirer,  who  rewards  her  with  a 
killing  glance.  Ten  o'clock,  and  the  same 
lady,  descending  the  stairway  to  the  cellar, 
encounters  the  same  amorous  gentleman, 
thunderstruck  on  beholding  her  in  her  dress- 
ing gown  and  slippers,  with  her  hair  in 
crimpers,  and  alas,  stripped  entirely  of  the 
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Willette’s  Invitation  to  His  War  Cartoon  Exhibit 
charms  and  graces  of  the  afternoon. 

Fabiano  is  there  with  his  charity  sisters, 
star-eyed,  and  as  tempting  as  soubrettes; 


FORAIN,  in  Lt  Figaro.  Farit 

THEY  ALWAYS  FORGET  THAT 

Ambulance  Worker:  "Don’t  move  from  that  trench  I They’re  firing  on  the 
ambulance.” 
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I Card  br  Poulbot 

"Ha  moat  have  eaten  a Boche." 


Touraine,  a bit  more  fastidious,  also  with  his 
“petites  femmes,"  and  there  are  a score  of 
others  who  send  their  shafts  of  indulgent 
satire  against  poilu  and  his  pretty  admirers. 
And  finally,  Hansi  and  Zislin,  the  Alsatian 
humorists,  who  give  us  savory  caricatures  of 
Alsace's  actual  masters,  the  Boches,  who,  we 
hope,  will  not  remain  much  longer. 

I have  deliberately  saved  for  the  last  Wil- 
lette’s  private  exhibition.  He  retires  as 
president  of  the  Humorists,  and  is  repre- 
sented in  the  Rue  de  la  Boetie  only  by  a 
large  panel  of  cupids  in  martial  accoutre- 
ment. His  separate  exhibit  at  Dewambez, 
the  art  dealer's,  occupying  four  salons  in 
Boulevard  Malesherbes,  forms  a much  vis- 
ited annex  to  the  main  show. 

Here  are  collected  thirty-two  paintings 
which  are  to  be  published  under  the  title  of 
"Sans  Pardon."  Abandoning,  as  he  says, 
“his  beloved  Graces,”  he  has  here  immortal- 
ized the  horrors  of  the  German  invasion.  It 
is  not  my  intention  to  inflict  upon  the  read- 
ers of  Cartoons  Magazine  any  details  of  this 
frightfulness.  But  how  deeply  it  has  stirred 
the  French  mind  is  exemplified  in  the  trans- 
formation of  Willette’s  genius — the  gentle 
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"Don’t  worry:  We  won’t.” 
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Willette  who  always  has  been  pleased  to 
depict  himself  as  Pierrot,  the  powdered, 
moon-struck  clown  of  the  Italian  comedy. 

It  is  this  Pierrot,  as  a painter  this  time, 
whom  Willette  shows  us  in  a touching  little 
sketch,  hiding  his  face  in  tears  because  blood 
is  the  only  color  left  on  his  palette.  Some- 
thing of  Pierrot’s  gentleness  may  still  be 
seen  in  Willette’s  beardless  face  crowned 
with  prematurely  whitened  hair,  as  he  re- 
ceives his  friends  in  these  salons  where,  al- 
ways present  and  near  him  are  his  wife  and 
two  little  cherubs  in  blue  that  might  have 
stepped  down  from  his  panel  of  cupids. 

In  Willette’s  invitation  to  his  exhibit  he 
asks:  "What  do  you  think  of  the  war?” 
His  pictures,  he  says,  tell  exactly  what  HE 
thinks,  and  he  adds: 

“I  consider  it  my  duty  to  inform  you, 
Madame  and  Monsieur,  that  if  some  of  the 
exhibits  wear  the  smile  of  springtime, 
others  display  that  of  the  evil  one.  No 
more  of  the  unseasonable  'Mysteries  de 
New  York.’  ...  It  is  those  of  Belgium  and 
Northern  France  that  should  have  your  at- 
tention. 

"Parisians,  Parisiennes,  skeptics,  believ- 


ers, come  and  see  the  crimes  that  one 
would  veil  in  mystery.  Know  them  that 
you  may  continue  to  be  brave  by  thinking 
of  the  fate  that  would  have  been  yours  but 
for  the  victory  of  the  Marne  1” 

As  in  the  thirteenth  century  painters  were 
named  in  honor  of  their  greatest  work;  as 
the  master  of  “Mater  Dolorosa,’’  of  "Mary’s 
Death,”  or  of  “The  Assumption,”  I should 
like  to  name  Willette  Master  of  Cupids.  No 
one  has  ever  painted  the  rosy  nudity  of  these 
small  children  of  Venus  with  a more  delicate 
or  delightful  humor  than  he.  The  sketches 
for  a frieze  recently  executed  for  a private 
library  bear  eloquent  testimony  to  this. 
Here  you  will  find  cupids  of  all  kinds,  all 
joyful,  and  all  busy,  some  with  the  labors  of 
the  field,  seeding  and  harvesting;  others 
hunting,  or  engaged  in  various  duties. 

And  these  charming  paintings  ornament 
the  walls  of  a gallery  leading  directly  to 
that  terrible  salon  inclosing  the  nightmares 
of  "Sans  Pardon,”  a series  in  which  only  the 
mastery  of  execution  furnishes  a relief  from 
the  ghastly  realism  of  such  works  as  “The 
I.ittle  Girl  Who  Met  the  Boche  Soldiers,"  or 
“The  Crucified  Child  of  Cernay.” 


Alone  Juat  the  Same 


SWHLin,  In  L‘ Opinion,  Paris 


THE  western  world  is  busy  with  its  own 
affairs,  but  in  the  Far  East  a drama 
of  no  little  interest  is  being  staged. 
The  "retirement"  of  Yuan  Shih-kai,  China's 
strong  man,  has  removed  the  principal  bar- 
rier in  the  road  of  Japan’s  own  “Monroe 
doctrine,”  and  the  carrying  out  of  her  plans 
in  the  yellow  republic. 

In  Yuan,  Japan  had  an  opponent  worthy 
of  her  mettle,  and  that  her  animosity  to- 
ward him  was  bitter  may  be  seen  from  the 
cartoons  from  the  Tokyo  newspapers,  some 
of  the  latest  of  which  are  reproduced  here- 
with. For  some  time  the  Japanese  car- 
toonists had  been  predicting  Yuan's  end. 
Their  prophecies  have  come  true,  and  the 
pathetic  last  days  of  the  unfortunate  ruler 
may  be  read  here  in  these  crude  designs. 

It  is  as  yet  by  no  means  certain  what  will 
happen  to  China  under  her  new  regime. 
Li- Yuan-Hung,  Yuan’s  successor,  is  said  to 


he  pro-Japanese  in  sympathies.  The  south- 
ern provinces  which  had  rebelled  against 
the  Yuan  administration  have  withdrawn 
their  declaration  of  independence  and  re- 
joined the  republic.  It  would  appear  from 
this  that  China  had  resigned  herself  to 
Japan’s  program  and  intended  to  make  no 
further  resistance. 

According  to  the  Jiji  Shimpo,  the  greatest 
of  the  Tokyo  dailies,  Japan  has  a fixed 
policy  toward  China,  a 
policy  which  involves  the 
maintenance  of  China's  in- 
tegrity and  the  equality  of 
opportunity  for  all  nations 
within  Chinese  territory. 
It  is  to  the  interest  of 
both  governments,  says 
this  newspaper,  that  peace 
should  be  restored  and  es- 
tablished in  China  as  soon 
as  possible.  It  is  quite 
immaterial  to  Japan,  con- 
tinues the  Jiji,  what  form 
of  government  prevails  in 
China,  or  who  is  at  the 
head  of  it.  “Such  subjects 
pertain  only  to  the  inter- 
nal affairs  of  China  with 
which  Japan  cannot  inter- 
fere.” 

A rather  lucid  explana- 
tion of  Japan’s  designs  is 
given  by  Dr.  S.  Suyehiro, 
of  the  Imperial  Univer- 
sity, Kyoto,  who  writes  in 
the  Japan  Magazine  as 
follows: 

“The  European  powers 
being  too  much  occupied 
to  pay  any  attention  to 
affairs  in  the  Far  East, 
Japan  is  left  master  of  the 
situation  here  and  has  on 
her  hands  complete  re- 
sponsibility for  control  of 
the  situation  in  China. 


From  Osaka  Puck 

The  Activity  of  the  Would-be  Emperor  of  China 


The  horse  represents  the  revolutionary  party;  the  blossoms  on  the 
tree,  which  V uan  s horse  is  shaking  down,  China  s best  interests. 
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Thus  the  present  Japanese  cabinet  is 
obliged  to  adopt  a positive  policy  in  that 
country,  whereas  the  previous  cabinet  fol- 
lowed a negative  one.  Though  the  policy 
of  the  present  cabinet  seems  imposing  on 
the  surface,  it  is  nevertheless  inherently 
defective  in  that  it  can  never  become  a 
permanent  policy. 

“Japan  and  China  are  so  closely  related 
that  any  injury  of  that  country  must  in- 
evitably react  unfavorably 
on  Japan;  they  stand  or 
fall  together,  so  to  speak. 

Japan  has  to  contend  for 
the  integrity  of  China, 
come  what  may.  China  is 
too  big  and  the  interests 
of  the  various  powers  in 
her  are  too  complicated 
for  Japan  to  adopt  a posi- 
tive policy  in  that  coun- 
try. A negative  policy 
adapted  to  checking  the 
extension  of  foreign  ag- 
gression in  China  would 
be  wiser  for  Japan.  The 
independence  of  China 
should,  therefore,  be  al- 
lowed with  her  internal 
affairs.  This  is  the  basal 
policy  of  the  Anglo-Jap- 
anese  alliance,  and  arose 
out  of  the  conditions  in- 
volved in  international 
taw.  Such  a policy  can 
not  conflict  with  the  real 
interests  of  Japan.  It  is 
clear  that  such  a policy  is 
inconsistent  with  warning 
that  nation  as  to  the  form 
of  government  it  should 
adopt. 

“It  is  contended  by 
some  that  the  two  coun- 
tries are  so  closely  related 
that  violent  changes  of 
government  cannot  be 


permitted  without  some  interference,  espe- 
cially when  danger  to  nationals  threatens. 
If  this  argument  is  allowed  to  pass  then  it 
would  be  quite  proper  for  Japan  to  show 
sympathy  with  the  southern  rebels  and  ap- 
prove the  maintenance  of  republican  gov- 
ernment in  China.  But  the  idea  of  Japan 
upholding  that  form  of  government  while 
maintaining  the  monarchical  for  herself, 
would  react  unfavorably,  if  not  inimically, 
on  public  opinion  in  Japan. 

"It  is  not  possible  for  Japan  to  create 
closer  relations  with  China  by  favoring  the 
revolutionists;  nor  can  she  do  so  by  making 
demands  threatening  the  independence  of 
China.  It  was  especially  unwise  to  have 
joined  with  western  powers  in  warning 
China  against  restoration  of  the  monarchy. 
That  was  a matter  in  which  she  could  have 
gained  by  being  independent.  Japan  should 
act  according  to  what  she  regards  her  duty 


From  Osaka  Puck 

“Now  is  the  time  to  stop  that  mad  horse  [China]  or  it  may  become  a 
menace  to  its  neighbors." 
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in  China,  without 
recourse  to  foreign 
advice  or  coopera- 
tion. Japan  should 
have  known  that 
British  policy  in 
China  is  one  of  non- 
interference with  in- 
ternal affairs,  while 
that  of  France  and 
Russia  is  largely  in- 
different.  After 
Japan  was  obliged 
to  send  a third 
warning  to  Pekin 
she  had  completely 
broken  with  the 
allies  on  the  China 
question.  If  she  was 
content  to  be  inde- 
pendent at  last,  why 
did  not  she  choose 
to  be  so  from  the 
first?  Then  she 
would  have  saved 
her  face. 

“Japan  showed 
great  firmness  in 
presenting  her  de- 
mands on  China,  but 
when  Britain  and 
America  showed 
their  white  teeth  she 
hastily  withdrew, 
betraying  the  fact 
she  could  not  really 
act  independently  of 
these  powers;  and 
thus  China  learned 
that  Japan  was  in  a 
fix,  and  not  so  pow- 
erful as  she  threat- 
ened." 

"Has  the  occasion 
now  arrived,”  asks 
the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer, “for  Japan  to 
press  more  strongly 
her  demands  on 
China?"  The  In- 
quirer draws  the  in- 
evitable inferences 
from  the  fact  that 
Yuan's  successor  is 
credited  with  Japan- 
ese sentiments,  and 


From  Osaka  Puck 


Come  Down  from  Your  High  Horse,  Yuan,  Before 
You'  Fall 


is  identified  with  the 
pro  - Japanese  ele- 
ment. It  concludes: 

"It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  the  Tokyo 
newspapers,  which 
make  no  conceal- 
ment of  their  satis- 
faction with  Yuan 
Shih  - kai’s  removal, 
arc  anticipating  dis- 
orders and  a politi- 
cal upheaval  in  the 
Chinese  interior.  We 
are  told  that  Japan, 
awaiting  develop- 
ments, will  send  no 
additional  troops  to 
China  at  this  time, 
but  to  those  who 
have  watched  the 
progress  of  events 
and  who  have  made 
a study  of  the  situa- 
tion it  will  be  sur- 
prising if  in  one  way 
or  another  Japan 
does  not  proceed  to 
constitute  itself 
China’s  overlord.  It 
will  be  the  more  in- 
clined to  do  so  be- 
cause, with  all  Eu- 
rope involved  in  war 
and  with  the  United 
States  a disinter- 
ested onlooker, 
which  has  renounced 
its  Asiatic  interests, 
its  hands  are  free." 

It  is  an  open  sec- 
ret, the  Inquirer 
tells  us,  that  the 
present  situation  in 
China  is  one  which 
the  Japanese  have 
been  chiefly  influen- 
tial in  creating. 

"They  were,"  we 
read,  "notoriously 
inimical  to  Yuan 
Shih-kai  for  various 
reasons,  the  chief  of 
which  was  that  they 
could  notuse  him  and 
that  he  constantly 
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From  Osaka  Puck 


Japan:  "Fight  on  until  I have  finished  my  job  which  you  forced  me  to  do.' 
The  rope  represents  Japan's  program  in  the  Par  East 
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From  Osaka  Fuck 

V uan  is  Surprised  to  See  the  Bamboo  Shoots  (Revo- 
lution) so  Early. 


refused  submission  to  their  domination. 

"Yuan’s  political  doctrine  may  almost  be 
summed  up  in  the  words,  China  for  the 
Chinese.  Years  ago  when  in  his  youth  he 
was  Chinese  resident  at  Seoul  and  when 
Corea  was  still  a Chinese  tributary,  he  ex- 
erted himself  to  the  utmost  to  prevent  the 
extension  of  Japanese  influence  in  the  coun- 
try which  they  have  since  absorbed.  He 
thereby  incurred  their  undying  enmity,  an 
enmity  which  was  subsequently  intensified 
by  the  course  which  he  pursued  after  assum- 
ing control  of  the  Chinese  government.  It 
was  by  the  firmness  of  his  attitude  and 
through  the  skillfulness  of  his  diplomacy 
that  Japan  was  balked  in  the  attempt  it 
made  some  eighteen  months  ago  to  reduce 
China  to  the  status  of  a Japanese  depend- 
ency. 

“Although  realizing  his  country’s  helpless- 
ness Yuan  held  out  against  demands  w'hich 
w'ere  wholly  incompatible  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  China’s  sovereignty.  He  withstood 
the  pressure  exerted  from  Tokyo,  although 
he  well  knew  that  China  could  not  hope  to 
wage  a successful  war  against  its  well  armed 
and  energetic  enemy.’* 


From  Osaka  Puck 


Yuan  Says  That  It  Was  His  Children  Who  Forced  Him  to  Make  the  Attempt 
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From  Hochi  From  Hochi 

Yuan  Pindi  It  Impossible  to  Check  the  Deluge  Yuan  Finds  Himself  Penniless 

(Anti-Yuanism) 


Yuan  can’t  Draw  His  Wagon  (China)  with-  Having  a Hard  Time  Putting  Out  the  Flames  of 
• ut  Getting  Down  from  the  Seat  (Presidency)  Rebellion 
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LANCY.  in  Fanlasio,  Pans 

THE  CHINESE  EQUILIBRIST 
Empire  or  Republic? 
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TpansMei  from.  fKe  Fperxck  of  H^urice  Dom\6\| 
lr\  L B?iior\f\ette. 


KIDS  I"  Another  word  consecrated  by 
usage  and  recognized  by  lexicog- 
raphers. The  term  embraces  all  the 
lads  and  lassies,  urchins,  hobbledehoys, 
chits,  and  little  ones,  but  somehow  it  means 
more  than  all  these. 

“Kids”  are  of  all  classes,  rich  and  poor 
alike.  There  is  the  porter's  kid,  and  the 
proprietor’s;  the  beggar’s,  and  the  million- 
aire's. Like  childhood,  the  very  name  is 
democratic.  It  suggests  freckles,  teeth  set 
wide  apart,  cheeks  smeared  with  jam,  and 
friendly  smiles. 

In  1870  I,  too,  was  a kid.  How  did  I 
look  upon  the  war?  What  memories  do  I 
retain  of  it?  I was  a nine-year-old,  and 
went  to  school  at  the  Vanves  lyceum,  which 
was  then  the  “lycie  du  Prince  Imperial." 
It  was  in  July,  and  the  war  had  just  been 
declared.  As  it  happened,  Father  Michaut 
held  his  class  in  history  on  this  historic 
day,  and  not  because  of  this,  but  simply  be- 
cause we  had  arrived  at  Charles  VII,  he 
related  to  ns  the  glorious  adventure  of  Joan 
of  Arc. 

Among  us  was  one  pupil  who  remained 
listless.  Questioned,  he  refused  to  answer, 
and  our  venerable  professor  was  hurt.  I 
still  remember  his  reproachful  tones. 

“No;  I shall  not  punish  you,”  he  said. 
“One  does  not  punish  young  Frenchmen 
who  are  not  interested  in  Joan  of  Arc. 
Rather  one  pities  them.” 

We  didn’t  understand  very  well  why 
Father  Michaut  had  suddenly  become  so 
grave  and  reproachful,  but  we  felt  that 
there  was  a depth  of  meaning  in  his  words. 
This  meaning  we  realized  better  later  on. 


At  recess  the  whole  school  made  “charpie,” 
lint  bandages  for  binding  wounds. 

Vacation  days  arrived,  and  I went  to 
spend  them  in  a pretty  cottage  which  my 
parents  had  rented  at  Auteuil,  at  that  time 
still  a shady  little  town  in  the  country,  gay 
with  trees,  and  gardens  which  seemed  very 
large  to  me.  In  the  house  next  door  lived 
a young  widow  with  her  two  little  sons. 
These  boys  became  my  playmates.  Once, 
when  playing  war — I was  the  general — we 
fired  a salvo  of  rocks  against  the  red  pump, 
and  one  of  the  brothers  called  the  other  a 
“dirty  Prussian.”  Explaining  it  to  me,  he 
said:  "He  is  a Prussian,  but  I,  I am  a 

Frenchman."  What  did  he  mean?  I was 
not  curious.  I did  not  ask,  was  not  sur- 
prised. I did  not  hate. 

In  those  days  there  was  no  talk  of  mas- 
sacres, of  atrocities,  of  horrors.  A child  of 
nine  in  1870  could  still  believe  that  war  was 
made  by  armies;  that  it  was  fought  by  sol- 
diers, and  not,  as  now  on  one  side,  by  mur- 
derers, torturers,  and  butchers. 

Of  course  there  was  one  very  bad  Prus- 
sian, a sort  of  particularly  terrible  ogre, 
named  Bismarck.  As  for  the  Prussians  in 
general,  we  knew  that  they  wore  pickel- 
liaubcs,  ate  sauerkraut,  and  stole  clocks; 
but  on  the  whole,  to  the  child  of  1870,  the 
Prussians  were  objects  more  of  ridicule 
than  of  horror.  So  much  so  that  three 
years  after  the  war  in  a popular  song  Bibe 
confides  to  Polichinelle  that: 

The  Prussians  arc  a sorry  lot; 

They  seize  and  wreck  they  care  not  what; 

They  even  steal  my  apples  red 

With  which  the  wounded  should  be  fed. 
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From  a Post  Card  by  Poulbot 


“What!  Another  baby  brother?” 

“Yes;  a little  Belgian.” 

Ah,  if  the  Bodies  of  1916  had  taken  noth- 
ing hut  apples!  But  the  very  children  to- 
day know  well  that  they  have  done  worse 


things;  things  of  which  Bismarck,  could  he 
know  them,  would  perhaps  not  have  disap- 
proved, but  which  surely  would  have  em- 
barrassed him. 

Even  our  children  know  that  hecatombs 
of  soldiers  have  not  satisfied  the  blood  lust 
of  the  Boches  in  this  war,  but  that  it  was 
necessary  to  butcher  by  the  thousand  old 
men,  women,  boys  and  girls — yes,  babies, 
too,  at  their  mothers’  breasts. 

"What  is  your  most  cruel  memory  of  the 
war?”  was  the  question  I put  recently  to  a 
poilu,  already  three  times  wounded.  He 
replied; 

"It  was  at  Eparges.  We  had  been  fight- 
ing for  eight  hours.  Finally  we  were  per- 
mitted to  rest  in  a wayside  village.  My 
first  thought  was  to  wash  and  shave.  There 
was  a tub  of  water  near  a pump.  I started 
to  wash  my  hands,  but  plunging  my  arms 
into  the  water,  I felt  something  like  a cloth 
at  the  bottom.  I pulled  it  out,  and  found, 
wrapped  in  a sheet,  the  bodies  of  three 
babies.  I had  no  longer  any  desire  to 
shave.” 

Nearly  all  the  kids  of  1916  have  a father 
or  a brother  at  the  front.  They  live  in  an 
atmosphere  of  heroism.  All  the  little  folks 
— of  the  lyceum,  the  common  schools,  and 


“ I’m  glad  that  Daddy  wears  a mask 
. . . because  the  gas  won’t  poison  him 
. . . and  then  . . . nobody  can  kiss 
him.” 


Front  s Poll  Card  by  Aidra  Htlla 
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ANDRE  HELLE,  in  La  Baionnttte,  Paris 

THE  JOYS  OF  PLAYING  WAR 

"Boo-hoo!  I’m  a Boche  prisoner,  and  I can't  get  out.  They've  got  my  pants.” 
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A.  WILLETTE,  in  La  Baionnette,  Paris 

MUTINY 


“No,  my  general;  it’s  all  right  to  play  Boche,  but  you  can’t  force  me  to  shoot 
those  defenseless  women  and  their  children!” 
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HEROUARD,  in  La  Baionnetie,  Paris 


FIRST  AID  TO  THE  INJURED 
“This  jam  is  to  make  the  blood  with,  but  I want  to  lick  the  wounds.” 
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even  of  the  kindergarten — play  soldier  in 
the  streets  and  in  the  parks.  You  see  them 
at  their  war  plays  such  as  Willette  has 
pictured  at  tHe  Rue  Saint-Vincent  corner 
much  to  our  delight,  ingenuous  plays  in 
which  it  is  hard  to  take  the  part  of  a 
Boclie,  and  in  which  justice  would  demand 
that  each  in  turn  took  that  detested  part — 
but  is  there  ever  any  justice,  even  here? 

Ah,  the  tiny  ramparts  and  trenches  that 
have  been  built  by  boys  and  girls  this  year 
on  the  glistening  sands  of  the  beaches, 
smoothed  by  the  receding  tide,  only  to  be 
leveled  when  the  tide  came  ini 

The  girls  in  these  war  games  usually 
serve  as  Red  Cross  sisters;  they  care  for 
the  wounded  and  nurse  them  with  jam  and 
make-believe  bandages.  Or  else  they  are 
godmothers,  writing  jolly  letters  to  the 
brave  boys  at  the  front.  But  there  arc 
some,  however,  who  are  never  satisfied  un- 
less they,  too,  can  carry  a toy  musket  and 
take  part  in  the  play  fighting. 

And  they  have  their  heroine;  little  Denise 
Cartier,  who  was  so  seriously  injured  by 
the  bomb  dropped  by  a chivalrous  Boche 
airman.  When  she  was  lifted  up  her  first 
words  were:  "If  there  is  any  danger,  don’t 
tell  mamma.”  And  when  her  leg  was  am- 
putated in  the  hospital  she  was  so  cheerful 
and  brave  I 


No  doubt  the  aviator  received  his  iron 
cross  for  the  exploit,  but  if  I were  President 
Poincard.  I would  send  Denise  the  Croix  de 
Guerre. 

In  these  war  times  the  little  ones  are  apt 
to  behave  like  the  grown-ups.  The  poilus 
write  admirable  letters  from  the  front;  so 
in  the  schools  the  children  write  delicious 
letters  to  the  soldiers.  The  children  living 
in  the  besieged  villages,  moreover,  seem  to 
have  lost  all  sense  of  danger.  Often  they 
will  spy  out  a shell,  observe  its  flight,  and 
run  to  see  it  burst,  as  one  would  run  after 
a paper  balloon. 

The  various  ages  of  man,  I sometimes 
think,  mirror  the  different  ages  of  human- 
ity. Thus  it  is  that  the  children  of  the 
present  day  have  at  least  two  reasons  for 
playing  soldier.  More  than  one  of  the 
1930  class,  the  delight  of  Poulbot,  is  hoping 
that  the  war  may  last  until  he  is  big  enough 
to  shoulder  a rifle.  But  if  the  boys  of  the 
twentieth  century  take  pleasure  in  playing 
soldier,  humanity  no  longer  has  a taste  for 
it.  Thus,  dear  children,  if  your  fathers  and 
big  brothers  fight  heroically,  it  is  in  order 
that  right,  justice,  and  liberty  may  rule  the 
world,  and  that  you,  when  you  are  men  and 
women,  may  live  to  enjoy  peace  and  happi- 
ness. 


From  a Foil  Card  by  Poulbol 


"Halt!  Who  goes  there?' 
“General  Joffre.” 


I STAND  for  an  Americanism  that  knows 
no  ulterior  purpose,  for  a patriotism 
that  is  single  and  complete.  Whether 
native  or  naturalized,  of  whatever  race  or 
creed,  we  have  but  one  country,  and  we 
do  not  for  an  instant  tolerate  any  divi- 
sion of  allegiance. — 

Charles  Evans 
Hughes. 

The  citizens  of 
this  country  must 
stand  behind  their 
president,  because 
his  policies  are 
right.  They  will 
stand  behind  him 
because  his  policies 
are  the  policies 
which  have  brought 
the  nation  a century 
of  prosperous  and 
honored  peace. — 

Governor  Martin  H. 

Glynn. 

The  United  States 
designs  to  crush  us 
with  brute  force  and 
defile  our  soil  with 
the  feet  of  the  in- 
vader. Before  this 
prospect  we  arc  determined  to  sacrifice  the 
last  drop  of  our  blood  to  avoid  it. — General 
Alvaro  Obrcgon. 

Our  enemies,  in  spite  of  their  great  su- 
periority in  men,  have  achieved  nothing, 
and  the  Germans  in  the  course  of  the  war 
have  never  suffered  a defeat  which  could  be 
called  decisive. — Field  Marshal  von  Moltke. 

Though  weeks  and  months  may  pass  be- 
fore the  peace  idea  assumes  tangible  shape, 
nothing  can  make  me  waver  in  my  con- 
fidence that  peace  is  already  on  the  way. — 
Ambassador  Gerard. 


WE  have  talked  a great  deal  about 
Americanism.  It  ought  to  be  a mat- 
ter of  pride  with  us  to  know  what 
Americanism  really  consists  in.  All  Amer- 
icanism consists  in  utterly  believing  in  the 
principles  of  America  and  putting  them 
first  as  above  any- 
thing that  might  by 
chance  come  into 
competition  with  it. 
— President  Wilson. 

We  have  no  desire 
to  precipitate  war, 
but  if  unfortunately 
we  are  obliged  to 
enter  into  an  un- 
equal contest  I have 
faith  that  we  all 
know  how  to  com- 
ply -with  our  duty, 
and  we  will  perish 
before  we  see  the 
national  territory 
conquered. — General 
Carranza. 

Does  it  not  seem 
strange  to  hear  an 
Irishman  declare 
that  be  wants  peace? 
Well,  all  Ireland 
wants  international  peace,  and  the  best 
blood  and  highest  spirits  in  all  Ireland, 
whatever  may  be  their  national  politics,  be- 
lieve that  this  can  only  come  through  the 
triumph  of  the  allied  armies. — Sir  Edward 
Carson. 

Germany  after  the  war  wishes  to  coop- 
erate with  Turkey.  Germany  and  Turkey 
can  give  each  other  very  much.  Both  na- 
tions are  called  upon  to  create  new  values 
in  the  spheres  of  economics,  culture,  and 
justice;  therefore,  we  must  more  and  more 
know  and  understand  each  other. — Chan- 
cellor von  Bcthmann  Hollweg. 
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Barbed  Wire 
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From  Lukomoryt,  Pttrograd. 

Francis  Joseph:  “How  many  times  must  I change  the  border?” 


The  Russian  Thunderbolt 
Returns 


4GAIN  the  Russian  thunderbolt  has 
/*  struck.  The  Slav  forces  under  Gen- 
eral Brusiloff,  operating  in  a far-flung 
battle  line  extending  from  the  Pripet 
marshes  to  the  Roumanian  border,  have 
been  sweeping  westward  through  Bukowina 
and  Galicia,  driving  the  Austrian  troops 
toward  the  Carpathian  mountains.  They 
have  recaptured  Czcrnowitz,  the  capital  of 
Bukowina.  Lemberg  and  Przemysl  appar- 
ently are  doomed.  Behind  the  drive  are 
the  Japanese  ammunition  factories  which 
have  been  working  day  and  night. 

Again  the  Russian  offensive  has  saved 
the  allies  in  a tight  pinch.  The  German 
tide  at  Verdun  has  subsided.  The  Austrian 
attack  on  Italy  has  been  turned.  Austria 
faces  the  defeat  which  was  staved  off  a 
year  ago  by  the  assistance  of  the  Germans. 

While  movements  on  the  eastern  front 


are  spectacular,  they  must  not  be  judged  by 
.the  standards  of  northern  France  and  Flan- 
ders, where  gains  are  measured  not  by 
miles,  but  by  yards.  The  reports  of  the 
number  of  prisoners  taken,  however,  are 
significant  if  the  Petrograd  news  bureaus 
are  not  lying.  They  indicate,  either  that  the 
motley  population  of  Austria-Hungary  is  not 
as  loyal  as  it  might  be,  or  that  the  Russian 
sweep  is  overwhelming. 

The  effect  of  Russia's  offensive  politically 
should  be  far-reaching.  The  drama  might 
almost  have  been  staged  for  the  benefit  of 
Roumania,  which  nation  has  been  waiting 
until  sure  upon  which  side  its  bread  was 
buttered.  Should  Roumania  now  decide  to 
cast  her  lot  with  the  allies,  Bulgaria  might 
be  punished  for  her  “treachery,”  and  the 
lost  ground  in  Serbia  might  be  regained. 

Meanwhile  the  Russian  victories  make  it 
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V.  FRANCO,  i a Oli  Uni.  Hi  In 

The  Dream  of  Yesterday 

more  and  more  certain  that  when  the  map 
of  Europe  is  redrawn,  the  subjects  of  the 
Little  Father  will  have  some  rather 
definite  ideas  about  topography. 

While  London  may  view  the 
Slav  advance  with  mingled  feel- 
ings, the  London  Press  seems  to 
regard  it  with  feelings  of  relief. 

Its  immediate  effect,  suggests  the 
News  and  Leader,  “can  scarcely  be 
less  than  to  checkmate  altogether 
the  invasion  of  Italy."  This  news- 
paper secs  also  in  the  hasty  recall 
of  the  Austrian  troops  in  Serbia, 
to  meet  the  new  danger,  the  ex- 
posure of  Bulgaria  to  the  enemy 
always  waiting  at  her  gate,  and 
adds: 

“The  only  other  evident  source 
of  help  is  Germany.  The  German 
armies  of  the  north  appear  to  have 
been  trying  unsuccessfully  to  ef- 
fect a diversion.  What  more  can 
they  do?  There  remains  only  the 
West,  and  it  is  not  from  Verdun 
or  from  Ypres  that  Germany  can 
afford  at  this  moment  to  withdraw 
the  troops  which  she  is  sacrificing 
so  prodigally  and  so  vainly." 


The  London  Times  hails  the 
Russian  drive  as  another  evidence 
of  the  growing  coordination  of  the 
land  operations  of  the  allies,  and 
awaits  further  developments  with 
interest. 

Says  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette: 

“The  fact  that  Russia  feels  pre- 
pared to  resume  a vigorous  policy 
against  the  Austrians,  in  addition 
to  the  great  campaign  she  is  sup- 
porting among  the  mountains  of 
Armenia,  will  have  an  immediate 
strategical  and  moral  influence 
throughout  Europe.  It  will  bring 
a useful  pressure  to  bear  upon  the 
power  which  has  staked  so  much 
against  Italy — perhaps  on  the  as- 
sumption that  her  other  enemy  was 
not  yet  sufficiently  equipped  to 
resume  a strong  initiative.  The 
Austrians  may  miss,  before  many 
weeks  are  over,  the  heavy  guns 
which  they  have  transferred  from 
the  East  to  facilitate  their  de- 
bouchment upon  the  Venetian 
plain.  And  there  are  other  nations 
to  whom  the  latest  development  of  the  war 
may  present  a final  choice  of  policy.  In  the 


V.  FRANCO,  it  Oli  lltoi,  Milan 


The  Reality  of  Tomorrow 
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FRANZ  WACIK,  in  Die  Muskeie,  Vienna 
THE  RUSSIAN  SAMSON 

"No,  no,  Samson  Samsonovitch,  you  can’t  grow  hair  long  enough  to  pull  us  down.” 
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From  Vstmlrny  humor, rPetrograd 

"An  honorable  peace  is  all  I want!" 


westward  up  the  Dniester 
Valley  against  Lemberg. 
With  regard  to  Roumania 
the  control  of  Czernowitz, 
with  its  dominant  position 
at  the  northern  extremity 
of  that  kingdom,  gives 
Russia  instead  of  Austria 
the  whip  hand  over  the 
Roumanian  cabinet.  On 
this  account  the  capture, 
quite  apart  from  the  rest 
of  Brusiloff’s  plan,  is  po- 
tentially of  the  highest 
importance  with  regard  to 
the  war  in  the  Balkans. 

"The  course  of  opera- 
tions has,  however,  raised 
a serious  question  whether 
Brusiloff  may  not  plan  a 
more  violent  blow  against 
the  Teutons  than  would 
come  of  winning  over 
Roumania  and  forcing 
Bulgaria  to  a peace.  He 


temporizing  courts  of  Bu- 
charest and  Athens  we 
can  imagine  that  keen 
eyes  will  follow  the  course 
of  the  fighting  that  has 
begun  upon  the  long  line 
stretching  from  the  Pripet 
to  the  Pruth.” 

The  capture  of  Czerno- 
witz is  regarded  by  the 
New  York  Evening  Sun 
as  being  of  far  more  im- 
portance than  appears  on 
the  surface,  especially  as 
the  situation  in  the  Bal- 
kans is  now  practically  re- 
versed. Thus,  we  read: 

"The  value  of  Czerno- 
witz to  the  Russians  is 
greater  than  that  of  an 
army  corps  or  two.  Its 
capture  carries  with  it 
the  opportunity  to  rest  the 
Russian  left  flank  on  the 
Carpathians  and  even  to 
press  on  southward  over 
that  barrier  into  Hungary. 
It  also  forms  the  basis  for 
a possible  move  north- 


From  Strekoia.  Relrograd 

Soon  Nothing  will  Remain  of  Thii  Bird,  and  Then 
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From  Boudilnik,  Pelrognd 
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The  Hole  in  the  Neutrality  of  Roumania 
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From  Lukomorye,  Ptlrograd 

The  Sending  of  Franz  Joseph  to  the  Front  to  Raise  the  Spirit  of  the  Army 
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From  Novoyc  Vrtmyi,  Ptlrogn d 


'The  copying  press  is  made  in  Austria,  and  now  I’m  going  to  make  use  of  it' 
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may  intend  concentrating  his  efforts  on 
Austria  herself  and  the  sister  kingdom  of 
Hungary. 

“Lemberg  once  taken,  the  Russians  would 
be  in  a position  to  repeat  their  offensive  of 
1914  against  the  Carpathian  passes.  The 
Austrians  are  less  strong  than  sixteen 
months  ago;  they  must  guard  Serbia  and 
oppose  Italy.  Germany  has  fewer  troops  to 
send  them  in  emergency.  It  may  be  that  a 
direct  blow  at  Hungary  rather  than  an  indi- 
rect blow  in  the  Balkans  is  the  ulterior 
purpose  of  the  Russian  advance. 

“The  chain  of  Teuton  dependencies  can 
be  cut  at  Budapest  as  well  as  it  can  at 
Sofia  or  Constantinople.  The  Russians  are 
convinced  of  Austrian  exhaustion,  and  be- 


lieve in  the  possibility  of  a victory  which 
they  want,  in  order  to  efface  the  stigma  of 
their  1915  disasters.  They  may  force  the 
fight  into  Hungary,  and  carry  the  warfare 
into  Bulgaria  as  well.” 

"Russia,  if  it  can  overrun  Austria,  and  if 
a forward  movement  against  von  Hinden- 
burg  be  successful,"  observes  the  Pittsburgh 
Sun,  “will  in  the  very  nature  of  things  have 
demonstrated  its  right  to  dictate  peace 
terms.  In  Asia  Minor  it  is  alone  in  the 
fight  against  Turkey,  because  England  has 
lost  the  advantage  it  had  before  the  surren- 
der of  Kut-el-Amara,  when  it  kept  Russia 
in  the  background  with  the  statement  that 
it  could  handle  the  situation  in  Persia  and 
Arabia.” 


from  Slrtkoio.  Ptlrogrod 


Merely  Changing  the  Map 
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OUR  MUSEUM  OF  THE  FUTURE 

Learned  Professor:  "These  are  the  remains  of  a noble  creature  long  since  extermi- 
nated by  the  ravages  of  pestilent  insects  known  as  Poly  Ticks." 


Punchinello  and  Its  Cartoons 

By  James  Melvin  Lee,  Director  Department  of  Journalism,  New  York  University. 


IN  the  days  when  Harper’s  Weekly  was 
at  the  height  of  its  popularity  and  in- 
fluence, it  commanded  the  services  of 
the  foremost  illustrators  in  America — in- 
cluding the  cartoonists.  Every  once  in  a 
while  a group  of  these  artists  would  become 
dissatisfied  with  the  Harper  parental  control 
and  would  leave  to  establish  an  inde- 
pendent illustrated  paper.  Having  squan- 
dered their  substance  in  riotous  printing, 
these  artists  would  come  to  themselves  and 
return  to  the  Harper  home  where  was  bread 
enough  and  to  spare.  No  fatted  calf  was 
killed  on  the  return  of  such  prodigals,  but 
Henry  Mills  Alden,  the  veteran  editor  of 
Harper's  Monthly  Magazine,  asserts  that 
the  house  of  Harper  never  held  a grudge 
against  any  contributor  whether  artist  or 
writer  who  left  to  try  other  pastures.  Such 
was  the  origin  and  such  was  the  end  of 
Punchinello,  a comic  cartoon  weekly  which 
first  appeared  in  New  York  City  on  April 
2,  1870. 

In  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
first  number  was  dated  the  day  after  All 
Fool’s  Day,  Punchinello  remarked:  “This 


is  cheering;  since  thus  it  is  manifest  that 
Punchinello  leaves  all  the  fools  and  jesters 
behind,  and  is,  therefore,  first  in  the  race 
for  the  crown  of  comic  laurel  and  the 
quiver  of  satiric  shafts.”  During  its  short 
life — less  than  a year — it  was  entitled  to  that 
honor. 

In  a previous  article  (sec  Cartoons  Mag- 
azine for  February,  1916),  attention  was 
called  to  the  position  held  by  Horace 
Greeley  of  the  New  York  Tribune.  An  ex- 
amination of  Punchinello  show's  that 
Greeley  held  the  same  commanding  position 
at  the  opening  of  the  eighth  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century  that  he  did  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventh.  In  the  cartoons 
of  ’60,  Lincoln  and  Greeley  were  often 
in  juxtaposition:  in  those  of  70  Grant  had 
taken  the  place  of  Lincoln.  Frank  Bcllcw, 
one  of  the  ablest  of  the  cartoonists  who 
drew  for  Punchinello,  summed  up  the  rela- 
tions existing  between  Grant  and  Greeley 
in  a cartoon  entitled,  “The  Political  Mill- 
ennium.” In  it  Lion  (Grant)  and  Lamb 
(Greeley)  were  shown  lying  down  together. 
Greeley,  however,  figured  not  only  in 
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BONED  TURKEY 

John  Bull:  “Well,  now,  this  it  too  bad  I Here's 
this  Kooshan  feller  been  and  gobbled  up  all  the 
Turkey!'* 

national  hut  also  in  local  politics.  In  the 
issue  for  October  22,  1870,  Greeley  was 
pictured  as  Orpheus,  "charming  with  the 
strains  of  the  Republican  lyre  the  Cerberus 
on  guard  at  the  entrance  to  the  dread  abode 
of  John  Real  Democracy."  In  the  same 
issue  Bellew,  on  the  principle  that  politics 
makes  strange  bedfellows,  brought  together 
Greeley  and  George  William  Curtis  of 
Harper's  Weekly.  Bcllew’s  best  cartoon  of 
this  combination,  however,  appeared  on 
October  29,  1870,  when  he  showed  “The 
Prize  Calf  (S.  L.  Woodford)  Fattened  by 
Messers.  Greeley  and  Curtis  for  The  Special 
Purpose  of  Being  Cut  Up  On  Tuesday, 
November  8th.”  However,  this  is  dealing 
too  much  with  state  politics  of  a time  which 
today  does  not  interest  even  a New  Yorker. 
But  in  passing,  it  should  be  noted  that  not 
alone  by  cartoon,  but  also  by  text,  did 
Punchinello  send  its  satiric  shafts  at 
Greeley. 

More  important  topics  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  cartoonists  of  Punchinello. 
There  was  Cuba  begging  for  recognition  as 
an  independent  nation.  But  Grant,  accord- 
ing to  Punchinello,  was  too  far-sighted  to 
see  anything  so  near  at  home  as  that.  There 


were  the  labor  troubles  in  shoe  factories  of 
Massachusetts  where  John  Chinaman  had 
supplanted  the  New  England  Yankee. 
There  was  the  reconstruction  period  in 
the  South.  The  passing  of  the  American 
merchant  marine  then,  as  now,  was  a good 
subject  for  the  pen  of  the  cartoonist.  Some 
of  the  cartoons  on  this  unfortunate  con- 
dition could  be  lifted  from  the  pages  of 
Punchinello  and  run  today,  without  change, 
in  any  metropolitan  newspaper. 

The  attempt  to  expose  the  Tweed  ring 
which  had  robbed  New  York  City  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  could  not  be  neglected. 
In  striking  contrast  to  the  stand  taken  by 
Nast  in  Harper's  Weekly  was  that  taken 
by  Bellew  in  Punchinello.  One  of  the  lat- 
ter’s cartoons,  for  example,  showed  ’Boss 
Tweed  smoking  his  Tammany  pipe  of  peace 
and  contentment.  On  its  bowl  sat  a re- 
porter to  represent  the  press  of  New  York. 
Here  was  the  remark  of  Tweed:  “Say, 

young  man,  ain’t  you  afraid  you’ll  burn  your 
breeches?”  Of  course  such  a remark  was 
but  a repetition  of  a better-known  saying 
by  Tweed,  ’’Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it?”  Had  Punchinello,  here  as  else- 


"HUMPTY  DUMPTY  SAT  ON  THE  WALL; 
HUMPTY  DUMPTY  HAD  A GREAT  FALL." 

If  He  Had  Fallen  among  the  Prussians  Only,  It 
Mightn’t  have  Been  so  Bad  for  Him; 

But  as  He  Also  Fell  upon  French  Bayonets,  It  Is 
Quite  Certain  That  He  can  Never  Get  Up  Again 
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A SIGHT  TOO  BAD! 

Struggling  Cuba:  "You  must  be  awfully  near-sighted,  Mr.  President,  not  to  recog- 
nize me. 

U.  S.  G(rant):  “No:  I am  far-sighted;  for  I can  recognize  France.” 
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Editorial  Washing-Day  in  New  York 


where,  fought  harder  for  popular  rights  its 
life  might  have  been  longer. 

Yet  Punchinello  rendered  a distinct  serv- 
ice to  literature  when  it  hurled  its  toma- 
hawk at  the  system  then  obtaining  in 
America  of  "swiping"  the  work  of  English 
authors  and  of  reprinting  it  in  this  country 
without  any  financial  return  to  writers. 
This  practice  unquestionably  retarded  liter- 
ary development  at  home  and  was  most 
unfair  to  authors  abroad.  One  of  the  worst 
offenders  in  this  form  of  literary  pirating 
was  the  house  of  Harper.  Both  literally 
and  figuratively  the  tomahawk  “struck 
home”  when  Punchinello  published,  on 
November  12,  1870,  a cartoon  which  showed 
“the  piratical  rover,  Harpy,  springing  a 
trap  upon  the  good  ship.  Author,  in  a 
favorable  trade  wind."  In  connection  with 
the  cartoon  the  following  bit  of  verse  was 
published: 

THE  HARPY 

With  Literary  ventures  stowed 
As  full  as  ship  can  be, 

The  good  ship  Author  holds  her  way 
Over  the  fickle  sea; 

Now  sings  the  wind,  and,  all  serene, 

The  ripples  forth  and  back 
Lap  lightly  round  her  gleaming  sides 
And  whiten  on  her  track. 


Far  westward,  on  the  line  of  blue 
That  meets  the  pearly  sky. 

There  looms  up  large  a stranger  sail, 

A sail  both  broad  and  high; 

And  as  she  near  and  nearer  draws, 

She  hovers  like  a bird, 

And  strains  of  music  from  her  deck 
Upon  the  air  are  heard. 

Now  closer  draws  the  stranger  sail; 

Now  sirens  they  who  hang 
About  the  quivering  cordage  with 
Hallo!  what’s  that? — bang)  bangl 
The  trap  is  sprung,  the  siren  ship 
Runs  up  the  sable  flag; 

It  is  the  pirate  Harpy,  and 
She  takes  the  Author’s  swagl 

Long  before  hurling  its  tomahawk  at  the 
magazines  and  weeklies  because  of  their 
literary  piracy,  Punchinello  had  drawn  its 
knife  and  gone  after  the  scalp  of  the  press 
of  New  York  because  of  its  vituperation. 
How  Greeley  of  the  Tribune  hurled  the 
vituperation  of  "You  lie,  you  viliian,  you 
lie"  at  William  Cullen  Bryant  rf  the  New 
York  Post  is  a matter  of  history.  This 
assertion  was  the  basis  of  a cartoon  which 
appeared  on  May  28,  1870.  It  was  entitled 
"Editorial  Washing-Day  in  New  York,” 
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and  showed  the  editors  washing  their  dirty 
linen  in  public.  To  supplement  the  cartoon 
was  this  editorial: 

“Observe  Punchinello’s  Cartoon,  in  which 
you  shall  behold  the  editorial  laundresses 
of  New-York  city  having  a washy  time  of 
it  all  around.  There  is  a shriek  of  objurga- 
tion in  the  air,  and  a flutter  of  soiled  linen 
on  the  breeze.  Granny  Marble,  to  the  ex- 
treme left  of  the  picture,  clenches  her  fists 
over  the  pungent  suds,  and  looks  fight  at 
Granny  Jones,  of  the  Times.  The  beaming 
phiz  of  Granny  Greeley  looms  up  between 
the  two,  like  the  sun  in  a fog.  But  the 
real  Sun  in  a fog  is  to  be  seen  to  the  ex- 
treme right.  There  you  behold  Granny 
Dana,  shaking  her  brawny  bunch  of  fives 
in  the  face  of  Granny  Young,  whose  manner 
of  wringing  out  the  linen,  you  will  observe, 
is  up  to  the  highest  Standard  of  that  branch 
of  art.  Further  away,  Granny  Tilton  flut- 
ters her  linen  with  spiteful  flourish,  nettled 
by  the  vituperation  of  Granny  Hastings, 
who  hangs  up  her  Commercial  clothes  on  the 
line.  The  tableau  is  an  instructive  one;  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  the  U-Lye  soaps 


used  by  the  washerwomen  is  used  up  by 
this  time,  and  that  they  will  replace  it  with 
some  having  a sweeter  perfume." 

The  editors  of  New  York  papers,  it  may 
be  said  in  this  connection  had  been  guilty 
of  using  extremely  strong  language  when 
speaking  of  contemporaries.  In  turning  the 
old  files  of  these  papers,  I have  found  the 
following  choice  examples  from  the  well 
of  English  undefiled:  “Cheat,”  “Rogue,” 

“Veteran  blackguard,”  “Rascal,”  "Habitual 
liar,”  "Unprincipled  adventurer,”  “Polluted 
wretch,”  “Pestilential  scoundrel,"  "Veno- 
mous reptile,"  “Infamous  blasphemer," 
“Loathsome  and  lcporous  slanderer  and 
libeler,”  etc.  This  chapter  in  American 
journalism  is  one  which  might  well  be  left 
untold.  “Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead.” 

The  cartoons  of  European  situations,  how- 
ever, attract  special  attention.  For  the 
most  part,  these  deal  with  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War.  By  way  of  illustration,  one 
cartoon,  published  on  September  24,  1870, 
pictured  Louis  Napoleon  as  Humpty 
Dumpty  having  a great  fall,  and  showed  him 
falling,  not  only  into  the  hands  of  the  Prus- 


BUSINESS  FIRST 

John  Bull:  “Got  all  the  arms  you  want? — AU  the  ammunition? — All  the  coal?” 
France:  “Yes,  alL” 

J.  B.:  “And  you  don’t  want  anything  more  from  me?" 

France:  “No.” 

J.  B. : “Then  I think  it’s  time  for  me  to  intervene.” 
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DEATH  OF  THE  "ENTENTE  CORDIALS" 

Mother  Bull:  "Well,  I never  thought  much  of  it.  It  always  were  a puny,  sickly 
little  thing.” 

Mother  Nap  (Napoleon  III):  "And  to  think  how  I have  nursed  it  and  nursed  it  I” 


PUNCHINELLO  AND  ITS  CARTOONS 
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sians,  but  also  upon  the  French  bayonets 
of  the  New  Republic.  Another  cartoon 
issued  on  November  26,  1870,  represented 
the  father  of  the  present  kaiser  as  Old  King 
Cole.  In  the  cartoon,  he  called  for  his  pipe 
(Paris),  and  he  called  for  his  bowl  (Sedan), 
and  he  called  for  his  fiddlers  three,  (von 
Bismarck,  von  Moltke,  and  von  Roon).  The 
idea  in  the  cartoon  published  December 
10,  1870,  has  been  used  over  and  over  again 
during  the  present  European  war.  In  this 
cartoon.  King  William  of  Prussia  was  sit- 
ting upon  the  prostrate  form  of  France 
and  was  waiting  for  his  ally,  a skeleton 
form  which  dramatized  starvation. 

Of  more  special  interest  just  now  arc 
the  cartoons  which  so  graphically  told  the 
story  of  how  Uncle  Sam  regarded  John  Bull 
during  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  One  pub- 
lished on  October  1,  1870,  showed  Mr.  Bull, 
the  sutler  of  the  world,  selling  ammunition 
and  guns  to  Prussians  and  French  alike. 
In  the  picture,  John  Bull  is  just  dropping 
the  gold  into  his  money  bag,  already  well- 
filled  with  the  coins  received  from  other 
countries. 


Shortly  before  Punchinello  suspended 
publication,  it  printed  two  cartoons  dealing 
with  Russia’s  attempt  to  get  a foothold  in 
Turkey;  one  was  by  Frank  Belle w and  the 
other  by  H.  L.  Stephens.  In  the  former, 
John  Bull  “detected  a bear-faced  intruder 
upon  the  privacy  of  the  Black  Sea.”  In  the 
latter,  John  Bull  found  upon  the  dinner 
table  only  "Boned  Turkey.”  His  remark 
was  “Well,  now,  this  is  too  badl  Here’s 
this  Kooshan  feller  been  and  gobbled  up 
all  the  Turkey.”  On  the  wall  of  the  dining 
room  hung  a map  of  the  region  around  the 
Black  Sea  with  lines  drawn  through  the 
word  “Turkey.”  Pasted  on  the  same  wall 
was  a treaty  which  was  evidently  regarded 
only  as  a scrap  of  paper  for  it  was  pictured 
torn  and  mutilated. 

Illustrations  from  the  pages  of  Punchi- 
nello have  been  reproduced  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  show  that  the  paper  "made 
good”  its  boast  that  it  could  stir  with  a 
red-hot  poker. 

After  its  death,  a western  newspaper  wrote 
this  epitaph:  "Punchinello  at  least  died  with 
boots  on." 


THE  MODERN  OLD  KING  COLE 
He  Called  for  His  Pipe  and  He  Called  for  His  Bowl. 

And  He  Called  for  His  Fiddlers  Three, 

Von  Bismarck,  Von  Moltke,  and  Von  Roon, 

For  a Merry  Old  Monarch  Was  He. 

Kins  William  of  Pruaaia  as  King  Cole. 
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The  Frost  of  the  Prophets 

From  Sargent’s  “Prophets.” 


A Ffw  Recent  Tf&vgsfe  oraihe 


"Mrs.  Ham  And.”  ^ 

A.  I.ongland,  after  the  Portrait  of  Mrs.  John 
Henry  Hammond  and  daughter, 

by  M.  Jean  Me  Laul.  ('/ 


“A  Yell  Arose” 

From  Irving  Wiles 
‘A  Yellow  Hose.” 


IN  order  to  forestall  any  discussion,  we  hasten  to  announce  that  these  are  not  the  latest  salon  paint- 
ings of  the  modernists.  Cubists  and  post  impressionists,  may  well  envy  these  canvases,  however,  and 
doubtless  will  claim  credit  for  them,  anyhow.  For  have  they  not  ere  this  stolen  the  thunder  of  the 
Society  of  Amateur  Fakirs  of  the  Art  Students'  League  of  New  York?  To  such  an  extent  have  the 
modernists  imposed  on  a credulous  public  that  the  Falcirs,  who  merely  burlesque  the  National  Academy 
pictures,  have  been  hard  put  to  it  to  get  by  with  their  stuff.  They  had  almost  decided  not  to  attempt 
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the  travesties  this  year,  but  to  depend  for  revenue  on  the  proceeds  of  a masquerade  ball.  Evidently 
the  dance  was  not  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  scholarship  fund,  so  the  burlesques  were  made  as 
usual.  They  are  only  what  the  Academy  artists  themselves  might  have  painted  if  oppressed  by  a brain 
storm.  The  pictures,  hung  at  the  Salmagundi  Club,  made  as  impressive  an  exhibit  as  New  York  has 
ever  seen. 
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“K.  OF  K.”  THROUGH  GERMAN  SPECTACLES 


THE  Berlin  newspapers  de- 
voted considerable  space  to 
the  late  Earl  Kitchener  on 
the  occasion  of  his  death.  They 
generally  acknowledged  him  to 
have  been  an  organizer  of  the 
greatest  ability,  but  the  importance 
of  his  loss  was  not  exaggerated, 
nor  were  any  extravagant  hopes 
based  thereon.  During  the  period 
of  British  recruiting  the  German 
illustrated  papers  were  full  of  car- 
toons, most  of  them,  of  course, 
ridiculing  the  recruits  and  repre- 
senting Kitchener  as  a showman 
or  a barker.  The  accompanying 
cartoons  arc  taken  from  Kladdcra- 
datsch,  Simplicissimus,  and  Die 
Muskete,  of  Vienna. 

The  Berlin  Lokal  Anzeiger  tells 
us  that  Kitchener's  wars  were  won 
mainly  against  spearmen  and  half- 
naked  savages,  and  declares  that 
the  Boer  war  was  won  by  intern- 
ing women  and  children  and  allow- 
ing thousands  to  die. 
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FROM  THE  RUBAIYAT  OF  A DISIL- 
LUSIONED HUN 

AKE1  For  the  Prince  has  scattered 
into  flight 

The  French  before  him  from  the 
Mort  Homme  height!” 

So  runs  the  Message  in  the  Berlin  Press, 
And  German  Wireless  must  of  course  be 
Right! 

Come,  fill  the  Cup— with  water  from  the 
Spring, 

Water's  a splendid  drink  on  which  to  sing, 
The  Bread  we've  got  will  go  a little  way. 
And  Butter  is  an  overrated  thing. 

Myself  when  young  did  frequently  invent 
Things  which  to  be  believed  I never  meant, 
But  those  responsible  for  Wolff's  Bureau 
Go  even  farther  than  I ever  went. 

A string  of  Sausages,  gcliebte  Frau, 

A Glass  of  Miinchen  Beer  inside  me  now, 
Inside  me  sizzling  in  the  Summertime, 
Achl  that  were  really  Summertime  some- 
how! 

Some  sing  the  Glories  of  this  War;  and 
some 

Sigh  for  the  Keys  of  Paris  (still  to  come); 

Ach!  give  me  Pork  and  let  the  Glory  go, 
Gott  strafe  England  and  the  English  scum! 

They  say  the  ‘'Lion"  and  the  “Lizzie"  keep 
With  hosts  of  others  watch  upon  the  Deep, 
And  neither  Tirpitz,  no,  nor  Von  Capelle 
Have  ever  caught  the  British  fleet  asleep. 

The  Zepp  that  we  expected  so  much  from. 

In  earning  the  Contempt  of  Christendom, 
Has  spent  its  Fury  on  a Baby's  Cot, 

And  sold  its  Reputation  for  a Bomb, 

Each  Morn  a "German  Victory"  they  say. 
Yes,  but  where  led  the  Fight  of  Yesterday? 
And  this  first  Summer  month  that  brings 
the  "Push” 

May  sweep  the  Kaiser  and  his  Hosts  away. 

— The  Passing  Show. 


THE  SORROWS  OF  WILSON 

(With  humble  apologies  to  Thackeray) 

WILSON  had  a love  for  Charlotte 

That  impelled  him  to  address  her 
(Charlotte  was  a town,  and  Wilson 
Was  a famous  ex-Professor). 

So  upon  the  War  in  Europe 
He  delivered  an  oration. 

Darkly  hinting  at  the  problems 
Calling  for  elucidation. 

As  reported  in  the  papers. 

He  discussed  the  situation 
With  Olympian  detachment 
And  conspicuous  moderation. 

But  the  wireless  Wolff  discovered 
In  his  words  a declaration 
Of  his  laudable  intention 
To  proceed  to  mediation. 

Thus  the  speech,  which  cost  good  Wilson 
Many  hours  of  toil  and  trouble. 

From  a sober  cautious  statement 
Turned  into  a Berlin  bubble. 

Charlotte,  having  heard  the  lecture, 
Ignorant  of  what  was  brewing, 

Like  a well-conducted  city 
Went  on  innocently  chewing. 

— Punch, 

UNINFRINGED  NEUTRALITY 

A MIGHTY  Zeppelin  soaring  high. 
Immersed  in  the  celestial  sky. 
Exploded  bombs — some  six  or  seven — 
And  played  the  very  deuce  in  Heaven. 

The  murderous  Huns’  destructive  fire 
Killed  more  than  half  the  heavenly  choir. 
Destroyed  the  golden  streets,  and  tore 
Serene  archangels  by  the  score. 

The  news  clutched  Wilson  by  the  throat. 
He  armed.  But  Kaiser  William  wrote. 
And  soothed  him  with  this  sweet  advice: 
“There  are  no  Yanks  in  Paradise!” 

— Sydney  Bulletin. 
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CARTOONS  MAGAZINE 


IN  THE  PRESENT  CRISIS 

HE  world  is  black.  The  bitter  strife 
goes  wrong, 

Yet  at  the  barrier  edged  with  death 
we  stand. 

Where  others  tremble,  we,  erect  and  strong, 
Thrill  to  the  lilt  of  that  full  marching  song 
That  is  the  native  music  of  our  land. 

We  cannot  shudder  in  this  evil  hour. 

The  world  with  our  fresh  blood  is  warm 
and  wet; 

Above  our  graves  the  wild  spring  blossoms 
flower; 

But  death  and  pain  combined  have  not  the 
power 

To  fill  our  souls  with  flinching  and  regret. 

Our  purpose  holds  through  all  the  dark  of 
days 

Edged  with  no  light  of  silver  cloud  or  star. 
While  hope  grows  pale  and  victory  delays 
And  headlong  courage  its  stern  tribute 
pays, 

Our  level  eyes,  untroubled,  look  afar. 

Somewhere  we  fail,  as  strong  men  failed  of 
old. 

Somewhere  we  stand,  unfailing,  sorely 
prest. 

The  days  to  come  arc  wide  enough  to  hold 
The  triumph  music  when  the  guns  are  cold 
And  the  war-trampled  fields  of  earth  have 
rest. 

The  days  are  long.  The  end  is  not  in  sight. 
But  hearts  are  more  than  swords  at  truth's 
last  call; 

And  knee  to  knee  in  this  most  holy  fight 
We  battle  till  clear  faith  has  clearer  sight 
Of  wrong’s  wide  ruin  when  the  doom  shall 
fall. 

We,  who  so  long  had  watched  the  year’s 
increase. 

Laughed  in  the  summer,  played  at  feast  and 
song. 

Now  grasp  the  shafts  of  war  that  shall  not 
cease 

Till  the  red  harvest  yield  the  newer  peace 
That  dare  not  break  through  ages  full  and 
long. 

— Sydney  Bulletin. 


’’WE  GIVE  OUR  SONS" 

SUCH  our  proud  cry — a vain  and  empty 
boast; 

Love  did  not  ask  so  great  a sacrifice; 
The  first  reveille  found  you  at  your  post; 
You  knew  the  cost;  clear-eyed  you  paid 
the  price; 

Some  far  clear  call  we  were  too  dull  to  hear 
Had  caught  your  ear. 

Not  ours  to  urge  you,  or  to  know  the 
voice ; 

No  stern  decree  you  followed  or  obeyed; 
Nothing  compelled  your  swift  unerring 
choice, 

Except  the  stuff  of  which  your  dreams 
were  made; 

To  that  high  instinct  passionately  true, 
Your  way  you  knew. 

We  did  not  give  you — all  unasked  you 
went, 

Sons  of  a greater  motherhood  than  ours; 
To  our  proud  hearts  your  young  brief  lives 
were  lenf, 

Then  swept  beyond  us  by  resistless  pow- 
ers. 

Only  we  hear,  when  we  have  lost  our  all. 
That  far  clear  call. 

— Punch. 


CLOUDS 

BECAUSE  a million  voices  call 
Across  the  earth  distractedly. 
Because  the  thrones  of  reason  fall 
And  beautiful  battalions  die. 

My  mind  is  like  a madrigal 
Played  on  a lute  long  since  put  by. 

In  common  use  my  mind  is  still 
Eager  for  every  lovely  thing — 

The  solitudes  of  tarn  and  hill. 

Bright  birds  with  honesty  to  sing, 
Bluebells  and  primroses  that  spill 
Cascades  of  color  on  the  spring. 

But  now  my  mind  that  gave  to  these 
Gesture  and  shape,  color  and  song, 
Goes  hesitant  and  ill  at  ease, 

And  the  old  touch  is  truant  long, 
Because  the  continents  and  seas 
Are  loud  with  lamentable  wrong. 

— London  Sphere. 
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Sketches  by  Westerman.  of  the  Ohio  State  Journal;  Young,  of  the  New  York  Call;  Clubb.  of  the 
Rochester  Herald;  Chapin,  of  the  St.  Louis  Republic;  Donahey.  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  and 
McCutcheon,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
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VHCUI  Jot 


Sketches  by  Harding,  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle;  Stanley,  of  the  Central  Press  Association;  Kirby,  of  the 
New  York  World;  Smith,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune;  Chapin,  of  the  St.  Louis  Republic,  and  Young,  of 
the  New  York  CaU. 
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Sympathy 

r~jjSiiWg3HE  cartoon  requires  no  words  to  tell  the 
f V T ', ;!  story.  It  holds  chapter  upon  chapter  of 
I LJ  tragedy.  “I  will  send  you  to  Germany  after 
L'  &uuiXi  your  father!”  Where  is  the  boy’s  father  in 
Germany?  In  a prison?  Mending  roads? 
Lying  maimed  and  broken  in.  a rude  hospital?  Dig- 
ging graves  for  comrades  about  to  be  shot  ? Or,  more 
likely  still,  in  a rough,  unknown  stranger’s  grave? 
Was  the  father  dragged  from  his  home  at  Louvain, 
or  Tirlemont,  or  Vise,  or  one  of  the  dozen  other  scenes 
of  outrage  and  murder — a harmless,  hard-working  citi- 
zen— dragged  from  his  hiding  place  and  made  to  suffer 
“exemplary  justice”  for  having  “opposed  the  kaiser’s 
might,”  but  in  reality  because  he  was  a Belgian,  for 
whose  nasty  breed  there  must  be  demonstrations  of 
Germany’s  frightfulness  “pour  encourager  les  autres”? 

And  the  child’s  mother  and  sisters — what  of  them? 
He  is  dejected,  but  not  broken.  There  is  dignity  in  the 
boy’s  defiant  pose.  The  scene  has,  perhaps,  been 
enacted  hundreds  of  times  in  the  cities  of  Belgium, 
where  poignant  grief  has  come  to  a nation  which  dared 
to  be  itself. 

Follow  this  boy  through  life  and'  observe  the  stamp 
of  deep  resolve  on  his  character.  Though  he  be  sent 
“to  Germany  after  your  father,”  though  he  be  for  a 
generation  under  the  German  jack  boot,  his  spirit  will 
sustain  him  against  the  conqueror  and  will  triumph 
in  the  end. 

RALPH  D.  BLUMENFELD 
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SYMPATHY 

"If  I find  you  again  looking  so  sad,  I’ll  send  you  to  Germany  after  your  father." 
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The  Refugees 

EHE  wonder  is  not  that  women  went  mad, 
but  that  there  are  left  any  sane  civilians  of 
the  ravaged  districts  of  Belgium  after  all 
those  infamies  perpetrated  under  orders  by 
the  German  troops  after  the  first  infuriat- 
ing check  of  Liege  and  before  the  final  turning  of  the 
German  line  at  the  battle  of  the  Marne.  We  have 
supped  full  of  horrors  since,  and  by  an  insensible 
process  grown  something  callous.  But  we  never  came 
near  to  realizing  the  Belgian  agony,  and  Raemaekers 
does  us  service  by  helping  to  make  us  see  it  mirrored 
in  the  eyes  of  this  poor  raving  girl.  This  indeed  is  a 
later  incident,  but  will  serve  for  reminder  of  the  earlier 


It  is  really  not  well  to  forget.  These  were  not  the 
inevitable  horrors  of  war,  but  a deliberately  calculated 
effect.  There  seems  no  hope  of  the  future  of  European 
civilization  till  the  men  responsible  for  such  things 
are  brought  to  realize  that,  to  put  it  crudely  and  at  its 
lowest,  they  don’t  pay.  What  the  attitude  of  Germany 
now  is  may  be  guessed  from  the  blank  refusal  even 
of  her  bishops  to  sanction  the  investigation  which 
Cardinal  Mercier  asks  for.  It  is  still  the  gentle  wolf’s 
theory  that  the  truculent  lamb  was  entirely  to  blame. 

JOSEPH  THORP 
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THE  REFUGEES  FROM  GHEEL 

Gheel  Has  a Model  Asylum  for  the  Insane.  On  the  Fall  of  Antwerp  the  Inmates 
were  Conveyed  Across  the  Border.  The  Cartoon  Illustrates  an  Incident  Where  a 
Woman,  While  Wheeling  a Lunatic,  Herself  Developed  Insanity  from  the  Scenes 
She  Witnessed 


ES,  Kultur,  the  German  Juggernaut,  has 
passed  this  way.  There  is  no  mistaking 
the  foul  track  of  his  chariot  wheels. 

Kultur  is  the  German  God.  But  there 
is  a greater  God  still.  He  sees  it  all. 

He  speaks. 

Was  it  for  this  I died? — 

— Black  clouds  of  smoke  that  veil  the  sight  of 
heaven ; 

Black  piles  of  stones  which  yesterday  were  homes; 
And  raw  black  heaps  which  once  were  villages; 
Fair  towns  in  ashes,  spoiled  to  suage  thy  spleen ; 

My  temples  desecrate.  My  priests  outcast: — 

Black  ruin  everywhere,  and  red, — a lancf 

All  swamped  with  blood,  and  savaged  raw  and  bare ; 

All  sickened  with  the  reek  and  stench  of  war. 

And  flung  a prey  to  pestilence  and  want ; 

— Thy  work ! 

For  this? — 

— Life’s  fair  white  flower  of  manhood  in  the  dust ; 
Ten  thousand  thousand  hearts  made  desolate; 

My  troubled  world  a seething  pit  of  hate ; 

My  helpless  ones  the  victims  of  thy  lust; — 

The  broken  maids  lift  hopeless  eyes  to  Me, 

The  little  ones  lift  handless  arms  to  Me, 

The  tortured  women  lift  white  lips  to  Me, 

The  eyes  of  murdered  white-haired  sires  and  dames 
Stare  up  at  Me. — And  the  sad  anguished  eyes 
Of  My  dumb  beasts  in  agony. 

— Thy  work! 

JOHN  OXENHAM 
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Kultur  has  Passed  Here 
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Thou  Art  the  Man 

i|HE  Man  of  Sorrows  is  flogged,  and  thorn- 
crowned,  and  crucified,  and  pierced  afresh, 
by  this  other  man  of  sorrows,  who  has 
brought  greater  bitterness  and  woe  on 
earth  than  any  other  of  all  time.  And  in 
his  soul — for  soul  he  must  have,  though  small  sign  of 
it  is  evidenced — he  knows  it.  Deceive  his  dupes  as  he 
may — for  a time — his  own  soul  must  be  a very  hell 
of  broken  hopes,  disappointed  ambitions,  shattered 
pride,  and  the  hideous  knowledge  of  the  holocaust  of 
human  life  he  has  deliberately  sacrificed  to  these 
heathen  gods  of  his.  No  poorest  man  on  earth  would 
change  places  with  this  man-that-might-have-been,  for 
his  time  draws  nigh  and  his  end  is  perdition. 

Let  That  Other  speak: 

Their  souls  are  Mine. 

Their  lives  were  in  thy  hand ; — 

Of  thee  I do  require  them ! 

The  fetor  of  thy  grim  burnt  offerings 

Comes  up  to  Me  in  clouds  of  bitterness. 

Thy  fell  undoings  crucify  afresh 

Thy  Lord — who  died  alike  for  these  and  thee. 

Thy  works  are  Death : — thy  spear  is  in  My  side, — 

O man!  O mant — was  it  for  this  I died? 

Was  it  for  this? — 

A valiant  people  harried  to  the  void, — 

Their  fruitful  fields  a burnt-out  wilderness, — 
Their  prosperous  country  raveled  into  waste, — 
Their  smiling  land  a vast  red  sepulcher, — 

— Thy  work ! 

Thou  art  the  man!  The  scales  were  in  thy  hand. 

For  this  vast  wrong  I hold  thy  soul  in  fee. 

Seek  not  a scapegoat  for  thy  righteous  due, 

Nor  hope  to  void  thy  countability. 

Until  thou  purge  thy  pride  and  turn  to  Me, — 

As  thou  hast  done,  so  be  it  unto  thee! 

JOHN  OXENHAM 
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"We  wage  war  on  divine  principles.” 
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The  Shields  of  Rosselaere 

*1HE  climax  of  meanness  and  selfishness 
would  seem  to  be  reached  when  an  armed 
man  shelters  himself  behind  the  unarmed; 
yet  it  is  not  the  climax,  for  here  the  artist 
depicts  a body  of  German  troops  sheltering 
themselves  behind  women,  calculating  that  the  Bel- 
gians will  not  fire  on  their  own  countrywomen  and 
unarmed  friends,  and  that  so  the  attack  may  safely 
gain  an  advantage. 

There  is  a studied  contrast  between  the  calm,  orderly 
march  of  the  troops  with  shouldered  arms  and  the 
huddled,  disorderly  progress  to  which  the  townspeople 
are  compelled.  These  are  not  marching:  they  are 
going  to  their  death.  Several  of  the  women  have  their 
hands  raised  in  frantic  anguish,  their  eyes  are  like  the 
eyes  of  insanity,  and  one  at  least  has  her  mouth  opened 
to  emit  a shriek  of  terror.  Two  of  the  men  are  in 
even  worse  condition;  they  are  collapsing,  one  for- 
ward, one  backward,  with  outstretched  hands  as  if 
grasping  at  help.  The  rest  march  on,  courageously 
or  stolidly.  Some  seem  hardly  to  understand,  some 
understand  and  accept  their  fate  with  calm  resignation. 

One  old  woman  walks  quietly  with  bowed  head  sub- 
missive. In  the  front  walks  a priest,  his  hand  raised 
in  the  gesture  of  blessing  his  flock.  The  heroism  of 
the  Catholic  priesthood  both  in  France  and  in  Belgium 
forms  one  of  the  most  honorable  features  of  the  great 
war,  and  stands  in  striking  contrast  with  the  calculat- 
ing diplomatic  policy  of  the  Papacy.  There  is  always 
the  same  tendency  in  the  “chief  priests”  of  every  race 
and  period  to  be  tempted  to  sacrifice  moral  considera- 
tions to  expediency,  and  to  prefer  the  empty  fabric  of 
an  imposing  church  establishment  to  the  people  who 
make  the  church.  But  the  clergy  of  Belgium  are  there 
to  prove  what  the  church  can  do  for  mankind.  This 
cartoon  would  be  incomplete  and  would  deserve  con- 
demnation as  inartistic  if  it  were  not  redeemed  by  the 
priest  and  the  old  woman. 

WILLIAM  MITCHELL  RAMSAY 
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THE  SHIELDS  OF  ROSSELAERE 

“At  Rosselaere  the  German  troops  forced  the  Belgian  townsfolk  to  march  in  front 
of  them.” 
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Happy  Vacation  Days 


All  the  Big  Captures 
Are  not  Necessa- 
rily on  the  Rus- 
sian Fron- 
tier „ 


AS  Mr.  Darling  reminds  us,  all  the 
big  captures  are  not  made  on  the 
Russian  front.  Somewhere  up 
North,  just  off  a certain  point  where 
the  weeds  ruffle  the  water  slightly,  and 
the  call  of  the  loon  awakes  the  echoes 
in  the  wooded  shores,  the  “big  fellow” 
who  got  away  from  you  last  year  is 
still  lurking,  and  waiting  perhaps  for 
you  to  pull  him  out.  The  canoe  skims 
over  the  blue  surface  lightly,  the  pad- 
dle making  little  whirlpools  as  you 
float  along.  A sleepy  owl,  disturbed  in 
his  morning  slumbers,  flaps  his  way 
clumsily  into  the  forest.  A porcupine 
.swims  across  your  bow.  Suddenly 
there  is  a tug  on  your  line.  Far 
behind  you  the  shining  beauty 
leaps  into  the  air,  shaking  the 
hook  in  his  gills.  lie  makes  a 
rush,  and  you  reel  in  rapidly. 
Now  comes  the  fight,  but  at 
last,  like  a long  shadow,  he 
is  at  the  side  of  the  canoe. 
A splash — a twist,  and— 
but  you  can  finish  it 
yourself.  We  do  not 
intend  to  spoil  your 
vacation  dream  by 
letting  the  fish  get 
away  at  the  last 
moment.  Again  it 
is  August,  when 
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DOHA  HEY.  In  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


Men  are  Such  Brutes 
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BUSH  NELL,  ia  Cincinnati 
Timet- Star 
Peaches 


BRINKERHOFF,  In  New 
York  Evening  Mail 
Back  from  Her 
Vacation 


at  Country  and  Shore 

the  shore  and  country  beckon,  when 
the  office  and  the  city  seem  like 
items  in  a past  existence.  Life  among 
the  pines  is  sweet,  and  one  is  inclined 
to  envy  the  Indians  that  one  reads 
about  in  Fcnimore  Cooper.  Despite 
the  mosquitoes  and  the  deer  flies  it  is 
good  to  be  in  the  big  woods.  There  is 
something  mysterious  about  the  woods. 
The  atmosphere  is  almost  enchanted. 
Here  some  of  Shakespeare’s  prettiest 
fantasies  arc  set.  Here,  too,  is  the 
scene  of  many  a talc  in  German  folk- 
lore. A Robin  Hood  adventure  may 
occur  at  any  time. 

The  country,  the  sea  shore,  and  the 
mountains,  also,  are  not  without 
their  charm,  while  in  the  small 
town  the  small  boy,  forgetful 
of  school  days,  is  in  paradise. 

For  him  the  swimming  hole 
and  the  mill  pond  where  one 
can  fish  all  day  for  shiners. 

Briggs  in  his  “Days  of 
Real  Sport”  has  best  in- 
terpreted this  life.  The 
city  boy,  we  sometimes 
think,  has  been 
cheated  out  of  his 
most  precious  in- 
heritance — boy- 
hood in  a country 
town. 
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Ping  the  Ply  t 


A German  Cartoonist  in  Mexico 


HE  New  York  World  publishes  the  accompany- 
ing  cartoons  which  are  from  the  pen  of  Louis 
Seel,  a Bavarian  actor  who  went  into  Mexico 
three  years  ago.  When  his  company  left  Mexico 
City,  Seel  stayed  on  and  turned  his  talent  for  car* 
tooning  to  account.  He  caricatured  many  famous 
and  infamous  Mexicans,  but,  incurring  the  displeasure 
of  Carranxa,  was  forced  to  leave  the  country.  He 
is  now  in  New  York. 
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ODD5-  AND  ENDS'  OF  SERIOUS" 
. AND  FLIPPANT  TOPICS 


RAISING  potatoes  is  perhaps  as  great 
an  art  as  raising  bank  checks.  Even 
after  the  ground  is  properly  and  pro- 
fusely fertilized  and  irrigated,  there  are  other 
minor  details  to  be  observed.  I have  dis- 
covered that  in  order  to  get  the  best  results, 
each  seedling  should  possess  two  perfect 
eyes  as  one-eyed  seed  potatoes  never  do  as 
well.  Then,  when  the  sprouts  are  up  and 
sufficiently  strong  to  bear  the  strain,  a few 
healthy  potato  bugs  should  be  placed  upon 
each  stalk,  and  that  they  may  thrive  they 
should  be  fed  liberally  twice  a week  upon  a 
solution  of  Paris  green  and  water.  Some 


sumer.  Farmers  should  guard  against  this 
condition  by  ample  and  willing  neglect  of 
the  soil  during  the  season  of  cultivation. 

’rrUS  a wise  rooster  that  knows  his  own 
I offspring  at  any  time,  and  the  in- 
cubator  has  removed  all  that  remained 
of  such  paternal  wisdom,  for  by  that  means 
there  is  absolutely  no  visible  trace  of  rela- 
tionship remaining  upon  which  he  can  base 
his  claim.  A mother  hen  releases  her  clairti 
upon  the  child  when  the  egg  is  laid  because 
it  loses  its  identity  the  moment  it  is  placed 
in  a basket  in  the  society  of  other  eggs,  and 


farmers  who  do  not  know  the  great  value  whether  any  effort  is  ever  put  forward  by 


of  potato  bugs,  fool- 
ishly or  unwisely  ex- 
terminate them  and 
run  the  risk  of  ruin- 
ing their  potato  crop. 
No  healthy  potato 
vine  is  ever  without 
its  quota  of  bugs. 
They  are  as  essential 
to  the  vine  as  fleas 
are  necessary  to  a 
dog.  If  bugs  do  not 
take  to  your  crop  na- 
turally,or  elude  your 
premises,  you  should 
borrow  a brood  from 
your  neighbor  and 
return  them  after  a 
reasonable  period  of 
propagation.  When 
potatoes  are  raised 
without  the  aid  of 
bugs  they  are  apt  to 
grow  abnormally 
large  and  command 
fabulous  prices, 
which  is  decidedly 
bad  for  the  con- 


(Pleas don't 
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cither  the  father  or 
mother  to  establish 
kinship  is  not  known 
to  me.  As  soon  as 
the  egg  enters  the  in- 
cubator the  embryo 
chick  inside  becomes 
an  orphan  and  the 
incubator  which  re- 
ceives it,  an  orphan 
asylum.  It  is  easier 
therefore  to  read  a 
chicken’s  horoscope 
than  to  trace  its  lin- 
eage back  to  the  root 
of  its  ancestral  tree, 
for  there  is  no  possi- 
ble way  to  form  any 
decided  connection 
between  the  incuba- 
tor and  the  hen,  so 
what’s  the  use  wor- 
rying about  it? 

IT  has  been  ascer- 
tained through 
actual  tests  that 
applications  of 
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crushed  ice  will  relieve  appendicitis.  The 
idea  is,  that  the  ice  draws  the  inflammation 
housed  in  the  appendix  unto  itself,  at  the 
same  time  transferring  its  chill  for  the 
warmth  it  absorbs,  which  amounts  to  an 
equal  exchange  of  courtesies.  When  the  ice 
becomes  hot  it  is  an  indication  that  the 
disease  has  lit  upon  the  ice,  and  the  pain  is 
either  temporarily  allayed  or  disposed  of 
entirely. 

It  would  be  worth  anyone’s  while,  for  the 
sake  of  practical  experience,  to  indulge  in 
a slight  attack  of  the  malady,  solely  for 
trying  out  the  cracked-ice  process,  for  there 
is  no  telling  how  soon  one  may  be  visited 
by  an  attack  of  greater  magnitude. 

INVENTORS  have  accomplished  wonders 
toward  eliminating  our  daily  annoyances, 
but  they  have  yet  to  create  a collar  but- 
ton that  will  remain  in  a frayed-out  button- 
hole, one  that  will  not  drop  down  inside  your 
shirt  bosom  and  fetch  up  in  the  toe  of  your 
sock.  Nor  have  they  as  yet  contrived  a 
means  of  preventing  it  from  rolling  to  an 
extreme  corner  under  the  bedstead  just  as 
you’ve  donned  your  glad  rags  and  have  but 
fifteen  minutes  to  get  to  the  opera.  If  collar 
buttons  were  screwed  into  the  neck  joint  of 
the  spinal  column  it  would  do  away  with 
much  useless  delay  when  we  are  hard 
pressed  for  time  and  have  no  valet  to  attend 
us. 


1HAVE  often  wondered  if  dogs  and  cats 
appreciated  a joke  as  well  as  we  human 
bipeds.  I dare  say  they  do  and,  so  far 
as  the  dog  family  is  concerned  I am  quite 
sure  that  they  have  dog  sense  enough  to  see 
the  point  of  a joke.  A farmer  once  invited 
me  into  his  cellar  to  sample  his  cider.  On  the 
way  his  Irish  setter  joined  me.  1 must  have 
looked  like  a huge  joke  to  him  judging  from 
his  persistent  attentions.  As  an  introduction 
he  took  a strangle  hold  of  the  seat  of  my 
wearing  apparel,  and  his  teeth  slipped  off 
just  in  the  nick  of  time  to  save  the  expense 
of  surgeon,  plaster,  and  cauterization,  but 
his  fond  master  assured  me  that  the  pup  was 
only  playing.  With  this  assurance  I offered 
to  remove  my  trousers  and  allow  him  to 
amuse  himself  to  his  heart’s  content  while 
I passed  upon  the  quality  of  his  cider.  I 
was  glad  to  know  that  the  dog  was  not  in 
earnest. 

1 had  misunderstood  his  grin,  and  like  a 
gentleman  I apologized  and  carefully  bowed 
and  Backed  my  way  off  the  premises.  It’s 
funny  what  a different  sense  of  humor  we 
have  from  dogs.  Ours  must  seem  dry  and 
dull  to  the  dog,  while  his  to  us  is  always 
sharp  and  snappy! 
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The  in- 

d i a n 
and 
the  Buffalo, 
two  of 
A m e r ica’s 
earliest  rep- 
resenta- 
t i v e s,  be- 
came ex- 
tinct almost  at  the  same  time— at  least,  as 
rapidly  as  they  could  be  executed  to  make 
room  for  poor  white  trash  that  followed 
them.  Then  came  the  wooden  Indian.  What 
now  has  become  of  him?  ’Tis  true,  the  hem- 
lock tribe  were  less  persistent  in  gathering 
scalps  than  their  animated  brethren  of 
earlier  days  and  easier  to  subdue  if  need 
be,  for  one  blow  of  the  ax  would  put  the 
kibosh  on  him  for  good  and  all  time. 
History  does  not  dwell  on  this  noble 
replica  as  an  important  element  in  the 
onward  march  of  civilization.  I have  learned 


make  him- 
self felt  in 
the  settle- 
ments. He 
could  be 
seen  any 
bright  day 
skulking 
around  to- 
bacco shops 
and  challenging  peaceful  wayfarers  with  a 
bunch  of  hemlock  cigars,  but  decay  overtook 
him  and  one  by  one  his  docile  tribe  of  paint- 
faces  disappeared;  and  now,  as  this  condi- 
tion begins  to  prey  upon  my  mind  and  I 
yearn  for  knowledge,  1 ask  you  point  blank, 
what  in  ?*!$*!  has  become  of  him? 

EVERY  state  ill  the  union,  I believe,  has 
somewhere  in  its  grasp  a town  called 
Springfield.  There  seems  to  have  been 
no  federal  patent  granted  on  the  original 


that  the  early  white  settler  became  so  lone- 
some for  trouble,  after  the  redskins  had 
cashed  in,  that  he  chopped  out  a few  wooden 
imitation  Indians  to  set  up  about  his  prem- 
ises, all  colored  and  tomahawked.  This  fur- 
nished him  the  needed  excitement  to  make 
life  bearable  in  the  lonely  waste  of  prairie 
land,  and  soon  the  wooden  Indian  began  to 


town  in  Massachusetts  so  that  every  new 
town  site  with  a little  stream  oozing  out  of 
the  ground  was  naturally  called  Springfield. 
The  name  Springfield  has  almost  as  wide 
a circulation  as  that  of  John  Smith,  which, 
according  to  the  last  census,  is  but  a fraction 
under  fourteen  million  within  the  protected 
confines  of  the  United  States — not  to  speak 
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of  Mexico.  Duplicate  names  were  chosen, 
no  doubt,  to  lighten  a burden  somewhere, 
but  where  and  whose  burden  is  evidently  a 
conundrum.  Perhaps  it  was  done  to  relieve 
the  postal  clerks  of  a multitude  of  idleness, 
for  it  is  well  known  that  since  the  installa- 


TO  me  the  long  ears  on  the  mule  seem 
like  useless  and  senseless  appendages. 
Surely  mules  are  not  a bit  more  in- 
quisitive than  horses.  The  mule  hears  prac- 
tically the  same  language  as  the  horse,  and 
his  sense  of  hearing  is  just  as  acute.  If  long 


tion  of  par- 
cel post  and 
postal 
banks  the 
government 
can  hardly 
find  means 
to  keep  the 
postal 
crowd  busy. 
At  any  rate, 
I shall  be 
glad  when 
A m e r i- 
can  soil  is 
all  taken  up 
and  the  lo- 


e a r s must 
b e distrib- 
uted at  all, 
they  would 
not  be 
placed 
amiss  on 
some  jack- 
asses of  the 
human  race. 
There  is  a 
class  known 
as  rubber- 
necks who 
are  most  al- 
ways on  the 
wire  of  a 


eating  of  Springfields  completed.  We  three  or  four-party  line  when  a private  con- 


can  get  along  with  the  John  Smith  prob- 
lem for  the  present  as  we  have  devised 
a means  of  identifying  "which  from 
’tuther"  by  appending  a handle  to  the 
John  whenever  this  question  arises,  “Whom 
do  you  mean,  One-eyed  John  Smith,  or  Red- 
headed John?” 

The  Smiths  should  sidetrack  this  unusu- 
ally common  appellation  until  the  stock  on 
hand  is  reduced  or  exhausted,  because  it 
isn't  a fair  shake  to  the  helpless  kid  to 
burden  him  with  a stigma  which  he  can 
never  forsake,  dislodge,  or  dodge.  Think 
this  over,  you  Smiths,  and  when  the  time  is 
ripe  for  branding  a kid  for  life,  be  generous 
as  well  as  wise,  and  don’t — oh,  for  mercy’s 
sake— don’t  call  him  John  I 


versation  is  in  progress.  To  these  the  long 
ear  would  prove  of  inestimable  value,  for 
there  would  be  little  chance  of  the  smallest 
particles  of  sound  waves  escaping  the  human 
receiver.  The  mule  is  a by-product  of  the 
horse  family.  There  is  no  authentic  date 
record  of  the  origin  of  the  mule  race.  Com- 
modore Noah  who  commanded  the  first 
floating  tavern — to  the  best  of  our  knowl- 
edge and  according  to  report  known  as  the 
Ark — made  no  mention  in  his  log  book  of 
the  presence  of  any  such  passengers.  Mules 
were  likewise  unknown  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden.  But  that  doesn’t  settle  the  ear  ques- 
tion, and  I still  insist  that  they  seem  like 
useless  and  senseless  appendages. 
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THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  CARTOON- 
ING 

WHILE  en  tour  with  the  Friars,  Reub 
Goldberg  was  interviewed  for  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  The  cre- 
ator of  “I’m  the  Guy,”  and  "Father  Was 
Right,”  after  drawing  a picture  for  the 
newspaper,  was  asked  to  define  the  differ- 
ence between  the  humor  of  American  and 
European  publications. 

“There  isn’t  any,”  he  replied. 

“All  really  successful  cartoonists,”  he 
continued,  "work  on  the  same  foundation. 
All  take  the  manners  and  foibles  of  their 
countrymen,  exaggerate  them,  show  the 
giotesque  and  ridiculous  in  them,  induce 
their  readers  to  laugh  at  their  own  short- 
comings. In  other  words,  the  successful 
cartoonist  of  every  nation  ‘kids’  his  public 
about  himself. 

“To  illustrate:  The  funniest  figure  in 

French  comics  today  is  the  French  sol- 
dier. The  cartoonist  makes  his  baggy 
trousers  baggier  than  ever  and  his  lop- 
sided cap  more  lop-sided  than  ever.  The 
things  are  absurd  enough  as  they  are  and 
the  cartoonist  merely  reveals  the  absurdity 
by  emphasis. 

“It’s  the  same  way  over  here  and  every- 
where else.  The  cartoonist  makes  people 
laugh  at  their  own  follies  and  if  he  can 
do  so  without  leaving  a sting  he  is  success- 
ful.” 

Cartoon  drawing,  as  Goldberg  explained 
it,  is  a very  serious,  thoughtful  business. 
The  picture  must  be  grounded  upon  human 
nature.  It  must  tell  a story.  It  must  have 
a little  sugar-coated  philosophy  under  the 
surface.  Most  of  all,  it  must  have  a 
“punch,”  something  that  will  stick  in  the 
reader’s  memory  after  the  laugh  has  died 
away.  Before  he,  begins  to  draw.  Goldberg 
says,  he  constructs  a scenario,  builds  the 
stage  and  creates  parts  and  actors.  There 
must  be  nothing  haphazard  about  it.  This 
is  why  very  few  of  the  suggestions  that 
burden  a successful  cartoonist’s  mail  have 
any  value. 

Illustrative  of  what  he  meant,  he  cited 
one  of  his  own  cartoons  which  had  won 
great  popularity.  The  picture  began  with 
a boy  working  in  the  can-opener  depart- 
ment of  a hardware  store.  He  determined 
to  know  more  about  can-openers  than  any- 
body else  in  the  world  and  accomplished 
his  desire.  He  became  the  can-opener  mag- 
nate of  the  country.  Bank  directorates 


M’CUTCHEON’S  WILSON 

Waterloo  Courier 

EVERY  cartoonist  of  course  has  a dif- 
ferent idea  of  the  president,  and  cari- 
catures him  in  a manner  to  bring  out 
what  he  conceives  to  be  his  strong  points 
or  his  foibles,  depending  upon  the  policy 
of  the  paper  which  prints  the  cartoon.  Thus 
Darling  of  the  Des  Moines  Register  de- 
picts a squabby,  undersized  Wilson  with 
a long  drawn  out,  bespectacled  and  peda- 
gogical face,  and  an  ill-shapen  frock  coat 
floating  in  the  breeze. 

On  the  other  hand,  John  T.  McCutcheon 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  idealizes  the  presi- 
dent. In  the  early  days  of  the  administra- 
tion when  the  Tribune  was  more  friendly 
toward  Mr.  Wilson  than  it  is  at  present, 
McCutcheon  conceived  this  stately  and  dig- 
nified figure  of  the  president,  showing 
strength  of  purpose,  depth  of  thought  and 
breadth  of  vision  in  every  line  of  his  face — 
in  fact  every  inch  a president.  Now  since 
the  opinion  of  the  Tribune  of  Mr.  Wilson 
has  undergone  considerable  change,  it  is 
to  the  credit  of  this  noted  cartoonist  that 
he  has  retained  the  same  representation  of 
the  president  to  criticize  him  that  he  used 
before  to  praise.  There  is  the  same  state- 
liness and  dignity  about  the  portrait,  but 
the  desired  effect  is  secured  by  deft  work 
on  the  presidential  countenance.  The  old 
show  of  strength  is  not  so  much  in  evi- 
dence. There  is  instead  the  look  of  sad 
perplexity  and  deep  disgust  with  life.  The 
president  is  represented  not  in  vindictive 
wrath  over  the  indignities  on  the  border 
but  he  is  stirred  sufficiently  to  ask  Car- 
ranza's permission  to  punish  the  perpetra- 
tors. The  effect  is  all  the  greater  in  that 
the  figure  of  the  president  is  dignified.  It 
stamps  McCutcheon  as  a master  cartoonist. 


were  offered  him,  colleges  he  had  founded 
gave  him  degrees,  he  was  lauded  until  he 
even  forgot  what  a can-opener  looked  like, 
and  then,  when  he  died,  the  best  thing  any- 
body could  think  to  say  of  him  was  that 
he  had  been  an  amazingly  good  can-opener 
man. 

“It  has  a joke  and  a laugh  and  a bit  of 
slang  that  the  newsboy  can  get,”  the  car- 
toonist commented,  "but  1 think  that  also 
below  the  surface  it  has  considerable  phi- 
losophy for  the  man  who  wants  to  dig  it 
out.” 

915 
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IN  THE  BIG  LEAGUE  NOW  CARACATYPES  IN  THE  MOVIES 


William  C.  Morris,  who  three  years  ago 
was  doing  cartoons  for  the  Spokane  Re- 
view, is  rapidly  making  a name  for  him- 
self in  New 
York.  H i s 
work  in  Har- 
per’s Weekly 
was  attracting 
national  atten- 
tion at  the 
time  that  his- 
toric magazine 
was  approach- 
ing its  finish. 

Since  the  de- 
mise of  Har- 
per's Mr.  Mor- 
ris has  been 
publishing  his 
cartoons  i n 
Puck  and  The 
Independent. 

Some  of  his 
full-page  de- 
signs, satires 
on  national  and  international  events,  siiow 
striking  originality  and  boldness  of  con- 
ception. 


W.  C.  Morris. 
Sketched  by  Himself 


WESTERMAN’S  CONVENTION  WORK 

The  proprietors  of  the  Ohio  State  Journal 
are  congratulating  themselves  on  the  work 
done  by  Harry  Westcrman  at  the  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  conventions.  Mr.  Wester- 
man’s  portraits  of  the  republican  and  demo- 
cratic leaders  were  finely  executed  in  the 
artist’s  happiest  style,  and  there  was  no 
cartoonist  at  either  convention  that  turned 
in  nearly  the  amount  of  sketches  as  the 
gentleman  from  Columbus.  Much  of  his 
work  was  done  in  crayon,  and  in  addition 
to  the  portraits  Mr.  Westerman  furnished  a 
number  of  "lightning”  cartoons,  each  hit- 
ting off  some  timely  phase  of  the  situation. 


A CARTOONIST-AVIATOR 

Lieutenant  Phil  Rader,  a former  San 
Francisco  cartoonist,  but  now  a member 
of  the  Royal  Flying  Corps,  stationed  in 
England,  has  been  teaching  young  English- 
men aeronautics.  One  of  his  recent  pupils 
was  Vernon  Castle,  the  dancer,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Rader,  “is  shaping  up  very  well 
as  a service  pilot." 

Speaking  of  his  experiences,  Lieutenant 
Rader  writes:  "I  am  doing  a good  deal  ol 
flying,  although  rainy  weather  has  ham- 
pered us  a good  deal.  . Had  a rather  excit- 
ing experience  when  I got  lost  in  a blinding 
snowstorm  and  had  to  make  a forced  land- 
ing on  the  side  of  a hill  in  the  dark.  Didn’t 
’bust’  anything,  however.’’ 


J.  H.  Richmond,  formerly  a cartoonist  on 
the  Des  Moines  News,  was  found  dead  in 
his  home  in  Cedar  Rapids  on  May  10. 


Those  who  have  enjoyed  Helena  Smith- 
Dayton’s  “caracatypes”  in  Cartoons  Maga- 
zine will  have  an  opportunity  this 
month  of  seeing  them  go  through  their 
paces  on  the  screen.  How  anyone  can  ani- 
mate a clay  figure  is  beyond  most  of  us, 
but  seeing  that  we  ourselves  are  only  ani- 
mated clay,  doubtless  Mrs.  Dayton  finds  it 
easy.  The  little  figures  are  said  to  be 
very  lifelike  and  funnier  than  Charlie  Chap- 
lin. One  of  the  lady  figures  even  goes  so 
far  as  to  chew  gum. 


Jay  N.  Darling,  cartoonist  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Leader,  was  selected 
as  commander  in  chief  of  the  preparedness 
parade  held  in  that  city  on  June  3.  His 
first  official  act  was  to  bar  all  "pussy- 
footers." 


ZIM’S  PHOOLOSOPHY  IN  BOOK 
FORM 

Zim’s  “Homespun  Phoolosophy,”  which 
has  been  appearing  regularly  in  Cartoons 
Magazine,  has  been  published  by  the  author 
in  book  form.  The  volume  is  entitled  "A 
Jug  Full  of  Wisdom,”  but  much  of  it,  ac- 
cording to  Zim,  is  not  wisdom  by  a jug- 
ful. It  contains  about  sixty  pages  of 
“phoolosophy,”  with  a few  odd  sketches 
and  homespun  observations  thrown  in  for 
good  measure.  The  genial  sage  of  Horse- 
heads  has  thousands  of  admirers,  not  only 
in  Chemung  County,  N.  Y.,  but  in  Elmira, 
and  other  large  cities,  and  this  by-product 
of  one  of  America’s  most  famous  car- 
toonists will  be  welcome  everywhere. 


The  Cover  Pace  of  Zim’s  New  Book 
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BRINKERHOFF,  in  New  York  Evening  Mail 


These  Stirring  Days  at  Washington 

Sketches  made  by  Brinkerhoff  during  a recent  visit  to  the  Capital. 
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PRETTY  SOFT  FOR  SID 

Sidney  Smith  of  the  Chicago  Tribune’s 
staff  of  “comickers”  certainly  started 
something  when  he  inaugurated  his  "Light 
Occupations”  series.  As  a result  he  doesn't 
have  to  work  any  more,  except  to  draw 
an  occasional  “Doc  Yak.”  The  first  two 
or  three  of  the  “Light  Occupations”  pic- 
tures he  thought  up  himself.  Then  the 
voluntary  humorists  began  helping  him  out. 
Each  mail  brought  hundreds  of  sugges- 
tions, which  is  even  more  than  B.  L.  T. 
gets  for  his  column.  Sid  didn’t  know  there 
were  so  many  ideas  in  the  world,  and  to 
show  that  they  are  not  easy  to  think  of, 
here  are  some  of  them: 

"Sawing  Off  the  Corners  of  a Square 
Meal,”  “Looking  for  the  Engine  on  the 
Train  of  a Woman’s  Dress,”  "Drilling  Ink 
Wells,”  “Making  a Chain  Out  of  Golf 
Links,”  “Fishing  with  a Hook  Worm,” 
"Keeping  the  Chili  Sauce  Warm,”  “Cutting 
the  Bangs  Off  Firecrackers,”  "Blushing  at 
the  Legs  of  a Table,”  "Watering  a Saw- 
horse,” “Shaving  the  Neck  of  a Bottle,” 
“Beating  Eggs  with  a Horsewhip.” 

By  giving  the  local  humorists  full  play, 
Sid  manages  to  get  in  several  hours  of 
golf  a day,  or  to  run  up  to  Lake  Geneva 
occasionally  in  his  motor. 


Reub  Goldberg  Holds  the  Mirror  Up  to  Nature 
From  a drawing  made  for  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

KNOTT  SUED  FOR  DIVORCE 

Jean  Knott,  author  of  the  “Penny  Ante” 
cartoon  series,  was  sued  for  a divorce  by 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  E.  Knott  a few  hours  after 
Knott  had  severed  his  connection  with  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and  departed  for 
New  York  to  fill  a $12,500-a-year  contract 
with  the  Hearst  Newspaper  Syndicate. 

Knott’s  "artistic  temperament”  is  men- 
tioned in  the  divorce  petition. 

There  is  one  child,  a daughter,  five  years 
old.  Her  custody  is  sought  by  Mrs.  Knott, 
who  also  wants  alimony  proportionate  to 
Knott’s  new  salary. 

Mrs.  Knott  charges  that  her  husband  is 
possessed  of  a violent  temper,  frequently 
quarreled  with  her  over  unimportant  mat- 
ters. and  when  she  tried  to  calm  him  he 
told  her  to  “shut  up.”  She  asserts  that 
he  often  refused  to  speak  to  her  for  weeks 
at  a time. 

Since  January  S last,  Mrs.  Knott  says, 
. she  and  her  husband  have  been  living  apart 
in  their  apartment.  When  he  came  home 
she  said  he  would  eat  at  the  same  table 
with  her  but  refused  to  talk  to  her. 

The  defendant  is  a member  of  the  Sunset 
Inn,  Country  and  Oasis  clubs  and  the  Mis- 
souri Athletic  Association. 


Fred  Myers  of  the  National  Feature  Syn 
dicate  of  Indianapolis  is  receiving  congratu-  slower  smith,  in  Ciicigo  Trii»n« 
lations  on  the  arrival  at  his  home  of  a 

seven-and  a-half  pound  baby  girl.  “Light  Occupations"  No.  99944 
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Did  He  Enroll? 


Drawn  by  Charles  Dana  Gibson  for  “Attention  1’* 
issued  by  the  Military  Training  Camps  Association 
of  the  United  States. 

WHO  THE  “GOOD  FAIRY”  IS 

He  is  known  to  the  public  only  as  the 
"Good  Fairy,”  the  little  plaster  sprite  who 
holds  out  his  arms  to  you  as  entrcatingly 
as  did  Peter  Pan.  But  to  the  inner  circle 
he  is  John  T.  McCutchcon  Raleigh,  the  lit- 
tle nephew  of  John  T.  McCutcheon  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  the  namesake  of  the  car- 
toonist, and  the  inspiration  of  the  statue. 
It  was  his  fairylike  body  and  impish  spirit 
that  suggested  the  figure  to  his  mother, 
Mrs.  Jesse  McCutcheon  Raleigh,  who  has 
given  to  the  world  this  little  emblem  of 
good  cheer. 


REALIZES  BOYHOOD  AMBITION 

Ralph  C.  Faulkner,  who  does  a cartoon 
act  in  vaudeville,  appeared  before  an  audi- 
ence in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  recently,  and 
was  received  with  open  arms.  Faulkner 
was  born  in  San  Antonio,  and  used  to  play 
football  on  the  local  high-school  team. 
Since  leaving  his  native  town  he  has  had 
an  adventurous  career  in  Mexico  and  South 
America.  He  was  shipped  out  of  Mexico 
City  as  an  express  package  after  having 
drawn  a cartoon  of  Diaz  for  El  Diario 
Bearing  a striking  resemblance  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  Faulkner  makes  up  as  the 
chief  executive  for  his  stage  performances, 
and  uses  cartoons  to  illustrate  his  mono- 
logue. 


THE  NEW  DADDY 

When  Bud  Fisher,  of  Mutt  and  Jeff  fame, 
was  out  frolicing  with  the  Friars  he  asso- 
ciated with  a fellow-actor  who  had  only  re- 
cently become  a proud  father.  They  were 
in  Atlantic  City  and  stopped  at  a lunch 
counter  along  the  Boardwalk  after  the  per- 
formance. 

The  actor  took  out  his  watch  and  looked 
longingly  at  a photograph  pasted  inside. 
He  was  away  from  home  and  lonely  for 
the  kiddie.  Finally  he  put  his  watch  away 
and  looked  into  space.  A waiter  ap- 
proached. "Do  you  wish  anything  else?” 
he  asked. 

It  did  not  jar  the  actor  out  of  his  dream 
for  he  looked  up  with  a simpering  smile 
and  prattled:  “Dimme  ittle  jink  of  wa-wa.” 
Then  he  rushed  out  in  search  of  an  ocean 
breeze  to  fan  his  flushed  brow. 


BUSH  GETS  BEQUEST 

After  a delay  caused  by  litigation,  a be- 
quest made  by  an  unknown  admirer  of  E. 
A.  Bushnell  has  found  its  way  into  the 
pockets  of  the  artist.  Mr.  Bushnell  re- 
ceived the  news  about  a year  ago  that  a 
wealthy  old  lady  in  the  Middle  West  had 
died  and  remembered  him  handsomely  in 
her  will.  She  had  been  prompted  to  do 
this  merely  because  she  liked  Mr.  Busli- 
nell’s  cartoons.  The  artist,  who  is  now  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  was  forced  to  discontinue 
his  cartoon  service  owing  to  illness,  but  is 
now  planning  to  resume  his  work. 


8* IHKCRMOFF,  In  Haw  Tort  Ml)  Mail 

THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS 

When  You  Had  to  Hang  Around  the  Postoffice  till 
the  Mail  Came  in  on  a Stage 
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WHY  RAEMAEKERS  EXCELS 

Gustav  Kahn,  in  L«  Mercure  dc  Prance 

HIS  art  is  graphic;  he  writes  rather 
than  depicts;  his  prime  object  is  to 
argue;  his  productions  are  not  vio- 
lent, they  arc  just.  A German  would  re- 

fard  his  treatment  as  paroxysmal;  the 
rench  do  not.  If  one  cannot  look  with 
serenity  upon  the  tragic  pages  to  which 
Raemaekers  owes  his  renown,  one  may  re- 
flect calmly  on  his  methods.  Attention  is 
given,  perhaps,  to  the  setting,  but  the  stress 
is  laid  upon  the  total  effect.  Caricature,  as 
it  was  conceived  by  the  greatest  polemics 
of  the  pencil,  a Daumier,  for  example,  ex- 
erts no  influence  on  this  art.  It  is  not  cari- 
cature, for  there  is  no  violent  facial  de- 
formation, mirthful  or  depreciatory.  What 
is  presented  is  the  acute  stage  of  a situa- 
tion. 

Is  Ra"". ackers’  art  entirely  individual? 
No.  we  find  the  same  aim,  the  same  bent 
in  Hormann-Paul’s  drawings  of  the  war. 
Must  we  admit  that  the  very  tragedy  of  the 
subject,  in  its  manifold  aspects,  deprives 
the  critic,  and  the  artist,  of  any  desire  of 
artistic  exaggeration?  One  does  not  cari- 
cature such  situations,  indulge  in  irony  upon 
the  perpetrators  of  such  actions,  the  per- 
sonages of  such  dramas.  Caricature  has 
abdicated  before  a direct  attack  of  the  sub- 
ject; the  artist’s  reflections  are  sad,  bitter; 
buffoonery  of  any  sort  finds  no  place  here. 


OBJECTS  TO  “UNCLE  SAM”  CAR- 
TOONS 

A writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
complains  about  the  representation  of 
Uncle  Sam  in  newspaper  cartoons,  and  de- 
plores the  effect  they  must  have  on  the 
people. 

“It  is  wrong,”  he  says,  "to  believe  that 
the  American  public  is  unable  to  appreciate 
artistic  things.  To  keep  before  its  eyes 
these  odious,  badly  drawn  images  of  an  old 
crank  dressed  like  a clown,  the  invention 
of  some  English  cartoonist,  who  was  any- 
thing but  sympathetic  toward  Americans, 
is  an  insult  to  its  taste,  and  must  have  a 
bad  effect  on  the  attitude  of  many  toward 
the  country. 

“'Marianne,'  'Michel,'  and  ‘John  Bull’  arc 
not  served  up  every  day  in  almost  every 
daily  paper;  they  remain  the  property  of 
the  comic  weekly  publications,  and  appear 
in  such  clever  execution  that  they  do  not 
offend.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  believe  that 
an  artist,  or  rather  illustrator,  with  any 
patriotic  ideals,  could  lend  himself  to  such 
work  as  we  see  here.” 


Simple,  strong  phrases  are  needed  to  inter- 
pret the  great  drama;  the  draftsman  seeks 
to  reproduce  the  most  statuesque,  the  most 
salient,  suggestive,  of  those  phrases;  to 
mark  clearly  the  chief  point  of  the  drama  is 
his  first,  his  abiding  care. 


CARTER  REVIVES  A DAVENPORT  CARTOON 
He’s  good  enough  for  me  He’s  good  enough  for  all 

In  1904  the  cartoon  entitled  "He'a  Good  Enough  for  Me."  drawn  by  the  late  Homer  Davenport,  and 
showing  Uncle  Sam  endorsing  Roosevelt,  was  published  in  the  New  York  Evening  Mail.  It  attracted 
wide  attention  at  the  time.  A few  weeks  ago  Robert  Carter  in  the  New  York  Evening  Sun  adapted 
the  cartoon  to  the  political  situation  as  it  existed,  or  seemed  to  exist,  on  the  eve  of  the  Chicago 
convention. 


Cartoons  and  Cartooning 


When  a Feller  Needs 

_ r • J By  CLARE  BRIGGS 

a r nena  »nd  w.  d.  nesbit 

These  are  the  cartoons  that  have  helped  to  make  Mr. 
Briggs  famous.  Here  he  has  depicted  in  his  inimitable 
way  the  tragic-comedies  of  youth,  such  as  every  child 
knows  and  every  grown-up  remembers.  Clever  verses  by 
Mr.  Nesbit.  In  Colors.  Boxed.  Price,  $1.00  Postpaid. 


Thomas  Nast: 

Hit  Period  and  His  Pictures 

This  volume  contains  reproductions  of  all  the  most 
famous  caricatures  and  other  drawings  from  1857  to  1902, 
including  the  fight  against  Tweed,  the  Grant-Greeley 
Campaign,  etc.  Nast  was  the  originator  of  the  Tammany 
Tiger,  the  Republican  Elephant,  the  Democratic  Donkey 
and  other  emblems.  This  biography  shows  the  importance 
of  Nast  and  his  work,  and  that  the  artist  did  not  follow 
public  sentiment,  but  preceded  it. 

425  Illustrations.  604  pages.  Price  reduced  from 
$5.00  to  $3.50  a copy.  Postpaid. 


The  Cartoonist’s  Art 

By  J.  CAMPBELL  CORY 

The  cartoonist’s  art  simplified.  In  which  the  first  and 
last  word  is  spoken.  Size  12x10  inches. 

Stiff  cartridge  cover.  Price,  $J  15  Postpaid. 


Oh,  Skin-nay! 

The  Days  of  Real  Sport 

Famous  cartoons  by  Clare  Briggs  with  appropriate 
verse  by  W.  D.  Nesbit.  Here  is  a book  for  young  and 
old.  One  you  will  enjoy  reading  and  even  more  enjoy 
giving  to  others. 

In  Colors.  Artistically  bound  and  based. 

Price.  $ld>0  Postpaid 


How  to  Draw 

By  LEON  BARRITT 

A practical  book  of  instruction  in  the  art  of  illustra- 
tion, presenting  numerous  reproductions  of  original 
drawings  by  America’s  famous  illustrators,  cartoonists, 
and  comic  artists.  It  is  a compact  and  clearly  written 
book  of  instruction.  The  lessons  are  illustrated  by 
numerous  sketches  and  diagrams.  The  methods  of 
successful  illustrators  arc  shown  in  specimens  of  their 
work.  Size  9x12  ^ inches.  Boards.  Price,  $2.20  Postpaid. 


Kultur  Cartoons 

By  WILL  DYSON 

This  collection  of  brilliant  and  striking  cartoons  con- 
stitute as  fierce  an  arraignment  of  the  Kaiser  and  his 
dream  of  world-sway,  as  a clever  artist  can  put  into  black 
and  white.  A large  book  in  size,  10  \ by  14  inches.  Comes 
in  a handsome  box.  Edition  limited.  Price.  $120  Postpaid. 


Any  of  the  above  boohs  will  be  sent  fully  prepaid  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  price  by 

Cartoons  Magazine  Book  Dept.,  78  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 
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Alive  With  the  National  Spirit! 

That  lively,  quick-action,  hit  the-mark-every-time  taste  of  “Bull''  Durham 
has  made  it  the  Smoke  of  the  Service  from  Maine  to  the  Philippines. 
There's  crisp,  brisk  snap  to  a fresh-rolled  "Bull"  Durham  cigarette  that 
just  suits  men  of  spunk  and  spirit. 


GENUINE 

Bull  Durham 

SMOKING  TOBACCO 


A "roll  your  own"  “Bull”  Durham  cigarette  has 
distinctiveness — character — personality. 


Aeh  for  FREE  pocjf 
age  of  "paper*’’  with 
each  Sc  tach. 


It  gives  you  that  wonderful  mellow-sweet  flavor 
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A lion*,  Bnfanta  I 


been  largely  due  to  the  science  and 
daring  of  our  gunners  and  to  the 
labor  of  all  those  thousands  of  men 
who  have  sweated  in  soul  and  body 
to  make  guns  and  ammunition. 

“Flesh  and  blood  cannot  fight 
against  high  explosives:  it  can  only 
die,  and  the  whole  history  of  the 
battle  is  not  to  be  written  in  ref- 
erence to  bayonets  and  rifles,  but 
to  guns. 

“The  roads  were  swept  by  storms 
of  death.  The  barrage  was  a grest 
wall,  through  which  nothing  could 
pass.  German  soldiers  in  their 
lines  could  get  neither  food  nor 
water.  No  reinforcements  could 
be  sent  them. 

“Those  of  our  own  soldiers  who 


FOR  the  first  time  since  the  war 
began  the  allies  are  taking  the 
initiative  on  all  fronts.  Ger- 
many is  at  last  at  bay.  On  the  east 
the  Russian  tide  sweeps  on.  On 
the  south  the  Italians,  campaign- 
ing amid  Alpine  peaks,  are  making 
headway.  On  the  west  the  Franco- 
British  lines  are  making  their  “big 
push.”  Kitchener’s  “contempti- 
bles”  have  developed  finally  into 
an  army.  British  ammunition 
plants  are  working  feverishly  to 
supply  shells,  the  steady  rain  of 
which  has  continued  since  July  1. 

As  to  the  effectiveness  of  this 
shell  fire  we  have  the  testimony 
of  the  London  Chronicle's  war 
correspondent,  Philip  Gibbs,  whose 
spirited  dispatches  from  the  British 
front  convey  a remarkable  idea  of 
what  war  must  be  like.  In  one  of 
these  dispatches  he  says: 

“The  work  of  our  artillery  at 
Pozieres  is  a wonderful  achieve- 
ment and  all  the  success  we  have 
gained  during  this  great  battle  has 
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were  taken  prisoners  could  not  be 
sent  back  into  the  German  lines, 
because  no  escort  dared  to  go  with 
them  through  the  barrage.  They 
were  thrust  down  into  a dugout 
with  some  German  soldiers  and  saw 
and  suffered  the  effect  of  our  fire. 

“The  enemy  had  no  food  to  give 
them,  having  none  for  themselves, 
and  they  were  tortured  by  thirst 
for  five  days.  They  endured  this 
until  nearly  dead,  but  when  the 
Germans  were  too  dazed  to  act  as 
guards  three  English  soldiers  man- 
aged to  crawl  out  of  a dugout  and 
escaped  to  our  own  lines  over  no 
man’s  land.” 

Describing  the  first  dash  for 
Longuevat,  led  by  the  Scotch  High- 


SYKES,  in  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger 
The  Spirit  of  France 
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"AUons,  Prince!  Papa  has  started  home  I’* 


landers,  Mr.  Gibbs  in  another  dis- 
patch says: 

“Our  attack  was  made  before 
dawn  up  a rising  slope  toward  the 
high  roads  which  used  to  go 
across  the  Bois  de  Foureaux,  or 
High  Wood,  as  we  call  it,  to  Dcll- 
ville  Wood.  Now  there  was  no 
road,  for  our  bombardment  had 
torn  up  the  earth  into  a series  of 
deep  craters.  The  Germans  had  a 
line  of  dugouts  here,  built  since 
July  1,  but  well  built. 

“As  soon  as  our  men  were  upon 
them,  German  soldiers  who  had 
been  hiding  below  ground  came  up. 
Most  of  them  ran  away  as  hard 
as  they  could,  stumbling  and  fall- 
ing over  the  broken  ground. 

“Up  to  that  point  our  casualties 
were  slight,  but  later,  on  the 
higher  ground,  the  German  ma- 
chine-gun fire  swept  across  the 
grass  and  brow-,  1 *“  ill  of  the 
old  trenches  and  above  the  high 
rims  of  the  shell  craters.  But  our 
men  swept  on. 
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“The  gallantry  of  these  men  who  wear 
the  tartans  of  the  old  Scottish  clans 
would  seem  wonderful  if  not  habitual  with 
them.  Their  first  dash  for  Longueval  was 
one  of  the  finest  exploits  of  the  war.  They 
were  led  forward  by  pipers,  who  went  with 
them,  not  only  toward  the  German  lines, 
but  across  them  and  into  the  thick  of  the 
battle. 

“It  was  to  the  tune  of  ‘The  Campbells  are 
Coming’  that  one  regiment  went  forward, 
and  that  music  was  heard  with  terror 
beyond  dpubt  by  the  German  soldiers.  Then 
the  pipes  screamed  out  the  charge — the 
most  awful  music  to  be  heard  by  men  who 
have  Highlanders  against  them — and  with 
fixed  bayonets  and  hand  grenades  they 
stormed  the  German  trenches.’’ 

While  the  British  press  is  not  disposed  to 


be  overenthusiastic  and  cautions  against  the 
“end-in-sight  man,”  the  German  newspapers 
are  preparing  the  public  to  expect  heavy 
losses.  The  Berlin  journals  have  assumed  a 
very  serious  tone.  We  read,  for  instance, 
in  the  Vossische  Zeitung: 

“There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  time 
the  English  are  determined  to  put  their 
entire  strength  into  play  in  the  attempt  to 
clear  Flanders  of  the  Germans.  This  fact 
is  evident  from  the  English  orders  of  the 
day,  according  to  which  there  must  be  no 
. standing  still  in  the  offensive,  a pause  being 
in  itself  considered  as  equivalent  to  a 
defeat. 

“From  this  we  may  gather  an  idea  of  the 
frightfulness  of  the  struggle  in  these  parts, 
with  which  the  fighting  on  the  eastern 
front,  notwithstanding  that  much  larger 
forces  are  i n- 
volved,  bears  no 
comparison. 

“T  h e German 
people  must 
therefore  be  pre- 
pared to  hear  of 
losses  propor- 
tionate to  the 
situation,  and  re- 
frain  from 
peevish  murmur- 
ing. which  can 
only  aggravate 
the  sufficiently 
hard  task,  which 
our  generals  have 
to  face  on  the 
western  front. 

"Confidence 
and  resignation 
must  be  the 
watchwords.” 

Til  a later  issue, 
however,  "Aunty 
Voss”  belittles 
the  British  ad- 
vance, and  de- 
clare s that  it 
already  has 
failed.  To  quote: 
“The  English 
are  busily  seeking 
an  excuse  for  the 
undeniable  fact 
that  their  latest 
thrust  has  failed. 
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"Considering  myself  the  instrument  of  Heaven,  and  without  regard  to  tbe  opinion 
of  men,  I go  my  way.” 


He  who  excuses 
himself  accuses 
himself. 

“Do  not  let  us 
forget  that  it  was 
Kitchener’s  and 
Curzon's  inten- 
tion to  dictate 
the  peace  terms 
in  Berlin  and 
Potsdam.  When 
that  was  found 
not  to  be  so  easy 
as  it  sounded, 
they  had  re- 
course to  the 
catch  phrase  of 
‘war  by  attrition,’ 
and  midway  be- 
tween the  former 
and  the  latter 
purely  military 
aims  there  lay  a 
whole  series  of 
gradations,  o f 
which  the 
starvation  war 
and  the  influenc- 
ing of  our  public 
opinion  were  the 
principal  points. 

“Then  it  was 
said  the  Germans 
were  slowly  but 
surely  to  be  pul- 
verized. Well,  we 
can  look  on  calm- 
ly while  the 
enemy  continues  his  efforts  toward  the 
gradual  wearing  down  of  our  front.  We 
have  shown  at  Verdun  which  is  the  stronger 
party  at  such  a game. 

“True  to  Clauscwitz's  principles,  we  have 
everywhere  sought  out  the  enemy’s  main 
forces  and  we  have  placed  them  in  such  a 
condition  that  for  the  purposes  of  the  pres- 
ent offensive  they  have  been  rendered  use- 
less. This  is  the  great  lesson  which  has 
been  taught.  The  calculations  of  our  tac- 
ticians are  proved  faultless,” 

In  the  Vorwaerts,  Colonel  Gaedke,  the 
military  expert,  is  permitted  to  be  unusually 
frank. 

“The  allies’  big  offensive,”  he  says,  “is  of 
such  a nature  as  to  prevent  the  central  em- 
pires from  making  use  of  the  interior  rail- 


way system  which  has  permitted  them  for 
nearly  two  years  to  dispatch  their  forces 
from  one  front  to  another  as  they  chose. 

“The  English  are  determined  to  place 
considerable  armies  at  the  front;  the  Rus- 
sians have  completed  their  lines  by  means 
of  their  inexhaustible  reserves;  France,  wrho 
has  accomplished  great  things,  has  found 
a way  to  support  her  allies  by  a new  offen- 
sive, and  the  whole  of  her  procedure  gives 
evidence  of  a well  thought-out  plan. 

“Wc  must  therefore  be  prepared  to  find 
that  each  new  enemy  attack  on  our  lines 
will  be  more  violent  than  its  predecessor. 
German  nerves  will  certainly  have  to  be 
kept  at  very  acute  tension  for  the  next  few 
weeks  at  least.” 

Occasionally  a note  of  alarm  at  the  results 
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from  London  Graphic 

THE  TAILORS  OF  STRAFE  STREET 

The  Crown  Prince:  “Very  well  cut,  father,  but  how  about  fitting  the  pieces  together?” 
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of  the  allies'  offensive  is  sounded. 

Thus,  in  the  Weser  Zeitung,  of 
Bremen,  we  read: 

“The  time  has  come  for 
us  to  set  our  teeth  and  to 
gather  all  our  courage, 
for  the  situation  is 
grave. 

“Our  offensive  at 
Verdun  has  fixed 
its  teeth  so  deeply 
in  the  enemy  soil 
that  at  present 
it  is  quite  in- 
capable of  with- 
drawing t h e m. 

The  offensive  of 
our  Austrian 
allies  has  for 
some  time  been 
condemned  to  mark 
time,  that  of  the 
Turks  in  Persia  is 
lamentably  feeble. 

“In  the  midst  of  it  all 
the  French  and  the  English 
are  falling  upon  us  on  the 
Somme.  Russia,  too,  is  at  our 
rear,  while  in 
Boers  are  giving  us  a bad  time.  Valona 

holds  the  Austro-Hungarians  tight,  Saloniki  forces,  traversed  part  of  our  first  lines,  and 

the  Bulgarians,  Armenia  and  the  Suez  Canal  are  now  faced  by  the  wall  of  German  valor 

the  Turks.  which  has  cried  a halt  to  their  further 

“Even  Greece  appears  to  be  in  league  • progress, 
with  our  enemies.  Whichever  way  we  may  “In  the  east,  Brusiloff  has,  it  is  true,  ad- 
look  we  see  nothing  but  difficulties  and  vanced  thirty  miles  in  certain  isolated  posi- 
obstacles.”  tions,  but  these  thirty  miles  really  amount 

On  the  other  hand,  a number  of  the  less  to  little  more  than  three  miles. 

’ responsible  journals  print  what  is  appar-  “The  battle  continues  on  all  fronts,  and 
ently  an  official  communique  intended  to  the  victory  is  not  yet  ours.  The  time  must 

reassure  the  people  who  may  possibly  have  come,  however,  when  even  our  adversaries 

been  influenced  by  reports  derived  from  neu-  must  see  that  all  their  sacrifices  are  vain, 

tral  newspapers.  This  communique  runs  as  that  they  cannot  shatter  our  strength.  At 

follows.  home  we  need  but  clench  our  fists  and 

“What  have  our  enemies  really  accom-  square  our  jaws  in  grimmest  determination 

plished  with  their  prodigious  expenditure  of  not  to  be  conquered  by  privations,  and  the 

munitions?  real  German  victory,  the  achievement  of  the 

“There  is  Cadorna,  who  has  been  more  German  arms,  is  assured  us.” 

lavish  than  any  of  them  in  his  praise  of  “Slow  but  Sure;”  “Step  by  Step,”  and  “Bit 

his  braves.  He  has  merely  won  that  which  by  Bit”  are  typical  captions  in  the  London 
our  allies  left  him  with  their  own  free  will,  newspapers.  Readers  arc  told  not  to  expect 

yet  his  offensive  has  already  been  brought  too  much,  that  Rome  wasn't  built  in  a day, 

to  a standstill,  and  he  can  advance  no  nor  Prussian  militarism  crushed  in  a single 

further.  battle.  No  attempts  are  made  to  under- 

“On  the  Somme  the  English  and  French,  estimate  the  strength  of  the  enemy.  The 

at  the  cost  of  nearly  two-thirds  of  their  London  Evening  News  cautions  especially 
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against  the  tendei  y to  over-confidence,  of  every  man  and  woman  to  help  us  in  win- 
"The  success  of  the  allied  push,”  it  says,  ning  the  war. 

“has  had  quite  a remarkable  effect  upon  the  "Perhaps  the  notion  that  is  uppermost  in 
spirits  of  some  of  our  optimists,  who,  like  the  minds  of  some  is  that  we  are  killing 
all  high-spirited  people,  are  apt  to  suffer  the  Germans  at  such  a rate  that  there  will 
from  periods  of  acute  depression.  Now  that  soon  be  none  left,  despite  the  fact  that  we 
the  map  at  last  is  showing  some  alteration  are  dealing  with  losses  reckoned  by 
in  our  favor  the  mercury  is  rising  in  the  thousands  in  an  army  which  counts  its  men 
glass,  and  the  old  story  of  ‘the  end  in  by  millions.  The  reduction  of  the  Hun 
sight’  is  being  revived  in  certain  quarters.  forces  to  contemptible  proportions  by  this 
“There  is  a reason,  and  an  all-important  means  would  be  indeed  a long  and  bloody 
one,  why  we  should  guard  against  anything  business  if  it  were  to  proceed  on  the  present 
like  an  underestimate  of  the  enemy’s  lines. 

strength  on  this  side  of  the  Channel;  at  "Again,  there  is  a tendency  to  rely  too 
headquarters  in  France  no  such  error  is  much  on  our  Russian  allies,  whose  magnifi- 
likely,  that  strength  being  well  known  and  cent  successes  are  worthy  of  all  the  praise 
appreciated.  The  reason  is  that  over-  that  we  can  bestow  upon  them.  The  coordi- 
confidence  inevitably  means  a slackening  of  nation  of  the  allies’  strategy  is  a great  factor 
individual  effort,  and  we  need  all  the  efforts  in  the  war,  and  its  value  will  increase  as 

time  goes  on. 
Yet,  just  as  the 
Russians  are  re- 
lying on  them- 
selves alone,  so 
must  we. 

“Our  men  have 
done  splendidly 
in  Picardy.  We 
must  do  equally 
well  at  home,  and 
let  nothing  inter- 
fere with  the 
sacrifices  we  arc 
called  on  to 
make,  which  arc 
small  compared 
with  theirs.  At  no 
time  in  the  war 
was  it  more 
necessary  to 
strain  every 
nerve  to  the  ac- 
complishment of 
our  stupendous 
task.” 

To  quote  the 
London  Express, 
the  big  push  con- 
tinues steadily, 
methodically,  and 
according  to 
schedule.  There 
has  never  been 

' ’•//  * a moment’s  doubt 

ROGERS,  i#  New  York  Honld  of  the  ultimate 

Subject  to  Amendment  but,  contin- 
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ucs  the  Express: 

"It  is  neces- 
sary once  more 
to  warn  the  over- 
sanguine not  to 
underestimate  the 
enemy’s  capacity 
of  resistance.  The 
Germans  are 
a brave,  stubborn, 
and  highly  organ- 
ized people.  They 
have  been  bred  in 
the  tradition  of 
war.  Despite  the 
wear  and  tear  of 
the  blockade,  and 
the  losses  of  the 
last  two  years, 
they  still  have  an 
ample  supply  of 
munitions,  and 
their  reserves  of 
men  arc  not  yet 
exhausted.  It  is 
beyond  the  range 
of  possibility  that 
Germany  should 
emerge  from  this 
war  victorious.  It 
is  not  yet  certain 
that  she  will  be 
forced  to  sign  the 
peace  dictated  by 
the  allies.  Unless 
Germany  is 
broken  and 
vanquished,  the 

sacrifices  made  by  the  British  empire  and 
its  allies  will  be  of  no  value.  The  pride  of 
the  Teuton  must  be  shattered  to  pieces.  He 
must  be  compelled  to  eat  the  bread  of 
humiliation.  Our  goal  is  almost  in  sight, 
but  the  last  round  of  the  fight  will  be  the 
hardest.  The  advance  in  Picardy  is  the 
result  of  the  valor  of  our  soldiers,  and  of 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  workers  in  the  muni- 
tion factories.  The  valor  of  the  soldiers 
will  continue,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
munition  workers  must  not  slacken.  The 
country  is  heartened  by  the  instant  response 
of  the  labor  leaders  to  the  government’s 
plea  for  the  postponement  of  holidays.  A 
week’s  work  lost  means  the  death  of  many 
brave  men  and  the  putting  back  of  the  day 
of  deliverance.  Every  shell  sent  from  Great 
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Britain  to  the  front,  every  gun  forged  in  a 
British  foundry,  hastens  the  downfall  of  the 
enemy  and  the  coming  of  peace.” 

Two  factors  which  have  proved  disheart- 
ening to  the  Germans,  according  to  the 
London  News  and  Leader,  are  the  penetra- 
tion of  the  German  third  line  of  defense 
and  the  British  cavalry  charges.  This  news- 
paper, like  its  contemporaries,  however, 
does  not  underrate  German  preparedness 
and  resourcefulness.  It  continues: 

“Even  when  the  British  take  Bapaume 
and  the  French  Peronne,  and  the  valley  of 
the  Somme  is  definitely  lost  to  the  Germans, 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  German 
armies  will  cease  to  exist  as  fighting  forces 
or  that  they  will  not  be  able  to  reorganize 
themselves  on  new  lines.  If  the  country 
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offered  a fair  field  for  the  operation  of 
cavalry,  the  British  dragoons  and  hussars 
might  be  relied  upon  to  play  the  part  which 
the  Cossacks  recently  played  in  the  rout  of 
the  Austrians,  and  equally  effec- 
tively. But  it  is  not  likely  that 
they  will  be  given  the  chance  by 
an  enemy  who  leaves  little  to  for- 
tune and  has  had  two  years  in 
which  to  prepare  for  the  possibility 
of  retreat. 

"This,  of  course,  is  not  to 
minimize  at  all  the  greatness  of  the 
feat  which  the  British  armies  are 
achieving.  Their  victory  is  not  the 
less  certain  because  it  may  not  be 
immediately  complete,  and  not  the 
less  wonderful  because  the  defenses 
against  which  they  have  to  contend 
would  be  impregnable  to  valor  less 
ardent.  If,  as  is  now  practically 
certain,  the  battle  of  the  Somme 
ends  in  the  decisive  defeat  of  the 
Germans,  the  war  is  none  the  less 
over,  though  the  end  may  yet  be 
delayed.  The  fable  of  German  in- 
vincibility and  of  the  ‘impregna- 
bility’ of  their  trenches  will  be  de- 
stroyed forever.  It  will  he  a 
beaten  army,  fighting  against 


hopeless  odds,  that  will  face  the 
allies’  advance  from  the  west;  and 
it  is  always  to  be  remembered  that 
this  advance  is  only  one,  if  the 
most  deadly,  of  the  menaces  which 
are  threatening  Germany  today.” 
Says  the  News  of  the  World 
(London) : 

"Every  heartbeat  of  the  country 
during  these  memorable  days  is 
consecrated  to  the  magnificent 
army  which  has  opened  so  success- 
fully and  so  gloriously  our  new 
offensive.  The  long  months  of 
silent  and  tireless  preparation  have 
come  to  an  end,  and  battle  has  been 
joined  with  the  enemy  which  marks 
the  opening  of  an  absolutely  novel 
phase  of  the  war,  the  phase  in 
which  we  engage  the  foe  on  equal 
or  superior  terms;  the  phase  in 
which  we  will  gradually  master  him 
and  close  this  nightmare  of  con- 
flict in  decisive  victory. 

"Of  far  more  consequence  than 
the  acquisition  of  a few  miles  of 
territory  is  the  supreme  task  of  beating  the 
kaiser’s  army.  When  that  task  has  been 
accomplished  everything  else  wdll  be  accom- 
plished. The  wrork  has  now  been  well 
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begun  and  will  proceed  methodically  to  the 
appointed  end.  Our  splendid  soldiers  had 
long  been  eager  to  measure  their  strength 
against  the  kaiser's  legions. 

“We  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  road 
which  leads  to  victory.  We  are  at  grips 
with  the  most  formidable  enemy  we  have 
ever  encountered,  and  that  he  will  fight  with 
unparalleled  ferocity  is  a possibility  upon 
which  we  must  reckon  in  all  our  plans.  We 
must  not  feel  disappointed,  therefore,  if 
progress  seems  to  be  slow.  Be  it  quick  or 
slow,  it  must  be  purchased  in  the  blood  of 
our  own  kith  and  kin,  and  if  they  face  the 
machine  guns  with  a song  on  their  lips, 
and  die  content  that  Britain  may  endure. 


it  is  for  us  who  wait  at  home  upon  the  issue 
of  their  valor  to  reflect  their  indomitable 
cheerfulness  and  certain  confidence  in 
victory.” 

Meanwhile,  England,  celebrating  the  war’s 
second  anniversary,  looks  forward  confi- 
dently to  victory.  Messages  from  General 
Sir  Douglas  Haig  and  Sir  John  Jellicoe  con- 
firm this  belief. 

The  British  navy,  according  to  Premier 
Asquith,  who  spoke  at  the  recent  mass- 
meeting  at  Queen's  Hall,  London,  "is  throt- 
tling the  life  out  of  Germany,  and  never  in 
history  has  there  been  such  demonstrative 
proof  of  the  supreme  importance  of  the  sea. 
The  enemy  is  everywhere  on  the  defensive.” 


From  Novi  Salirikon,  Pctrograd 


The  Wreck  of  the  Berlin-Paris  Express  at  Verdun 


ENTLEMEN,  we 
1-w  have  with  us  this 
afternoon,  the  only 
living  dead  bandit  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  Step 
right  forward,  gentlemen, 
but  check  your  ladies  at 
the  Rio  Grande.  No  charge 
for  admission;  everything 
will  be  collected  from  you 
before  you  return.  What’s 
that?  A receipt  for  your  money,  your  mines, 
your  railroads?  Certainly,  sir,  a receipt  pay- 
able when  the  firm  of  Venus  & Villa  settle 
their  internal  differences.  If  you  die  before 
that  time,  send  your  receipts,  gentlemen,  to 
William  Jennings  Bryan,  Chautauqua  cash 
collector. 

"Keep  near  the  American  troops,  gentle- 
men, and  don't  crowd.  The  only  living  dead 
bandit — ab-so-loot-ly  the  only  Pancho  Villa, 
gentlemen — will  kill  you  one  at  a time  just 
as  surely  as  if  you  crowd  the  trails,  and  his 
elder  brother,  Vcnustiano,  won’t  let  the 
American  troops  hurt  him.  This  way,  gentle- 
men, to  see  the  uncaptured,  unwounded. 
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undead  and  undying  Pancho  Villa,  slayer  of 
Americans  on  their  own  soil,  in  their  own 
homes,  and  at  their  own  business  of  selling 
him  arms.  One  of  the  three  wonders  of  the 
twentieth  century  is  before  you,  gentlemen, 
standing  right  alongside  General  Carranza 
and  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

“If  you  have  seen  enough  of  this  heroic 
pay-tree-ott,  gentlemen,  just  step  inside  the 
big  tent,  where  you  will  see  him  in  action 
in  his  celebrated  tragedy,  ‘Raiding  the 
American  Border  and  Getting  Away  with 
It.’  The  price  of  admission,  gentlemen,  will 
be  a few  more  American  lives,  but  move 
on,  gentlemen,  move  on.  You've  got  this 
far  and  the  only  exit  is 
through  the  big  tent.” 
This,  peaceful  follower 
of  the  eagle-whose-claws- 
arc-clipped,  is  a literal 
translation  of  the  pronun- 
ciamiento  announcing  the 
opening  of  the  latest  act 
of  “Murderous  Mexico,”  a 
tragedy  staged  by  that  in- 
ternational trio.  Taft,  Car- 
ranza, and  Wilson.  No 
one  at  the  Rio  Grande  end 
of  the  foyer  of  the  Theater 
of  Near-War  was  sur- 
prised by  the  opening  of 
the  new  bill,  with  an  old 
hero,  hut  his  appearance 
at  the  head  of  a troupe  of 
10.000  actors  surely  pained 
and  grieved  those  first- 
nighters  along  the  Poto- 
mac's shore. 

A few  weeks  ago.  Fran- 
cisco Villa  was  officially 
dead — he  must  have  been 
dead,  for  Washington  had 
him  shot  by  an  American 
soldier:  shot  in  the  leg  and 
dying  of  blood  poisoning, 
all  in  one  day,  and  shot— 
again  next  day — in  the 
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back  by  one  of  his  own 
company.  Old  Don  Venus, 
not  to  be  outdone,  pointed 
with  pride  .to  the  grave  of 
the  bandit  leader,  so  fresh 
as  not  even  to  be  deco- 
rated with  the  wooden 
cross  or  the  pile  of  stones 
they  put  over  the  graves 
of  men  who  meet  violent 
deaths  in  Mexico.  Photo- 
graphs twenty-five  cents; 
autographed  by  man  who 
dug  grave,  fifty  cents. 

As  a nation,  we  swal- 
lowed the  official  report, 

"slightly  exaggerated,"  to 
he  kindest  to  those  who 
made  it,  and  allowed  the 
doddering  Carranza  to 
dominate  us  once  more, 
order  from  Trevino  that 
ing’s  troops  should  move  in  no  direction 
save  north  from  their  base.  On  the  heels 
of  this,  fell  the  ambush  and  massacre  of 
Carrizal,  a crime  as  great  in  quality  if  not 
in  quantity  as  was  the  sinking  of  the  Maine, 
because  we  knew  without  shadow  of  doubt 
where  to  place  the  responsibility  for  the 
murder  of  American  soldiers,  for  the  slaugh- 
ter of  men  who  were  the  official  repre- 
sentatives of  the  government  of  the  United 
States. 

Seventeen  American  prisoners  were  led, 
all  but  naked,  to  make  a Carranza  holiday, 
through  the  towns  of  northern  Mexico  to 
the  streets  of  Chihuahua  City,  where  they 
were  spit  upon  and  stoned.  That  they  were 
black  of  skin  concerns  not  the  act  nor  its 
results;  their  brothers  of  like  hue  had  died 
as  bravely  as  any  white  man  ever  died  when 
they  charged  the  machine  guns  of  Felix 
Gomez,  agent  of  Venustiano  Carranza,  at 
Carrizal. 

Then  we  asked,  as  neighbor  might  ask 
neighbor  to  drive  back  an  errant  hen,  would 
General  Carranza  please  give  back  to  us 


Then  came  the 
General  Persh- 
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the  seventeen  prisoners.  And  here  begins 
the  return  of  Villa,  forecast  by  the  writer 
in  Cartoons  when  the  Washington  dis- 
patches were  megaphoning  to  the  world 
that  the  terrible  Pancho  was  dead, 
Carranza  believed  he  had  accomplished 
his  purpose,  that  he  had  come  so  close  to 
war  with  the  United  States  that  he  could 
see  behind  him  a united  Mexico.  Carranza 
knew'  that  the  Washington  government 
would  neither  demand  nor  take  reparation 
for  Carrizal.  From  the  masterful  bravery 
he  had  shown — for  so  the  Mexican  press 
called  it— in  defying  the  “dragon  of  the 
North,"  he  could  gain  much  by  appearing 
to  turn  to  magnanimity  for  the  nation  he 
had  “cowed."  So  he  released  the  prisoners, 
delayed  them  as  long  as  he  could  on  their 
way  to  the  border,  and,  finally,  set  them 
down  in  El  Paso  at  an  hour  far  different 
from  that  on  which  he  had  agreed  to  deliver 
them  to  American  officials. 

Then,  suddenly,  Carranza  found  that  he 
had  erred.  His  foot  slipped  on  the  same 
banana  peel  of  insincerity  that  sent  Madero 
to  his  grave  and  skidded  Victoriano  Huerta 
into  a military  prison  by  way  of  Puerto 
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Mexico,  Spain,  New  York,  and  El  Paso.  He 
found,  as  did  the  previous  pair,  that  the 
Mexican  people  were  not  a unit  behind  him. 
He  found  that  coming  close  to  war  with 
the  United  States  could  not  in  a moment, 
nor  in  a day,  bind  together  the  fragments 
into  which  he  and  other  rebel 
leaders  had  shattered  Mexico. 

More  American  troops  were  ^ 

massed  along  the  border;  more 
Mexican  troops  were  rushed  north 
to  counterbalance  them,  but  the 
only  result  was  a split  between 
Jacinto  Trevino,  commander  of  the 
huge  northern  army  and  the  cen- 
tral misgovernment  at  Mexico  City. 

1 have  learned  from  sources  which 
I consider  reliable,  that  there  is  no 
breach  between  Trevino  and  Min- 
ister of  War  Obregon,  that  the 
only  differences  lie  between  the 
northern  commander  and  Carranza 
himself. 

When  Carranza  ordered  Obregon 
to  remove  Trevino  from  the  north 
to  the  south,  Obregon  refused  to 
obey  the  order,  offering  to  go  north 
himself  to  "watch”  Trevino.  This, 
Carranza,  close  to  political  and 
financial  ruin,  refused  to  allow,  feel- 
ing as  do  most  men  familiar  with 
Mexico,  that  the  farther  apart  Car- 


ranza keeps  Trevino  and  Obregon, 
the  longer  he  will  stay  in  the 
national  palace. 

Meanwhile,  the  “buried”  Villa, 
his  grave  carefully  located  by  both 
Carranza  and  the  Washington  gov- 
ernment, began  stretching  out  his 
fingers  to  the  Mexican  pulse  just 
to  see  how  he  still  stood  with  the 
people,  whose  idol  he  had  been  and 
whose  word  he  had  spoken  to  the 
northern  republic  by  means  of  the 
raid  on  Columbus.  As  he  emerged 
from  the  Guerrero  mountains,  fol- 
lowed by  less  than  a score  of  men, 
he  saw  in  the  Carranza  newspapers 
tales  of  how  General  Pershing  and 
the  men  of  the  United  States  army 
had  been  forced  to  quit  the  hunt 
for  Villa,  because,  Venustiano  Car- 
ranza had  told  them  to  go  back. 

From  these  newspapers  he  turned 
to  the  walls  of  the  municipal  build- 
ings and  the  sides  of  the  barracks 
of  the  villages  to  be  greeted  with  huge 
posters,  silently  scattered  by  enemies  of 
Carranza,  and  bearing  pictures  of  Pancho 
himself,  with  the  words  beneath: 

“Mexico’s  Heroic  Son,  Who  has  Defied 
the  Monster  of  the  North.  Mexico  Demands 
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the  Man  of  War,  Not  the  Pet  of  Wash- 
ington.” 

No  one  but  a Mexican  politician  could 
have  devised  such  posters,  yet  they  were 
scattered  all  over  central  Mexico, 
and  a few  came  as  far  as  the  north- 
ern border,  whence  one  of  them, 
blown  by  strange  winds,  fell  into 
the  writer's  hands.  To  Villa’s  mind, 
these  posters,  and  the  greeting 
he  received  from  every  Mexican, 
proved  that  he  was  as  great  as 
Carranza;  being  of  that  class  of 
men  whose  horizon  is  limited  to 
each  day,  he  believed  himself  the 
most  popular  leader  in  the  southern 
republic. 

With  Villa,  however,  thought  al- 
ways has  been  action  before  sunset, 
else  the  thought  died  before  a new 
one  of  the  following  dawn.  Thus, 
on  this  thought  he  acted  the  day 
that  Pershing’s  troops  were  with- 
drawn a hundred  miles  closer  to 
the  border.  In  his  flight  he  had 
dropped  the  men  of  his  army,  here 
by  tens,  there  by  hundreds,  to  be 
absorbed,  fed  and  munitioned,  by 
the  Carranza  army,  as  he  knew  they 
would  be.  To  these  he  sent  out  the 
call  to  come  back  to  him — and  they 
came. 


Officers  of  Carranza's  army  did 
not  try  to  prevent  their  going;  in 
all  probability  they  could  not  have 
halted  them  if  they  had  so  desired, 
for  these  same  officers  knew  quite 
well  whence  came  the  men  who 
swelled  their  companies  and  their 
regiments,  as  Villa  fled  south  and 
west  before  Pershing.  From  the 
Carranza  armies,  with  these  veter- 
ans of  Villa's  former  raids,  went 
also  hundreds  of  Carranza  soldiers, 
enlisted  in  northern  Mexico,  men 
from  families  whose  only  loyalty 
was  to  Villa,  men  who  still  regard 
him  as  the  real  leader  of  Mexico, 
hut  who  joined  the  Carranza  stan- 
dard because  they  believed  there 
was  to  be  a war  with  the  United 
States,  as  there  would  and  should 
have  been  war  with  a nation  which 
has  endured  as  much  at  the  hands 
of  another  government  as  we  have 
from  the  misrule  of  the  Caliban  of 

Mexico. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  Villa’s  new  army 
has  grown  from  the  score  who  followed 
him  to  the  end  of  his  flight,  who  nursed 
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his  wounded  pride  and  buried  bis  hatred  of 
Americans  until  the  propitious  time  when 
the  Washington  government  should  sink 
its  show  of  force  in  an  ocean  of  words. 
That  time  has  come,  and  today  Villa  has  a 
larger  army  than  he  had  when  he  raided 
Columbus,  a force  almost  as  great  as  that 
with  which  he  offered  opposition  to  Obregon 
a little  more  than  a year  ago. 


Armed,  mounted,  and  munitioned  from  the 
supplies  of  the  Carranza  military  posts,  and 
with  Carranza  army  officers  trafficking  in 
rifles  and  cartridges  with  whatever  band  of 
bandits  has  money  to  buy  them,  the  arming 
of  the  new  Villa  stands,  shorn  of  its  mys- 
tery, merely  another  monument  to  the  dis- 
honesty and  double-dealing  of  practically 
every  man  in  authority  in  Mexican  army 
life. 


That  Villa  troops  were  involved  in  the 
Carrizal  massacre,  there  can  be  little  doubt. 
Villa’s  avowed  purpose,  made  public  in  a 
inailifii'Sto  issued  in  the  outskirts  of  Farral, 
early  in  July,  is  “to  drive  the  Gringos  from 
Mexican  soil."  and  Villa,  as  the  writer  has 
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Carranza:  "I  don't  believe  I'm  quite  as  hungry  as  I thought  I was.' 
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MASSA6EUR,  in  Grafico,  Havana 

A LESSON  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY 
Serpents  Periodically  Change  Their  Skin 


The  Dual  Personality 

said  before,  is  more  perfectly  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  ideas  and  the  ideals  of  Mexico 
than  any  other  man  who  ever  has  risen  to 
authority  in  that  irresponsible  nation. 


It  is  doubtful  if  Carranza,  even  with  his 
northern  army — the  largest  and  most  pow- 
erful ever  assembled  in  Latin-America — 
can  suppress  Villa,  or  even  confine  him  to  a 
limited  area,  from  which  he  can  be  starved 
with  the  aid  of  time.  It  is  certain  that  none 
of  Carranza's  generals,  with  the  barely  pos- 
sible exception  of  Alvaro  Obregon,  is  cap- 
able of  capturing  or  killing  the  master  mur- 
derer, grown  more  than  ever  to  be  Mexico’s 
favorite  son. 

Not  since  the  Columbus  raid  has  Carranza 
or  any  of  his  generals  made  any  attempt 
even  to  give  battle  to  Villa,  far  less  to  cap- 
ture, or  turn  him  into  the  net  Pershing 
spread  for  him.  “Get  Villa  alive  or  dead,” 
is  a phrase  that  never  ceases  to  provoke 
laughter  from  Juarez  to  San  Luis  Potosi, 
and  from  Guaymas  to  Tampico.  Indeed,  I 
have  heard  that  he  who  sits  in  the  National 
Palace  at  Mexico  City,  also  smiles  in  his 
beard  when  he  thinks  of  it. 

Still  less  is  the  chance,  now,  when  all 
northern  Mexico  is  ringing  with  the  story 
of  how  Villa  evaded  the  American  troops 
and  outfought  the  Carranzistas,  of  any  of 
the  northern  garrisons  going  out  of  their 
way  to  engage  the  man  whom  the  United 
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THESE  PIPING  TIMES  OF  PEACE 
The  Experts 
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GHEEHE,  in  Hew  York  Evening  Telegram 
* Unmarked 


States  named  the  Napoleon  of  Mexico,  or 
of  attempting  to  prevent  their  soldiers  from 
deserting  to  him.  If  Villa  has  no  men,  it 
is  not  possible  to  sell  him  arms  from  the 
large  supply  Carranza  has  purchased  from 
the  United  States.  Thus  the  pursuit  of 
Villa  works  directly  against  the  pocket- 
books  of  certain  commissary  officers  in  the 
Carranza  army.  Therefore,  why  pursue 
him?  He  only  wants  to  kill  Americans, 
and  the  Americans  are  trying  to  be  friends 
to  Mexico. 

Every  observant  and  truthful  man  who 
comes  out  of  Mexico  tells  three  facts,  each 
of  which  I have  heard  so  often  that  I dis- 
like to  repeat  them: 

First,  Carranza  cannot  persist. 

Second,  all  Americans  are  in  danger  of 
death  if  they  go  into  Mexico,  irrespective 
of  whether  they  enter  Carranza,  Villa,  or 
Zapata  territory. 

Third,  Carranza  is  making  no  headway  in 
suppressing  banditry. 

If  these  statements  came  from  an  occa- 
sional foreigner  who  had  cause  for  dissatis- 
faction with  the  Mexican  government,  they 


Villa:  “Now  you  go  and  make  faces  at  him  for  a while.” 
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When  He  was  Last  Seen 
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No,  They  won’t  Use  It  as  an  Outing  Advertisement 


DONAHEY,  in  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


pie  there.  Without  exception  they  have 
told  me  these  things,  the  majority  in  the 
order  in  which  I have  given  them.  They 
were  neither  soldiers  of  fortune  nor  wan- 
derers, but  men  who  had  left  substantial 
interests  behind  them  at  what  they  believed 
to  be  a call  for  the  cleaning  up  of  the 
slaughterhouse  of  the  New  World. 

Otic  party  of  these  men,  held  unreason- 
ably on  board  a transport  at  Tampa,  F'lor- 


could  be  attributed  to  personal  animus,  but 
I have  talked  with  thirty-two  men,  of 
French,  German,  British,  Italian,  Swedish, 
and  American  blood  who  have  come  out  of 
Mexico  since  the  last  acknowledgment  that 
the  United  States  would  not  protect  its  peo- 


Friend  or  Foe  ? 
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HARDING.  In  Brooklyn  tag!* 

Is  the  Hat  Leaving  the  Ring? 

ida,  sent  a wireless  message  to  Carranza, 
asking  him  to  “use  his  influence  with  the 
president  of  the  United  States  to  allow  them 
to  land  on  American  soil.” 

And  this  wireless  was  sent,  not  as  a joke, 
but  in  sober  earnest,  because  they  thought 
the  speediest  way  to  get  the  ear  of  their  own 
government  was  through  the  influence  of 


its  bitterest  enemy  in  La  tin -America. 

Today,  Mexico  is  as  unsafe  for  the  Ameri- 
can as  was  the  valley  of  the  Little  Big 
Horn  in  the  days  of  Sitting  Bull.  To- 
morrow, we  shall  have  more  raids  on  the 
border,  probably  not  as  successful  as  the 
others  have  been,  for  we  have — not  the 
million  men  who  were  to  fly  to  arms  be- 
tween dawn  and  dusk,  but  at  least  a repre- 
sentative patrol  along  the  Rio  Grande.  Day 
after  tomorrow,  as  the  procrastination  of 
the  United  States  allows  the  “First  Thief” 
and  the  “Master  Murderer”  to  strengthen 
themselves,  we  shall  see  the  movements  of 
the  Mexican  armies  directed  by  Japan's 
skilled  warriors,  with  here  and  there,  as 
now,  a German  adventurer  in  command  of 
a battery  of  artillery,  or  riding  at  the  head 
of  a company  of  that  cavalry  which  raided 
at  Columbus  and  slaughtered  at  Carrizal. 

A Japanese  it  was  who  fired  the  first  shot 
at  a party  of  American  marines  from  the 
Annapolis,  at  Mazatlan;  three  Japanese  have 
been  killed  in  raiding  parties  in  Texas;  one 
died  with  the  Carranza  troopers  under  Felix 
Gomez  at  Carrizal,  and  sixty  of  the  little 
brown  men  arc  officers  in  the  Carranza  army 
under  General  Alvardo  in  Yucatan.  In 
Mexico,  today,  are  more  than  10,000  Jap- 
anese, about  7,000  of  them  in  so-called  fish- 
ing camps  and  on  little  farms  on  the  west 
coast.  Neither  camps  nor  farms  produce 
sufficiently  for  the  support  of  1,000  of  even 
these  economical  people. 

Down  the  backbone  of  the  continent,  from 


SIMPLE  in  Chiugo  Daily  Htws 

SOMETHING  ELSE  FOR  HIM  TO  LOOK  AT 
Villa:  “Why,  I can't  see  the  old  signboard!" 
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Juarez  to  Santa  Lucrecia,  are  2,000  more, 
many  of  them  living  idly  in  the  larger  cities, 
producing  nothing,  apparently  doing  noth- 
ing, yet  always  well  dressed,  well  fed,  plen- 
tifully supplied  with  money,  and  undam- 
aged by  revolution — for  the  Japanese  are  the 
only  people  who  have  been  neither  killed 
nor  robbed  by  any  faction  of  Mexicans  in 
the  past  six  years  of  war. 

Germany’s  connection  with  Mexico,  other 
than  in  the  case  of  individual  lighters  who 
have  sold  their  services  to  one  or  another 
of  the  leaders,  is  remote,  if  it  exists  at  all. 
On  the  other  hand,  every  government  under 
which  Mexico  has  suffered  in  the  past  half 
decade,  including  that  of  Porfirio  Diaz, 
tried  to  formulate  an  agreement  with  the 
Mikado's  government  which  would  bring 
the  men  and  the  money  and  the  fleets  of 


old  Nippon  to  the  aid  of  the  southern  re- 
public against  any  foreign  foe.  How  Diaz, 
Madero,  Huerta,  and  Carranza  attempted  to 
draw  Japan  into  this  tangle  is  another  story, 
too  long  for  the  telling  here — a story  best 
known  to  two  Americans  whose  last  names 
are  Wilson. 

In  deference  to  Carranza,  the  "Maker  of 
Promissory  Lies,”  as  the  Spaniards  of  Vera 
Cruz  call  him,  General  Pershing  has  moved 
closer  to  the  border.  The  resurrected 
Pancho,  however,  lost  his  stock  of  defer- 
ence some  years  ago,  and  where  Pershing 
once  camped,  Villa  has  since  staked  his 
horses.  Indeed,  he  will  continue  to  stake 
them  there  until  Uncle  Sam  finishes  the  job 
Madero  and  Carranza  and  Villa  and  Zapata, 
and  the  gods,  have  set  for  him — the  cleaning 
up  of  Mexico. 
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Just  How  Long  will  Your  Uncle  Stand  for  Being  the  Goat? 
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ARE  our  national 
guardsmen  — the 
boys  on  the  border 
—being  abused?  If  the 
“war  with  Mexico”  is 
over,  why  are  they  kept 
upon  the  sun-baked  desert 
marking  time,  and  watch- 
fully waiting?  Why,  if 
there  is  no  more  danger, 
should  they  not  be  with- 
drawn, or,  if  drill  is  necessary,  why  should 
they  not  be  drilled  in  Alaska? 

These  arc  sonic  of  the  questions  that  have 
been  on  everybody’s  lips.  There  has  been 
much  criticism  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
national  guard  has  been  employed.  Many 
of  the  militiamen  left  their  homes  and 
business  gladly  at  the  first  call,  willing  and 
eager  to  “swing  on  to  victory  with  Uncle 
Sam,"  as  the  recruiting  posters  have  it. 


guns.  The  troops  arc  without  raincoats, 
we  arc  told.  Some  of  the  boys,  we  read, 
are  down  with  dengue  fever  and  pneu- 
monia. Six  hundred  members  of  a crack 
Illinois  regiment  are  bowled  down  by  the 
heat  during  a trial  hike  to  Ten  Mile  Hill, 
near  San  Antonio.  General  Funston  refers 
to  the  performance  as  “ghastly." 

There  has  also  been  criticism  of  the 
antiquated  day  coaches  in  which  the  guards- 


But instead  of  swinging  on  to  victory men  were  transported  to  the  border.  Ger- 


We  read  of  troopers  under  the  blazing 
Texas  sun  clad  in  heavy  woolen  shirts.  We 
hear  of  cavalry  regiments  without  horses,  of 
machine-gun  companies  without  machine 


CARTER,  in  New  York  Evening  Sun 

“Well,  it'*  only  going  to  be  a little  war." 


man  soldiers  arc  shunted  in  cattle  cars  from 
one  front  to  the  other,  but  the  American 
militiamen,  or  their  friends,  or  the  politi- 
cians, complain.  Somebody  asks,  “are  the 
‘embalmed  beef*  scandals 
of  ’98  to  be  perpetrated 
again;"  and  we  hear  of 
cases  of  ptomaine  poison- 
ing caused  by  bad  canned 
goods. 

Disquieting  especially  to 
the  soldiers  themselves 
are  the  reports  that  many 
families  dependent  upon 
them  are  now  objects  of 
charity.  Orders  releasing 
from  duty  those  who  have 
dependent  families,  con- 
gress having  failed  to  pro- 
vide, have  remedied  this 
situation. 

Are  the  reports  from  the 
border  camps  exagger- 
ated? Are  the  rumors  for 
political  effect?  Or  are 
the  boys  well  cared  for 
and  really  engaged  in  pro- 
tecting their  country? 

Congressman  Madden 
of  Illinois  has  asked  for 
the  recall  of  the  troopers. 
“It  certainly  is  a pitiful 
thing,"  says  Mr.  Madden, 
“to  have  these  nicn  enlist 
to  fight  for  their  country 
and  then  send  them  to  a 
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southern  training  camp  for 
a summer’s  drill.  Many  of 
them  gladly  would  have 
enlisted  for  the  northern 
training-camp  work.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  firms 
which  are  paying  their 
guardsmen’s  salaries  were 
willing  to  give  a month’s 
vacation  for  training  .to 
any  man  in  their  employ 
who  wanted  it.  But  the 
men  are  down  there  in  the 
heat.  They  are  being  paid 
only  a small  wage;  their 
employers  are  being 
called  on  to  make  up  the 
balance,  and  the  president 
from  his  yacht  on  the 
Potomac  says  that  all  trouble  is  over.” 

"If  the  emergency  is  over,”  says  Repre- 
sentative Gardner  of  Massachusetts,  “the 
troops  should  be  withdrawn.  Texas  seems 
hardly  the  place  for  them  to  receive  military 
training.” 

Says  Senator  Chamberlain  of  Oregon: 
"Conditions  may  be  bad,  but  they’re  not 
half  so  bad  as  they  would  be  in  case  of  a 
real  war.  If  war  comes  the  men  will  be 
much  better  off  by  reason  of  their  ex- 
perience.” 

The  Chicago  Tribune’s  border  corre- 
spondent writes  of  soldiers  sleeping  in  the 
mud,  of  the  sick  lying  on  the  ground. 
"Daily  they  are  doing  harder  labor  than 
any  Mexican  peon  in  the  country.  Unaccus- 
tomed to  the  work,  unaccustomed  to  the 
climate,  unaccustomed  to  the  food,  they  are 
toiling  to  the  verge  of  exhaustion." 

He  tells  of  a visit  to  a field  hospital  at 
McAllen,  Texas,  the  headquarters  of  the 
New  York  militia: 

“With  the  general’s  permit  I was  escorted 
through  the  hospital  tents  by  a captain  on 
the  medical  staff.  I saw  sixty  men — sixty 
sick  men— on  blankets,  lying  on  the  damp 
ground.  A six-inch  ridge  of  earth  had  been 


CARTER,  In  Hew  York  Ceeelng  Sue 
Welt,  we  were  ready  for  them,  weren't  we,  Sam?" 

thrown  up  around  the  edge  of  each  tent 
to  hold  back  the  water  from  these  disabled 
nephews  of  Uncle  Sam.  None  of  them  had 
cots,  none  of  them  had  mosquito  netting 
about  them.  There  was  not  even  flooring 
in  the  tents. 

"Twenty  feet  away  was  a row  of  officers’ 
tents.  All  of  them  had  wooden  floors;  all 
of  them  had  cots;  some  of  them  had  camp 
chairs  and  tables.  Most  of  them  had  been 
incased  in  protective  structures  covered 
with  wire  fly  screening.  Almost  all  of  the 
cots  were  covered  with  mosquito  netting. 

“ ‘Why  are  these  sick  men  lying  on  the 
ground,  captain?’  I asked. 

“ ‘Nobody  seems  to  understand  that,’  re- 
plied the  captain.” 

It  is  very  probable  that  if  actual  warfare 
were  in  sight  we  would  hear  no  more  com- 
plaints from  the  troopers.  They  were  eager 
to  get  down  to  Texas,  but  it  is  only  human 
to  chafe  at  inaction.  Old  Satan,  who  is  re- 
puted to  find  mischief  for  idle  hands,  may 
be  responsible  for  many  of  the  press  re- 
ports. According  to  Dr.  Thomas  Darling- 
ton, New  York’s  distinguished  health  officer 
and  sanitary  expert,  who  has  been  permitted 
by  the  war  department  to  make  an  inde- 
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STARRETT,  in  New  York  Tribune 

The  Man  of  the  Hour 


pendent  inspection  of  the  Texas  camps,  the 
health  of  the  guardsmen  is  good. 

President  Wilson,  in  answering  a letter 
from  a worried  Indiana  mother,  has  re- 
assured thousands  of  mothers  who 
have  sons  in  the  guard.  “You 
have  not  been  correctly  informed," 
he  told  her,  “as  to  the  purpose  of  j*”"“ 
having  the  national  guard  at  the 
border.  U 

"It  is  not  for  the  purpose  of 
drill,  but  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting  the  country.  The  service 
the  men  are  performing  there  is 
an  honor  to  them,  and  a necessity  Sjjj? 

to  the  United  States.  I cannot  (Tffju 

believe  that  the  men  in  the  na-  l/TA 
tional  guard  would  wish  to  he  ex-  •j'Jsffl 
cused  from  it  or  would  lose  heart 
because  of  the  discomforts  and  in- 
conveniences  of  the  service.  The 
war  department  has  the  camps  on 
the  border  under  the  most  careful 
inspection,  and  is  using  every 
means  known  to  make  them  sani- 
tary and  safe  against  disease.  The 
health  record  of  the  men  on  the 
border,  both  the  regulars  and  the 
national  guardsmen,  is  exception-  ST ARRET 
ally  good." 


"Keep  the  guard  on  the  border," 
is  the  advice  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
Journal,  which  says: 

"We  have  received  word  from 
the  border  that  great  dissatisfac- 
‘V  tion  is  being  expressed  by  enlisted 
men  of  the  national  guard  all  along 
the  line  at  the  likelihood  of  their 
; being  kept  on  the  border  in  train- 

l iv/P  camP*  *or  an  *ndefinite  period. 

The  men  at  the  start  were  enthu- 
■'/’JP  ' siastic  for  muster  into  the  United 
States  service,  with  the  promise  of 
< active  field  work  against  an  enemy, 
j but  now,  with  only  the  prospect  of 

| y^  being  kept  in  camp  for  months  for 
*A':/  necessary  drill  and  hardening,  the 
& universal  cry  is,  'we  want  to  go 
' home/ 

“No  one  can  tell,  however,  what 
► the  Mexican  situation  may  yet  de- 
velop, and  it  is  by  no  means  im~ 
probable  that  the  national  guards- 
men may  yet  see  some  active  serv- 
ice. Whether  they  do  or  not,  they 
should  remember  that  They  also 
serve  who  only  stand  and  wait/ 

"The  national  guard  has  a much  needed 
opportunity  for  intensive  training,  an  op- 
portunity the  like  of  which  it  never  had  be- 
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Asleep  at  the  Stitch 
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The  Hands  That  Applaud  and  the  Hands  That  Cheer 


"On  the  contrary,  we  believe  it 
a saie  assumption  that  most 
guardsmen  have  an  appreciation  oi 
the  importance  of  the  duties  they 
are  performing,  whether  they  are 
still  in  mobilization  camps  or  have 
already  reached  the  border.  They 
answered  the  call  of  the  president 
to  perform  tasks  that  could  not 
then  be  defined  precisely.  Some 
measure  of  national  unprepared- 
ness to  meet  such  an  emergency 
was  to  be  expected.  Experience 
had  shown  that  under  such  circum- 
stances the  government  never  had 
shoes  enough  of  the  right  sizes  to 
go  around,  never  had  rations  or 
ammunitions  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  meet  requirements;  there  was  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  this  time 
we  should  find  ourselves  immune 
from  all  these  former  short- 


fore, and  to  lose  it  would  he  the  height  of 
folly. 

“Six  months  or  more  on  the  border  will 
give  more  valuable  experience  and  training 
to  officers  and  men  of  the  national  guard 
than  they  could  get  at  home  training  camps 
for  the  next  five  years.” 

With  the  exception  of  the  violently  anti- 
administration  press  the  com- 
plaints of  individual  guardsmen 
are  not  taken  very  seriously  by 
the  newspapers.  They  refuse  to 
believe  that  the  boys  oil  the  border 
are  mollycoddles  or  grumblers,  and 
as  a rule  discredit  the  sensational 
reports  of  miserable  camp  condi- 
tions. In  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  we  read: 

“Thoughtful  citizens  will  not  be- 
lieve that  the  attitude  of  the  aver- 
age guardsman  in  mobilization 
camp  or  on  the  Mexican  border  is 
one  of  discontent  and  fault  finding. 

It  would,  we  assume,  be  a libel  on 
the  guard  to  think  that  every  mem- 
ber or  every  other  member  is  seek- 
ing an  excuse  to  get  himself  re- 
lieved from  duty  and  sent  home. 

The  average  man  of  the  guard  is 
not  volubly  condemning  the  quality 
of  his  food  nor  the  insufficiency  o'f 
his  raiment:  he  is  not  disgusted 
with  his  government  or  with  his 
military  tasks. 


comings. 

“Guardsmen  were  no  strangers  to  these 
facts.  They  expected  to  undergo  some 
hardships.  That  is  what  military  service 
means.  That  is  why  only  the  physically 
fit  are  allowed  to  shoulder  rifles. 

“Major  General  Tasker  H.  Bliss  has  been 
making  an  official  investigation  of  condi- 
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SATTERFIELD,  in  Dtlroil  Times 

ADVICE  PROM  ONE  WHO  KNOWS 
Spanish  War  Veteran.  “Sam,  I hope  the  boys  fare  better 

today !” 
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FITZPATRICK,  In  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 


Another  Raider 
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tions  on  the  border.  This  regular  army 
officer  is  enthusiastic  over  what  he  saw  of 
the  guardsmen.  He  was  particularly  im- 
pressed with  the  'manner  in  which  they  met 
the  difficulties  and  minor  hardships  inci- 
dental to  their  experience.  They  were 
showing  magnificent  military  spirit.’ 

“These  state  soldiers  in  the  service  of  the 
federal  government  are  on  no  pleasure 
jaunt.  They  did  not  enlist  for  that.  They 
are,  however,  performing  most  important 
service,  and  the  appreciation  of  the  country 
applauds  their  efforts. 

“Americans  are  pleased  to  believe  that 
the  attitude  of  the  guardsmen  is  better  de- 
scribed in  the  flattering  words  of  General 


Bliss  than  in  the  occasional  complaining 
letters  that  find  their  way  into  public 
notice.” 

In  the  opinion  of  the  St.  Louis  Star  many 
falsehoods  have  been  published  about  con- 
ditions on  the  border.  Says  this  news- 
paper: 

“The  assumption  by  the  public — from  the 
complaints  of  a few  volunteers,  eagerly 
grasped  by  paragraphers  and  cartoonists, 
who  are  ever  alert  to  find  something  which 
may  strike  the  public  fancy;  whether  it  be 
true  or  false  in  the  impression  conveyed — 
is  that  army  contractors  supply  the  soldiers 
with  bad  food  and  shoddy  clothing.  It  is 
utterly  false.  The  army  standard  for  cloth- 
ing and  all  equip- 
ment is  very 
high,  and  con- 
tractors cannot 
violate  it.  Those 
who  undertake  to 
do  so  always  find 
it  is  a losing 
game.  Of  course, 
when  emergency 
purchases  are 
made  in  the  gen- 
eral market  there 
may  be  a lower- 
ing of  the  stand- 
ards a little,  but 
even  then  nothing 
bad  in  the  way  of 
food  and  nothing 
very  inferior  in 
the  matter  o f 
clothing  is  ever 
purchased. 

“The  facts  are. 
that  the  Ameri- 
can soldier  is  the 
most  expensively 
fed  of  any  in  the 
world,  and  his 
clothing  and 
equipment  of  the 
most  serviceable 
materials.  The 
large  eight-man 
tent — just  accom- 
modating a cor- 
poral and  his 
squad  — is  com- 
fortable and  sani- 
tary and  with 


BRINKERHOFF,  In  New  York  Evening  Mail 
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DARLING,  In  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader 
The  False  Alarm 


plenty  of  head- 
room,  and  can  be 
made  quite  com- 
fortable in  cold 
weather.  The 
shelter  tent  used 
on  campaigns  is 
not  so  comfort- 
able, being  only 
what  its  name 
implies,  but  com- 
fort has  to  be 
sacrificed  for  mo- 
bility i n cam- 
paigns. 

“The  n e w s- 
papers  might  be 
in  much  better 
business  than 
trying  to  create 
the  impression 
that  our  soldiers 
are  mistreated  or 
poorly  clothed 
and  fed,  and  es- 
pecially that  such 
things  are  the  re- 
sult of  neglect, 
carelessness  o r 
graft.  There  is  a 
lot  of  unpre- 
paredness in  this 
country,  but  so 
far  as  it  goes  our 
army  is  well 
cared  for  and  its 
equipment  good 
in  quality." 

Similarly  the 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  decries  the 
tendency  on  the  part  of  certain  newspapers 
to  “play  up”  the  hardships  of  the  national 
guard.  The  more  or  less  lurid  dispatches 
or  highly  colored  letters  from  disgruntled 
soldiers,  says  this  newspaper,  convey  an 
altogether  wrong  impression.  We  read 
further: 

"These  newspaper  campaigns  seem  to 
be  conducted  in  most  cases  for  political 
effect,  but  the  anxious  kinswomen  do  not, 
of  course,  understand  the  political  phase  of 
the  situation,  nor  make  allowance  for  the 
possibility  that  the  tales  of  privation  may 
be  overdrawn.  Every  such  story,  from 
whatever  source,  increases  their  worry.  The 
Indiana  mother  who  addressed  her  com- 


plaint to  the  president  direct  served  un- 
consciously as  the  spokeswoman  of  thou- 
sands of  her  sisters.  Mr.  Wilson’s  reply 
to  her  was  properly  made  public.  His  per- 
sonal assurances  that  the  health  record  of 
the  guardsmen  is  ‘exceptionally  good,'  and 
that  everything  possible  is  being  done  to 
make  the  camps  ‘sanitary  and  safe  against 
disease’  should  go  far  to  allay  the  anxiety 
caused  by  yarns  of  mistreatment,  politically 
or  otherwise  inspired. 

"There  remain,  however,  the  letters  of 
complaint  from  individual  guardsmen  to 
their  folks  back  home.  Among  100,000  men, 
many  of  them  city-bred  and  accustomed  to 
all  the  city  conveniences  and  most  of  them 
used  to  the  comforts  of  home,  more  or  less 
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The  Pacifist:  “How  gratifying!" 
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discontent  is  under  tile  circumstances  in- 
evitable. To  the  natural-born  kickers  must 
be  added  the  homesick,  those  who  6nd  the 
monotony  of  camp  life  hard  to  endure,  those 
who  rebel  against  strict  military  discipline 
and  those  others  who  don’t  like  the  border 
climate  and  the  prospect  of  an  indefinite 
stay  there.  It  is  hard  to  convince  the  aver- 
age mother  that  her  particular  hero  would 
grumble  without  cause.  Yet  the  hardships 
catalogued  in  many  of  the  published  letters 
will  hardly  bear  analysis  and 
must  tickle  the  risibilities  of 
old-soldier  readers.” 

Commenting  on  the  march  of 
the  Illinois  guardsmen  that  re- 
sulted ill  so  many  casualties  the 
Chicago  Tribune  says  that  the 
incident  offers  a timely  demon- 
stration of  the  limitations  of 
amateur  soldiering,  and  pro- 
ceeds: 

‘‘The  event  took  place  five 
weeks  after  the  president's  call, 
and  after  the  organizations  con- 
cerned had  been  in  camp  at 
Springfield  nearly  two  weeks 


and  at  San  Antonio  nearly  three.  One  of 
the  correspondents  who  accompanied  the 
brigade  reports  that  the  day  was  not  very 
hot  and  the  sun  obscured  at  times  by  the 
clouds.  The  men  carried  only  rifles,  haver- 
sacks, and  canteens,  the  blanket  roll  and 
heavier  equipment  going  by  motors.  The 
road  was  an  oiled  pike. 

“No  wonder  General  Funston,  veteran  of 
Cuban  and  Philippine  tropic  wars,  declared 
that  the  incident  was  ‘ghastly.’  ” 


CARTER,  in  New  York  Ertning  Sun 


“Ah,  Madam,  in  this  crisis  it  is  our  privilege,  our  duty,  to  make  any  sacrifice!” 
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PLEASANT  READING  FOR 
CARRANZA 

Uncle  Sam:  “Gol  darn  it,  what 
are  you  laughing  at?" 


MORGAN.  In  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
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All  Swelter  on  the  Rio  Grande 


All’s  Swell  on  the  Potomac 


McCUTCHEON,  in  Chicago  Tribune  Copyright.  John  T.  McCutcheoo 


WATCHFUL  WAITING 
It  All  Depends  on  Where  You  Do  Your  Waiting 


Mourning  in  Lockerbie  Street 


£VA«S.  in  Baltimore  American 


RIGHT  now  the  big 
outstanding  feature 
of  the  campaign  is 
the  discordant  moose  call. 

Can  Theodore  Roosevelt 
deliver  the  moose  vote,  or 
is  he  carrying  his  grain  to 
market  in  a leaky  sack? 

The  recent  revolt  at  Syra- 
cuse would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  he  is  losing  con- 
trol  over  the  animal;  that,  in  other  words,  announcement  was  a straight-fr.om-the- 

the  progressive  party  will  think  for  itself,  shoulder  blow  to  the  Wilsonites,.but  never- 

Now  everyone  concedes  that  if  the  repub-  theless  they  plugged  along.  £nd  while 

licans  are  to  win  the  election  they  will  have  plugging  they  discovered  a person  named 

to  carry  New  York.  This  is  the  pivotal  Bainbridge  Colby  who  wasn’t  very'fond  of 

state,  in  fact,  for  both  of  the  old  parties.  Mr.  Hughes,  and  they  whispered  into,  his 

Consequently  the  republicans  as  well  as  the  ear  the  old  tale  that  the  colonel  had  sold 

democrats  have  been  making  a great  play  out  his  progressive  party, 

for  New  York,  the  former  believing  that  if  So,  when  the  progressive  state  committee 
they  can  unite  their  forces  as  they  were  met  in  Syracuse  for  the  purpose  of  indors- 

prior  to  1912,  they  will  win;  the  latter  con-  ing  Mr.  Hughes,  and  at  T.R’s  request,  Colby 

vinced  that  if  they  can  prevent  the  repub-  met  with  them  and  stirred  up  such  a row 

licans  from  uniting,  the  victory  will  perch  that  the  committee  forgot  to  indorse  any- 

upon  their  standards.  body,  and  did  nothing  but  talk.  While, 

The  first  step  in  the  republican  amalga-  strictly  speaking,  Colby  failed  to  bring 
mation  scheme  came,  of  course,  when  Col-  about  an  indorsement  of  Wilson  which  the 
onel  Roosevelt  announced  for  Hughes.  That  democrats  had  counted  on  his  doing,  he  did 

prevent  the  committee 
from  declaring  for  Hughes, 
which  the  republicans 
hoped  he  wouldn’t  be' able 
to  do. 

Is  it  any  wonder  then 
that  in  certain  quarters 
doubts  have  been  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  colonel’s 
standing  in  his  abandoned 
party,  and  that  the  car- 
toonists have  pictured  him 
spilling  the  water  that 
he  was  to  carry  to  the 
elephant? 

In  1912,  when  Roosevelt 
tossed  his  antlers  on  high 
and  bellowed  forth  his 
challenge  to  the  world, 
and  to  the  republicans  in 
particular,  he  attracted 
millions  of  voters  to  his 
camp.  These  voters  or- 
ganized a new  party,  gath- 
ered in  more  than  four 
million  ballots,  effected  a 
permanent  body,  and  an- 
nounced that  they  were  in 
the  ring  to  stay  as  long 
The  Moose  Call  as  T.  R.  wanted  them  to 
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stay.  The  majority  of 
these  voters  were  old-line 
republicans.  A few  were 
democrats.  All  were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  existing 
order  of  things  in  politics 
and  government. 

But  when  this  year  came 
along  and  they  entered 
into  the  campaign  under 
conditions  that  made  it 
essential  for  them  to  fiock 
to  the  republican  standard 
if  they  lost,  or  to  drag 
the  republicans  with  them 
if  they  won  in  their  at- 
tempt to  nominate  Roose- 
velt at  Chicago,  they  dis- 
covered that  unmaking  a political  party 
isn't  half  as  easy  as  creating  one. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  did  his  part.  He  was 
beaten  at  the  Coliseum.  He  admitted  his 
defeat,  took  off  his  hat  to  the  victor,  and 
then  took  off  his  coat  to  start  to  work  for 
him.  But  a number  of  other  moose  re- 
fused to  do  the  same.  So  today  we  see  the 
colonel  standing  on  one  side  of  the  river 
bellowing  forth  his  call  for  the  moose  to 
join  him,  while  a lot  of  his  young  bucks, 
Robins,  Heney,  Parker,  Colby,  et  al„  are 
standing  on  the  other  side  answering  his 
challenge,  frothing  at  the  mouth  in  their 
desire  for  battle,  and  calling  for  the  herd  to 
follow  them. 

And  the  big  question  is:  Can  Roosevelt 
lead  the  moose,  or  has  he  lost  his  grip? 
Will  the  younger  bucks  he  able  to  displace 
the  leader,  or  must  they  go  back  in  the 
woods  and  fight  among  themselves? 

The  colonel  isn’t  worried  very  much  over 
the  situation.  He's  been  in  politics  too  long 
to  get  worried.  In  a few  days,  or  weeks 
at  the  most,  he's  going  to  make  a few 
speeches  for  Hughes.  And  he's  going  to  do 
some  traveling  for  him. 

“I'll  show  them  who  controls  the  moose” 
one  can  just  hear  him  snort,  his  eyes  snap- 


kehsc. It  »•*  fort 

Whither? 

ping  fire  and  the  familiar  two  rows  of 
teeth  grinding  together  under  that  straggly 
mustache.  "The  very  ideal” 

Mr.  Hughes  has  made  great  concessions 
to  the  moose,  but  all  of  his  concessions 
have  been  to  the  inside  ring  headed  by 
Roosevelt  and  supported  financially  by 
Perkins. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  democrats  have 
offered  concessions,  mostly  in  the  shape  of 
bait,  to  the  anti  Perkins  moosers,  such  as 
Robins,  Colby,  Heney.  and  Parker, 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Rochester  Herald, 
one  of  the  strongest  Wilson  supporters  in 
the  Empire  state  outside  of  the  metropolis, 
Colby  "put  the  case  of  the  rebellious  pro- 
gressives very  well  when  he  said  that  un- 
doubtedly there  would  be  many  progressive 
votes  cast  for  Hughes,  not  because  of  the 
bargain  and  sale  of  the  party  by  George  W. 
Perkins,  but  in  spite  of  it.” 

This  newspaper  believes  that  the  real  bull 
moosers,  the  men  who  bolted  their  respec- 
tive parties  hoping  for  the  dawn  of  a new 
day,  will  throw  their  influence  to  Wilson. 
It  continues: 

"N’ot  many  progressives  who  entered  the 
third  party  movement  four  years  ago  in  the 
sincere  conviction  that  only  by  that  means 
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could  certain  progressive  reforms  be  ac- 
complished, will  prefer  Mr.  Hughes  to 
President  Wilson  on  the  two  records  of 
achievement.  Those  of  this  class  who  in- 
cline to  Hughes  do  so  entirely  because  of 
the  candidate  himself,  and  not  at  all  be- 
cause of  the  action  of  the  men  who,  mas- 
querading as  progressives,  hoodwinked  and 
betrayed  the  party  that  had  credulously 
trusted  them. 

“This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  Mr. 
Hughes  vHR  not  get  a large  fraction,  per- 
haps the  target' fraction,  of  the  vote  that  was 
cast  for  Roosevelt  in  1912.  We  expect  that 
he  will  be  supported,  not  only  by  the  Roose- 
velt ‘follow-anywheres,’  but  by  the  large 
number  of  disgruntled  and  discarded  repub- 
licans who  joined  the  progressive  party  in 
the  expectation  of  an  early,  if  not  imme- 


diate, bull  moose  victory,  and  consequent 
access  to  the  loaves  and  fishes.  The  latter 
contingent,  it  is  evident,  furnished  a large 
part  of  the  bull  moose  voting  population  in 
1912.  By  1914  its  hopes  of  office  and  power 
were  chilled,  and  whatever  appetite  for  re- 
venge it  had  had  was  appeased.  It  was 
ready  to  return  whence  it  came,  to  the  re- 
publican party,  and  it  returned.  It  is  there 
now,  and  has  been  there  ever  since  1914. 
Neither  Perkins'  chicanery  nor  Roosevelt's 
double-dealing  was  needed  to  get  the  votes 
of  this  element  for  Hughes.  They  would 
have  been  for  him  anyway. 

“That  the  real  progressives,  the  men  who 
left  the  two  old  parties  with  the  earnest 
determination  to  work  genuine  and  far- 
reaching  political  and  social  reforms,  arc, 
however,  of  a very  different  mind,  is  becom- 
ing increasingly 
evident.  One 
after  another  of 
the  progressive 
state  committees 
which  have  been 
called  together 
to  ratify  the  Per- 
kins-Flinn  in- 
dorsement of 
Hughes  by  the 
national  commit- 
tee. have  either 
refused  to  ratify 
or  have  emphati- 
cally repudiated 
and  condemned 
the  national  com- 
mittee’s action.” 
The  hard  drive 
for  the  moose, 
however,  isn’t  go- 
ing to  continue 
much  longer. 
Both  sides  realize 
that  in  the  ordi- 
nary election  the 
leaders  can’t  lead 
if  the  followers 
don't  want  to  fol- 
low. So  they  will 
probably  get 
down  to  the  usual 
business  of  con- 
vincing the  peo- 
ple that  they  arc 
right  and  that 


CLUBB,  in  Rochester  Herald 

YOU  JUST  HAVE  TO  KEEP  AN  EYE  ON  YOUR  ICEMAN  THESE  DAYS 
Mrs.  G.  O.  P. : "Say I Do  you  mean  to  claim  that’s  full  weight?” 
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STANLEY,  la  Gaciaaati  Times-  Star 
Footprints  on  the  Sands  of  Time 


the  other  fellow 
is  wrong. 

Meanwhile,  the 
republican  party 
is  not  the  only 
one  that  has  hccn 
bumped.  While 
Hughes  may 
have  had  his  dis- 
quieting  mo- 
ments, Wilson, 
too.  has  had  his 
tares  and  trou- 
bles. Thus,  the 
president  and  his 
campaign  man- 
ager, Vance  Mc- 
Cormick, were 
sailing  along 
smoothly,  enjoy- 
ing every  mo- 
ment of  life,  and 
fully  confident  of 
victory,  until 
July  22.  Then 
they  struck  a 
snag,  and  the 
snag  was  Texas. 

This  was  a direct 
stab  by  Brutus. 

It  was  actually 
the  most  unkind- 
est  cut  of  all. 

Texas  is  the 
largest  demo- 
cratic  state  in  the 
Union.  In  the  now  historic  pre-convention 
fight  of  1912  it  was  the  one  great  democratic 
state  in  the  country  which  showed  any  real 
genuine  feeling  at  all  for  Woodrow 
Wilson.  Warmhearted  and  true,  the  Lone 
Star  state  sent  its  delegates  to  Balti- 
more instructed  first,  last,  and  for  all 
time  for  Wilson.  Texas  Wilson  men  man- 
aged their  candidate’s  campaign  on  the 
floor.  One  Texas  Wilson  man,  the  most 
famous  of  them  all,  and  at  present  the  most 
famous  Texan  in  the  world — no  other  than 
the  famous  Col.  E.  M.  House — had  man- 
aged Wilson’s  campaign  from  the  inside  be- 
fore it  ever  hatched  out  in  the  convention 
incubator.  If  there  was  one  state  under  the 
flag  where  Wilson  was  strong  in  1912,  where 
he  could  look  for  friends  and  sympathy, 
that  state  was  just  north  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

Texas  and  Colonel  House,  a few  other 


states  and  individuals,  and  W.  J.  Bryan 
brought  about  the  nomination  of  Wilson. 
Colonel  Roosevelt  brought  about  his  elec- 
tion, and  in  due  time  he  moved  his  chattels 
into  the  White  House.  There  he  fell  heir 
to  some  trouble  in  Mexico,  and  instead  of 
squelching  it  by  intellectual  contempt  or 
otherwise,  he  let  it  accumulate  until  it  had 
caused  a great  deal  of  excitement  not  only 
throughout  the  United  States,  but  particular- 
ly in  Texas.  Texas  didn’t  like  the  way 
Wilson  handled  Mexico,  and  the  governor 
of  Texas,  O.  B.  Colquitt,  had  no  hesitancy 
about  speaking  his  mind — and  that  of  his 
state.  But  Colquitt  passed  out  of  the  gov- 
ernorship, and  Ferguson,  a Wilson  man  suc- 
ceeded him. 

But  this  year  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Texas  democrats  to  nominate  a United 
States  senator  and  a few  congressmen.  Col- 
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head  and  wondering  what  happened 
to  him  and  why  those  people  down 
in  Texas  have  become  so  unrea- 
sonable all  of  a sudden. 

During  the  past  month  Wilson’s 
weathercock  foreign  policy  bas 
been  subjected  to  its  customary 
number  of  changes.  The  national 
guard  was  mobilized  and  rushed  in 
day  coaches  to  the  border.  There 
it  was  stopped,  pulled  off  the  border 
patrol,  and  assigned  to  training- 
camp  work.  Instead  of  "swinging 
on  to  victory"  with  Uncle  Sam  as 
the  recruiting  posters  had  ad- 
vertised, the  guardsmen,  many 
of  whom  had  forfeited  business 
chances  or  left  their  families  in 
distress,  marked  time,  sweltered 
in  the  scmitropic  heat,  or  curled 
up  with  the  cramps. 

The  wave  of  patriotism  which 
swept  over  the  country  when  the 
guard  was  ordered  south  has  re- 
solved itself  into  a wave  of  disgust 
and  general  disapproval  over  the 
manner  in  which  the  militia  was 
quitt  bobbed  up,  and  basing  his  campaign  transported  and  utilized.  The  guardsmen 
entirely  on  opposition  to  Wilson  and  Wil-  are  sore;  their  employers,  especially  those 
son’s  Mexican  policy,  ran  for  the  senate.  who  are  still  paying  the  salaries  of  the 
A lot  of  leather-lunged  anti-Wilson  men  ran  absentees,  are  sore;  their  families  are  sore, 
for  the  house. 

The  president  cast  an  eye  over 
the  situation,  and  decided  that  Col- 
quitt should  be  squelched.  So  he 
started  out  to  squelch  him  in  the 
approved  manner  by  throwing  the 
full  support  of  the  administration 
back  of  Senator  Culberson,  who 
was  a candidate  for  renomination. 

But  the  state  which  four  years 
ago  went  crazy  for  Wilson  turned 
completely  against  him  this  year, 
and  on  the  fateful  twenty-second 
of  July,  Colquitt  ran  some  30,000 
votes  ahead  of  Culberson,  while  five 
strictly  pro-Wilson  congressmen 
were  tumbled  down  into  defeat,  a 
sixth  going  by  the  board  in  a futile 
effort  to  beat  both  Colquitt  and 
Culberson.  “Cyclone”  Davis  went 
into  the  ruck  with  the  other  con- 
gressmen, claiming  that  “booze, 
hoodie,  and  big  business”  had 
brought  about  the  tragedy.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  is  still  rubbing  his 
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treat  with  Carranza  and  the  next 
lie  asks  Carranza  to  treat  with  him. 
One  day  he  says  he  won't  butt  into 
M exican  affairs  and  the  next  he 
butts  in,  head,  shoulders,  and  all. 

But,  ask  the  democrats  of  the 
republicans,  what  would  you  have 
done?  What  will  you  do? 

The  European  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration has  also  had  some  un- 
comfortable moments  during  the 
last  few  weeks.  The  “Deutschland” 
brought  trouble  with  her  when  she 
bobbed  up  in  Chesapeake  Bay.  The 
British  continued  to  show  their  dis- 
regard for  American  rights  by  re- 
fusing an  immediate  reply  to  the 
president’s  mail-seizure  note,  and 
by  placing  a number  of  American 
firms  on  a blacklist.  At  first  there 
seemed  to  be  a chance  that  the 
blacklist  would  prove  a difficult 
problem.  Then  the  British  am- 
bassador made  some  assurances 
which  appeared  to  remove  much  of 
the  difficulty.  Monday  night  before 
the  last  cabinet  meeting  in  July  the 
But  Mr.  Wilson  and  his  supporters  are  out  country  faced  a crisis.  Administration  offi- 
again  with  another  proclamation  that  the  cials  admitted  it.  Tuesday  afternoon,  after 
country  has  been  saved  once  more 
from  war. 

Secretary  Lansing  early  in  July 
curtly  informed  Carranza  that  the 
United  States  could  not  discuss 
with  him  the  withdrawal  of  our 
troops  from  Mexico  or  the  question 
of  policing  the  border.  Later  in 
July  acting  Secretary  of  State  Polk 
admitted  that  the  president  was 
content  to  take  up  the  matter  of 
withdrawal  with  the  insolent  first 
chief. 

If  it  is  possible,  as  Don  Quixote 
did,  to  attack  a windmill  success- 
fully, the  republicans  will  certainly 
make  a great  dent  in  Wilson’s  Mex- 
ican policy,  for  it  has  been  flapping 
its  wings  during  his  entire  adminis- 
tration, for  all  the  world  like  a 
huge  windmill  in  a seventy-mile 
gale.  One  day  Wilson  is  sending 
troops  across  the  Rio  Grande  to 
remain  there  until  they  get  Villa 
dead  or  alive.  The  next  day  he  is 

pulling  them  out  at  the  request  of  KIRBY,  in  New  York  World 

Carranza.  One  day  he  refuses  to  "See  what  Wilson  has  done!” 


KIRBY,  in  New  York  World 
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* At  Sea 


the  cabinet  meeting,  the  country  was  in- 
formed the  crisis  was  safely  passed  again. 

These  are  the  situations  and  the  condi- 
tions which  are  driving  not  only  the  demo- 
cratic hut  the  republican  campaign  mana- 
gers gray  with  worry.  The  democrats  have 
certainly  asked  properly:  What  would  you 
do  in  our  place?  And  at  the  same  time 
they  are  trying  to  do  something  themselves. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  but  little  has  been 
heard  lately  of  the  hyphenated  Americans. 
The  “Kaiser  against  Wilson”  slogan  appar- 
ently was  dropped  by  the  democrats  when 
Roosevelt  announced  for  Hughes  so  em- 
phatically and  intimated  the  kaiser  really 
preferred  Wilson.  The  republicans,  how- 
ever, have  taken  steps  to  offset  any  pro- 
German  charges,  and  one  of  their  acts  was 
to  name  D.  S.  Barry,  of  the  Providence 
Journal,  head  of  their  publicity  bureau. 
Barry  and  his  paper  were  largely  responsi- 
ble for  the  exposure  of  Dumba,  Von  Papen, 
and  Boy-Ed,  and  their  recall  to  Vienna  and 
Berlin,  respectively.  The  Providence  Jour- 
nal, the  most  bitterly  anti-German  paper 


'-DILUTED 

OH  A FICKEL  HAUBE  SPIKE  SAT  LITTLE  CHARLES  HUGHES. 
SINGING  "UNDILUTED. UNDILUTED. UNDILUTED 
AND  I SAID  TO  HIM: CHARLIE.  WHY  DO  “00  SIT, 

SIN&ING  UNDILUTED.  UNDILUTED.  UNDILUTED.' 

“IS  IT  WEAKNESS  OE  INTELLECT  BIRDIE  T I CRIED, 

' OR  A VERY  -foUGH  HYPHEN  IN  YOUR  LITTLE  INSIDE  ? 
WITH  A SHAKE  OF  HIS  POOR  LITTLE  HEAD  HE  REPUO. 
“UNDILUTED.  UNDILUTED.  UNDILUTED.' 


PLASCHKE,  in  Louisville  Times 


The  Keynote 
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in  the  country,  has  come  out  strongly  for 
Hughes. 

While  the  republicans  have  been  busy 
fortifying  themselves  against  democratic  as- 
saults on  the  hyphen  issue,  the  latter  have 
been  covertly  engaged  in  an  effort  to  corral 
the  hyphen  vote.  Representative  Lieb  of 
Indiana,  a democratic  congressman  who  is 
otherwise  distinguished  by  having  been  born 
in  Germany,  made  a set  speech  in  the  house 
a few  days  ago  in  which  he  told  why  he  has 
supported  Wilson  straight  through  the  Ger- 
man submarine  crisis.  The  democratic  cam- 
paign managers  put  in  an  order  for  1,000,000 
copies  of  this  speech  as  a starter  in  their 


plan  to  send  it  to  every  German  and  Aus- 
trian voter  in  the  United  States.  These 
copies  will  go  through  the  mails  postage 
free,  because  the  speech  is  frankable.  If 
they  win  only  a few  thousand  hyphenates, 
the  democrats  will  be  grateful.  But  the  fact 
that  they  are  being  sent  is  a certain  indi- 
cation that  Wilson  and  his  managers  are 
not  passing  up  any  chances  even  on  the 
hyphenates. 

Meanwhile  Hughes  has  lifted  the  lid  off 
the  campaign.  His  first  broadside,  his 
speech  of  acceptance  at  New  York,  raked 
Wilson  fore  and  aft.  The  Sphinx  of  a few 
months  ago  has  spoken,  and  what  he  says 
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DOHAHEY,  In  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

Volunteer! 

pleases  the  republicans  but  disgusts  the 
democrats. 

As  a phrasemaker  he  is  hardly  the  equal 
of  Roosevelt  or  Wilson.  His  “America 
first  and  America  efficient”  has  a 
sort  of  artificial  ring  to  it  that  will 
make  it  an  indifferent  campaign 
slogan.  Compare  this  with  the  “full 
dinner  pail”  slogan  of  McKinley, 
or  the  “free  silver"  issue  of  Bryan. 

“We  desire,”  he  said,  “that  the 
republican  party  be  the  agency  of 
achievement,  the  organ  of  the  ef- 
fective expression  of  dominant 
Americanism We  counte- 

nance no  covert  politics,  no  secret 
schemes.  We  are  unreservedly, 
devotedly,  whole-heartedly  for  the 
United  States.  That  is  the  rally- 
ing point  for  all  Americans 

I stand  for  the  unflinching  main- 
tenance of  American  rights  on  land 
and  sea.” 

Turning  to  the  Wilson  adminis- 
tration, he  pointed  out  all  its 
bungles  and  laid  bare  its  weak- 
nesses. Mexico,  as  one  editorial 
commentator  observed,  was  the 
best  thing  in  his  ammunition  chest, 
and  he  used  it  freely  and  at  length. 

Weakness  and  inexpertness,  he 


declared,  existed  where  there 
should  have  been  strength  and 
expertness.  Our  diplomacy  he 
branded  as  a dismal  record.  The 
administration  had  "utterly  failed 
to  perform  its  obvious  duty  to  se- 
cure protection  for  the  lives  and 
property  of  our  citizens  in  Mex- 
ico.” We  have  not  even  safe- 
guarded the  rights  of  Americans 
at  sea,  he  said.  “We  have  spoken 
brave  words,  but  despite  our  pro- 
tests the  lives  of  Americans  have 
been  destroyed.” 

He  came  out  for  national  pre- 
paredness — a preparedness  that 
would  mean  security,  but  not  mili- 
tarism. And,  what  is  especially  sig- 
nificant, he  indorsed  woman’s  suf- 
frage, believing,  as  he  said,  that 
equal  suffrage  was  inevitable. 

Republican  leaders  term  his 
speech  "an  inspiring  keynote." 
Democratic  leaders  refer  to  it  as  a 
reiteration  of  time-worn  issues. 
According  to  the  Philadelphia  Press,  the 
address  presented  the  republican  attitude 
and  aim  even  more  cogently  than  the  plat- 
form. 


HUBBARD,  in  Binghamton  Press 

Half  a Loaf  la  Better  Than  No  Bread 
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According  to  the  democratic  New  York 
Times,  his  "long  recital  of  old  Mexican 
history  leads  to  nothing.”  The  New  York 
World,  also  an  administration  paper,  refers 
to  his  speech  of  acceptance  as  “the  public 
confession  of  a candidate  who  is  without 
an  issue  and  without  a policy.”  “The  greater 
part  of  the  speech,”  says  the  Phildelphia 
Record,  “is  an  effort  to  befog  the  political 
issues  by  describing  a millennial  state  that 
will  result  from  electing  him  president.” 
Now  that  the  campaign  is  really  on  in 


Roosevelt,  and  Taft  are  all  scheduled  to 
speak  in  the  state.  Wilson  has  ordered  the 
oratorical  heavyweights  of  his  cabinet  to  go 
up  and  answer  them,  and  he  will  probably 
follow  himself.  Maine  is  to  be  the  ground 
of  a battle  royal  this  year.  It  is  from  there 
that  Wilson  hopes  to  send  back  his  answer 
to  the  people  of  Texas  who  treated  him 
so  rudely  on  that  twenty-second  day  of 
July. 


full  blast,  everyone  is  looking  forward  to 
the  Maine  election  in  the  second  week  of 
September.  Two  senators  are  to  be  elected 
there,  as  well  as  three  congressmen.  Hughes, 


THE  “wonder  boat” 
has  come  and  gone. 

Others  may  follow, 
but  their  comings  and  go- 
ings will  be  commonplace 
compared  with  the  miracle 
voyage  of  the  "Deutsch- 
land.” For  the  “Deutsch- 
land" was  more  than  a 
nine  days'  wonder.  It  was 
a Jules  Verne  dream  come 
true.  For  some  time  before  its  arrival 
rumors  to  the  effect  that  a fleet  of  com- 
mercial submarines  was  being  built  in 
Germany  for  transatlantic  trade  were  con- 
signed to  the  category  of  sea-serpent 
stories.  Submarine  merchantmen  plying 
between  two  continents — such  a thing  was 
impossible — visionary  I But  when  the 

"Deutschland"  bobbed  up  one  morning  in 
July  off  Hampton  Roads  and  proceeded 
leisurely  to  Baltimore,  the  eyes  of  the  world 
were  opened  to  the  possibilities  of  under- 
sea traffic.  Captain  Koenig's  voyage  will  go 


down  in  history,  together  with  the  exploits 
of  the  "Emden,"  as  furnishing  the  real 
romance  of  the  war.  Columbus  himself 
might  well  congratulate  the  German  navi- 
gator who,  defying  the  British  blockade, 
made  the  first  voyage  to  America  in  a U- 
boat. 

After  discharging  a cargo  of  dyestuffs  and 
taking  on  a cargo  of  nickel  and  rubber,  the 

submarine  has  again  taken  gambler’s 

chances,  and  at  the  present  writing  is 
“somewhere  at  sea,”  having  eluded  the 

cordon  of  allied  warships  that  have  been 
watching  the  Baltimore 
mouse  hole  from  the 
three-mile  limit.  She  may 
yet  be  captured  and  sunk, 
but  for  the  time  being,  at 
any  rate,  we  may  picture 
Captain  Koenig  and  his 
merry  crew  safely  snug- 
gling up  to  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean,  or  cautiously 
peeping  above  the  waves, 
regaling  themselves  mean- 
while with  new  phono- 
graph records  and  the  im- 
mortal Shakespeare. 

Much  as  America  has 
occasion  to  dislike 
U-boats,  there  would  be 
genuine  regret  here  if  the 
"Deutschland”  came  to 
grief.  As  a tribute  to  Ger- 
man resourcefulness  and 
ingenuity  she  was  wel- 
comed by  a nation  that 
believes  in  fair  play,  and 
even  the  English,  who  call 
themselves  good  sports- 
men, made  no  effort  to  be- 
little the  performance. 

For  a day  or  two  after 
the  arrival  of  the  strange 
sea  visitor  President  Wil- 
son and  congress  were 
somewhat  embarrassed, 
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Uncle  Sam:  "Haven't  a 'Lusitania*  settlement  on  board, 
have  you.  Captain?’’ 
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not  knowing  whether  to 
class  the  ‘'Deutschland”  as 
a man  of  war  or  as  a 
peaceful  merchantman. 

The  Utter  classification, 
however,  prevaile 
America  has  goods  to  sell. 

America  needs  German 
dyestuffs.  Therefore  we 
will  prove  our  neutrality 
by  selling  Germany  any- 
thing that  she  can  take 
away.  As  to  the  lesson  in 
preparedness  that  the 
“Deutschland"  brings, 
that,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will 
he  taken  to  heart.  Today 
the  voyage  appeals  to  the 
imagination.  Tomorrow 
it  will  be  a different  story, 
and  some  day,  possibly,  it  will  not  be  a 
“friendly  shark”  that  has  wandered  so  far 
from  its  base.  London,  wc  might  note, 
looks  upon  the  incident  rather  as  a joke 
on  Uncle  Sam.  London  believes  that  we 
received  a scare. 

The  German  press  is  naturally  jubilant 
over  Captain  Koenig's  feat.  Thus,  wc  read 
ill  Die  Post  of  Berlin: 

“The  end  of  the  war  is  brought  decidedly 
nearer  by  the  voyage  of  the  first  German 
mercantile  submarine  across  the  Atlantic. 

“It  is  more  than  possible  that  England, 
when  the  means  of  the  quadruple  entente 
to  beat  Germany  on  land  are  exhausted — - 
and  the  course  hitherto  of  the  big  offensive 
would  appear  to  show  that  this  must  be 
the  case  sooner  or  later— will  be  prepared 
to  recognize  German  naval  power  as  a 
factor  to  he  reckoned  with  in  the  eventual 
settlement  of  the  question  of  the  freedom 
of  the  seas.  Once  having  acknowledged  that 
principle.  England  will  have  tacitly  agreed 
to  the  most  important  of  Germany’s  war 
aims. 

"The  magnificent  exploit  of  the  'Deutsch- 
land' has  hastened  the  advent  of  that  much- 


CHUTES,  In  Ktm  York  Suit 

The  Friendly  Shark! 

longed-for  day,  for  in  the  face  of  what  has 
been  accomplished  by  our  superb  technical 
skill,  aided  by  the  brain  and  the  sinew  of 
our  boys  in  blue,  England  w'ill  perforce  have 
to  abandon  her  attitude  as  the  world's  dic- 
tator, and  to  set  the  ocean  routes  free  for 
Germany’s  world  navy.” 

According  to  the  Volkszeitung,  of 
Cologne,  England  will  try  in  vain  to  alter 
the  status  of  the  submarine  merchantman. 
To  quote: 

“If  the  English  wish  to  rid  themselves  of 
the  new  U-boat  liner  they  will  have  to  make 
up  their  minds  to  chase  her  on  the  high 
seas. 

“In  the  meantime,  with  all  their  cunning, 
the  English  will  fail  to  convince  the  Ameri- 
cans that  a merchant  ship  becomes  a war- 
ship owing  to  the  mere  fact  that  it  is  able 
to  travel  under  water.  No,  the  ‘Deutsch- 
land’ is  and  remains  a merchant  vessel,  and 
this  no  English  wriggling  can  controvert. 

“She  may  return  as  often  as  she  likes, 
and,  apart  from  merchandise,  she  may  also 
convey  mail  matter  of  every  description,  in- 
cluding such  as  emanates  from  the  German 
admiralty.” 
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KEHSE,  in  Htw  York  World 


"If,  after  slic  is  hailed, 
she  attempts  to  escape, 
she  does  so  at  her  own 
risk,  and  may  properly  be 
attacked  and  sunk.  But  to 
allow  the  attack  without 
warning  upon  an  unarmed, 
fragile  boat,  with  the 
lives  of  the  crew  at  the 
mercy  of  a single  shot, 
that  is  something  of  which 
we  refuse  to  believe  the 
United  States  capable." 

Such  a statement,  ac- 
cording to  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer,  is  astonish- 
ing, primarily  because  it 
expounds  international  law 
from  an  American  rather 
than  a German  viewpoint. 
“Did  Germany,”  asks  the 
Inquirer,  “visit  the  'Lusi- 
tania’? Did  she  visit  the 
'Arabic'?  Did  she  visit  the 
cross-Channel  boat  which 


Competition 


While  the  United  States 
interprets  the  submerging 
of  a vessel  of  the 
“Deutschland”  type  as  an 
attempt  to  escape  if  pur- 
sued, and  entitled  to  the 
“visit  and  search”  clause 
only  when  afloat,  the  ob- 
servations of  Doctor  von 
Jagow,  t h c German 
foreign  minister,  are  inter- 
esting. Says  the  min- 
ister: 

"We  claim  nothing  for 
this  new  type  of  mer- 
chantman save  that  she  is 
entitled  to  be  hailed, 
visited  and  the  crew- 
placed  itt  safety  before  she 
is  destroyed — the  precise 
rights  which  have  been  in- 
sisted upon  for  every 
other  merchant  ship  by 
the  United  States  govern- 
ment. 
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she  sunk  without  the  slightest  warning?  doesn't  like  the  feeling  of  it.  But  if  lie 
Her  argument  was  that  the  submarine  were  a game  man  or  a consistent  one  he 
was  fragile  and  could  not  expose  itself,  would  take  his  own  medicine." 
therefore  it  was  but  right  that  any  suspected  There  is  a good  deal  of  difference  be- 
ship  should  be  torpedoed  regardless  of  the  tween  running  a blockade  in  a single  in- 
murder  committed.  stance  and  rendering  a blockade  ineffective. 

“But  having  committed  murder  after  mur-  The  former  the  “Deutschland”  has  done, 
der,  having  made  herself  the  scourge  of  the.  According  to  the  British  contention,  not 
seas  and  sent  hundreds  of  innocent  men,  even  a fleet  of  freight-carrying  U-boats  can 
women  and  children  to  the  bottom,  comes  do  the  latter.  The  British  press  comments 
now  Foreign  Minister  von  Jagow  with  the  as  a whole  rather  heartily  on  the  German 
contention  that  a German  submarine  carry-  achievement,  but  the  tone  is  that  of  one 
ing  contraband  cargo  and  no  passengers,  who  can  afford  to  be  magnanimous, 
shall  enjoy  the  privileges  which  he  has  “it  would  be  churlish,"  says  the  London 
never  been  willing  to  allow  great  passenger  Daily  Graphic,  “not  to  admit  that  the  Ger- 
ships  to  enjoy.  mans  have  achieved  a remarkable  feat  in 

“Yes,  the  boot  is  on  the  other  leg,  and  he  sending  a submarine  cargo  boat  to  America. 

. . . It  is  quite 
possible  that  the 
voyage  was  a 
profitable  one  to 
the  owners  of  the 
vessel.  But  the 
Germans  can 
hardly  be  quite 
so  foolish  as  to 
imagine  that  the 
success  of  this 
solitary  sub- 
marine  has 
broken  our 
blockade.  Doubt- 
less it  will  always 
be  possible  for 
one  or  more  Ger- 
man submarines 
occasionally  t o 
slip  through  the 
various  forms  of 
naval  fence  with 
which  the  Eng- 
lish Channel  and 
the  North  Sea 
passage  respec- 
t i v e 1 y are 
guarded.  But  the 
risk  of  disaster  is 
immense,  and 
therefore,  re- 
garded from  the 
commercial  point 
of  view,  the  cost 
of  insurance 
would  alone  swal- 

BRINKERHOFF,  in  New  York  Evening  Mail  Copyright,  8.  8.  McClure  low  Up  a heavy 
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Unde  Sam:  "Joaephua.  it'a  a good  thing  for  ua  that  fellow  ia  peaceful!” 


profit.  Even  if 
there  were  no 
risk  of  capture  or 
destruction  i t 
would  be  a 
physical  impossi- 
bility for  a sub- 
marine service  to 
carry  any  appre- 
ciable quantity  of 
heavy  commodi- 
ties, such  as  corn 
or  cotton,  which 
Germany  now  so 
badly  needs.  This 
submarine  trip, 
therefore,  while  it 
undoubtedly  does 
credit  to  German 
enterprise  and 
seamanship, 
leaves  the  mari- 
t i m e situation 
where  it  was  be- 
fore.” 

The  Fall  Mall 
Gazette  c o m- 
ments  as  follows: 

“There  is  little 
use  in  pooh-pooh- 
ing the  German 
submarine  coup. 

It  cannot  have 
very  much  effect 
for  the  time  be- 
ing on  the  naval 
situation  or  the 
blockade;  but  it 
does  not  follow 
that  we  can  safe- 
ly ignore  it.  The 
submarine 
merchantman  is 
a totally  new  development,  and  might  in 
time  involve  a radical  alteration  in  offensive 
and  defensive  standards.  It  requires  little 
imagination  to  see  that  a blockade  would 
have  to  be  conducted  on  very  different  lines 
if  any  considerable  fleet  of  submersible 
merchantmen  was  engaged  in  running  the 
blockade. 

“Even  five  such  vessels — and  the  German 
agents  of  the  new  line  in  America  claim 
no  more  than  this  themselves— could  make 
little  impression  on  the  existing  conditions 
of  the  blockade. 


“The  immediate  consequences  of  the  coup 
are  hard  to  foretell.  In  view  of  the  recent 
history  of  the  submarine  controversy  be- 
tween America  and  Germany,  it  is  conceiv- 
able that  the  mercantile  service  is  only  a 
ruse  to  revive  the  whole  question,  and  com- 
mit the  United  States  to  new  precedents  in 
favor  of  Germany.  If  the  new  line  can  be 
established  it  follows  that  the  question  of 
defensive  armaments  will  arise,  and  the  op- 
portunity for  all  sorts  of  tricks  and  dodges 
will  be  created.  We  imagine,  however, 
that  the  United  States  will  find  a good 
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STANLEY,  in  Cincinnati  Tima-Star 

An  Old  Customer  Comes  Back  Again 


army  reached  Paris,  Petrograd, 
London,  and  other  scheduled 
points.  The  fatuity  of  the  idea  was 
not  expected  by  the  German  gov- 
ernment to  strike  the  docile 
Michael.  How  should  he  know 
that  it  would  require  a hundred 
thousand  submarines  of  the  capac- 
ity of  the  ‘Deutschland’  to  keep 
Germany  supplied?  Not  even  the 
German  Michael,  who  has  been 
taught  to  believe  that  all  things  are 
possible  for  Germany,  could  swal- 
low such  a mouthful  of  submarines. 
The  fact  is  that  Germany  is  re- 
duced to  the  perpetration  of  marine 
‘stunts'  in  order  to  bolster  up  the 
belief  that  she  is  still  a maritime 
state.” 

Of  the  American  comment,  per- 
haps the  most  interesting  is  that  of 
the  Providence  Journal,  which 
doesn’t  like  Germany  or  the  Ger- 
mans, and  seldom  neglects  an  op- 
portunity of  saying  so.  Says  the 
Journal: 

"Whether  or  not  this  first  cross- 


answer to  the  challenge  in  spite 
of  the  difficulties — an  answer  that 
will  make  it  impossible  for  German 
under-water  liners  to  play  Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  with  our 
shipping  or  hunt  in  couples  with 
fully  armed  submarines.” 
“Theatrical  bluff — a bit  of  Ger- 
man histrionics,”  is  the  way  the 
London  Daily  Express  character- 
izes the  exploit.  It  proceeds: 

“The  whole  business  is  really  a 
complex  plot  to  annoy  the  United 
States,  to  hamper  us,  and  to  amuse 
the  bewildered  German  people.  We 
were  to  be  put  into  a false  position 
by  the  institution  of  a regular 
under-water  service  of  ships  from 
German  ports  whereby  our  block- 
ade of  Germany  would  be  made  to 
look  foolish,  and,  incidentally,  quite 
illegal.  The  German  people,  awak- 
ened rudely  from  the  dream  of 
great  supplies  from  the  East  which 
were  to  follow  the  Balkan  adven- 
ture, were  to  be  deluded  into  ex- 
pecting submarine  supplies  to  ward 
off  starvation  until  the  German 
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THE  BOCHE  SUBMARINE  IN  AMERICA 


"Look,  mamma,  maybe  it's  the  same  one  that  torpedoed  the  ship 
papa  was  on." 

A cartoon  that  aroused  much  comment  in  France. 
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Bremen  trader.  It  bas  a warm 
sympathetic  interest  in  its  safe  re- 
turn to  port  and  voyages  by  other 
ships  of  the  same  kind.  The  sub- 
marine blockade  runner  has  won 
the  admiration  of  the  Baltimore 
people,  and,  after  all,  trade  is  trade 
to  a neutral,  and  if  the  Germans 
can  carry  on  their  sea  traffic  they 
have  the  same  right  to  good  will  as 
have  the  allies.  Baltimore,  too,  is 
far  from  missing  the  point  of  its 
own  advantage.  But  all  this  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  complica- 
tions that  may  arise  through 
failure  of  the  ship  to  make  a safe 
return  or  because  of  attack  even 
though  it  shall  successfully  elude 
the  attacker.  Here  would  rise 
questions  that  would  give  the 
United  States  concern  of  a different 
nature  than  that  of  any  other  case 
of  neutral  complications.” 

According  to  the  Des  Moines 
ing,  under  and  upon  the  Atlantic,  is  the  Register  and  Leader,  Germany  by  sending 
forerunner  of  a revolution  in  peaceful  ocean  over  the  "Deutschland”  has  already  broken 
traffic,  we  shall  not  be  left  long  to  wonder  the  blockade, 
about  its  present  significance  in  the 
eyes  of  the  rejoicing  Germans. 

They  will  burst  themselves  pro- 
claiming that  the  enemy  no  longer 
rules  the  sea,  and  our  imagination 
will  be  stirred  by  the  picture  of  in- 
numerable ‘Deutschlands’  scurry- 
ing hither  and  thither  under  the 
seven  seas,  delivering  the  Teuton 
powers  from  the  hardships  of  the 
blockade. 

“Oh,  yes,  a great  deal  will  he 
made  out  of  the  voyage,  so  calmly 
finished  ‘without  incident’ — if  so 
carefully  planned  with  effects  in 
mind  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
transatlantic  commerce. 

"Discounting  their  exuberance, 
the  Germans  are  entitled  to  express 
satisfaction  over  this  unique  ex- 
ploit. It  is  an  admirable  perform- 
ance.” 

The  cordiality  expressed  by 
Baltimore  toward  the  unique 
visitor  is  reflected  in  the  columns 
of  the  Baltimore  American.  We 
read: 

"Baltimore  is  elated  above 
measure  at  the  coming  of  the 
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Assorted  Cargo  for  the  Return  Trip 
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“Lieutenant,  should  I also  wrap  up  the  hands 
of  the  little  girl?" 


LEAVING  the  Meudon  Val-Fleury  sta- 
tion, I saw  Hermann-Paul  waiting  for 
me  in  his  little  two-passenger  run- 
about. It  was  a fine,  misty  spring  morning, 
the  sun  occasionally  peeping  through  the 
cloud  rifts. 

The  master  told  me  that  we  might  expect 
rough  riding.  “They  have  been  trying  out 
the  big  military  tractors  and  the  heavy  auto- 
mobile chassis,"  he  said,  “and  that  accounts 
for  all  these  awful  ruts." 

Meudon,  the  gay  Meudon  of  trysts  and 
moonlight  promenades,  had  been  trans- 
formed into  a military  camp.  The  station 
platform  was  crowded  with  uniformed  sol- 
diers of  all  branches;  men  on  furlough  in 
their  suits  of  faded  blue  like  dirty  water, 
showing  with  pride  holes  torn  in  their  coats 
by  rifle  balls;  convalescents  wearing  the  old 
red  pantaloons,  used  only  by  those  behind 
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the  fighting  line,  often  with  one  leg  folded 
up;  zouaves  whose  baggy  trousers,  for- 
merly blood-red,  have  now  changed  to  an 
earthy  color;  Belgians  in  long  brown  coats, 
who  never  smile,  and  British  Tommies 
spick  and  span  as  if  they  had  just  stepped 
from  a bandbox. 

The  women,  in  passing,  glance  at  the  war 
crosses  and  smile. 

Notwithstanding  my  amiable  conductor’s 
warning,  I found  the  drive  rather  easy,  for 
the  low  little  "voiturette”  spun  swiftly 
along  the  observatory  parkway,  and  was 
soon  deep  in  the  woods.  It  was  in  mid- 
April;  the  hedges  and  trees  were  still  leaf- 
less, but  the  soft  air  and  the  smell  of  the 
moist  earth  gave  you  a sensation  of  being 
miles  away  from  Paris. 

My  guide  pointed  out  to  me  among  the 
deeper  tones  of  brown  a lighter  spot,  a 


From  La  Grande  Guerre  par  les  Artistes 
The  Class  of  *17:  "Gee,  I wish  I 'were  wounded!” 
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From  La  Baionnetle.  Paris 
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than  our  artist.  Restored, 
it  now  forms  an  irregular 
structure  around  a low 
tower,  built  of  the  pleasing 
old-rose  brick  character- 
istic of  the  Louis  XIII 
period,  and  with  high  loz- 
enge-paned  windows 
which  remind  you  of  visits 
to  a maiden  aunt  or  to  a 
favorite  grandmother  in 
some  provincial  corner  of 
France. 

A family  of  silver-haired 
Airdales  r u s h e s up  to 
greet  you  affectionately 
when  the  gardener  opens 
the  gate.  In  the  near-by 
orchard  the  fruit  trees  are 
in  blossom.  There  are  so 
many  beautiful  and  charm- 
ing things  about  this  home 


Kultur  in  Summer 

young  fawn  that  had  stopped  for  an  instant. 

“The  fawns  know  well,”  said  Hermann- 
Paul,  "that  this  is  a week  day.  On  Sun- 
days they  leave  the  park  to  the  Parisians 
and  take  refuge  nobody  knows  where;  but 
they  are  not  a bit  afraid  of  us.” 

The  artist  explained  how  he  had  made  a 
recluse  of  himself,  narrat- 
ing from  the  beginning 
the  history  of  his  her- 
mitage. 

The  Tower  of  Villebon, 
which  he  has  made  his  res- 
idence, dates  from  the 
early  seventeenth  century. 

Bought  by  Louvois,  Louis 
XIV’s  minister,  from  its 
original  owner,  the  cha- 
teau later  passed  to  the 
Grand  Dauphin,  who  used 
it  as  a hunting  pavilion 
while  he  kept  court  at 
Meudon.  After  various 
fortunes  the  Tour  de  Vil- 
lebon remained  for  a long 
time  uninhabited,  its  isola- 
tion in  the  midst  of  the 
forest  deterring  prospect- 
ive purchasers.  When 
finally  it  was  put  up  at 
public  auction  no  other  Kultur  in  Winter 

bidder  presented  himself  Two  wood  cuts  from  Hermann-Paul's  Four  Seasons  of  Kultur. 


that  I am  obliged  to  pass 
them  by  in  silence,  for 
there  would  be  no  end  of  description.  I 
shall  only  state  that  it  conveys  an  impres- 
sion of  exquisite  simplicity,  a bit  old- 
fashioned  and  with  the  rustic  touch;  and 
that  everything  is  beautiful  not  because  it 
was  expressly  made  so,  but  because  it  just 
so  happened. 
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Most  interesting  of  all  is  the  master’s 
studio.  With  his  old-school  courtesy  he 
showed  me  all  his  sketches,  demonstrating 
the  evolution  of  his  art.  I was  indeed 
astonished — and  somewhat  embarrassed  by 
my  astonishment — to  find  such  a variety  in 
his  work,  and  such  original  processes,  when 
I thought  I had  come  to  see  only  the  great 
cartoonist  who  had  so  curiously  resurrected 
the  wood  engraver’s  art. 

Hermann-Paul  told  me,  his  sketches  in 
his  hand,  how  he  had  always  striven  for 
simplicity  and  more  and  more  rigid  con- 
centration of  the  means  of  expression.  To 
bring  out  the  essential,  to  visualize  and 
touch  the  internal  force  which  produces  the 
effect,  this  is  the  end  he  has  always  pursued 
with  the  most  unflagging  energy.  "It  does 
not  displease  me,”  he  remarked  smilingly, 
"to  be  even  a little  too  much  hermetic.” 

He  placed  before  me  on  an  easel  a 
marine  sketch  done  in  ink  with  heavy,  bold 
black  strokes.  The  curves  of  the  clouds,  the 
undulating  lines  of  the  shore,  for  a moment 
left  the  eye  uncertain;  but  taking  a more 
distant  view,  the  whole  suddenly  became 
animated  with  strange  life,  as  though  one 
could  even  hear  the  moaning  of  the  wind 
that  agitated  and  shaped  it  all. 

To  Hermann-Paul  art  embraces  life  in  its 
entirety.  “To  reproduce  something,  you 
must  have  it  under  your  eye,”  he  told  me, 
“but  as  this  is  not  always  possible,  you  must 
treasure  it  in  your  memory.  Your  eye  must 
be  filled  with  the  most  comprehensive  gal- 
lery of  forms  and  images.  A universal  curi- 
osity is  the  prime  requisite  of  our  profes- 
sion; we  must  know  by  heart  all  forms  of 
life.” 

While  he  was  speaking  a servant  brought 
in  the  morning's  mail.  I insisted  that  he 
open  it,  but  after  a glance  at  the  inscriptions 
he  said:  “No  need  to  do  that  now.  I have 
one  son  at  Verdun  and  another  in  the  avi- 
ation corps  at  Ste.  Menehould.  It  is 
enough  that  I sec  their  handwriting." 

After  a while,  however,  I discreetly  with- 
drew to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  glancing 
through  the  precious  letters,  and  occupied 
myself  in  studying  the  sketches  on  the 
walls,  marveling  at  their  intensity  and 
quaint  manner  of  execution.  They  were  at 
the  same  time  modern  and  almost  Egyp- 
tian in  style. 

“These  sketches,”  said  the  artist,  “were 


made  long  ago,  after  the  pastels  of  Latour; 
that  is,  they  are  interpretations — not  copies.” 

Rather  strange  interpretations  indeed, 
which  brought  out  in  the  exquisite  faces  of 
eighteenth  century  granddames  an  almost 
tragic  air.  The  eyes,  the  nose,  the  mouth, 
in  sharp  black  crayon  lines,  stand  out  boldly. 

“Those,”  explained  the  artist,  “are  the 
salient  parts,  the  solid  foundations  of  a 
physiognomy." 

The  rest  is  scarcely  indicated,  but  it  is 
wonderful  to  note  how  a deft  touch  of 
umber,  barely  recognizable,  suffices  to  wrap 
the  complexion  in  soft,  velvety  light. 

Hermann-Paul  is  certainly  a great  por- 
traitist, and  numerous  portraits  of  his  chil- 
dren and  his  friends— in  colored  crayon, 
individual  in  execution — are  particularly 
striking  by  the  intense  characterization  and 
the  charm  of  their  vivid  illumination. 

“I  think,”  observed  my  host  with  modest 
satisfaction,  "that  I have  kept  well  within 
French  tradition,”  and  he  mentioned  the 
name  of  Clouet.  And  when  I asked  him  to 
define  French  tradition  in  painting,  he 
replied:  “I  couldn’t  say;  it  is  a certain  taste, 
a certain  sense  of  being  of  the  same  family. 
I belong  to  the  old  French  bourgeoisie  that 
can  trace  its  ancestry  back  to  the  fifteenth 
century.” 

"And  I,”  I said — because  of  the  name 
Hermann— “thought  you  came  from  Alsace.” 

“No.  One  of  my  forefathers  lived  in 
Jura,  and  it  was  due  to  our  nearness  to 
Switzerland  that  Hermann  became  a family 
name.” 

He  smiled  reminiscently,  and  added; 
"Hermann  and  Dorothea!  Nowadays  French 
children  are  called  Sergius,  Nadia,  and  the 
like.” 

On  a spacious  ctagerc  are  displayed  a 
number  of  wood  engravings,  thick  squares 
of  cherry  and  pear  wood,  liberally  smeared 
with  printer’s  ink.  One  might  say  that  these 
ornate  intaglios  were  prepared  for  some 
Japanese  cabinet  or  some  renaissance 
armoire.  Hermann-Paul  seems  to  handle 
them  with  love.  More  and  more  his  art 
shows  a partiality  for  these  woodcuts. 

Primarily  because  of  the  simplification 
the  work  demands,  and  because  of  the  cheap 
circulation  it  permits,  he  prefers  this 
method.  His  ambition  is  to  work  for  the 
people,  to  respond  to  the  heart  throbs  of 
France. 
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He  showed  me  a series  of  engravings  in 
preparation,  called  "Les  Braves.”  Bayard — 
the  “Chevalier  sans  peur  et  sans  reproche;” 
Du  Guesclin — the  famous  constable  of 
Charles  the  Wise;  and  Joan  of  Arc — figures 
treated  in  an  ancient  manner,  and  with  cap- 
tions in  naive  verse,  which  his  publisher 
hopes  to  bring  out  at  the  modest  price  of  50 
centimes  each.  Here  also  is  the  War  Cal- 
endar, a print  in  colors  for  each  month, 
synthesizing  the  events  of  the  great  war, 
and  intended  to  be  hung  on  the  walls  of 
humble  cottages  as  mementoes  of  these 
stirring  days. 

Here  we  have,  too,  the  French  chansons 
of  bygone  centuries,  and  of  the  twentieth — 
Hermann-Paul’s  muse  is  frank,  and  even 
brutal.  He  loves  everything  in  life  and 
fears  no  realities.  He  has  no  desire  to 
embellish  or  mask;  one  might  even  say  that 
he  affects  crudities,  and  undoubtedly  it  is 
this  taste  that  has  driven  him  in  the  autumn 
of  his  life  to  seek  seclusion  in  the  Tower  of 
Villebon  in  the  midst  of  the  Meudon  forest, 
where  he  lives  amid  the  rains  and  snows  of 
fall  as  well  as  amid  the  roses  of  summer. 


On  parting  I had  a glimpse  of  the  charm- 
ing woman,  of  the  type  occasionally  met  in 
“le  monde,”  who  has  consented  to  share  his 
retreat.  Hermann-Paul  married  Mme. 
Pauline  Menard-Dorian,  wed  “en  premieres 
noces”  to  Georges  Hugo,  grandson  of  the 
great  poet. 

There  are,  I believe,  few  foreigners  of 
distinction  who  have  not  visited  Mme. 
Menard-Dorian's  salon  in  Rue  de  la  Faisan- 
derie.  Here  all  new  lights  in  literature  and 
art  are  welcome.  The  Scandinavian  literary 
movement,  of  which  Bjornson  was  the 
prophet,  had  its  headquarters  here.  Albert 
Thomas,  the  British  undersecretary  for 
munitions,  was  once  a member  of  the  house- 
hold, as  tutor  for  Madame’s  children. 
Vandervelde,  the  exiled  Belgian  minister, 
has  actually  held  councils  of  state  there. 
Here  one  finds  a delicate  atmosphere  of 
bohemianism,  a care-free  spirit,  and  an 
absence  of  convention. 

It  is  not  the  only  salon  in  Paris  which, 
once  hospitable  to  excess,  and  open  to  all 
nationalities  alike,  has  been  obliged  to  draw 
the  line. 


From  ta  Baionntllt,  Paris 


The  Bad  Shepherd 


iVANS.it  Btllinort  Antrim 

Mailed  Fiat 


The  fears  raised  as  to  a secondary 
boycott — a boycott  of  firms  trading 
with  those  who  trade  with  the 
blacklisted — seem  more  theoretical 
than  actual.  Great  Britain  has 
given  us  assurances  that  such  an 
application  of  the  boycott  is  not 
contemplated,  and  that  the  order 
pertains  merely  to  British  citizens 
and  affects  their  dealings  with  Ger- 
man firms  wherever  domiciled. 

Many  of  these  firms,  it  is  pointed 
out,  knew  in  advance  that  they  were 
to  be  blacklisted,  and  by  no  means 
received  the  news  with  "painful 
surprise."  Several  of  them,  it  ap- 
pears, have  acted  as  agents  for  the 
German  government,  sending  sup- 


THE  blacklisting  of  some 
eighty  American  business 
firms  by  Great  Britain  under 
her  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act 
has  stirred  up  a sort  of  a tempest 
in  a teapot.  President  Wilson  in 
a sharp  note  of  protest  states  that 
the  announcement  has  been  re- 
ceived with  “the  most  painful  sur- 
prise,” though,  in  reality,  England 
has  done  nothing  new.  The  dis- 
astrous effects  of  such  a policy 
upon  the  trade  of  the  United  States, 
according  to  the  note,  are  obvious. 

There  are  well-known  remedies 
and  penalties  for  breaches  of  block- 
ade, Great  Britain  is  warned,  but 
our  chief  executive  rather  evades 
the  issue  and  fails  to  state  definitely 
what  they  are.  Will  we  refuse  to 
be  responsible  for  the  lives  of 
Americans  on  British  liners,  thus 
inviting  German  U-boats  to  tor- 
pedo them?  Will  we  place  an  em- 
bargo on  ammunition  > Will  we 
refuse  further  loans  to  the  allies? 

In  many  quarters  the  state  de- 
partment note  is  regarded  as  being 
principally  for  home  consumption. 


McCUTCHEOM,  in  Chicago  Tribune  Copyrifbt.  John  T.  McCutcbeon 
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plies  to  German  sea  raiders,  and 
otherwise  aiding  the  fatherland. 
Some  are  said  to  have  masqueraded 
as  Swiss  or  Alsatian  concerns. 
Renegade  Englishmen,  it  is  alleged, 
have  traded  to  their  own  pro...  th 
these  enemy  business  houses,  sell- 
ing their  souls  for  a handful  of 
silver. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  patri- 
otic Americans  object  to  Britain’s 
high-handedness.  In  plain,  if  im- 
polite, terms  they  refer  to  England 
as  a hog.  The  blacklist,  they  con- 
tend, is  only  piling  an  additional 
insult  on  top  of  others  already 
offered.  The  censorship  of  the 
mails  and  the  cables,  the  detention 


FITMTKIC*.  In  SI.  Unit  Fosl-DItptM 
Seeds  for  Another  Conflict 


of  American  consignments,  and  the 
seizure  of  American  merchantmen 
are  cited  as  instances  of  British 
arrogance. 

Here,  at  least,  is  a good  argu- 
ment for  a larger  navy,  and  for  a 
merchant  marine  which  will  make 
the  United  States  independent  of 
British  bottoms,  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  argument  will  be 
put  forward  strongly  in  congress. 

According  to  Shipping  Illus- 
trated, a publication  devoted  to  the 
maritime  carrying  trade,  a number 
of  names  on  the  blacklist  will  be 
easily  recognized  as  having  been 
active  subagents  of  the  German 
government 

“Another  point  in  connection 
with  the  blacklist,"  adds  this  news- 
paper, "is  that  it  is  destined  to 
strike  at  certain  Englishmen  who, 
believing  that  it  is  their  duty  as 
Britons  to  add  to  the  collective 
wealth  of  the  British  empire  by 
lining  their  own  pockets  first,  do 
not  hesitate  to  deal  with  those  sus- 
pected firms,  as  long  as,  in  the 
parlance  of  the  day,  they  can  get 
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that  have  been  making 
honest  efforts  to  retain 
their  trade  under  the 
conditions  created  by  the 
war,  deserve  the  respect 
of  ail  Americans.  But 
we  can  have  nothing  but 
contempt  for  the  Ger- 
mans that  attempt  to 
pass  muster  among  sub- 
jects of  the  allied  gov- 
ernment in  the  guise  of 
Alsatians  or  Swiss,  while 
the  dictionary  does  not 
contain  strong  enough 
words  to  express  our 
loathing  of  the  British- 
ers that  have  been  mixed 
up  (for  a consideration) 
with  the  dirty  work  of 
the  rapscallions  in  the 
pay  of  the  kaiser's  emis- 
saries." 


away  with  it.  Now  that 
an  official  blacklist  has 
been  published,  those 
worthy  subjects  of  the 
empire  upon  which  the 
sun  never  sets  will  be 
compelled  either  to  tem- 
per their  activities  on  be- 
half of  Number  One  with 
more  discretion,  or  take 
out  citizenship  papers,  or 
go  hack  homo.  One  of 
the  most  sickening  things 
of  the  hour  is  to  hear  indi- 
viduals shouting  them- 
selves hoarse  about  their 
country’s  greatness,  while 
they  are  doing  ilieir  bit  to 
undermine  the  economic 
policy  of  their  country  in 
its  present  struggle.  We 
all  admire  pluck  and  sin- 
cerity wherever  wc  find  it, 

.but  despise  the  sneak  and 
:the  poltroon.  The  true  HlHSt.  In  Hew  Yorh  World 
•German  firms  in  our  midst 
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how?  It  is  a problem  for  the  au- 
thorities at  Washington,  and  yet 
one  method  suggests  itself.  Would 
it  not  be  entirely  feasible  to  re- 
fuse clearance  papers  to  any  ves- 
sel that  should  discriminate? 

‘‘What  the  United  States  lacks, 
of  course,  is  an  adequate  merchant 
marine.  Some  day  when  common 
sense  prevails  at  Washington  we 
shall  have  it.  Meanwhile  we  are 
forced  to  rely  upon  foreign  bot- 
toms. Certainly  these  can  be  con- 
trolled in  a certain  measure. 

“England  has  blundered  in  creat- 
ing a blacklist — a mere  drop  in  the 
bucket  of  commerce.  She  would 
do  well  to  retrieve  the  error." 

Far-reaching  effects  of  the  Brit- 
ish order  are  seen  by  the  New  York 
World  which  believes  that  unless 
England  uses  the  boycott  cau- 
tiously she  will  have  occasion  to 
regret  it. 

IKWUTOH.  !•  ANMfa /rarMj  "The  identical  statements  made 

John  Bull:  "Wot  a most  ‘orrible  ^ull  Hive  maydel"  by  Ambassador  Spring-Rice  in 

Many  editors  declare  that  England  has  Washington  and  I.ord  Robert  Cecil  in  Lon- 
blundered  in  extending  her  blacklist  to  don  relative  to  the  British  blacklisting  of 
America.  What  little  she  will  gain 
by  doing  so,  they  argue,  will  by 
no  means  compensate  for  the  loss 
of  good  will  and  sympathy  that 
will  result.  The  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer sees  the  possibility  of  a 
more  extended  boycott,  and  urges 
a merchant  marine  in  order  to  off- 
set its  consequences.  It  says: 

“That  England  has  the  right  to 
forbid  its  subjects  to  deal  with  cer- 
tain firms,  whether  of  the  United 
States  or  any  other  country,  can 
hardly  be  disputed,  we  should  im- 
agine. It  isn’t  the  denial  of  direct 
t-ade  to  which  we  can  enter  pro- 
test so  much  as  it  is  the  indirect 
effects.  Suppose  British  vessels 
were  to  refuse  to  carry  the  con- 
signments of  blacklisted  firms — 
consignments  to  other  countries 
than  England.  What  then? 

“That  would  amount  to  a boy- 
cott. That  would  be  a matter 
which  could  not  be  passed  over  in 
silence  or  with  a mere  communica- 
tion expressing  indignation.  It  Sr/ULCr,  la  CJadeaifl  Tlmtt-Slu 

would  call  for  retaliation.  But  Maybe  He‘a  Only  Reading  the  Poet  Cards 
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HcCUTCHEON,  In  Chicago  Tribune  . ('.owrtetu.  j»iu.  T.  Mccuubm 

HIS  MOST  VULNERABLE  SPOT 

“Of  course,  John,  if  you  don’t  think  I ought  to  protect  the  rights  of  my  citizens — 
why,  rather  than  make  you  feel  badly — I WON’T.” 
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American  business  houses,”  says  the  World, 
"are  highly  reassuring  as  to  the  purpose  of 
the  London  government.  Both  assert  that 
the  measure  will  not  be  applied  to  neutrals; 
that  it  will  not  even  in  the  case  of  enemies 
affect  existing  contracts,  and  that  there  is 
no  intention  to  prohibit  trade  with  the  pro- 
scribed houses  except  on  the  part  of  British 
subjects. 

"With  these  limitations  it  is  possible  that 
the  policy  has  justification  in  international 
law.  It  is  one  thing  to  promulgate  such  a 
rule,  however,  and  another  to  enforce  it. 
Administration  in  all  such  cases  becomes 
more  important  than  legislation.  There  is 
no  denial  that  British  nationals  have  been 
forbidden  to  trade  with  certain  Americans 
who  are  said  to  be  in  sympathy  with  Ger- 
many. A disposition  has  been  manifested 
here  and  abroad  already  on  the  part  of 
British  and  neutral  traders  to  sever  business 
relations  with  houses  not  blacklisted  that 
venture  to  do  business  with  blacklisted  firms. 

"Thus  the  terrors  of  the  boycott  are  let 
loose  in  spite  of  the  protestations  of  British 
officials,  and  that  they  will  have  a wide  in- 
fluence upon  individuals  unless  the  London 
government  is  at  great  pains  to  adhere 
strictly  to  law  is  practically  certain.  In  un- 
disputed control  of  the  sea,  Great  Britain’s 
resort  to  the  measure  as  now  modified  be- 
comes more  than  ever  a mystery  of  vexa- 
tion and  folly.” 


THE  OUTCAST 

Frits:  “Ach.  act  It  will  not  bs  like  tbs  old 
times,  sfter  all.” 

The  Providence  Journal,  which  for  some 
months  has  been  active  in  exposing  German 
plots  in  the  United  States,  believes  that  the 
blacklist  order  hits  only  those  firms  that 
deserve  it  Our  protest,  according  to  this 
newspaper,  lacks  sincerity,  and  is  intended 
only  to  impress  the  voters.  It  continues: 

"It  appears  that  some  of  the  American 
firms  on  the  proscribed  list  have  not  had 
the  effrontery  to  appeal  to  the  state  depart- 
ment for  relief.  They  are  well  aware  that 
they  have  been  ‘caught  with  the  goods,’ 
though  they  probably  have  no  objection  to 
seeing  the  government  at  Washington  take 
up  the  cudgels  in  their  behalf.” 
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NOT  ALL  OF  THE  AMERICAN  MAIL  WILL  BE  HELD  UP 
John  Bull:  " ’Ere’s  your  stuff,  Wally.  Don’t  forget  our  country’s  needs." 


Rival  firms 
oerate  ef- 
b o o k orders 
every  sell- 
L win  their 
^ vor.  Paid 
tainers — tin 
■A  court  jest 


Daniel  J. 
Thompson 
of  Thompson 
& Carter. 
Dry  Goods 


AROUND  late  August  or  in  early  September  the 
streets  are  filled  with  strange  and  beaming  faces. 
Groups  of  men  are  smoking  extra-black  and  fat  cigars. 
Sitting  around  restaurant  tables  they  toy  with  expensive 
food  and  lead  the  applause  at  the  popular  musical  shows. 
The  way  that  they  have  to  ride  everywhere  in  taxicabs 
would  suggest  that  they  began  life  as  A.  D.  T.  messenger 
boys  and  got  all  their  walking  then.  A holiday  atmosphere 
marks  these  people  apart  from  ordinary  citizens. 

This  is  the  great  invading  tribe  known  as  “the-out-of- 
town-buyers."  In  the  old  nursery  rhyme  the  alleged  object 
of  the  trip  to  market  was  “to  buy  a fat  pig."  Even  then  it 
was  a gay  and  festive  occasion  for  the  buyer  went  and 
returned  to  the  lilting  rhythm  of 

“riggety  jig.  riggety  jig.” 

Visiting  royalty  could  ask  for  no  better  treatment  or 
for  more  kow-towing  than  these  visitors  receive.  It  is 
for  them  that  the  stage  is  set  in  all  the  wholesale  es- 
tablishments. The  buyers  are  the  princes  who  storm  the 


A Wide- 
Awake 
Fashion 
Model 


THE  BUYERS  ARE 

B\|  Helen6 


sleeping  castle  and  wake  it  up  after  the 
bctwecn-scason  nap.  The  now  wide- 
awake beauties  promenade  for  the  visi- 
tors' benefit,  up  and  down  green  velvet 
carpets,  bedecked  in  advanced  models  of 
gowns,  suits,  furs,  hats. 


make  dcs- 
forts  to 
and  try  by 
ing  art  to 
royal  fa- 
enter- 
modern 
ers  — show 
town 
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to  the  visitors.  To  be  entertained  like  an  out-of-town 
buyer  is  some  experience. 


Daniel  J.  Thomp- 
son & Carter,'  dry 
comes  to  the  big 
ing.  For  the 


A Timid 
Young 
Woman 
Just 

Promoted 
to  the 
Dignity 
of  Buyei 


son,  of  the  firm  of  Thomp- 
goods,  Cyclone,  Kansas, 
city  to  do  his  own  buy- 
twelve  years  he  has 
brought  his  second 
wife  with  him.  They 
stop  at  a hotel  more  fa- 
mous for  its  “air  of  quiet 
elegance”  than  for  its 
gaiety.  Mr.  Thompson 
does  not  require  any  enter- 
taining by  the  firms  he  pat- 
ronizes. He  is  a close  buyer 
and  one  of  those  ‘‘C 
plus  1”  credits. 

While  he  goes 
about  the 
wholesale 
district  on 
business,  his 
wife  waits  at  the 
hotel  for  him  to 
return  to  have 
luncheon  with  her. 

The  summer 
shows  are  written 
for  those  persons 
whose  names  are  daily 
listed  in  the  column 
headed  ‘‘Arrival  of  Buyers;” 
merce  as: 

Bozeman,  Mont. — M.  Lazarus  Sons;  B.  Garrity;  cloth- 
ing, men’s  furnishing  goods;  Royal  George. 

Llano,  Tex. — The  Wonder  Store;  H.  Gladstone;  general 
merchandise;  5c  and  10c  goods;  Grand  Hotel. 

Selma,  Ala. — A.  Frank  Company;  S.  Cohen;  work  shirts, 
pants,  overalls;  Great  Northern. 

Okmulgee,  Okla. — The  Palais  Royal  Shop;  Sol  Loftus; 
women  and  misses  ready-to-wear;  Blitz;  Cauldron. 

Out-of-town  buyers  enjoy  to  the  full  the  glass  run- 
ways, and  throwing  back  and  forth  from  the  stage  toy 
balloons  and  baseballs,  catching  the  slipper  hurled  by  a 
chorus  girl  in  exit,  and  keeping  it  for  a souvenir,  the 
inebriated  comedian’s  efforts  to  walk  up  stairs,  joining  in 
the  singing  of  the  49th  chorus,  and  the  comedy  tumblers  dressed 
as  baggage  smashers. 

It  seemed  as  if  all  the  hats,  feathers,  and  flowers  which  had 
threatened  to  smother  Miss  Lizzie  Mullen,  proprietress  of  the 


such  dignitaries  of  com- 
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Bon  Ton  Millinery  Store,  in  those  troubled 

nightmares  during  the  rush  season,  had  been 
multiplied  in  reality  by  the  thousand  billion 
displayed  at  “Bungle  Brothers — Wholesal- 
ers— No  Goods  at  Retail"  in  gold  letters  on 
the  door. 

This  was  Miss  Mullen's  first  visit  to  the 
source  of  supply.  Moreover,  she  had  come 
“to  bury  Caesar  and  not  to  praise  him.”  "I 
came  in  to  complain  about  my  last  ship- 
ment,” she  began  firmly,  "and  to  close  up 
my  dealings  with  this  firm.  I'm  Miss  Mul- 
len of  the  Bon  Ton  Millinery  Store  in .” 

"You  want  to  see  our  Mr.  Lapointe,”  said 
the  handsome  professional  greeter  at  the 
entrance. 

“I  want  to  see 
Bungle  Broth- 
e r s,  them- 
selves,” she  de- 
manded. 

“Why — er — 


you  see, 
hand  shak- 
Bunglc  is 
Mr.  Alex- 
is at  his 
moun- 


apologized  the 

cr,  “Mr.  Raleigh 
in  Europe  and 
andcr  Bungle 
place  in  the 
tains.” 

Oho!”  thought 
Miss  Mul- 


1 e n . 
this 
was  the  rea- 
son why  my 
orders  have 
been  mud- 
dled. These 
Bungle 
Broth- 
ers  are  not 
attend- 
ing to  their 
business." 

“Our  Mr. 
Lapointe” 
as  sum- 
moned 
forth  from 
a glass  case 
and  proved  to  be  the  well- 
dressed  person  one  would 
expect  to  emerge  from  a 
glass  case. 

“Not  Miss  Lizzie  Mullen 
of  the  Bon  Ton  Millinery 
Store?"  he  asked  delighted- 
ly. “This  is  indeed  a 
pleasure!  But  somehow 
I had  imagined  you  to  be 
an  older  woman.  I trust 
everything  is  always  satis- 
factory.” 

"Perfectly  so,  thank 

you,  Mr. ” 

“Lapointe." 

“That  is  to  say,  Mr. 
I.apointe,  your  last  ship- 
ment was  fierce,”  burst  out 
Lizzie,  a nursed  grievance 
triumphing.  “I  was  just 
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wild  when  I opened 

those  boxes  and  ” 

Mr.  Lapointe  was 
grieved,  deeply  grieved, 
but  his  face  cleared  and 
he  said:  “Miss  Mullen, 
1 want  you  to  break 
any  other  engagement 
you  may  have  made  for 
this  evening,  because 
I'm  going  to  take  you  to  dinner  and  to  the 
theater  and  then  we  can  talk  it  all  over 
quietly.” 

Miss  Mullen’s  face  softened  as  she  ac- 
cepted the  invitation.  She  even  consented 
to  look  around. 

“You’ll  find  these  Polar  Turbans  in  the 
new  caramel  shades  good  sellers,”  suggested 
Mr.  Lapointe,  the  next  morning  while  sell- 
ing Miss  Mullen  the  biggest  bill  of  goods 
she  had  ever  purchased. 

“Mr.  Bradley  of  Blexenheimer  & Wein- 
bowker  would  be  crazy  if  he  heard  I was 
in  town  and  never  went  in  to  look  at  their 
stock,  but  Bungle  Brothers’  line  of  goods 
suits  me  all  right,"  declared  Miss  Mullen. 

Contrasting  with  the  self-confidence  of 
the  Miss  Mullens  who  own  their  own  busi- 
nesses are  those  timid  young  women,  just 
promoted  to^the  dignity  of  buyers.  Their 
good  service  as  saleswomen  in  shops  of  the 
smaller  cities  has  been  rewarded  with  new 
responsibilities  which  they  take  very  seri- 
ously. The  glare  of  the  city  delights  them, 
but  it  also  confuses.  Their  mission  is  to 
make  good.  They  only  know  the  location 
of  the  wholesale  district,  the  “depot,"  and 


their  own  hotel. 

Proles  sional 
men  buyers  have 
learned  to  con- 
serve their  time 
and  look  over 
lines  in  the  inter- 
val between  a 
late  breakfast  and 
the  ball  game. 

“Miss  Peters,  please  try  on  this  No.  9642 
for  Mr.  Klotz.  It’s  one  of  our  best  little 
sellers  this  season  and  brought  out  by  an 
A-Number-One  designer  who  always  makes 
hits.  Cline,  of  Cincinnati,  was  in  yester- 
day and  bought  two  dozen.  You  won’t  find 
a better  garment  in  the  city,”  urges  Max 
Baumeisler,  of  Baumeisler  & Sniffen. 

More  eloquent  than  the  seller’s  words  is 
his  artful  use  of  his  hands,  and  besides  Miss 
Peters  is  easy  to  look  at. 

"Give  me  a dozen,”  agrees  Mr.  Klotz, 
glancing  at  his  watch. 

"Anything  else  we  can  do  for  you  today, 
Mr.  Klotz?” 

"No.  I’ll  drop  in  again  in  the  morning. 
Who's  going  to  pitch  today?” 

It  is  small  wonder  that  when  the  out- 
of-town  buyer  settles  back  in  a Pullman, 
bound  for  home,  he  is  worn  out.  His  one 
thought  is,  "how  do  those  city  people  stand 
the  pace?” 

When  the  last  buyer  has  returned  to  the 
bushes  the  big  city  commercial  army  of 
entertainers  goes  on  a diet,  spending  every 
evening  at  home,  and  after  a short  game 
of  solitaire,  retires  at  9 o’clock. 


More  Eloquent  Than  the  Sellers’  Words  Is  the  Artful  Use  of  Their  Hands 
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THE  NEW  TABLE  D'HOTE 

WHEN  you  take  the  table  d'hote 

At  your  restaurant  in  war  time 
It  wilt  differ,  kindly  note. 

From  the  meal  you  knew  aforetime. 
Soup  or  entree,  meat  or  fish, 

May  be  exquisite  in  flavor, 

But  of  every  dainty  dish 
There  is  little  but  the  savor. 

If  the  waiter  should  be  rude, 

Think  of  him  who  joined  our  forces 
In  the  lengthy  interlude 
’Twixt  the  lilliputian  courses. 

If  your  hunger  should  be  great, 

Do  not  rave  about  extortion; 

Yours  is  not  a dirty  plate. 

But  the  proper  war-time  portion. 

— London  Evening  News. 

THE  USUAL  TERMS 

It  is  suggested  that  the  Volunteers  should  be  used 
to  raise  vegetables  in  the  perks. 

0 Volunteers  who  guard  our  shores. 

Or  are  at  least  prepared  for  it. 

Who  spent  your  time  in  forming  fours, 
Although  you  never  cared  for  it. 

Whose  hours  of  leisure  have  been  passed 
In  exercises  tactical, 

Rejoice  I There  is  a chance  at  last 
Of  doing  something  practical. 

Our  parks  and  squares  in  war  time  show 
A lack  of  thought  incredible; 

These  have  not  yet  been  used  to  grow 
Such  matters  as  are  edible. 

Hyde  Park  was  gay  in  peaceful  days 
With  nursemaids,  kids  and  bloods  in  it. 
But  now  we  surely  ought  to  raise 
Ten  thousand  tons  of  spuds  in  it. 

Though  Britain’s  cause  be  next  your  hearts, 
You  may  not  wield  your  blades  for  it, 
But  you  may  yet  play  useful  parts 
And  labor  with  your  spades  for  it. 

Yes,  each  of  you  may  do  your  bit 
In  several  different  senses,  there. 
Providing  all  your  tools  and  kit, 

And  paying  yotir  expenses  there. 

— London  Evening  News. 


MORE  PEACE  TALK  IN  BERLIN 
To  the  War-Lord. 

HOW  beautiful  upon  the  mountain  tops 
Their  feet  would  sound,  the  mes- 
sengers of  Peace!” 

So  into  neutral  ears  your  unction  drops, 
Hinting  a pious  hope  that  War  may 
cease — 

War,  with  its  dreadful  waste, 

Which  never  suited  your  pacific  taste. 

Strange  you  should  turn  so  suddenly  hu- 
mane, 

So  sick  of  ravage  and  the  reek  of  gore! 
Dare  we  assume  that  Verdun’s  long-drawn 
strain 

Makes  you  perspire  at  each  Imperial  pore? 

Or  that  your  nerve’s  mislaid 
Through  cardiac  trouble  caused  by  our 
Blockade? 

You  thought  to  finish  on  the  high  wave's 
crest; 

To  say,  ‘‘These  lands  that  ’neath  our 
sceptre  lie — 

Such  as  we  want  we’ll  keep,  and  chuck  the 
rest, 

And  to  the  vanquished,  having  drained 
’em  dry, 

We  will  consent  to  give. 

Out  of  our  clemency,  the  right  to  live." 

Then  you  came  down  a long,  long  way,  and 
said, 

"For  pure  desire  of  Peace,  and  that  alone. 
We’ll  deem  the  dead  past  buried  with  its 
dead, 

Taking,  in  triumph’s  hour,  a generous 
tone; 

Uplift  the  fallen  foe 
And  affably  restore  the  status  quo.” 

Fool’s  talk  and  idle.  In  this  Dance  of 
Death 

The  man  who  called  the  piper’s  tune  must 
pay. 

Nor  can  he  stop  at  will  for  want  of  breath. 
Though  War  you  chose,  and  chose  its 
opening  day. 

It  lies  not  in  your  power 
To  stay  its  course  or  fix  its  final  hour. 

— Punch. 
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THE  VILLAGE  BLACKSMITH 

UNDER  the  Ministry’s  control 

The  village  shell  shop  stands; 

The  village  blacksmith,  worthy  soul, 
Is  there  (and  all  his  "hands"), 

And  he  can  now  afford  cigars 
Of  most  expensive  brands. 

His  hair  is  oiled  and  nicely  brushed, 

His  boots  are  softest  kid, 

His  purse  is  full,  for  as  a rule 
He  earns  thrice  what  he  did. 

And  he  looks  as  if  his  lunch  had  cost 
The  best  part  of  a quid. 

Week  in,  week  out,  or  thereabout, 

You  can  see  him  turning  shells; 

You  can  see  him  counting  his  overtime 
To  the  tune  of  the  village  bells, 

And  spending  it  afterwards  at  “The  Bull” 
With  the  other  village  swells. 

His  children  long  since  ta’en  from  school 
March  daily  through  the  door, 

And  earn  as  much  as  father  does 
And  sometimes  even  more. 

They  have  a far,  far  better  time 
Than  they  ever  had  before. 

Working — refreshments — overtime. 

Onward  through  life  he  goes; 

Each  morning  sees  his  work  begun, 

Each  evening  sees  its  close 
(Which  by  the  way  is  sometimes  done 
By  others  whom  one  knows  I) 

Thanks,  many  thanks,  my  worthy  friend. 
For  the  lesson  which  you  teach; 
Perchance  a job  akin  to  yours 
May  be  within  my  reach. 

Pray  do  not  think  that  you’re  the  only 
Pebble  on  the  beach! 

— The  Passing  Show. 

WOODROW’S  PART 

WHEN  Freedom  shrieked  I never 
stirred,  when  trumpets  blew  I 
snored; 

When  Kultur’s  wings  above  me  whirred,  I 
counted  up  my  hoard; 

I never  heard  a cannon  roar  or  shuddered 
at  mad  mirth, 

I surely  am  the  deafest  man  that  ever  lived 
on  earth. 


Although  Man’s  thunder  rolled  to  God  and 
trumpets  woke  the  dead, 

I sat  aloof,  stone-deaf  to  all,  and  never 
turned  my  head. 

The  iron  clamor  of  the  guns  grows  louder 
day  by  day 

As  demons  beat  on  Freedom’s  gates — but  I 
smile  far  away. 

With  hand  at  ear  I sit  and  smile  as  deaf 
men  always  do. 

Waiting  between  a crash  and  yell  to  hear 
the  first  faint  coo; 

Because  1 am  too  proud  to  fight,  because 
of  my  great  love, 

I’m  waiting  like  a post  to  hear  the  waking 
of  the  Dove.  — Sydney  Bulletin. 

THE  CUP  THAT  QUEERS 

A writer  in  the  Daily  Express  says,  “I  believe  that 
the  chief  obstacle  to  a speedy,  victorious  finish  to  the 
war  lurks  in  afternoon  tea." 

IT  isn’t  the  fault  of  the  Army, 

It  isn't  a shortage  of  guns, 

Or  a shortage  of  shells 
That  at  present  compels 
Us  to  sit  down  and  look  at  the  Huns. 
No  tactical  blunder  delays  us. 

The  fault  lies  with  you  and  with  me, 

And  we  shan’t  get  the  bulge 
On  them  while  we  indulge 
In  afternoon  tea. 

Remember  our  duty  to  Belgium. 

Remember  our  debt  to  the  Serb. 

We  shall  never  advance 
Our  positions  in  France 
If  we  cling  to  this  poisonous  herb. 

Let  us  banish  this  five  o'clock  orgy. 

Let  us  murmur  good-bye  to  the  bun. 

Let  no  patriot  break 
Bread  and  butter  or  cake 
Till  fighting  is  done. 

The  bev’rage  beloved  of  the  peace  cranks 
Won’t  aid  us  in  winning  the  war. 

Finer  felings  'twill  numb 
Till  the  race  will  become 
One  mighty  Non-Combatant  Corps; 

And  Germany,  seeing  our  weakness 
And  noting  our  highly  strung  nerves, 

Will  smile  to  think  we 
Have  the  tannin’  which  she 
So  richly  deserves. 

— London  Opinion. 
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Shadows — Why  Should  He  Want  Another? 

Muddling  the  Irish  Question 


THE  execution  of  Sir  Roger  Casement 
has  served  only  to  add  fuel  to  the 
Irish  flames  which  have  been  smolder- 
ing since  the  revolt  of  the  Sinn  Feiners  in 
April.  Efforts  to  secure  clemency  for  the 
former  British  knight  and  consul  failed  com- 
pletely, though  it  may  well  be  that  Case- 
ment dead  is  more  of  a menace  to  England 
than  Casement  alive.  He  went  to  his  death, 
as  he  expressed  it,  a martyr  to  the  Irish 
cause,  and  there  is  nothing  so  beneficial  to 
a cause  as  martyrs.  His  guilt,  however, 
had  been  clearly  determined,  and  although 
the  element  of  romance  in  his  mad  exploit 
appealed  to  the  imagination,  the  verdict  was 
high  treason. 

That  England  has  blundered  again  in 
dealing  with  the  Irish  question  is  a con- 
viction that  has  taken  root  in  many  quar- 
ters. While  Sir  Roger’s  guilt  was  unde- 
niable, according  to  the  London  Daily 
News,  the  government  in  exacting  the 
death  penalty  has  exhibited  grave  unwis- 
dom. From  a commutation  of  Casement's 
sentence,  says  this  newspaper,  no  evil  could 
have  followed.  "No  one,”  it  adds,  “can  con- 
tend that  the  execution  of  Casement  is  a 
crime,  but  that  it  is  a lamentable  blunder 
can  hardly  be  contested.” 

Meanwhile  the  cup  of  home  rule  seems  to 


have  been  snatched  from  Ireland's  lips 
again.  When  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  whose 
appointment  as  war  minister  to  succeed  the 
late  Lord  Kitchener  may  be  noted  by  the 
way,  announced  that  he  had  reached  an 
agreement  satisfactory  to  all  interests  in- 
volved for  a temporary  measure  of  home 
rule,  it  appeared  for  the  moment  that  the 
vexatious  problem  was  settled,  at  least  as 
long  as  the  war  lasted.  But  the  news  was 
too  good  to  be  true.'  Since  then  misunder- 
standings have  arisen  which  throw  the  en- 
tire situation  again  into  chaos. 

According  to  his  plan,  in  which  Sir  Ed- 
ward Carson,  the  Ulster  leader,  and  John 
Redmond,  the  leader  of  the  Irish  Nation- 
alists, agreed,  an  Irish  parliament  would  be 
created  to  be  composed  of  the  103  Irish 
members  at  present  in  the  imperial  parlia- 
ment, they  to  retain  their  places  in  that 
parliament  at  the  same  time.  The  act,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  be  extended  to  the  six 
Ulster  counties,  which  were  to  be  excluded 
at  least  temporarily.  The  measure  was  to 
remain  in  force  during  the  war,  and  for 
twelve  months  thereafter. 

But  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  a mem- 
ber of  the  cabinet,  and  the  largest  land- 
owner  in  Ireland,  cruelly  dashed  the  prof- 
fered cup  to  the  ground.  In  a speech  be- 
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act  would  be  permanent.  Lord 
Lansdowne  was  doubtless  referring 
to  the  provision  for  excluding  the 
six  Ulster  counties,  and  Mr.  Red- 
mond’s protest  means  that  the 
nationalists  refuse  to  regard  this 
exclusion  as  other  than  strictly 
temporary  and  provisional.  Here 
is  the  real  crux  of  the  situation. 
As  far  as  can  be  gathered,  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  told  Sir  Edward 
Carson  that  the  exclusion  was  to 
be  permanent,  and  told  Mr.  Red- 
mond that  it  was  to  be  temporary, 
and  then  proclaimed  that  he  had 
secured  an  agreement  between 
them.  It  is  folly  to  go  on  pre- 
tending that  a settlement  has  been 
reached  while  this  crucial  question 
remains  in  doubt." 


ALFRED  LEETE,  in  London  Opinion 

An  Irish  Jig  Saw 

fore  the  house  of  lords,  denounced  by  Mr. 
Redmond  as  "a  gross  insult  to  Ireland,” 
Lord  Lansdowne  pointed  out  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  maintain  a considerable 
force  in  Ireland  to  preserve  the 
peace.  He  also  intimated  that  cer- 
tain features  of  the  temporary 
measure  would  be  permanent,  re- 
ferring particularly  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  Ulster  counties.  These 
counties,  it  will  be  remembered,  are 
Protestant,  and  bitterly  opposed  to 
any  form  of  government  that  will 
place  the  Catholics  in  the  ascend- 
ancy. 

Yet,  as  the  London  Daily 
Graphic  observes,  "as  far  as  any 
mere  Englishman  can  see,  there 
was  nothing  in  Lord  Lansdowne’s 
speech  that  went  beyond  the  ob- 
vious necessities  of  the  case.”  The 
necessity  of  preserving  peace  by 
force  of  arms  the  Graphic  believes 
“ought  to  be  obvious  to  Mr.  Red- 
mond, whose  own  life,  according  to 
reports,  is  not  safe  in  Ireland  from 
Sinn  Fein  bullets. 

"But  his  main  grievance,”  it  adds, 

"seems  to  be  that  Lord  Lansdowne 
said  that  certain  features  of  the  E.  T.  REED. 


In  the  opinion  of  the  London 
News  and  Leader  the  situation  is 
by  no  means  as  hopeless  as  it 
looks,  and  the  crisis  may  still  be 
avoided.  The  delay  in  producing 
a satisfactory  Irish  bill,  says  this  newspaper, 
"has  already  wrought  incalculable  mischief 
in  Ireland.”  To  quote  further: 

“It  is  hardly  doubtful  that  an  indefinite 


i a The  Passing  Show,  London 


new  bill  to  amend  the  home  rule 


The  Taming  of  the  Shrew 
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causes  of  the  antagonism  between 
the  army  and  the  Irish  are  his- 
toric: it  is  useless  now  to  ex- 
amine them.  In  very  recent  con- 
troversy the  lengths  to  which 
some  high  officers  at  least  were 
prepared  to  carry  their  resistance 
to  the  aspirations  of  the  Irish 
people  received  a dramatic  illus- 
tration. Whether  they  be  under- 
stood or  not,  these  two  facts  are 
the  governing  facts  in  the  Irish 
situation  today.  To  attempt  to 
ignore  or  override  them  is  to 
court  certain  disaster,  and  to  close 
the  door,  but  now  seemingly  at 
last  wide  open,  to  a solution  of 
the  Irish  question. 

‘‘Everybody  agrees  that  this  is 
an  essential  issue,  so  far  as  this 
country  is  concerned,  in  the  Euro- 
pean war.  Unless  we  can  secure 
for  Ireland  a form  of  government 
at  least  not  detestable  to  the 
mass  nf  Irishmen.  Ireland  will  re- 


from  Irish  World 

THE  •ORANQE-GOLD"  BRICK 
^eland:  "You  can't  fool  me." 

prolongation  of  the  present  sit- 
uation will  destroy  the  hope  of 
peace  in  Ireland.  Two  causes 
are  operating  in  this  direction, 
already  with  disastrous  effect. 
The  influence  of  the  constitu- 
tional party  is  being  fatally  un- 
dermined on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  old  antagonism  between  the 
Irish  people  and  the  army  is 
being  quickened  into  exuberant 
life  by  the  experience  of  mili- 
tary government.  To  an  Eng- 
lishman both  these  feelings  are 
probably  unintelligible.  Yet  if 
he  will  put  himself  in  the  place 
of  the  Irishman  who  has  seen 
the  promise  of  a self-governing 
Ireland  flicker  out  again  and 
again  in  the  miserable  struggle 
at  Westminster,  he  will  scarcely 
wonder  that  hope  deferred  has 
bred  at  last  an  all  but  incurable 
scepticism,  embittered  beyond 
the  reach  of  argument  by  the 
Dublin  insurrection  and  the 
events  which  followed  it.  The 
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"Ireland  a nation,  one  and  indivisible." 
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£.  T.  REED,  in  The  Passing  Show,  London 
THE  WEARIN’  OF  THE  GREEN 


Actor-Manager  Asquith  (to  Lloyd  George):  “You  know,  dear  boy,  I had  thought 
of  playing  the  part  myself,  but  we  all  have  to  make  sacrifices — ahem — in  these  days, 
and  in  this  luiock-about  business  you  ab-ser-lootly  fill  the  bill.” 
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Dreams — and  Reality 

main  a permanent  source  of  weakness  to  us 
so  long  as  the  war  lasts,  and  a clog  round 
our  necks  when  we  come  to  the  peace 
table.  Those  who  are  resisting  the  pro- 
posed settlement  and  endeavoring  to  force 
upon  the  Irish  a form  of  government  which 
will  at  once  drive  them  into  irreconcilable 
enmity  to  this  country  do  so  in  the  name 
of  the  safety  of  the  empire.” 

Premier  Asquith’s  threat  of  an  appeal  to 
the  country  on  the  Irish  crisis,  accompanied 
by  the  rumors  that  Lloyd  George  is  to 
resign  his  office,  cannot  but  indicate,  accord 
ing  to  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  the  serious  peril 
in  which  the  British  ministry  finds  itself  as 
a result  of  obstinacies  largely  personal, 
and  the  consequent  failure  to  make  good 
the  terms  of  the  compromise  between  Red- 
mond and  Carson  as  arranged  by  Lloyd 
George. 

“Those  terms,”  the  Eagle  continues,  “were 
fully  understood  by  Ulster  and  the  rest  of 
Ireland.  If  the  government  had  brought 
in  a bill  accordingly  the  Irish  question 
would  have  been  settled  for  the  present. 
But  this  is  a coalition  ministry,  and  the 
Asquith  position  is  that  no  measure  shall  be 
offered  that  is  not  accepted  by  substantially 
all  his  colleagues. 

“To  exclude  six  counties  of  Ulster,  which 
are  Protestant  counties,  and  give  them 
home  rule  with  their  present  representa- 


tives in  Westminster  as  a virtual  local 
parliament;  to  hand  over  the  rest  of  Ire- 
land to  an  Irish  parliament  consisting  of 
its  representatives  in  Westminster  and  to 
retain  for  both  Ulster  and  other  Irish  mem- 
bers their  full  rights  as  legislators  for  the 
empire,  was  a scheme  of  constructive  states- 
manship worthy  of  Lloyd  George,  The 
hitch  has  come  over  letting  the  Redmond- 
ites  remain  in  Westminster.  The  govern- 
ment has  weakened.  It  has  failed  to  stand 
with  Lloyd  George.  Naturally  he,  having 
pledged  his  good  faith  to  the  original  settle- 
ment, can  only  quit  the  ministry  if  he  is 
repudiated. 

“To  do  Asquith  justice,  the  premier  does 
not  contemplate  letting  Lloyd  George  go 
without  going  himself.  He  suggests  a gen- 
eral election,  which  would  be  a public  mis- 
fortune in  time  of  war.  We  think  most 
friends  of  the  English  cause  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  will  regret  that  he  has  not 
chosen  to  stand  firm  for  the  Irish  compro- 
mise as  accepted  by  both  sides. 

“Perhaps  Mr.  Asquith  will  yield  to  better 
counsel.  We  hope  he  will.  This  is  no  time 
for  backing  and  filling  on  an  issue  so  im- 
portant as  the  pacification  of  Ireland.  This 
is  no  time  to  go  back  on  Lloyd  George. 


FEA5E,  in  Newark  Evening  News 


In  Peril 
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Obstinacies  should  be  forgotten.  Petty  in-  agreement  of  the  parties  as  a war  measure 

terests  should  be  forgotten.  And  any  mem-  there  must  be  a general  election  in  a few 

ber  of  the  ministry  who  cannot  forget  them  weeks.  But  signs  are  not  wanting  that  the 

should  be  permitted  to  take  his  departure  unionists  are  chafing  over  the  continuance 

with  no  prejudice  to  his  political  future  of  Asquith  as  premier.1’ 

when  war  is  ended  and  normal  political  con- 
ditions  again  prevail." 

"As  regards  an  appeal  to  the  country,”  ~ 

says  the  Philadelphia  Press,  "it  should  be  ^ 

remembered  that  the  present  parliament  ex-  ( ' 

pires  by  limitation  in  September.  Unless 
there  is  another  extension  of  its  life  by 


BERNARD  PARTRIDGE,  it  Patch,  © Lotdoa 

THE  GOLDEN  MOMENT 

Erin  (to  Mr.  Redmond  and  Sir  Edward  Carson):  "Come,  my  friends,  you’re  both 
Irishmen;  why  not  bury  the  hatchet — in  the  vitals  of  the  common  enemy?" 


the  new  world  facial  distortion 
is  seldom  carried  to  the  limits 
that  it  is  in  Germany  or  Italy, 
where  often  it  is  grotesque  in 
the  extreme.  Faber  has  revived 
the  art  with  all  its  best  tradi- 
tions. In  his  hands  faces  arc  as 
putty.  He  can  mould  them  at 
will,  squeeze  them,  flatten  them 
out,  stretch  their  ears  or  noses, 
and  still  preserve  a remarkable 
likeness. 

He  can  be  kindly  or  malicious. 
Study  the  caricatures  of  General 
JofTre  and  the  kaiser  on  these 
pages.  You  would  recognize 
either  immediately,  yet  what  a 


Little  Willie — the  Crown  Prince 

SOUTH  AMERICA,  the  land 
of  gold  and  cattle,  has  pro- 
duced not  a few  clever  car- 
toonists. With  the  exception  of 
the  earlier  days  of  the  war,  how- 
ever, they  have  confined  them- 
selves to  local  topics,  rather 
than  to  the  realm  of  world  poli- 
tics. Soutli  America  is  far  less 
affected  by  the  issues  at  stake  in 
the  European  conflict  than  we 
are. 

In  Buenos  Aires,  the  Paris  of 
the  western  world,  has  arisen  a 
cartoonist,  the  peer  of  any  in 
Europe.  He  is  Faber  of  the 
Buenos  Aires  Critica.  Unknown 
until  recently,  his  genius  is  now 
attracting  attention  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  His  bril- 
liant caricatures  especially  have 
gained  him  recognition. 

One  meets  few  real  caricatur- 
ists nowadays.  The  art  is  more 
European  than  American.  In 


General  Joffre  Enjoying  One  of  the  Pipes  Which  the  Crown  Prince 
Presented  to  His  Soldiers 
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General  von  Hindenburg— a Man  of  Very  Long  Muataches 
and  Very  Short  Ideaa 


His  Real  Name  William  the  Madman 

ravings  of  a dangerous,  brood- 
ing madness.  Other  artists  have 
pictured  William  as  a lunatic, 
but  there  is  something  terribly 
fascinating  in  Faber’s  drawing. 
One  has  seen  the  same  expres- 
sion only  in  a mad  dog.  Through 
t h c scowling  eyes  peers  a 
warped  soul,  burning  with 
hatred  and  revenge.  The  cari- 
cature is  one  to  haunt  us  and 
to  inspire  horrible  dreams. 

The  crown  prince,  always  a 
favorite  subject  in  the  hands  of 
enemy  cartoonists,  fares  but 
little  better  than  his  father  in 
the  hands  of  Faber.  Degener- 
acy is  the  keynote  of  this  cari- 
cature. The  long,  melancholy 
nose,  the  ape-like  mouth,  the 
receding  chin,  produce  a humor- 
ous, yet  uncomfortable  effect, 
rendered  even  more  sinister  by 
the  skull  and  cross-bones 
on  the  hat. 


difference  in  the  treatmcntl  His 
sympathies — and  those  of  the 
Critica — are  plainly  with  the 
allies.  Here  is  Joffre,  serene, 
and  with  the  light  of  humor  in 
his  eyes,  contentedly  enjoying 
one  of  the  pipes  which  it  has 
pleased  the  German  crown 
prince  to  present  to  his  soldiers. 
Even  the  pipe  is  a caricature — 
one  cannot  imagine  the  crown 
prince  presenting  his  soldiers 
with  anything  like  that. 

The  kaiser,  however — and  his 
real  name,  according  to  Faber, 
should  be  “William  the  Mad- 
man,” is  portrayed  in  the  very 
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HK  is  always  a hero,  the  permissionaire, 
the  man  home  on  leave.  Sometimes  he 
wears  the  Croix  de  Guerre,  sometimes 
he  cannot  even  boast  a corporal’s  stripe,  but 
he  is  none  the  less  a hero  to  the  women  who 
call  him  husband,  son,  or  brother.  He  is  also 
a great  military  authority  among  his  acquaint- 
ances and  is  plied  with  questions  that 
would  puzzle  even  General  Joffre. 
Occasionally  he  is  garrulous,  after  a 
good  meal  perhaps,  but  more  often  he 
is  a silent  man,  with  something  a 
little  inscrutable  in  his  eyes  as  he 
listens  and  looks  about  him. 
The  things  in  life  which 
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were  once  familiar  to  him  are  now  strange, 
and  subjects  which  once  interested  him  no 
longer  compel  his  attention. 

“Tu  sais,”  says  his  wife  with  pride.  “I  have 
been  able  to  run  the  business  at  a profit  and 
my  economies  amount  to  . . “Oh,  bother 
your  econoriiics,”  says  the  tired  man  wearily. 
“Let  me  sleep.  That  is  all  I care  about.”  And 
his  wife  stares  at  him  in  amazement.  Not  to 
care  about  the  economics  seems  to  her  extraor- 
dinary, unbelievable.  And  even  when  he  is 
rested,  when  he  has  forgotten  a little  about 
la-bas  in  the  trenches,  it  is  more  often  to  his 
children  that  he  turns  than  to  his 
economies.  You  see  "Monsieur” 
in  a trench  helmet,  "Madame”  in 
a brand  new  hat  for  the  occasion, 
and  "Bebe”  in  her  father’s  arms, 
her  little  nose  rubbing  against  the 
stained  tunic  and  her  small  fingers 
pulling  hard  at  his  beard.  They 
are  on  their  way  to  pay  a family 
visit,  or  they  are  going 
to  a cinema,  and  "Ma- 
dame” is  very  proud 
her  permis- 
s i o n a i r e 
very  anx 
ious  to  in 


HEROUARD,  la  La  Baionntllt,  Farit 
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terest  him,  though  at  the  same  time  a little 
bewildered  at  his  lack  of  enthusiasm  in 
everything. 

“You  see  how  dark  Paris  is  at  night.  It 
is  to  protect  us  against  Zeppelins.”  To 
which  he  merely  answers:  "Ahl”  "What,” 
she  cries,  "you  do  not  care  any  more  about 
your  beloved  Paris?”  There  is  a note  of 
distress  in  her  voice,  and  he  says,  reassur- 
ingly, “But,  of  course,  I do,  only  you  see, 
la-bas  . . .”  He  can  explain  no  more  and 
the  look  in  his  eyes  grows  more  inscrutable 
than  ever  to  the  practical,  busy  woman  at 
his  side.  His  thoughts  have  gone  back  to 
the  trench  life  which  has  become  a daily 
habit  and  he  feels  himself  a stranger  in  the 
old  life  of  before  the  war. 

With  the  younger  men,  the  unmarried 
men,  the  tale  is  rather  different,  although 
they,  too,  have  ‘-adier,  sterner  eyes  than 
when  they  went  away,  even  as  they 
have  stronger,  healthier  bodies. 

With  the  buoyancy  that 
only  youth  can  know, 
they  leap  from  the  life 
of  the  trenches  to 
that  of  the  town 
and  enjoy  both. 

With  a very 
proud  mother 
or  a pretty 
companion  of 
their  own 
age  they  fly 
from  one 
distraction 
to  another, 
making  the 
most  of  ev- 
ery m o - 
ment.  “Take 
care,  cheri,” 
says  a 
bright -eyed 
maiden  to  a 
young  A 1- 
pine  chas- 
seur as  the 
train  leaves 
the  Metro 
station  with 
its  doors 
unci  o s e d. 

And  he 
laughs  gaily 
at  her  wo- 


manish fears.  His  medals  speak  for  his 
prowess  on  the  battleticld  and  his  vigorous 
person  looks  capable  of  defying  any  danger. 

At  the  next  station  a young  Parisian  of 
the  upper  classes  gets  in  and  is  surprised 
to  meet  so  many  of  his  own  world  on  the 
underground  railway,  not  realizing  that  in 
war  time  people  are  doing  many  things  to 
which  they  have  been  hitherto  unaccus- 
tomed. “Tiens!  1 did  not  know  you  were 
back,”  says  some  one  he  knows.  "How  arc 
things  going  la-bas?"  A shrug  of  the  shoul- 
ders, or  a curt  "Tres  bien,”  is  the  only 
answer  vouchsafed,  and  then  they  talk  of 
anything  else  but  the  war,  except  as  it 
touches  them  and  their  friends  personally. 

At  the  Gare  de  l’Est  you  can  see  the 
permissionaires  come  in  by  hundreds.  They 
are  of  every  age  and  grade.  There  are  clean 
ones  and  very  dirty  ones.  They  slouch  and 
they  strut,  or  they  walk  with  that 
peculiar  trench  walk,  with  the 
feet  close  together.  They 
hang  about  the  station 
entrance  to  buy  post 
cards  and  aluminum 
rings,  which  they 
give  away  to 
their  friends  as 
presents  from 
the  trenches. 
Little  family 
groups  are 
waiting 
there  for 
some  of 
them  or  it 
may  be  just 
one  woman 
with  a baby 
in  her  arms, 
or  a woman 
i n mourn- 
ing for  the 
son  who 
will  not 
come  home 
any  more. 
With  a fine 
contempt 
for  such 
things  as 
dust  and 
mud  and 
the  public 
eye,  the 
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THE  POILU’S  ANGUISH 
'Obhhhl  One  can’t  sleep  because  of  the  silence!' 
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LOUIS  MORIN,  in  La  Baionnettc,  Paris 

THE  PERM  I SSI  ON  AIRE’S  RETURN 


“Well,  you  saw  your  wife.  Did  you  tell  her  about  our  battles?” 
“No  chance.  She  wouldn’t  let  me  get  a word  in  edgewise.” 
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permissionaire  is  embraced  warmly  by  his 
relations  and  they  carry  him  off  in  triumph 
on  the  tram  or  in  a taxicab. 

But  not  a few  of  the  men  who  arrive  at 
the  Gare  de  I'Est  to  pass  their  six  days’ 
leave  in  Paris  have  no  friends  waiting  for 
them,  have  no  friends  to  come  and  wait. 
Their  homes  are  in  the  invaded  districts 
from  which  no  news  comes.  Most  of  these 
men  are  penniless,  or  almost  so,  and  they 
are  alt  shy,  provincial,  and  lost-looking. 
They  glance  at  the  canteens  from  the  out- 
side, but  hesitate  to  go  in.  They  walk 
slowly  past  the  cafe  terraces  and  look  long- 
ingly at  the  little  marble  tables  with  their 
bright  brass  rims,  at  the  comfortable  mid- 
dle-aged man  who  sits  reading  his  news- 
paper over  a glass  of  coffee,  and  they 
wonder  in  a dull  sort  of  way  what  they 
are  going  to  do  with  themselves  in  this 
immense,  crowded,  indifferent  city. 

There  are  so  many  of  their  kind  in  these 
days  that  they  are  no  longer  of  much  inter- 
est to  the  civilian.  They  have  not  heard  of 
the  newspaper  offices  which  have  organiza- 
tions for  looking  after  friendless  men  on 
leave.  They  know  nothing  of  the  many 
places  where  they  could  find  lodging  for 


■'godmother"  to  whom  they  have  been  writ- 
ing for  months  and  from  whom  they  have 
been  receiving  weekly  packages.  Something 
in  the  face  or  gait  of  one  of  them  may, 
here  and  there,  attract  the  attention  of  a 
kindly,  elderly  man  sitting  at  a cafe,  and  he 
will  ask  him  where  he  comes  from  and, 
having  learned  his  story,  he  will  end  by 
taking  him  home  with  him. 

THE  INDISPENSABLE  ONION 

LET  prices  ever  upwards  soar 

For  beef  and  bacon,  veal  and  mutton; 
Let  cheese  and  butter  cost  us  more, 

I do  not  care  a single  button. 

My  debt  of  gratitude,  indeed, 

To  kindly  fate  grows  ever  deeper. 

So  long  as  these  glad  words  I read; 
"Onions  are  noticeably  cheaper!” 

O!  precious  globes.  Of  pearls  of  price. 

O!  quite  incomparable  flavor, 

There  is  no  need  to  ask  me  twice 
When  1 inhale  your  gracious  savor. 

Let  tradesmen  swell  their  awful  bills. 
Unless  they  bid  me  do  without  you. 

Whom  I so  worship  that  it  fills 
My  eyes  with  tears  to  think  about  you. 
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How  Thomas  Nast  Forty  Years  Ago 


The  Lightning  Speed  of  Honesty 

Many  of  Thomas  Nast’s  cartoons,  drawn  for  Harper’s  Weekly  during  the  ^Os  are  as  appropriate 
today  as  they  were  then.  Congress  then,  as  now,  was  obstructing  the  federal  army  and  navy  program, 
and  Nast  wielded  his  pencil  witn  telling  effect.  In  one  cartoon  a grinning  skull,  a rusting  bayonet,  and  a 
discarded  cartridge  belt  symbolise  the  remains  of  our  army  and  navy.  In  another,  the  “skeleton  army" 
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From  Harper's  Weekly,  May  SO,  1 ilk 


What  Congress  Proposes  to  Reduce  Our  Army  and  Navy  to. 

interned  within  a stockade,  grimly  confides  to  Uncle  Sam  that  it  "reminds  me  of  Andersonville."  A skele- 
ton, armed  with  a gun,  but  dragging  bundles  of  red  tape,  "still  had  some  backbone,"  and  our  standing 
army,  according  to  Nast,  "stood"  despite  false  economy  and  the  pork  barrel.  Nast  would  have  found 
plenty  of  material  for  satire  in  our  skeleton  standing  army  of  today. 


Digit 


THE  most  significant  news  from  the 
eastern  battle  front  concerns  the  Rus- 
sian drive  into  Hungary.  On  July 
19th  General  Lechitzky  led  his  army  down 
through  th:  Carpathians  into  the  Hungarian 
plains,  driving  the  demoralized  forces  of 
Francis-Joseph  before  him.  To  the  north 
General  Von  Hindenburg's  line  has  retired 
to  a safer  position,  while  little  by  little  the 
czar's  troops  are  regaining  the  vast  territory 
lost  by  their  retreat  last  year.  Lemburg  is 
still  the  main  object  of  the  campaign,  and 
the  Russian  tide  seems  resistless. 

The  invasion  finds  Austria-Hungary  in 
a sad  plight,  as  after  thinning  her  lines  on 
the  Russian  front,  expecting  to  deliver  a 
death  blow  to  Italy,  she  has  been  pounced 
upon  by  the  stealthy  Bear.  The  number  of 
prisoners  lost  to  the  Russians  makes  a 
good-sized  army  in  itself,  the  last  estimate 
being  271,000. 

Brusiloff’s  victories  and  advance  are  hailed 
throughout  the  land  of  the  Little  Father 
as  the  dawn  of  a new  day.  The  Moscow 


From  Boudllnik,  Pctrograd 

AT  THE  NORTH  POLE 
Sailor  (to  Franx-Josef) : “Awake.  Your  Highness. 
Here  is  your  land — -Franx-Josef  Land/* 


and  Petrograd  papers  echo  the  rejoicing, 
and  already  see  Russia  the  mistress  of  con- 
tinental Europe. 

The  Russkoye  Slovo  of  Moscow  com- 
ments on  the  sudden  change  which  has 
come  about  as  the  result  of  “the  brilliant 
success  of  our  armies."  To  quote: 

“Last  summer  was  the  summer  of  our 
shattered  hopes  and  dreams,  the  apparent 
collapse  of  our  long-cherished  ambitions. 
True,  the  courageous  exploits  of  our  sol- 
diers on  the  heights  of  the  Carpathians 
had  brought  forth  admiration  and  enthu- 
siasm, and  once  more  the 
world  paid  tribute  to  the 
heroism  of  the  Russian 
warrior.  Yet  all  this  could 
not  perceptibly  offset  the 
effects  of  our  defeat,  and 
a period  of  gloom  fol- 
lowed our  keen  disappoint- 
ment in  our  lack  of  leader- 
ship. 

"We  were  confronted  by 
a serious  state  of  affairs; 
we  earnestly  sought  to 
discover  and  correct  the 
causes  of  our  failure.  It 
required  but  little  time  to 
learn  the  facts,  especially 
those  relating  to  the  ex- 
tent of  our  military  and 
industrial  unpreparedness 
and  the  alarming  shortage 
of  ammunition.  The  shock 
was  severe,  but  we  recov- 
ered from  it. 

“This  summer  has 
brought  us  another  sur- 
prise, but  a far  different 
one.  The  striking  force 
of  our  new  drive,  the  cov- 
ering of  hundreds  of 
versts  through  an  enemy 
country,  the  swift  on- 
slaught of  our  divisions, 
the  capture  of  a number 


We  have  arrived. 
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of  army  corps  within  a few  days — shall  we 
ever  be  able  to  forget  the  joy  and  exhila- 
ration of  our  people  in  these  moments? 

“While  muckrakers  at  home  criticized 
and  condemned,  the  army  had  been  quietly 
reorganized,  but  very  radically  so.  The 
murderous  gunfire  of  our  enemies  has  been 
surpassed  at  length  by  the  wonderful  marks- 
manship and  effectiveness  of  our  artillery, 
so  remarkably  strengthened  during  the 
past  year.  Our  foes  now  find  us  power- 
fully organized,  with  an  invincible  soldiery, 
equipped  and  ready  for  a long  campaign. 
Whatever  may  yet  come, 
surely  we  have  the  right 
to  rejoice  over  our  victo- 
ries, and  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  a crisis  has 
arrived  which  will  decide 
the  tremendous  issues  of 
the  war.” 

Under  the  caption,  "The 
Strategic  Importance  of 
Our  Successes  in  Buko- 
wina,”  Retch,  of  Petro- 
grad,  says: 

"General  BrusilofTs 
great  offensive  has  reached 
its  highest  development 
in  the  Volhynia  and  Buko- 
wina  districts.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  General 
Lechitzky’s  division  had 
succeeded  in  breaking  the 
enemy’s  front  at  many 
points,  flooding  almost  the 
entire  district  of  Buko- 
wina  even  as  far  as  the 
eastern  ridges  of  the  Car- 
pathians. At  present  we 
are  holding  the  most  im- 
portant railroad  centers 
of  Bukowina,  while  the 
shattered  armies  of  Fran- 
cis-Joseph  have  been 
forced  to  retreat  to  the 
few  remaining  mountain 


passes  that  lead  beyond  the  Carpathians  into 
the  plains  of  the  Tiss  River. 

“It  should  be  clear  by  now  that  General 
Lechitzky's  forces  have  not  only  succeeded 
in  occupying  strategic  points  in  this  particu- 
lar theater  of  our  operations,  but  have  been 
endeavoring  to  cut  off  the  supply  bases  from 
our  enemy.  Little  wonder  then  that  the 
combined  forces  of  Pflantzer  and  Baltin 
are  hastily  retiring  into  the  Carpathians. 

“This  is  our  second  offensive  in  Buko- 
wina, but  from  the  strategic  point  of  view, 
the  movements  differ  greatly  from  each 
other.  Last  year  our  armies  in  Bukowina 
were  concerned  mainly  in  straightening 
their  shattered  and  thinned  lines,  since  the 
greater  part  of  our  troops  had  been  con- 
centrating in  the  vicinity  west  of  Przemysl. 
Therefore,  our  attacks  did  not  immediately 
menace  the  Austrians,  whereas  now,  on  the 
contrary,  our  left  wing  has  made  a deep 
wedge  and  threatens  to  envelop  the  right 
wing  of  the  Austrians.  This  and  other 
conditions  materially  and  radically  change 


From  Novi  Satirikoa,  Pttrograd 

They  Carefully  Try  to  Conceal  from  Frana-Joaef  the  Newa  of  the  Defeat 
of  Hit  Armies 
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rrom  vstmiray  Joumor,  reirogna 

Kaiser  (to  Franz-Josef)  "Don’t  you  dare  to  come  into  my 
boat.  Don't  you  see  it’s  leaking?" 


the  situation  in  our  favor,  especially  as 
compared  with  the  situation  of  a year  ago. 

“If  during  the  past  year  the  Austrians 
have  entertained  the  idea  of  building  am- 
munition and  supply  bases  behind  the  Car- 
pathians to  use  in  the  event  of  a 
retreat,  at  present  such  hopes 
would  seem  unwarranted  on  the 
part  of  our  enemy.” 

That  it  is  the  man  behind  the 
gun,  rather  than  the  gun  itself,  that 
is  responsible  for  the  recent  Slav 
successes  is  the  contention  of 
Novoye  Vremia,  of  Petrograd.  Un- 
der the  heading,  “Mechanics  and 
Human  Vitality,”  this  newspaper 
says:  “The  wonderful  achieve- 

ments of  our  southern  armies,  to- 
gether with  the  collapse  and 
annihilation  of  the  Austrian  forces 
in  such  a remarkably  short  time; 
the  defeat  of  an  army  magnifi- 
cently equipped  with  all  kinds  of 
machinery  for  defense,  protected 
by  strong  fortifications  and  bar- 
riers, ought  to  shed  some  light  on 
certain  phases  of  the  war  and  cor- 
rect, if  possible,  a few  misconcep- 
tions that  have  found  their  way 
into  the  public  mind. 


“Not  merely  among  the  laity,  but 
among  the  professional  military 
class  there  is  still  a deep-seated 
belief  in  the  supreme  importance 
of  mechanics  in  the  conduct  of  a 
modern  war.  We  shall  not  attempt, 
of  course,  to  deny  or  belittle  the 
relative  importance  of  technic  in 
present-day  warfare.  Yet  the 
events  of  the  past  week  would 
seem  to  justify  us  in  denying  its 
supreme  importance.  We  may 
safely  assume  that  the  conclusions 
of  certain  persons  in  this  matter 
have  been  premature. 

“To  be  sure,  we  must  strive  to 
keep  pace  with  our  enemies’  arma- 
ments— nay  surpass  them  if  we 
can;  for  unpreparedness,  besides 
bringing  material  disadvantage,  has 
also  a far-reaching  psychological 
effect  on  those  who  operate  with 
antiquated  means  of  warfare.  Ac- 
cumulation of  armament  is  then 
a necessity.  But  this  fact  should 
not  blind  us,  or  make  us  forget 
that  in  the  long  run  it  is  the  man,  not  the 
machine,  who  counts  and  decides  the  vic- 
tory. 

“Our  offensive  in  Galicia  and  Volhynia, 
the  putting  out  of  commission  of  400,000 


From  Lukomorye.  Ptfrognd 

Franr-Josef:  "The  relief  has  come  at  last!" 
The  sign  reads  "Carpathians." 
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L RAVEN-HIU,  in  Punch,  London 


The  Tables  Turned 
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without  stopping,  of  surrender 
without  a struggle,  of  the  enemy 
in  terror  leaving  everything  be- 
hind them,  and  saving  only  the 
men  whenever  it  was  possible. 
Such  reports,  we  are  afraid,  will 
hardly  stand  the  test  of  careful 
examination. 


From  Strekota,  Petrograd 

Franx-Josef:  "This  part  used  to  be  Hungary,  but  I cannot 
find  it  now.  Adjutant,  where  are  my  glasses.” 

Adjutant:  “Here  they  are — rose  colored  glasses,  made  in 

Berlin.’* 

enemy  troops  in  less  than  a week’s  time, 
is  an  unparalleled  event  in  the  world’s  his- 


“The  Austrian  losses  were  in- 
deed heavy.  A fourth  of  Francis- 
Joseph’s  armies  were  wiped  off  the 
map.  Yet,  with  the  courage  of 
despair,  the  men  fought  recklessly 
and  bravely,  and  it  cost  us  a great 
deal  of  energy  to  break  through 
their  lines  and  to  frustrate  their 
plans  for  recovery. 

“To  shut  one’s  eyes  to  the  facts 
would  not  only  be  an  injustice,  but 
what  is  more  important,  would  be 
an  underestimation  of  the  valor  of 
our  own  armies.  The  Austrians 
resisted  stubbornly  every  attack, 
and  whenever  they  could,  engaged 
and  gave  us  battle.  Many  of  their 
counterattacks  have  been  charac- 
terized by  terrible  persistence. 

“In  the  neighborhood  of  Chromiakova 


tory.  We  did  not  wait  for  our  enemy  to 
come  to  us  and  be  mown  down  by  our  ma- 
chine guns.  Instead,  impelled  by 
inner  forces,  we  took  the  initiative, 
and  dealt  a crushing  blow.  Our 
operations  and  achievements  are 
fair  examples  of  military  science. 

Yet  we  doubt  that  victory  could 
have  been  achieved  without  the 
vital  enthusiasm  of  our  noble 
armies.’’ 

The  tendency  in  times  like  these 
to  underestimate  the  strength  and 
valor  of  the  enemy  is  frowned  on 
by  the  Russkyia  Vedomosti  of 
Moscow,  which  in  the  following 
pays  a high  tribute  to  the  bravery 
of  Francis-Joseph’s  forces: 

“The  practice,  both  among  the 
army  classes  and  the  general  pub- 
lic, of  exaggerating  the  military 
prowess  of  the  Prussians  while 
denying  it  to  the  Austrians,  or  be- 
littling the  latter’s  courage  is  lam- 
entable. To  particularize,  the 
story  of  the  Austrians’  chaotic  and 
disorderly  retreat  has  been  given 
wide  circulation.  It  tells  of  a flight 


we  were  forced  to  repulse  eleven  counter- 
attacks in  one  day.  That  the  Austrians 


From  Hindi  Punch,  Bomba f 

Austria:  *'Up  again  1 I thought  I had  finished  you  months 
ago!" 
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From  Boudilnik,  PtUoqrad 


The  Refugees 
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From  an  Italian  Pot  I Card 

Russia:  “Ah!  You  run  away?” 

Franz-Josef:  “Why  not?  I’m  carrying  this  beast  to  the  museum.” 


laid  down  their  arms  who  were  completely 
surrounded  and  who  had  not  the  slightest 
chance  of  escape. 

“The  general  command  of  their  armies, 
their  finely  devised  plans  of  retreat,  show 
that  we  are  dealing  with  no  mean  adver- 
sary. It  was  not  their  fault  that  Generals 
Brusilofi  and  Kaledines  got  them  into  their 
iron  claws,  pierced  their  lines  at  many 
points,  and  drove  and  pursued  them  until 
victory  was  ours.  The  Austrian  comman- 
ders have  done  all  that  could  be  expected 
of  them,  and  have  conducted  themselves  in 
a manner  befitting  the  best  traditions  of  a 
soldier.  Their  losses  are  immense  princi- 
pally because  of  their  mad  resistance  and 
the  employment  of  every  means  available 
to  stem  our  advance. 

"It  is  still  a wonder  how  in  their  retire- 
ment they  managed  to  conserve  any  of  their 
forces  in  men  and  material.  The  Austrian 
retreat  was  desperate,  but  in  no  way  pan- 
icky. Trying  to  evade  the  hammering 
blows,  the  Austrians  began  to  shift  their 
units  from  one  location  to  another.  The 
Prussian  help  is  still  wanting,  but  we  may 
safely  surmise  that  the  German  fist  has 
been  hidden  somewhere  and  that  its  ap- 
pearance is  perhaps  a matter  only  of  a few 


BERNARD  PARTRIDGE.  In  Punch.  © London 

TWO  HEADS  WITH  BUT  A SINGLE  THOUGHT 
"What  prosrecta)” 

"Rotten.” 

"Same  here." 


would  invariably  refuse  to  accept  a bayonet 
battle  is  due  in  a far  greater  degree  to  a 
system  than  to  lack  of  courage.  Only  those 
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From  Iberia,  Barctlona 
“Carpathians!  Russians  here  again  with  munitions!!!” 
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days.  Germany  cannot  afford  to  see  her  ally 
crushed." 

In  a later  edition,  however,  the  Russkyia 
Vedomosti  speaks  of  the  shattered  morale 
of  the  enemy: 

“Our  operations  on  the  Volhynia-Gali- 
cian  front  have  brought  to  light  many  fea- 
tures hitherto  concealed  from  view,  the  na- 
ture of  which  was  a matter  of  useless 
speculation.  In  this  connection  we  might 
mention  the  actual  weakening  of  the  morale 


of  both  the  Austro-Hungarian  and  the  Ger- 
man armies.  It  would  seem  only  plausible 
to  suppose  that  an  enemy  forced  to  the 
wall  would  naturally  seek  recourse,  as  its 
last  chance,  in  the  morale  of  its  armies. 

“The  great  number  of  prisoners  taken 
by  us  is  an  unmistakable  sign  of  the  low' 
morale  prevailing  today  among  the  forces 
of  the  central  powers,  the  bombastic  utter- 
ances of  the  Germans  as  to  their  belief  in 
ultimate  victory  notwithstanding." 


Ffom  Sirekou.  Pelrognd 


RUSSIA  IN  ASIA 
The  Eclipse  of  the  Half  Moon 
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THE  dealings  of  the  administration  with 
Mexico  constitute  a confused  chapter 
of  blunders.  The  soil  of  Mexico  is 
stained  with  the  blood  of  our  soldiers.  We 
have  resorted  to  physical  invasion  without 
gaining  the  professed  object.  It  is  a record 
which  cannot  be  ex- 
amined without  a 
profound  sense  of 
h u m i 1 i a t i o n. — 

Charles  Evans 
Hughes. 

Mexico  feels  we 
do  not  wish  to  help 
her  but  to  possess 
her.  This  is  due  to 
the  manner  in  which 
some  have  tried  to 
exploit  her  posses- 
sions. I will  not 
help  these  men. — 

President  Wilson. 

Thanks  to  this 
feeling  of  good  will, 
we  will  be  able  to 
avoid  war.  War  is 
something  I do  not 
desire,  but  if  there 
were  no  other  rem- 
edy for  the  situation 
I would  enter  upon  it. — First  Chief  Car- 
ranza. 


THE  iron  hurricane  rages  against  our 
brave  German  men  at  the  Somme. 
Negroes  and  white  men  come  upon  us 
in  wave  after  wave,  in  ever  fresh  storms, 
wild  and  sullen.  Everything  is  at  stake.  The 
ice-cold  haberdashers  on  the  Thames  yearn 
for  our  holiest 
things.  — Emperor 
Wilhelm  of  Germany. 

We  are  fighting 
not  for  honor  alone, 
but  for  honor  and 
life.  To  be  or  not  to 
be — that  is  the  pain- 
ful problem  imposed 
on  the  conscience  of 
the  great  European 
nations. 

We  are  seeking 
entire  restitution  of 
our  invaded  prov- 
inces and  those 
seized  forty-six 
years  ago,  for  rep- 
aration for  the  vio- 
lation of  rights  at 
t h e expense  of 
France  or  her  allies, 
and  for  the  guaran- 
tees necessary  for 
a definite  safeguard 
of  our  national  independence. — President 
Poincard  of  France. 


In  Berlin — A Race  for  Life 


The  Russian  navy  has  won  our  admira- 
tion by  its  efficiency.  Nothing  would  give 
us  greater  pleasure  than  to  be  able  to  fight 
side  by  side  with  Russian  sailors  against  our 
common  foe. — Admiral  Jellicoe. 

His  Majesty's  government  will  be  at 
Portugal’s  side  in  the  face  of  the  common 
enemy,  and  Portugal  may  rely  on  her  old 
ally  affording  her  all  possible  and  necessary 
aid. — Sir  Edward  Grey. 


Our  side  is  going  to  achieve  a great  and 
absolute  victory.  We  are  only  getting  ready 
now,  yet  we  arc  able  to  press  back  the  Ger- 
mans.— General  Botha. 

The  plan  matured  by  the  councils  of  the 
coalition  is  now  in  the  full  course  of  exe- 
cution. Soldiers  of  Verdun,  it  is  to  your 
heroic  resistance  that  this  is  due.  That  is 
what  has  created  the  conditions  indis- 
pensable to  success. — General  Joffre. 

4 SS 
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“In  the  Good  Old  Winter  Time” 


BRICOS,  in  Hew  York  Tribute 
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SATTERFIELD,  in  Detroit  Tines 


The  Annual  Threat 
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a Few  Cartoons  to  Cool  You  Off 


BUSHNELL . ia  Cincinnati  Times-Star 


DOHAHEY.  la  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


In  the  Stone-Bruise  Age 


"Gosh,  how  I pity  those  people  livin’  in  town!” 


BRIGGS,  la  New  York  Tribune 
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The  Days  of  Real  Sport 


IN  a former  article  I told  of  how  a cartoon 
— Bernhard  Gillam's  famous  “Tattooed 
Man” — had  defeated  a candidate  for  the 
presidency.  James  G.  Blaine,  who  failed  of 
election  mainly  because  of  Gillam’s  ridicule, 
is  still  remembered  as  a "tattooed  man.” 

It  was  a cartoon  likewise  that  returned 
William  McKinley  to  the  White  House, 
only  to  have  his  usefulness  suddenly  ended 
by  an  assassin’s  bullet.  Doubtless  you  re- 
member the  cartoon,  though  many  pages  of 
history  have  been  written  since  its  first 
appearance  sixteen  years  ago.  It  became 
familiar  to  many  millions  in  America,  and 
incidentally  gave  to 
its  creator  a niche  in 
the  Temple  of  Fame. 

This  cartoon  was 
Grant  E.  Hamilton’s 
"Full  Dinner  Pail,” 
and  while  it  has  long 
ago  been  banished 
to  the  limbo  of 
forgotten  campaign 
slogans,  it  demon- 
strated once  more 
in  its  day  the  power 
of  the  "wordless 
editorial.” 

The  death  of  Bern- 
hard  Gillam  shortly 
after  he  had  left 
Puck  and  joined  the 
staff  of  Judge,  came 
suddenly,  at  the  very 
prime  of  his  life,  and 
at  the  crest  of  his 
popularity. 

His  demise,  while 
a severe  blow  to 
Judge,  did  not.  how- 
ever. find  that  paper 
its 


unprepared  for  so  sad  a calamity.  The  art 
staff  was  well  equipped  for  any  sudden 
emergency.  Fred  Gillam,  who  signed  him- 
self Victor,  filled  the  part  very  ably  and, 
as  his  technique  was  much  like  that  of  his 
brother  Bernhard,  the  public  in  general  little 
realized  that  Gillam's  mortality  had  wrought 
any  great  change,  for  Judge  had  at  its  com- 
mand a corps  of  able  artists  who  imme- 
diately fell  into  line,  with  Mr.  Hamilton  at 
the  helm. 

At  the  approach  of  every  national  cam- 
paign year  the  cartoonist  casts  about  for 
a symbol  or  some  suitable  mode  of  attack- 
ing the  political  foe 
or  uplifting  his  own 
candidate,  which 
might  become  a last- 
ing feature  through- 
out the  fight.  Slo- 
gans of  past  cam- 
paigns never  cut 
much  of  a figure 
after  once  they  have 
served  their  purpose. 
In  many  instances 
t h e cartoonist  be- 
comes the  inventor 
of  a catchy  feature 
which  proves  a pow- 
erful weapon  when 
introduced  in  his 
daily  cartoons.  An 
unwise  utterance  in 
an  unguarded  mo- 
ment by  some  polit- 
ical speaker  has 
often  proven  a death 
warrant  to  his  favor- 
ite candidate. 

Today  President 
Wilson’s  rather  MI- 


GRANT E.  HAMILTON 


The  “Judge'*  cartoonist  whose  “Full  Dinner  Pail’* 
idea  did  more  to  put  McKinley  in  the  White  House 
than  Mark  Hanna. 
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Democracy  in  a Pretty  Pickle 

A Judge  cartoon  by  Zim,  made  at  a time  when  clashes  in  the  democratic  ranks  were  frequent,  and 
showing  the  unruly  jackets  breaking  away  from  the  old  Jeffersonian  wagon  and  landing  head-tint  in  the 
"Brine  barrel. 
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considered  “Too  proud  to  fight"  phrase  is 
a weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  opposition 
cartoonists,  and  they  have  not  hesitated  to 
lay  it  on. 

Doctor  Burchard's  famous  “Rum,  Roman- 
ism, and  Rebellion”  speech  turned  upon  him 
as  a boomerang  and  killed  Blaine’s  chances 
of  ever  gaining  the  Roman  Catholic  vote. 
It  also  placed  into  the  hands  of  cartoonists 
of  that  day  a weapon  to  flay  both  Dr.  Bur- 
chard  and  James  G.  Blaine.  No  cartoon  was 
ever  complete  without  the  famous  label 
“R.  R.  R.”  somewhere  upon  it 

Bryan’s  persistent  advocacy  of  the  16-to-l 
silver  dollar  set  the  tongues  to  wagging  and 
the  cartoonists’  pencils  to  working.  Then  at 
an  opportune  moment  came  the  “Full  Din- 
ner Pail,”  an  invention  of  Grant  E.  Hamil- 
ton of  Judge,  which  was  adopted  and 
became  the  banner  feature  of  the  McKinley 
campaign.  So  popular,  in  fact,  was  this  nov- 
elty that  both  Mark  Hanna  and  William 
McKinley,  after  election,  complimented 
Hamilton  for  his  great  work  in  the  cam- 
paign and  declared  that  the  dinner-pail  idea, 
more  than  Mark  Hanna’s  campaign  man- 
agement, secured  for  Mr.  McKinley  the 
presidency  of  the  United  States.  The  pub- 
lic at  large  is  not  always  aware  of  what 


happens  behind  the  scenes  in  a newspaper 
office,  for  if  it  were,  it  might  have  seen  a 
novel  presentation  of  a mammoth  tin  dinner 
pail  filled  with  tobacco,  wines,  and  cigars  to 
one  Hamilton,  as  a token  of  love  and  in 
recognition  of  his  ingenuity.  The  “Full 
Dinner  Pail”  will  go  down  in  political  car- 
toon history  as  one  of  the  greatest  hits  be- 
cause it  spoke  the  truth  and  added  a clean 
and  inoffensive  element  to  the  campaign. 

While  a paper  like  Judge  wasn’t  given  to 
patting  itself  on  the  back  as  the  result  of  a 
successful  cartoon  campaign,  it  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  do  so  after  the  elec- 
tion of  McKinley.  Advertising  itself  as 
“America’s  greatest  cartoon  weekly,"  it 
said: 

“Judge  comes  out  of  the  national  cam- 
paign with  ...  a political  reputation 
established  by  its  incomparable  cartoons, 
especially  its  full-dinner-pail  idea  and  its 
representation  of  the  two  Bills  (Bryan  and 
McKinley)  never  approached  by  any  other 
cartoon  paper  in  this  country.” 

And  while  Hamilton  wasn't  mentioned 
personally,  Judge  reproduced  from  the  Den- 
ver Post,  the  greatest  western  supporter  of 
Bryan  and  Stevenson,  a cartoon  by  Steele, 
entitled  "The  boy  that  did  the  business.” 


Bryan  Knocked  Out  by  the  Full  Dinner  Pail 
From  a cartoon  by  Zlm  in  Judge. 
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HE  HAS  EXPANDED 

Uncle  Sam:  “This  is  a dainty  little  umbrella  for  this  fair  weather;  but  if  there 
should  be  a big  foreign  storm  it  would  never  protect  me.” 

THii  cartoon,  drawn  for  Judge  in  1900  by  Grant  Hamilton,  would  be  as  appropriate  today  at  it  was  then. 
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Here  was  shown  Mark  Hanna,  in  the  con- 
ventional checked  suit,  decorating  with  a 
laurel  crown  the  beaming  brow  of  the  Full 
Dinner  Pail. 

Big  political  cartoon  hits  are  made  every 
day  in  one  or  more  of  the  hundreds  of  news- 
papers that  boast  of  having  their  own  art 
staff.  These  men  are  lauded  and  featured. 
In  the  early  days  of  Puck  and  Judge,  news- 
papers almost  ignored  their  artists.  Self- 
praise  would  have  seemed  in  bad  taste.  Any 
deserved  applause  must  come  from  the  pub- 
lic or  other  newspapers.  The  artist  filled 
his  assignment  and  the  editors  took  up  the 
thread  of  the  cartoon  and  commented  upon 
it  editorially  and  most  seriously. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  a newspaper  artist  to  get 
such  a bite  into  the  publisher's  profits  as 
Mr.  Goldberg  indulges  in,  because  there 
were  no  syndicates  in  existence  to  make 
such  conditions  possible.  There  were  no 
$10,000  salaries,  except  in  the  case  of 
Thomas  Nast,  and  that  was  considered 
an  enormous  amount  for  a paper  to  pay  for 
single  weekly  cartoons. 

The  cartoons  from  my  yellowing  files  of 
Judge,  a few  of  which  are  reproduced  forth- 
with, will  go  to  prove,  however,  that  “there 
were  giants  in  those  days.” 


The  "Preparedness”  cartoon  by  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton, for  instance,  published  in  1900,  and 
showing  Uncle  Sam  trying  to  protect  him- 
self with  a tiny  umbrella — an  inadequate 
army — might  have  been  drawn  yesterday. 
The  United  States  today  is  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament pictured  by  Mr.  Hamilton  sixteen 
years  ago. 

The  cartoon  of  Croker  with  his  "strange 
bedfellows"  was  made  during  one  of  the 
periodical  upheavals  in  the  democratic  party. 
The  Tammany  boss,  as  his  position  in  the 
bed  would  seem  to  indicate,  was  very  much 
“it”  at  the  time.  Bryan,  with  his  arms 
around  the  “Insurrecto  Aguinaldo”  together 
with  Schurz  and  Altgeld  form  the  group  of 
bedfellows,  while  Grover  Cleveland,  left  out 
in  the  cold,  solaces  himself  with  the  reflec- 
tion that  'twere  "better  I should  sit  up  all 
night  than  sleep  in  that  nest.”  Hill,  under 
the  bed,  complains  that  there  is  no  room 
any  more  for  a "good  democrat.”  Though 
the  cartoon  is  a comparatively  recent  one, 
less  than  half  of  the  characters  depicted 
therein  are  alive  today.  Of  the  same  period 
is  "Democracy  in  a Pretty  Pickle,”  again 
showing  the  clash  in  democratic  ranks,  and 
representing  the  unruly  jackass  breaking 
away  from  the  old  Jeffersonian  wagon  to 
land  headlong  in  the  "Brine”  barrel. 


Strange  Bedfellows 
From  a cartoon  by  Zim  In  Judge. 
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§®SpflECENTLY  on  exhibition  at  the  Leicester  Galleries 
n M|  in  London  was  a collection  of  cartoons  by  the  fore- 
H most  Italian  artists.  These  drawings  explained  per- 
haps better  than  anything  else  why  Italy  had  entered 
the  war.  Certain  it  is  that  they  had  at  the  time  of 
their  publication  a tremendous  effect  on  the  Italian  public,  and 
it  was  the  public  that  forced  the  parliamentarians  and  the  offi- 
cials to  take  part  in  the  war. 

In  the  days  of  Italy’s  neutrality  cartoons  were  strictly  cen- 
sored. Many  of  them  even  reflected  sympathy  for  Germany, 
due  no  doubt  to  the  flooding  of  Italy  with  German  propaganda. 
But  caricature  was  ever  audacious  and  has  a knack  of  eluding 
the  censor.  The  invasion  of  Belgium  turned  the  tide  against 
the  central  empires.  Atrocities  do  not  appeal  to  the  Italian 
nature.  Condemnation  of  the  German  theory  of  warfare  began 
to  make  itself  felt. 

Gabriel  Galantara,  the  brilliant  cartoonist  of  L’Asino,  took 
the  initiative,  and  his  bitter  drawing  of  the  German  and  Aus- 
trian emperors  wading  hand  in  hand  in  blood  resulted  in  a threat 
of  prosecution.  Before  the  threat  could  be  carried  out,  however, 
all  Italy  was  in  flames,  and  neutrality  no  longer  existed. 

Several  of  the  drawings  by  A.  Bonzagini,  and  E.  Sacchetti 
appeared  originally  in  a publication  known  as  Gli  Unni — “The 
Hurls.”  Others,  notably  those  of  Cesare  Giris,  were  first  pub- 
lished in  an  album  called  “The  Crimes  of  the  Central  Empires,” 
the  pages  of  which  were  literally  pages  of  blood.  Here  we  find 
the  famous  Rheims  cartoon,  showing  the  red  arms  stretching 
forth  from  the  blazing  cathedral  to  clutch  at  the  throat  of  the 
fleeing  kaiser. 
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GABRIEL  GALAN TARA,  in  L’Aiino 


The  Butcher:  “What  a strange  blood,  this  of  the  people  I The  more  I wash  myself 
in  it,  the  deeper  the  stains  become." 
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BELGIUM 

"And  on  the  third  day  he  shall  rise  from  the  dead." 
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The  Hero 

A cartoon  on  the  murder  of  Miss  Cavell  which  aroused  Italy.  It  was  drawn  by  Ccsarc  Giris  (or  tha 
album  entitled  "Crimea  of  the  Central  Empirea." 
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By  Cctare  GirU. 
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The  Hero 

A cartoon  on  the  murder  of  Miss  Cavell  which  aroused  Italy.  It  was  drawn  by  Cesare  Giria  for  tha 
album  entitled  “Crimes  of  the  Central  Empires." 
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The  Thief 

By  Cesare  Girl*. 
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GABRIEL  GALANTARA,  in  L'Asino 


Presents  for  William 
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GABRIEL  GALANTARA,  in  L'Asino 


Death:  “There  is  the  fourth  head  to  be  cut  off.” 
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Innocent  Diversions  of  Idle  Moments 
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E.  SACCHETTI,  in  Oil  Unni 

AT  THE  TELEPHONE  AFTER  THE  TURKISH  ALLIANCE 

Emperor  Wilhelm:  “Hello I Hello!” 

The  Good  Old  God:  “Ring  off  1 Call  Allah  after  this!” 
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A.  Bonidgini,  in  Gli  Unnl 


Death:  “Emperor,  I decorate  you  with  the  great  cross.  You  have  given  me  more 
victims  than  all  the  diseases  of  earth  combined.” 
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Rheims 
By  Ceure  Giri*. 
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CAPT.  LOUIS  KEENE 

160th  Overseas  Battalion,  now  stationed  at  Valcartier 
Camp,  N.  S. 

THE  following  extracts  from  the  field 
journal  of  Capt.  Louis  Keene,  tile 
young  Montreal  cartoonist  who  went 
to  the  front  with  the  First  Brigade  of  Cana- 
dian Armored  Cars,  will  prove  an  interesting 
human  document.  He  entered  the  war  as  a 
private,  but  soon  won  his  commission.  As 
a lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Field  Artillery  he 
fought  through  Ypres,  where  a shell  crip- 
pled his  right  hand. 

Invalided  home  to  Canada,  he  recovered 
rapidly,  and  is  now  attached  to  the  150th 
Overseas  Battalion,  in  camp  at  Valcartier, 
Nova  Scotia.  Captain  Keene  expects  to 
return  to  the  scene  of  action  immediately. 
He  has  regained  the  use  of  his  "drawing 
hand,”  and  has  designed  not  only  a number 
of  recruiting  posters  for  his  regiment,  but 
also  a regimental  badge.  But  to  quote  from 
his  diary: 


July  13 — Am  now  in  France,  but  not 
allowed  to  mention  the  post  at  which  we 
arrived.  It  is  just  like  England  here,  with 
"Tommies”  everywhere.  Already  we  have 
seen  wounded  soldiers;  thousands  of  them 
arc  in  the  hospitals.  All  day  long  the  troops 
are  inarching  from  the  docks,  and  then  away 
by  train  to  the  firing  line.  We  leave  direct 
for  the  front  with  our  machine  guns  today. 
Saw  a torpedoed  transport  in  the  harbor. 
The  upper  decks  and  masts  are  above  water. 

July  15 — Yesterday  was  French  National 
Day.  We  were  cheered  as  we  rode  along. 
A funeral  passed — two  little  children — and 
the  battery  stood  to  attention  as  it  went  by. 
Tbe  priest  needed  a shave  badly.  Today 
we  continued  our  ride,  drying  our  wet 
clothes  by  wearing  them.  At  one  place  I 
saw  a woman  reading  a letter  to  two  old 
folks,  probably  from  their  son. 

July  17 — As  I was  overtaking  the  column 
a car  struck  the  curb,  caromed  off  and  ran 
over  me.  My  machine  is  scrap  iron  now. 
The  marks  of  the  tire  are  embossed  on  my 
revolver  holster.  Later  I got  another 
machine  and  had  a fierce  twenty-five  mile 
ride  through  pouring  rain  without  a light. 

. . , Big,  powerful  cars  rush  by  day  and 
night  regardless  of  speed  limit.  The  French- 
men are  wonderful  drivers,  not  even  slowing 
up  to  go  around  a corner.  Every  point  bris- 
tles with  sentries  who  demand  passes.  They 
don’t  hesitate  to  shoot  if  they’re  not  satis- 
fied. It’s  war  here.  . . . We  can  hear  the 
guns  now,  a continual  booming.  The  nearer 
we  get  to  the  firing  line,  the  finer  the  sol- 
diers seem — our  men  are  the  pick  of  the 
world. 

July  20 — Troops  all  heading  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  thunder  in  the  cast.  It  makes 
you  proud  to  see  them,  even  if  they  are 
covered  with  dust  and  sweat.  I watched 
two  battalions  on  the  march.  They  had 
come  twenty-five  miles  through  the  heat  in 
new  boots.  A lot  had  fallen  out,  and 
others,  many  of  them  officers,  were  carrying 
their  packs  and  rifles. 
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July  24 — A battery  of  siege  guns  is  in 
action,  and  I went  to  see  them.  The  guns — 
enormous  things,  called  “Mothers" — were 
concealed  so  thoroughly  that  we  couldn't 
ourselves  find  them.  They  arc  painted  in 
protective  colors  and  covered  with  branches 
to  prevent  aerial  observation.  The  ground 
was  full  of  dugouts  into  which  one  ducked 
when  the  Germans  sent  their  "hate.” 

An  enormous  sheet  of  flame,  an  ear-split- 
ting crash,  and  200  pounds  of  metal  sails 
toward  "les  Boches."  The  gun  lifts  off  the 
ground  and  runs  back  on  its  bed.  The 
guns  are  emplaced  in  the  orchard  of  a 
chateau. 

We  were  discussing  a London  “revue” 
when  the  whole  ground  shook  as  if  from  an 
earthquake.  “Hello!  The  Boche  is  half  an 
hour  early  with  his  ‘hate’  this  afternoon  1” 
This  from  a sub.  I decided  to  leave  then. 
I don’t  like  “hate"  that  shakes  the  ground. 
As  we  passed  out  through  the  smashed-up 
village,  past  the  ruins  of  a splendid  church, 
the  "hate"  followed  us. 

July  25 — The  first  time  you  see  a destroyed 
and  deserted  village  you  have  strange  feel- 
ings, especially  when  you  know  that  the 
smashing  process  may  be  resumed  at  any 
minute.  Can  you  imagine  a village  which 
has  no  inhabitants — houses  with  only  parts 
of  walls  standing,  perambulators,  chairs, 
bedsteads,  and  pictures  heaped  up  in  con- 
fusion, churches  destroyed  as  if  stepped  on 
by  a giant,  tombs  a tumbled-up  heap  in  the 
churchyards,  no  children  at  play,  no  shops, 
no  sounds  except  the  echo  of  your  foot- 
steps and  the  roar  of  distant  guns? 

It  is  a military  crime  to  be  found  without 
your  gas  helmet.  Gas  comes  over  in  a 
matter  of  seconds.  We  can  put  on  the  hel- 
mets instantly.  They  arc  frequently  in- 
spected, and  must  not  be  allowed  to  dry. 

August  2 — Went  through  Ypres  this  after- 
noon. Have  never  seen  such  devastation  in 
my  life.  It  is  a positive  brickyard.  An 
earthquake  could  not  have  done  more  dam- 
age. Thousands  of  shells  have  pounded  it 
until  little  remains  but  wreckage.  This  poor 
old  town  is  the  last  in  Belgium.  The  Ger- 
mans can’t  get  it;  therefore  they  smash  it. 
The  Cloth  Hall  and  the  cathedral — well, 
they’re  empty  shells.  It’s  pathetic  to  see 
the  scaffolding  the  Belgians  have  put  up. 
After  the  first  battle  they  started  to  repair 
their  beloved  Cloth  Hall,  but,  of  course, 
now  it  can  never  be  rebuilt  . . . The 


remains  of  a house  were  shelled  across  the 
road  in  front  of  me  as  I was  riding  out.  1 
took  another  road. 

August  3 — I sleep  in  a loft  amongst  rags, 
old  agricultural  implements,  sacks,  and  the 
accumulation  of  years  of  dirt.  Am  filthy 
and  decidedly  uncomfortable.  The  estami- 
net  has  had  its  front  shot  away,  yet  is  still 
open  for  business,  and  1 had  a drink  there 
this  morning.  The  country  is  pock-marked 
with  shell  holes,  and  strewn  with  trees, 
wrecked  cars,  guns,  and  barbed  wire.  There 
are  millions  of  flies. 

During  the  bombardment  yesterday  I 
noticed  the  swallows  flying  about  quite  un- 
concerned. The  birds  build  in  the  lines 
close  to  the  guns,  and  don’t  seem  to  worry 
a bit  They  often  warn  us  of  the  approach 
of  gas  by  their  fluttering  and  twittering. 
Butterflies  play  in  the  dust.  Cornfields 
extend  to  the  edge  of  the  trenches.  Flowers 
grow  in  profusion  in  "No  Man's  Land” 
between  the  trenches.  I saw  the  "Mound 


A Recruiting  Poster  Designed  for  the  160th  Overseas 
Battalion  by  Capt  Louis  Keene. 
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“ Long  Live  the  One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth.”  A 
recruiting  poster  designed  by  Capt..  Louis  Keene. 

of  Death"  today.  It  has  been  shelled  and 
mined  so  much  that  vegetation  hasn't  a 
chance  to  grow  on  it.  This  war  is  a great 
ager.  I can  see  it  in  men's  faces — they 
have  lost  the  irresponsibility  of  youth. 
Many  who  have  been  here  from  the  begin- 
ning are  worn  out,  but  they  stick  to  it. 

August  5 — It  takes  some  time  to  dis- 
tinguish which  way  shells  are  going,  but 
you  soon  learn,  and  can  tell  not  only  the 
direction,  but  the  kind  of  shell,  and  size. 
Today  I saw  the  work  of  the  Huns'  42- 
centimeter  shells.  One  had  come  down  in 
the  middle  of  the  paved  road.  It  made  a 
crater  fifty  feet  across  and  twenty-two  feet 
deep.  The  pieces  kill  1,000  yards  from 
where  the  shell  bursts.  When  the  big  fel- 
lows come  sailing  overhead  it  makes  you 
very  thoughtful.  The  chateau  has  bits 
chipped  off  it  every  day. 

August  14 — Happy,  but  very  dirty,  and 
covered  with  insect  bites.  Every  possible 
kind  of  insect  has  been  making  a meal 
of  me. 

August  15 — It’s  3:30  a.  m.  Have  just 
come  home.  My  new  emplacement  is  splen- 


did, and  we  are  making  it  shell-proof.  Was 
returning  across  the  Yser  Canal  when  I 
heard  a shout,  and  saw  the  general  sitting 
on  the  bank  watching  through  his  glasses 
an  aeroplane  being  shelled.  “Eve  come  to 
see  your  new  gun  position,”  he  said.  I 
saluted,  and  then  took  him  to  the  position. 
The  gun  pit  is  under  a heap  of  bricks  in 
the  ruins  of  a farmhouse.  You  could  walk 
right  up  to  it  and  never  see  it.  We  left  the 
communication  trench  and  went  through  a 
cornfield  into  the  farm  buildings.  Then, 
climbing  over  a dead  cow  and  several  tons 
of  rotten  potatoes,  we  stood  on  the  brick 
heap  that  concealed  the  gun.  He  congratu- 
lated me  on  my  first  piece  of  engineering. 
I receive  my  orders  direct  from  the  gen- 
eral. Today  he  sent  me  some  mosquito 
cream  . . , 

We  have  been  having  our  regular  Sunday 
“hate.”  My  tea  is  covered  with  the  dust  of 
the  last  shell.  You  have  no  idea  how  terri- 
ble shell  fire  is.  You  hear  the  whine,  then 
it  changes  to  a whistle,  the  ground  rocks, 
a terrific  explosion  occurs,  a fountain  of 
splinters,  dirt,  bricks,  and  smoke  flies  up  into 
the  sky.  When  it  clears  away  you  find  a 
crater.  Twenty  shells  have  dropped  around 
me  in  the  last  hour. 

August  19 — -Fired  all  night — 2,000  rounds 
of  ammunition.  We  have  as  neighbors  four 
dead  cows  and  one  six-inch  high-explosive 
shell  which  is  liable  to  burst  at  any  minute. 
The  dead  cows  are  so  much  in  evidence 
that  it  is  necessary  almost  to  use  our  gas 
helmets. 

August  23 — Have  you  any  idea  of  the 
space  food  occupies  in  our  minds?  Yester- 
day I was  crossing  a bullet-swept  orchard 
with  another  officer,  when  I noticed  plumsl 
Terrified  lest  my  partner  should  see  them, 
I suggested  that  we  leave  quickly  as  the 
place  was  too  unhealthy.  So  we  crawled 
away.  That  night  in  the  light  of  a big 
moon,  my  cook  and  I stole  into  the  orchard 
and  gathered  two  sand  bags  full  of  plums. 
The  bullets  whistling  through  the  trees 
hurried  the  picking. 

August  24 — The  chateau  has  been  catch- 
ing it  again — still,  no  cloud  without  a silver 
lining.  I’ve  got  a new  way  home.  Instead 
of  going  round  the  stables,  I go  through  the 
remains  of  the  greenhouse  direct,  a kindly 
shell  having  nearly  blown  the  greenhouse  to 
bits.  It  saves  a lot  of  time.  Huns’  calen- 
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dar  must  be  wrong.  They  usually  shell  me  a hundred  yards  of  the  tent  in  which  I was. 

Sundays  and  Wednesdays,  and  today’s  Tues-  How  beautiful  it  is  to  have  all  your  clothes 

day.  Poor  Belgium  will  have  a job  to  build  off  and  sleep  between  sheets  again!  The 
her  country  up  again.  piece  of  shell  is  still  in  my  hand. 

August  27—1  have  asked  the  nurse  to  August  30 — At  the  coast!  Operated  on — 
write  this.  My  right  hand  has  been  smashed  due  for  “Blighty”  next  hospital  boat! 
by  a piece  of  high  explosive.  I traveled  alt  September  1 — In  “Blighty"  — beautiful 
night  back  by  motor  ambulance,  to  the  hospital!  My  only  complaint  is  I'm  washed 
excavation  hospital.  It  was  bright  moon-  too  much.  After  being  dirty  so  long,  it's 

light.  A large  fleet  of  allied  aircraft  was  quite  a strain. 

smashing  up  the  German  woods  in  the  September  S — We’ve  been  through  two 
northeast  corner  of  the  salient.  They  re-  Zeppelin  raids.  Stretchers  laid  out  and  res- 
sponded  by  bombing  our  hospital  tents  be-  pirators  prepared  in  case  the  hospital  should 

hind  the  lines.  One  bomb  dropped  within  be  hit!  Going  back  to  Canada! 
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Another  Case  of  Psycological  Depression 


September  Idyls  as 


PERHAPS,  after  all,  school  teachers 
are  not  as  had  as  they  are  painted, 
[t  is  only  iA  order  to  he  funny  that 
tlie  cartoonists  persist  in  making  them 
out  perfect  vixens.  Possibly  that  is  be- 
cause certain  school  teachers  discouraged 
certain  amateur  efforts  at  caricature — 
caricature  that  was  anything  but  compli- 
mentary to  the  party  of  the  first  part. 
But  teachers  shouldn't  take  themselves 
so  seriously.  Read  any  cartoonist's  biog- 
graphy.  Surreptitious  blackboard  draw- 
ings of  "Teacher"  were  the  foundations 
of  success. 

A boy's  dislike  for  school  has  grown 
almost  into  a tradition.  The  modern 
school,  even  in  the  country,  has  been 
made  so  attractive  that  the  average 
young  American  should  welcome  the 
familiar  ding-dong  of  the  bell  when 
September  again  calls  to  doty. 
We  cannot  believe  that  so  many 
of  the  cartoonists  went  to  the 
kind  of  schools  they  picture. 
We  surmise  rather  that  the 
budding  genius  balked  at 
discipline,  and  that  the 
routine  of  the  Three  R’s 
proved  too  confining. 
One  of  the  things  that 
education  is  doing 
nowadays  is  to  de 


BRIGGS,  in  New  York  Tribune 

When  a Feller  Needs 
a Friend 


TEMPLE,  (■ 
Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer 

“ Shady  lanes 
and  babbling 
brooks.” 
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DONAHEY.  /a  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Bringing  in  the  Wounded 


velop  latent  talent  and  allow  the  pupil  to 
express  himself  most  naturally. 

Looking  back  upon  our  boyhood  days 
we  recall  one  or  two  severe,  uncompromis- 
ing teachers.  But  for  the  most  part  they 
were  lovable  and  sympathetic,  and  our 
pleasantest  memories  are  associated  with 
the  old  red  brick  schoolhouse  on  the  hill. 
It  was  such  a schoolhouse  that  Briggs 
attended,  and  the  boyhood  tragedy  he  pic- 
tures still  brings  a smile. 

But  September  has  other  interests  than 
school.  One  might  accompany  Donahey 
to  the  county  fair,  or  to  the  farm  where 
the  “home  folks"  are  putting  up  the  fruits 
and  vegetables  from  their  own  gardens. 
Also  the  days  are  long  enough  for  ex- 
cursions into  the  woods  and  along 
country  roads.  The  long  summer  is 
nearly  over,  and  with  late  Septem- 
ber comes  the  first  suggestion  of 
fall.  Soon  the  rumble  of  the 
cider  presses  will  he  heard  in  the 
valleys,  and  spicy  odors  will 
float  from  mother’s  kitchen. 

Farms  will  be  posted 
against  the  luckless 
hunter,  and  the  whistle 
of  Bob  White  will  be 
heard  in  the  land.  The 
later  fruits  will  ripen 
in  the  mellow  orchard. 


THE  power  of  hero  medals  for  develop- 
ing the  bump  of  self-esteem  is  some- 
thing marvelous.  Hero  medals  will 
not  allay  hunger  nor  pass  as  legal  tender  in 
any-  of  the  ways  open  to  the  ordinary  copper 
cent.  Nevertheless  we  struggle  to  acquire 
them,  even  though  our  socks  arc  out  at  the 
heels.  My  object  in  introducing  this  topic 
is  to  bring  myself  before  you  as  an  innocent 
medal  victim.  Not  less  than  three  times 
during  my  career  have  1 had  the  Firemen’s 
Medal  wished  upon  me  by  the  village  board, 
not  for  heroic  deeds  performed,  but  for  aid- 
ing and  abetting  the  arch  nuisance  known  as 
firemen's  fairs.  All  three  of  my  decorations 
are  similar  in  pattern  and  design,  a fact 
which  leads  me  to 
suspect  that  the  de- 
partment bought  a 
job  lot  of  them  to 
bestow  on  me  at  in- 
tervals. It  may  be, 
however,  that  be- 
cause the  officers  are 
changed  annually,  or 
die  off,  the  depart- 
ment may  have  over- 
looked each  previous 
presentation,  and 
conferred  the  honor 
on  me,  as  they 
thought,  for  the  first 
time.  And  as  the 
Firemen’s  Medal  is 
the  greatest,  though 
emptiest,  honor 
which  a local  hero 
may  attain,  1 must 
perforce  show  the 
g r e a t est  apprecia- 
tion, and  bedeck  my- 
self like  a trium- 
phant Roman  war- 
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rior.  These  souvenirs  repose  in  an  unlocked 
trunk  near  a second  story  window,  and 
though  I have  offered  burglars  every  pos- 
sible inducement  to  relieve  me  of  these  unde- 
sirable badges,  I find  that  even  they  must 
draw  the  line.  Often  have  I been  in  dire 
need  of  the  commonest  necessities  of  life — 
a wheelbarrow,  for  instance — but,  asking  for 
bread,  received — only  a gold  medal,  which 
1 could  neither  eat,  sell,  give  away,  nor 
pawn,  and  which  I never  had  the  least 
desire  to  wear. 

THE  reason  so  many  alleged  good  cooks 
fall  down  on  split-pea  soup  is  that 
they  don’t  know  how  to  put  the  in- 
gredients together. 

One  cannot  trust 
to  cookbooks  for 
satisfactory  results 
as  split-pea  soup 
is  a dish  to  which 
a deal  of  luck  and 
chance  attaches. 
It  was  only  after 
many  experiments 
that  I was  able  to 
produce  the  proper 
savor,  and,  as  I am 
not  averse  to  spread- 
ing such  knowledge 
in  the  interest  of 
mankind.  I’ll  tell  you 
how  it  is  done.  In 
the  first  place  split- 
pea  soup  is  often 
rendered  with  split 
peas.  You  buy  the 
peas  on  credit  and 
have  them  delivered 
at  your  kitchen  door, 
after  which  you  re- 
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move  from  the  paper 
sack  such  quantities 
as  will  correspond 
with  the  number  and 
extent  of  appetites 
involved.  Split  peas 
in  the  raw  state  con- 
tain peas,  oats,  par- 
ticles of  macadam, 
shoe  buttons,  and 
pulverized  clam 
shells,  and  in  very 
rare  instances  some 
more  peas.  You  may 
remove  certain  of 
these  elements  if 
you  desire,  though 
fashionable  hotel 
chefs  deem  their  del- 
icate flavor  essential 
i n assembling  the 
dish.  Personally, 
however,  I think  all 
foreign  matter 
should  be  removed  before  the  soup  is  de- 
livered to  the  guests,  as  many  constitutions 
are  too  feeble  to  digest  more  than  fifty  per 
cent  of  unsoluble  matter  and — oh,  yes,  I 
forgot  to  say,  soak  them  over  night  and 
boil  with  a ham  bone,  and  put  in  some 
onions  to  kill  the  ham  flavor,  and  some 
chopped  parsley  to  deaden  the  aroma  of  the 
onions.  Also  add  water  to  suit  the  taste. 

MEXICAN  war  talk  is  our  leading  stock 
in  trade,  and  having  contributed  to 
the  ranks  of  the  state  militia  from 
our  2,000  inhabitants  the  glorious  number 
of  one  able-bodied  youth,  we  naturally  feel 


ourselves  a proud 
unit  and  may  be  par- 
doned for  exhibiting 
so  keen  an  interest 
in  the  pending 
strife.  We  farmers, 
as  a rule,  are  not  a 
class  of  men  who 
can  boast  of  bank 
accounts  upon  which 
we  might  draw  to 
purchase  American 
flags,  so  our  patriot- 
ism must  manifest 
itself  in  some  other 
form.  One  of  my 
patriotic  neighbors, 
by  the  way,  has  be- 
come so  enthused 
over  the  matter  of 
preparedness  that  he 
has  laid  out  his  small 
farm  to  resemble 
Old  Glory,  seven 
rows  of  red-top  beets 
representing  the  gory  stripes,  with  six  rows 
of  white  turnips  alternated  between  them. 
On  one  corner  of  the  plot  six  rows  of  cab- 
bage heads  indicate  the  forty-eight  stars  of 
the  Union  Jack,  and  on  the  fence  post  at 
the  upper  corner  of  this  American  vege- 
table flag  sits  a stuffed  henhawk  with  spread 
wings  resembling  the  American  Eagle.  This 
is  not  all.  No,  indeed  I He  has  arranged  a 
set  of  bugle  calls  for  the  dinner  horn  which 
begin  at  the  hour  of  reveille  and  at  which 
every  member  of  his  patriotic  household 
tumbles  out.  Military  salutes  have  taken 
the  place  of  “Good-mornin’  Sals"  and  “How- 
do  Hanks,"  and  other  unpatriotic  expres- 
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sions  of  cor- 
diality. The 
state  has 
taken  such 
an  interest 
in  the  work 
of  this  par- 
ticular citi- 
zen that  it 
is  to  d i s- 
patch  a 
board  of  ex- 
aminers to 
his  farm 
and  an  able 
attendant  to 
persuade  him  to  enter  a well-known  institu- 
tion for  the  sake  of  introducing  his  plan  of 
patriotic  farming  to  its  inmates.  It  is 
believed  and  hoped  that  he  will  accept  the 
invitation  forthwith  and  stand  not  upon  his 
going,  but  go  at  once! 


upon  the 
dog.  A dog 
is  a most 
unaccom- 
modating 
imp  when 
t h e notion 
strikes  him, 
and  you 
might  yell 
your  blamed 
head  off 
and  you 
c ouidn't 
change  his 
ideas  for  a 
moment. 
I’ve  had  ray  dog  turn  a look  of  perfect  scorn 
on  me  when  I tried  to  persuade  him  that  he 
was  following  a back  track.  I have  often 
wished  for  the  possession  of  his  keen  nose, 
then  he  might  "go  to  grass,"  for  1 would 
have  argued  the  point  with  him  no  further. 


'fm 


1CAN  easily  understand  why  the  Lord 
made  a hunter  of  man,  for  it  is  nature 
for  a man  to  be  constantly  hunting  up 
something  or  other. 

Some  hunt  for  work,  some  hunt  for  wives, 
while  others  hunt  for  trouble,  and  they  are 
often  successful  in  finding  all  three  quests 
in  a bunch. 

That  much  I can  understand,  but  I cannot 
understand  why,  in  inspiring  man  with  the 
hunting  spirit,  He  should  bestow  the  scent 


I would  then  and  there  have  started  on  the 
scent  myself  and  personally  rounded  up  my 
quarry.  A dog  with  a doubtful  pedigree 
and  such  a disposition  will  cause  a hunter 
to  say  some  awful  things.  My!  I have  seen 
the  air  about  me  so  blue  and  stifling  with 
unrefined  remarks  that  I was  actually 
ashamed  to  remain  in  it,  yet  this  did  not 
disturb  the  dog  one  bit,  for  he  deemed  them 
mere  railings  of  a d — fool,  and  his  expres- 
sion indicated  as  much.  Howsomever,  this 
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does  not 
answer  the 
question 
why  the 
scent  was 
best  owed 
on  the  dog 
instead  o f 
the  man, 
and  as  it  is 
useless  to 
dwell  at 
length  on  so 
confound- 
ing a prob- 
1 e m,  we’d 
better  forget  it  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

THERE  is  a physician  in  the  state  of 
Massachusetts  who  from  this  time  on 
will  stand  high  in  the  esteem  of  timid 
osculators.  This  man’s  standing  as  a med- 
ical authority  is  beyond  reproach,  and  his 
O.  K.  upon  the  kissing  habit  will  render  him 
more  popular  than  any  matinee  idol  since 
our  ascension  from  the  ape. 


a c q uaint- 
ance  whose 
authority 
o □ fungus 
culture 
seemed  be- 
yond dis- 
pute, yet,  as 
he  had 
never  died 
in  the  course 
of  his  ex- 
periments, I 
do  not  think 
his  j u d g- 
ment  could 
be  regarded  as  authentic.  There  is  but  one 
sure  way  to  determine  the  good  from  the 
bad  and  that  is  to  eat  them  and  await 
results.  This  fellow  used  to  write  and  tell 
folks  how  to  cultivate  mushrooms.  1 tried 
his  prescription  and  raised  everything  but 
mushrooms.  Since  that  I have  only  eaten 
those  which  are  condemned  by  him  and  I'll 
give  you  my  word,  my  health  has  steadily 
improved. 


IMDICATIONS  point  to  bad  fall  crops 
owing  to  the  constant  and  persistent 
rains.  There  is  a likelihood  of  a dearth 
in  potatoes,  turnips  and  corn,  and  it  now 
looks  as  if  the  farmers  in  our  locality  would 
have  to  rely  upon  their  spring  harvest  of 
Indian  arrowheads  to  meet  the  taxes  on 
their  land. 

Everything  points  to  a prolific 
mushroom  season,  and  with  it  comes 
its  attendant  dangers.  Of  the  hun- 
dreds of  different  varieties  of  fungous 
growths,  there  are  but  eight  or  a dozen  that 
have  a killing  record.  I once  had  an 


TWO  weeks  hence  and  you’ll  be  at  your 
favorite  spot  on  the  river  bank  with 
an  A-tent  for  shelter  and  black  ants 
for  company.  When  a man  finds  his  home 
environments  too  depletive  of  mosquitoes 
and  misery  he  packs  up  and  goes  camping. 
There  is  nothing  so  full  of  imaginary 
charm  as  camp  isolation,  but  the  seclusion 
you  dream  of  you  seldom  realize,  because 
your  friends  have  autos  that  will  swim  any 
river  or  climb  any  hill,  and  they  never 
forget  to  arrive  hungry,  but  they  always 
remember  to  fetch  nothing.  And  why? 
Because  you  are  camping  and  should  have 
no  end  of  bass  on  hand  to  feed  the  unex 
pected  guest. 
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Man’s  Worst  Enemy— As  Portrayed 


UNDER  the  auspices  of  Mrs.  P.  N. 
Cook  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  board  of 
health  the  school  children  of  that 
city  recently  were  asked  to  submit  for  a 
prize  competition  original  drawings  bear- 
ing especially  on  the  summer  fly  peril. 
Material  was  supplied  as  a foundation  for 
cartoon  ideas,  and  the  lessons,  to  judge 
from  the  accompanying  cartoons,  were 
well  learned.  First  honors  went  to  Miss 
Maxine  Maxson  of  the  East  Side  high 


The  Dawn  of  Cleanliness 
By  Maxine  Maxson 
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By  Salt  Lake  City  School  Children 


school,  whose  drawing  showing  the  fairy 
of  cleanliness  putting  to  rout  the  demon 
of  filth  is  presented  herewith.  The  Mexi- 
can as  well  as  the  European  situation 
inspired  a number  of  cartoons.  One  little 
artist  had  a fly  as  a cavalry  officer  leading 
a troop  of  filth  and  disease  against  the 
common  enemy,  man.  Another  presented 
Mr.  Fly  reading  a war  bulletin  announcing 
5,000  dead  in  a single  day.  “I  can  do  bet- 
ter than  that  in  five  minutes”  is  his  boast. 
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The  Fly- A Man's 
Worst  Enemy 

By  Carolyne 
Patric 
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Our  Summer  Visitor 
By  Violet  Lund 
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Her  Executor 
By  Mary  June  Davis 
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Reginald  Arkell  in  Selling  and  Advertising, Londorv 


A SHREWD 
American 
journalist 
has  said  that 
Great  Britain 
should  take 
comfort  from 
the  fact  that 
John  Bull  has 
not  lost  his 
sense  of  humor 
during  the 
present  con- 
flict. He 
opines  that  a 
combatant 
BERT  THOMAS  who  can  fight 

Sketched  by  Himself  and  smi,e  at 

the  same  time  does  not  stand  any  imme- 
diate danger  of  being  knocked  out,  and  sees 
in  the  pages  of  our  humorous  papers  one  of 
the  best  reasons  for  backing  the  allies. 

No  one  will  quarrel  with  this  theory,  and, 
indeed,  our  only  criticism  is  that  our  Ameri- 
can friend  has  rather  understated  the  case 
than  otherwise.  He  might  have  added  that 
ridicule  is  a potent  weapon  with  which  to 
deal  an  adversary  many  hefty  knocks;  he 
might  have  enlarged  on  the  stimulating 
influence  of  healthy  humor  upon  those  who 
are  bearing  the  hardships  of  the  winter 
campaign,  or,  thirdly,  and  for  the  last  time, 
he  might  have  drawn  a moral  from  the 
largely  increased  circulations  of  such  papers 
as  Punch  and  London  Opinion  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Not  only  is  there  room  for  humor  during 
the  dark  days  of  war,  but  the  humorist  is  as 
essential  as  the  moralist,  and  if  one  or  the 
other  had  to  be  suppressed  it  is  possible 
that  the  moralist  might  not  be  overpleased 
with  the  popular  verdict. 

If  it  were  not  that  the  work  of  one  man 
stands  out  just  now  from  that  of  his  con- 
temporaries, it  might  be  invidious  to  par- 
ticularize, but  no  one  will  deny  that 


Mr.  Bert  Thomas  is  deserving  of  particular 
mention.  His  inimitable  little  sketch 
“ 'Arf  a mo,’  Kaiser  I”  has  done  more  to 
establish  him  in  the  hearts  of  the  British 
public  than  a year’s  hard  and  conscientious 
work  might  have  done.  It  has  brought 
many  hundreds  of  pounds  to  the  funds  for 
supplying  Tommy  and  Jack  with  tobacco, 
and  it  has  been  described  by  the  Daily  Mail 
as  “the  funniest  picture  of  the  war." 

Many  people 
may  think  it  a 
rather  slight 
reason  why  its 
creator  should 
awake  one 
morning  to 
find  himself 
famous.  Just 
a little  sketch 
of  a soldier, 
and  such  an 
ordinary  s o 1- 
dier,  lighting 
his  pipe.  Sim- 
ply that,  and 
nothing  more. 

But  short- 
sighted folk 
who  argue 
thus,  overlook 
the  years  of 
hard  work,  the 
extraordinary 
study  of  hu- 
man nature, 
and  the  touch 
of  genius  that 
have  gone  to 
the  making  of 
that  little 
sketch. 

Even  the  ar- 
tist himself 
cannot  under- 
stand why  a 
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BERT  THOMAS,  HUMORIST 
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BERT  THOMAS,  in  London  Opinion 


“Who  goes  there?” 

"Clyde  striker.” 

“Pass,  friend;  all’s  welt” 

This  cartoon  is  popularly  credited  with  breaking  the  strike  on  the  Clyde. 
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single  figure,  knocked  off  in  the  time  it  took 
to  smoke  a cigarette,  should  bring  him  let- 
ters of  appreciation  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  His  work  has  been  continually 
before  the  public  for  the  past  ten  years.  He 
has  come  to  the  very  forefront  of  working 
cartoonists,  and  is  considered  by  many  to 
be  the  leading  living  exponent  of  the  art, 
but  it  wanted  “ ‘Arf  a mo,’  Kaiser  1”  to  make 
manifest  the  bond  of  sympathy  already 
existing  between  the  artist  and  his  public. 

Exactly  why  this  particular  sketch  should 
have  had  such  an  extraordinary  vogue, 
apart  from  its  obvious  qualities  of  charac- 
terization and  draftsmanship,  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  say.  A very  profitable  half  hour 
might  be  passed  in  an  attempt  to  elucidate 
the  problem,  but  a possible  reason  may  be 
that  it  was  not  a ‘‘job"  in  the  ordinary  com- 
mercial sense.  Your  true  artist  will  usually 
work  better  for  love  than  for  money. 
Increased  payment  will  bring  increased 
goods,  but  the  quality  is  not  materially 
affected  by  the  promise  of  gain.  Pegasus 


responds  but  sourly  to  the  golden  ‘spur. 

And  so,  because  one  morning  an  artist, 
who  wanted  to  help  fill  Tommy’s  'baccy 
pouch,  knocked  off  a little  sketch  with  that 
very  laudable  object  in  view,  the  world  is 
the  richer  by  what  must  be  considered  the 
standard  representation  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Atkins  fighting  valorously  in  Flanders  dur- 
ing this  present  year  of  grace. 

Mr.  Thomas  joined  the  staff  of  London 
Opinion  in  1909.  The  original  drawings  of 
many  of  his  war  cartoons  hang  in  some  of 
the  most  famous  houses  of  England.  His 
humor  is  always  genial  and  based  on  a 
kindly  understanding  of  human  nature,  but 
he  can  deliver  hard  knocks  when  occasion 
demands.  His  drawings  show  a freedom  of 
line  and  dignity  of  purpose  that  should 
always  mark  the  work  of  the  complete  car- 
toonist. Every  ounce  is  got  out  of  the 
subject,  but  the  border  lines  of  good  taste 
are  never  crossed.  What  place  Mr.  Thomas 
occupies  in  the  archives  of  German  Kultur 
is  another  story. 
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DONAHEY,  la  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

Donahey  Leaves  for  His  Vacation.  While 
His  Cartoon  Characters  Engage  in  a Knock- 
fest. 
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ALICE  IN  CARTOONLAND 

K.  L.  Roberts  in  Puck 

MINDFUL  of  her  past  experiences  with 
rabbit  burrows,  Alice  slipped  down 
a woodchuck  hole  in  the  hope  that 
she  might  obtain  material  for  another  book. 
Luck  was  with  her;  for  in  a commodious 
chamber  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  the 
woodchuck  awaited  her  with  an  electric 
torch  in  one  hand  and  his  Leghorn  hat  in 
the  other. 

“Right  this  way,”  said  he  politely.  And 
without  more  ado  he  led  Alice  through  a 
small  doorway  labeled:  "Cartoonland.” 
Alice  clapped  her  hands  joyously.  '‘Car- 
toonland 1”  she  exclaimed.  “How  nice  I I 
hope  I sha'n’t  hurt  myself  laughing!" 

But  before  she  could  hear  the  woodchuck’s 
answer,  her  attention  was  distracted  by  two 
men  who  appeared  to  be  having  a violent 
altercation. 

“What  strange-looking  men  I”  said  Alice. 
“Why  do  they  have  crosses  in  place  of 
eyes?” 

“That  is  very  simple,”  replied  the  wood- 
chuck. “In  Cartoonland,  wnenever  you  see 
a person  with  crosses  where  his  eyes  should 
be,  you  will  immediately  know  that  he  has 
either  been  hit  with  a brick,  a club,  or  some 
other  blunt  instrument,  or  that  he  has  been 
overwhelmed  with  the  originality  or  unex- 
pectedness of  something  which  has  just  been 
said  by  the  person  to  whom  he  has  been 
speaking.” 

“How  peculiarl”  said  Alice.  “Is  it  only 
in  Cartoonland  that  such  actions  may  be 
observed?" 

“I  know  of  no  other  place,”  said  the  wood- 
chuck. "Cartoonland,  too,  is  the  only  place 
where  people  are  always  throwing  things 
at  one  another  and  never  missing.  Every 
day,  hundreds  of  men  throw  bricks  at  other 
men;  and  invariably  the  bricks  land  on  the 
exact  centre  of  the  rear  of  the  assaulted  per- 
son’s head.  Organized  baseball  is  losing 
some  marvelous  throwers  by  failing  to  sign 
up  all  of  Cartoonland’s  leading  characters.” 
Lost  in  thought,  Alice  strolled  onward. 
In  a short  time  she  came  to  a small  pond, 
from  the  middle  of  which  were  coming  loud 
cries  of  “Blubl  Blubl” 

"What  queer  sounds  I”  cried  Alice. 

The  woodchuck  smiled.  “In  Cartoon- 
land," said  he,  "any  person  who  falls  or  is 
pushed  into  any  body  of  water  sinks  im- 
mediately and  gives  vent  to  loud  shouts  of 
‘Blubl  Blubl'  from  beneath  the  water. 
Cartoonland  is  the  only  place  where  a per- 


JIMMY  LYNCH  MARRIED 

James  J.  Lynch  has  returned  to  his  draw- 
ing board  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  of- 
fice after  a honeymoon.  His  bride,  Marie 
Kaffer,  was  a member  of  the  News  staff, 
and  out  of  their  association  in  newspaper 
work  developed  the  romance.  Jimmy 
Lynch,  as  he  is  best  known,  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  newspaper  men  in  Denver. 


son  can  make  sounds  under  water,  and  be 
heard  by  persons  above  the  water.” 

Before  Alice  could  comment  on  this 
strange  state  of  affairs,  she  was  passed  by 
a small  dog  and  a tiny  beetle.  The  dog 
was  carelessly  remarking,  apropos  of  noth- 
ing: "See  what  the  boys  in  the  back  room 
will  have  I”  while  the  beetle  was  ejaculating 
again  and  again:  “It’s  nothing  in  my  young 
life  I” 

"Tell  me  I”  said  Alice,  "How  can  these 
creatures  talk,  and  why  do  they  say  such 
strange  things?" 

The  woodchuck  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
“In  Cartoonland,”  said  he,  “the  animals  and 
the  insects  have  their  mating  calls  and  their 
hunting  calls,  just  as  they  do  in  other  coun- 
tries. In  your  country  a dog  says  ‘Bow 
wow!’  or  words  to  that  effect;  but  in  Car- 
toonland he  says  ‘See  what  the  boys  in  the 
back  room  will  have?’  or  ‘Who’s  looney 
now?’  or  something  equally  appropriate  and 
doglike.” 

“And  do  all  of  the  men  talk  a trifle  un- 
grammatically down  here,”  asked  Alice. 
"The  two  men  we  passed  a short  time  back 
were  saying  that  they  didn’t  ‘wanna’  go 
somewhere,  and  that  they  weren’t  ‘gonna’ 
do  something.  Is  such  language  custom- 
ary?” 

“Oh,  invariably,”  replied  the  woodchuck, 
"or  practically  invariably.  You  see,  the 
idea  is  that  people  in  Cartoonland  must 
talk  down  to  the  level  of  uneducated  people, 
instead  of  helping  to  remedy  their  lack  of 
education.” 

"Really,”  said  Alice,  “I  don’t  believe  that 
Cartoonland  is  much  of  a place.  I think 
that  I’ll  go  home.  1 don’t  feel  that  I could 
write  a book  about  my  experiences  down 
here.” 

“Oh,  but  you  mustn’t  go  yet,”  protested 
the  woodchuck.  "Why,  you  haven’t  seen 
a tenth  of  Cartoonland.”  And  he  attempted 
to  hold  Alice  by  the  sleeve  of  her  gown. 

But  Alice  was  too  infuriated  to  stay 
longer: 
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Fox  as  a Road  Builder 

A Series  of  Cartoons  That  Has  Awakened  Milford. 

From  the  New  York  Evening  Sun 

m==  ' 


The  Toonerville  Trolley  Which  Meets  All  Trains 


FAR  away — so  far  away  that  trains  can- 
not carry  you  there — lies  the  village  of 
Milford,  Pa.  It  is  in  the  wooded  and 
mountainous  region  of  Pike  County,  where 
there  arc  craggy  cliffs  and  waterfalls,  two- 
pound  trout  and  pickereled  lakes  . . . 
But  then,  this  isn’t  meant  to  be  a railroad 
circular! 

Instead,  it's  the  story  of  Milford's  new 
trolley  system,  and  of  how  this  is  being 
built  by  the  unconscious  aid  of  Fontaine 
Fox  and  The  Evening  Sun. 

It  is  the  daily  Fontaine  Fox  cartoon  that 
Milford’s  eyes  most  hunger  for,  and  Mil- 
ford’s hearts  most  smile  upon.  Fontaine 
Fox  has  somehow  found  the  funny  bones  of 
these  staid,  weather-browned  old  French 
woodsmen  and  farmers. 

The  proof  of  the  popularity  is  in  the 
pasting.  Fontaine  Fox  is  literally  pasted 
all  over  the  village.  The  barber  shop,  of 
course,  is  covered  with  Fontaine  Fox  car- 
toons, which  regale  the  lathered  ones,  the 
unshaven  and  unshorn,  who  wait  their  turn. 
The  bazaar  has  its  windows  full  of  Fon- 
taine Fox.  So  has  the  tobacco  shop.  And 
so,  even,  has  the  wall  of  the  post  office, 
itself.  Fontaine  Fox,  clipped  from  The 
Evening  Sun,  is  Milford’s  mountebank  as 
well  as  its  tutor  in  art. 

Milford  is  soon  to  have  a trolley  line. 
And  Milford,  realizing  the  benefits  which 
will  accrue  unto  itself  from  the  improve- 
ment, is  correspondingly  impatient  for  the 
trolley  line’s  perfection. 

But  trolley  lines,  like  pretty  girls,  are 
slow  in  making  up  their  minds.  And  this 
particular  line,  though  arranged  and  sub- 
scribed for  many  months  ago,  has  not  yet 
begun  to  build.  Milford,  having  given  its 


money,  was  reluctant  to  give  time,  too.  And 
Milford  grew  cross  and  cranky  and  gave 
vent  to  pessimistic  views  about  the  crops 
and  the  possibilities  of  war. 

Then,  one  day,  old  John  the  Barber  gave 
a copy  of  The  Evening  Sun  to  a waiting 
customer.  And  in  that  particular  day’s 
paper  was  one  of  the  Toonerville  Trolley 
series. 

The  waiting  customer  was  French — as, 
indeed,  most  of  Milford  is.  He  could  not 
understand  the  caption  altogether;  but  the 
caption  didn’t  matter.  He  needed  no  full 
knowledge  of  the  English  language  to  appre- 
ciate the  picture  itself.  The  humor  of  it — 
of  the  old,  tumbled-down  car,  of  the  lei- 
surely, white-whiskered  conductor,  of  the 
disgruntled  passengers — hit  hard  upon  the 
waiting  woodsman. 

That  particular  cartoon,  cut  out  of  the 
page  with  a pair  of  John’s  hair  scissors, 
went  the  rounds  of  Milford  in  an  hour. 
Everybody  looked  at  it,  laughed  at  it,  found 
in  it  something  to  remind  him  of  his 
own  trolley  troubles.  That  one  cartoon  put 
the  entire  village  in  good  humor.  Fontaine 
Fox  had  taught  Milford  how  to  wait,  how 
to  laugh  at  the  waiting — and  how  to  regard 
trolleys! 


J.  Campbell  Cory — A Bucolic  Poi# 

Jack  Cory,  formerly  cartoonist  of  the  New  York 
World,  and  one  of  the  veterans,  is  now  rusticating 
at  Wadsworth,  HI.,  while  drawing  cartoons  for  his 
feature  service.  The  sketch  is  by  Perce  Pearce  of 
Waukegan. 
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JOY  ON  THE  NILE 

H.  T.  Webster,  author  of  "Our  Boyhood 
Thrills,"  has  been  in  his  day  something  of 
a traveler.  While  in  Egypt  a few  years  ago, 
he  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  universal 
demands  made  on  him  for  "baksheesh.”  At 
villages  along  the  Nile  hundreds  of  naked 
children  followed  him  yelling  for  “bak- 
sheesh." 

"I  can  imagine,”  he  says,  “the  joyful  scene 
in  an  Egyptian  family  when  the  baby  first 
gurgles  'baksheesh.'  The  first  tooth  or  the 
first  step  must  be  tame  in  comparison.” 


R.  M.  Brinkerhoff  is  back  at  the  New 
York  Evening  Mail  after  a two  weeks’  visit 
and  tour  with  the  Sells-Floto  circus.  Brink 
went  out  on  the  sawdust  trail  to  pick  up 
some  local  color  and  is  back  with  a lot  of 
sketches  of  b’gosh  types.  Harold  Webster 
planned  to  accompany  Brink  but  at  the  last 
minute  he  found  the  lure  of  his  new  automo- 
bile too  strong. 


That  the  soul  of  a big  cartoon  idea  knows 
no  decay  and  has  no  death  is  shown  in  the 
continued  receipt  of  print  royalties  by  Mark 
Fenderson  for  his  famous  rooster  cartoon 
with  the  caption  "What’s  the  Use — Yes- 
terday an  egg — tomorrow  a feather  duster.” 
This  drawing,  made  more  than  10  years  ago, 
has  been  reproduced  millions  of  times  and 
is  still  bringing  laughs  all  over  the  world. 


Charles  Winner,  who  prior  to  1914  was 
the  political  cartoonist  for  the  Pittsburgh 
Post,  is  now  drawing  cartoons  for  the  wo- 
man’s suffrage  cause. 


Hia  Flame 

Drawn  for  Cartoona  Magazine  by  Boyd  Hayea  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.  Mr.  Hayea  ia  now  drawing  for 
the  moviee. 

The  arrival  of  the  German  U-boat, 
"Deutschland,”  was  the  inspiration  of  a not- 
able cartoon  in  Ruy  Bias,  the  satirical  jour- 
nal of  the  Paris  boulevards.  The  cartoon 
shows  an  American  mother  gazing  at  a 
German  submarine  lying  safe  in  an  Ameri- 
can harbor.  The  mother  says:  “Lookl  That 
may  be  the  same  submarine  that  sank  the 
boat  papa  was  on  I” 


Getting  the  Drop  on  Brinkerhoff 

A group  of  Sella>Floto  clowns  ambuscading  a popular  cartoonist. 
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ABOUT  CARTOONISTS  AND  SICH 

By  Russell  Henderson 


BOARDMAN  ROBINSON  might  well 
be  styled  the  premier  exponent  of  im- 
pressionistic art  in  cartooning.  I asked 
him  one  day  when  his  work  was  attracting 
wide  attention  through  the  pages  of  the  New 
York  Tribune,  by  what  authority  he  com- 
manded a slap  of  shadow  black  to  repre- 
sent a nose.  He  looked  up  from  his  drawing 
board,  and  said:  “Do  you  observe?” 

I thought  I did.  Whereupon  he  proceeded 
to  demonstrate  to  me  how  little  1 actually 
did  observe.  He  turned  on  an  electric  light 
that  hung  over  his  board,  and  told  me  to 
notice  closely  just  what  constituted  a nose 
in  light  and  shade  as  far  as  the  black-and- 
white  art  of  the  cartoonist  went.  I was 
amazed  to  find  that  the  nose  was  thrown 
out  in  relief  by  a smack  of  shadow  black. 

The  artist  then  told  me  how  observant  he 
was.  He  always  carried  a sketch  book  and 
pencils,  he  said,  and  never  overlooked  an 
opportunity  to  get  a striking  position  or 


expression,  no  matter  how  embarrassing  the 
experience  might  prove.  He  told  me  that 
he  had  several  thousand  sketches,  and  that 
he  found  them  invaluable  in  his  cartoon 
work,  as  he  referred  to  them  daily  for  poses, 
expressions,  and  even  compositions.  The 
contant  use  of  a sketch  book,  he  declared, 
was  the  best  art  instructor. 


IF  one  were  to  speak  of  Mr.  William  Ire- 
land in  Columbus  he  might  not  be  under- 
stood; but  if  he  spoke  the  name  of  Billy 
Ireland,  he  would  evoke  a smile.  There  is 
a curious  something  that  makes  people  like 
to  speak  of  celebrities  in  intimate  and  fa- 
miliar terms.  But  that  is  not  the  case  in 
Columbus — everybody  there  loves  Billy  Ire- 
land, and  Billy  is  only  short  for  “My  dear.” 
His  "Passing  Show”  page  in  the  Sunday 
Dispatch  is  given  up  wholly  to  local  whims, 
and  the  people  like  it. 

Bill  Nye  once  said  that  Columbus  may  or 
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Just  a Slap  of  Shadow  Black  for  the  Nose 

Drawn  by  Russell  Henderson. 
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may  not  have  discovered  America,  but  he 
would  have  to  give  Chris  the  credit  since 
he  had  the  best  press  agent.  And  thus  it 
is  with  Columbus,  Ohio.  She  has  a good 
press  agent,  too. 


CASSEL  of  the  New  York  Evening 
World  was  once  a pupil  of  Frank 
Beard,  who  in  his  day  was  the  dean 
of  the  temperance  cartoonists.  They  were 
both  connected  with  the  old  Chicago  Ram’s 
Horn.  Cassel  later  entered  the  illustrating 
field,  and  from  there  entered  his  present 
position  as  cartoonist.  Speaking  about  tem- 
perance cartoons,  May,  of  the  Detroit 
Times,  is  drawing  a series  of  100  for  the 
Michigan  branch  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League. 
His  services  were  bid  for  by  the  wet  ele- 
ment, but  the  drys  secured  them. 


HERE  is  a wild  story  about  the  rise  of 
Ed  Mack  from  a position  at  nothing  a 
week  to  one  paying  $200  a week  on 
Hearst’s  art  staff.  Prior  to  the  Jeffries- 
Johnson  fight  the  Chicago  Examiner  was 
featuring  the  various  offers  from  promoters. 
One  day  there  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
sporting  editor  a telegram  offering  $50,000 
for  the  fight,  and  signed  by  the  Sibley  Ath- 
letic Club.  The  Examiner  immediately  got 
,ut  an  extra  announcing  the  “scoop.”  Soon 


HU  Busy  Day 

“I  actually  saw  this  in  New  York  the  other  day.” 
writes  W.  C.  Morris,  who  sends  in  the  sketch. 
Mr.  Morris  is  now  aoing  cartoons  for  Puck  and 
The  Independent. 

after,  however,  hair  was  flying  in  every  edi- 
torial sanctum  of  the  paper.  Some  prying 
soul  had  discovered  that  Sibley  was  a town 
in  Illinois  boasting  of  98  inhabitants.  The 
editor  looked  into  the  matter  and  found  that 
one,  Ed  Mack,  a gentleman  of  humor  and 


MAY.  In  Cleveland  Leader 

How  Ole  May  Pictures  Himself  Asking  for  a Vacation 
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EVENTFUL  DAYS  FOR  CESARE 

Two  important  events  happened  in  the  life 
of  Oscar  Cesare  last  month.  The  first  was 
his  jump  from  the  New  York  Sun  to  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  when  the  former 
paper  was  purchased  by  Frank  A.  Munsey. 
The  second  was  his  marriage  on  July  IS  to 
Miss  Margaret  Porter,  daughter  of  the  late 
Sidney  Porter,  known  to  the  literary  world 
as  O.  Henry.  The  ceremony  took  place  at 
the  Church  of  the  Transfiguration.  The 
bride  is  a successful  fiction  writer,  and  was 
until  recently  the  editor  of  Short  Stories. 
She  is  now  contemplating  a series  of  articles 
on  the  life  of  her  father.  Mr.  Cesare  was 
horn  in  Sweden,  and  did  his  earlier  news- 
paper work  as  dramatic  artist  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

Incidentally  "One  Hundred  Cartoons  by 
Cesare”  is  announced  for  early  publication 
by  Small,  Maynard  and  Co.,  of  Boston. 


Reub.  Goldberg,  the  New  York  Evening 
Mail's  “comicker,  and  the  originator  of  the 
"Foolish  Questions”  series,  has  at  last  asked 
a foolish  question  himself.  It  was  favorably 
answered,  according  to  report,  by  Miss  Irma 
Seeman,  with  the  result  that  Cupid  has  rung 
the  bell  again. 


Nate  Collier  has  left  the  Chicago  Journal. 


Margaret,  daughter  and  amanuensis  of  the  late  O-  Henry 
(Sidney  Porter)  and  the  bride  of  Oscar  Cesare,  cartoonist 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 

ability  to  draw  comics,  had  sent  the  tele- 
gram just  to  get  it  out  of  his  system. 

Whether  the  editor  intended  to  bribe 
Mack  to  keep  the  secret  to  himself,  or  ad- 
mired the  originality  of  the  young  man,  1 
know  not.  At  any  rate,  the  Sibley  humorist 
was  given  a position  as  sporting  cartoonist 
on  the  Examiner,  and  from  Chicago  he  went 
to  New  York  to  draw  the  Katzcnjammer 
Kids  for  Hcarst.  He  is  now  putting  out  a 
new  creation  entitled  “Life  in  Lonesome- 
hurst." 


Brcwerton,  of  the  Atlanta  Journal,  took  a 
vacation  to  Atlanta  once  about  a score  of 
ears  ago  while  working  on  the  New  York 
Icrald.  He  fell  so  in  love  with  Dixie  Land 
that  lie  immediately  accepted  the  Journal 
position  when  it  was  offered,  and  wired  his 
resignation  to  the  Herald.  He  has  not  been 
north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  since. 


Oscar  Cesare, 

Cartoonist  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
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E.  A.  BUSHNELL  HONORED 

E.  A.  Bushiu.ll  has  received  an  invitation 
from  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of 
France  to  contribute  to  an  official  sketch 
book  of  the  best  anti-German  cartoons  the 
original  of  his  cartoon  on  the  “Lusitania” 
disaster,  entitled  “Making  War  Frightful.” 
This  drawing,  which  was  reproduced  last 
year  in  Cartoons  Magazine,  credited  to  the 
Cincinnati  Times-Star,  shows  Death  with 
huge,  overshadowing  wings,  grasping  the 
ill-fated  steamship  in  his  bony  hands.  The 
French  book  will  include  cartoons  by  the 
master  satirists  of  all  neutral  countries. 


MINOR  ON  THE  BORDER 

Robert  Minor,  cartoonist  of  the  New  York 
Call,  has  been  on  the  Mexican  border  mak- 
ing sketches  of  the  militiamen  who  have 
been  called  out  to  defend  Uncle  Sam  against 
the  Greasers.  This  is  his  second  war  as- 
signment, and  though  he  has  no  use  for 
war  as  an  institution,  he  cannot  resist  it.  He 
recently  returned  from  the  battle  fronts  of 
Europe,  where  he  was  sent  to  “rip  the  but- 
tons and  gold  lace”  from  Mars. 

“I  was  much  amused  in  El  Paso,”  he  says, 
“by  hearing  some  very  well-meaning  and 
well-informed  men  burst  out  with  hatred 
toward  the  Mexicans,  whom  they  believe  to 
be  the  sole  cause  of  the  friction.  They  do 
not  realize  that  some  of  these  very  Mexi- 
cans are  their  best  friends,  while  some  of 
the  Americans  they  are  lauding  are  a great 
part  of  the  contributing  cause  of  the  trouble. 
They  do  not  seem  to  know  that  it  is  oil  and 
copper  and  all  the  natural  resources  of 
Mexico  that  form  the  underlying  reasons 
of  it  all.” 

After  visiting  in  Juarez,  “the  place  where 
they  throw  the  dead  and  wounded  soldiers,” 
he  says  he  sensed  a feeling  of  horror  and 
revulsion,  and  left  as  soon  as  possible. 
Similar  sights,  he  declares,  hastened  his  re- 
turn from  Europe. 


BRIGGS  AND  HIS  “BOYS” 

Although  Clare  Briggs  lived  during  his 
boyhood  days  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  and 
Dixon,  Illinois,  the  boys  that  he  portrays 
seem  to  be  universal.  Thus,  one  admirer 
writes:  “You  must  have  lived  in  Oregon,” 
and  another,  “You  must  have  lived  in 
Tennessee.”  Briggs  is  convinced  that  boys 
are  much  the  same  the  world  over. 


“Why  is  it,”  asks  a gentleman  from 
Topeka,  “that  cartoonist  Hammond  of  the 
Wichita  Eagle,  persists  in  representing 
Wichita  as  a man  with  whiskers?*'  A more 
careful  cartoonist,  he  adds,  would  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  fact  that  the  Wichita  winds 
preclude  whiskers. 


Charles  Graham  Baker,  formerly  cartoon- 
ist of  the  New  York  Times,  was  married 
recently  to  Miss  Beryl  Hilburn. 


SID  GREENE  IS  MARRIED 

The  wedding  of  Mrs.  Irene  Louise 
Lauder-Milch,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Evans,  of  New  York,  to  Sidney  Greene,  car- 
toonist of  the  New  York  Evening  Tele- 
gram, took  place  early  in  July  at  the  Church 
of  the  Transfiguration.  A breakfast  and  re- 
ception followed  at  the  Claridge  Hotel.  The 
bride  is  the  widow  of  Mr.  William  Lauder- 
Milch  of  Pennsylvania. 


BUD  FISHER  INJURED 

Friends  of  “Mutt  and  Jeff,”  who  missed 
those  little  fellows  for  a short  time  recently 
from  the  back  pages  of  their  favorite  news- 
papers, found  the  explanation  in  the  motor 
accident  to  their  originator,  Bud  Fisher.  Mr. 
Fisher  was  rather  seriously  injured  when 
his  automobile  which  he  was  driving  along 
the  Glenn  Falls  road  near  Saratoga,  skidded, 
and  turned  completely  over.  Mr.  Fisher 
suffered  a fractured  rib,  and  with  his  com- 
panion, who  was  also  injured,  was  taken  to 
a hospital  by  a passing  motorist.  The  artist 
and  his  friend  were  on  their  way  from  New 
York  to  a summer  resort  in  the  Adirondacks. 


HERB  ROTH  AS  A CADET 

When  the  battleships  carrying  their  citi- 
zen sailors  put  out  to  sea  from  New  York 
recently,  one  of  them  carried  Herb  Roth 
of  the  World.  Herb  decided  to  be  patriotic 
and  give  his  vacation  to  his  country,  inci- 
dentally enjoying  a cruise.  In  taking  ex- 
aminations he  stated  that  he  had  had  “small- 
boat”  experience,  which  seemed  to  satisfy 
the  naval  examiners.  If  they  had  questioned 
him  further  Herb  would  have  had  to  admit 
that  his  small-boat  experience,  to  be  pain- 
fully exact,  was  limited  to  an  open  canoe. 
Following  the  cruise,  which  lasts  a month. 
Herb  will  make  a three  weeks'  visit  to  his 
home  in  San  Francisco. 


John  T.  McCutcheon  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  heads  a list  of  150  applicants  for 
instruction  in  aviation  and  enlistment  in  the 
First  Squadron  U.  S.  Central  Aviation  Re- 
serve. He  also  subscribed  $100  toward  the 
$20,000  fund  required  to  equip  the  squadron 
and  the  school  of  instruction. 


Cliff  Berryman,  inventor  of  the  Teddy 
Bear,  and  cartoonist  of  the  Washington  Star, 
claims  that  his  father  should  share  in  his 
fame  as  a likeness  getter.  The  elder  Berry- 
man was  a crossroads  merchant,  and  spent 
his  spare  time  caricaturing  his  customers  on 
wrapping  paper.  He  encouraged  his  son  to 
study  cartooning.  Cliff  has  been  on  the 
Washington  newspapers  for  twenty  years 
now,  and  knows  personally  more  celebrities 
than  any  other  cartoonist  in  the  country. 
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BRIGGS’  GOLF 

Some  take  their  golf  seriously;  others 
frivolously,  while  some  don’t  care  for  the 
game  at  all.  It  makes  no  difference,  how- 
ever, whether  you  are  a scoffer,  a duffer,  or 
a golfer,  Briggs’  new  book  of  golf  car- 
toons is  dedicated  to  you,  and  you  will 
like  it,  in  whatever  class  you  are.  It  is 
described  by  the  publisher,  P.  F.  Volland 
& Co.,  as  "the  book  of  a thousand  chuckles,” 
but  one  might  go  a bit  farther  and  say  a 
thousand  and  one  chuckles. 

The  cartoons  have  appeared  from  time 
to  time  in  the  columns  of  the  New  York 
Tribune.  Tinted,  and  in  book  form,  they 
make  a collection  rich  in  humor  and  human 
interest.  Briggs  knows  his  golfers,  and  por- 
trays them  with  all  their  faults  and  virtues. 

In  his  dedication  to  “the  scoffers,  the 
duffers,  and  the  golfers,”  he  says:  "It  is 

to  these  three  classes  that  I am  indebted  for 
the  material  contained  in  this  book.  Of 
these  three  classes  I might  say  the  great- 
est is  the  duffer.  He  is  the  salt  and  sub- 
stance of  the  golf  course.  He  is  the  source 
of  more  cartoons  than  any  other  class.  He 
is  funny.  He  makes  my  business  good.  He 
is  the  inspiration.  I was  once  a scoffer  my- 
self and  I believe  I understand  the  emotions 
and  feelings  of  him.  Now  I am  with  the 
great  and  unsilent  majority,  the  duffer, 
where  I expect  to  remain  for  some  time  to 
come.  Some  day  I hope  to  be  a golfer,  but 
that  is  not  important.  I prefer  the  associa- 
tion of  duffers.  I prefer  the  thoughts  of  a 


A Chart  of  Briggs’  Vacation  Spot — 
Martha's  Vineyard  and  Environs 


duffer,  because  I believe  in  my  cartoons  of 
him  I can  reach  the  majority  who  make  up 
the  golf  world.  I do  not  have  to  exaggerate, 
I do  not  have  to  imagine.  One  need  only  to 
observe  and  draw  the  real  happenings, 
repeat  the  actual  sayings,  and  depict  true 
expressions.  Hence  the  golf  cartoon." 


Russell  Henderson,  cartoonist  of  the 
American  Issue,  the  prohibition  organ,  has 
been  spending  his  vacation  at  Gordonville, 
Va.,  where  he  owns  a farm  so  large  that  he 
has  to  ride  across  it  on  horseback. 


If  Golf  were  Played  Like  Kelly  Pool 
From  Briggs’  new  book  of  golf  cartoons. 
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When  a Feller  Needs 


_ f • ] By  CLARE  BRICCS 

a rnend  .na  w.  d.  nesbit 

These  are  the  cartoons  that  have  helped  to  make  Mr. 
Briggs  famous.  Here  he  has  depicted  in  his  inimitable 
way  the  tragic-comedies  of  youth,  such  as  every  child 
knows  and  every  grown-up  remembers.  Clever  verses  by 
Mr.  Nesbit.  In  Colors.  Boxed.  Price,  $1.00  Postpaid. 


Oh,  Skin-nay! 

The  Days  of  Real  Sport 

Famous  cartoons  by  Clare  Briggs  with  appropriate 
verse  by  W.  D.  Nesbit.  Here  is  a book  for  young  and 
old.  One  you  will  enjoy  reading  and  even  more  enjoy 
giving  to  others. 

In  Colors.  Artistically  bound  and  boxed. 

Price.  SJ-50  Postpaid 


Thomas  Nast: 

His  Period  and  His  Pictures 

This  volume  contains  reproductions  of  all  the  most 
famous  caricatures  and  other  drawings  from  1857  to  1902, 
including  the  fight  against  Tweed,  the  Grant-Greeley 
Campaign,  etc.  Nast  was  the  originator  of  the  Tammany 
Tiger,  the  Republican  Elephant,  the  Democratic  Donkey 
and  other  emblems.  This  biography  shows  the  importance 
of  Nast  and  his  work,  ar.d  that  the  artist  did  not  follow 
public  sentiment,  but  preceded  it. 

425  Illustrations.  604  pages.  Price  reduced  from 
$5.00  to  $3.50  a copy,  Postpaid. 


The  Cartoonist’s  Art 

By  J.  CAMPBELL  CORY 

The  cartoonist's  art  simplified.  In  which  the  first  and 
last  word  is  spoken.  Size  12x10  inches. 

Stiff  cartridge  cover.  Price,  $)  15  Postpaid. 


How  to  Draw 

By  LEON  BARR1TT 

A practical  book  of  instruction  in  the  art  of  illustra- 
tion, presenting  numerous  reproductions  of  original 
drawings  by  America's  famous  illustrators,  cartoonists, 
and  comic  artists.  It  is  a compact  and  clearly  written 
book  of  instruction.  The  lessons  are  illustrated  by 
numerous  sketches  and  diagrams.  The  methods  of 
successful  illustrators  are  shown  in  specimens  of  their 
work.  Size  9x12  l,i  inches.  Boards.  Price,  $2.20  Postpaid. 


Kultur  Cartoons 

By  WILL  DYSON 

This  collection  of  brilliant  and  striking  cartoons  con- 
stitute as  fierce  an  arraignment  of  the  Kaiser  and  his 
dream  of  world-sway,  as  a clever  artist  can  put  into  black 
and  white.  A large  book  in  size,  10%  by  14  inches.  Comes 
in  a handsome  box.  Edition  limited.  Price,  $120  Postpaid. 


Any  of  the  above  books  will  be  eent  fully  prepaid  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  price  by 

Cartoons  Magazine  Book  Dept.,  78  E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 
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The  Star  Spangled  Smoke! 

Alert,  square  - shouldered,  ready  -for  -a  -fight -or-  a -frolic  men  like 
the  punch,  dash,  vim  and  vigor  of  the  great  American  smoke — “Bull” 
Durham.  Wherever  the  flag  goes  over  the  seven  seas,  there  you’ll  find 
these  lively  lads  “rolling  their  own"  with  "Bull”  Durham. 


GENUINE 

Bull  Durham 


It  takes  only  a little  practice  to  learn  to  “roll  your 
own"  with  “Bull"  Durham.  Simply  get  the  knack — 
then  you'll  enjoy  your  cigarette  as  you  never  did  before. 

Because  the  live,  crisp,  snappy  taste  of  "Bull"  Dur- 
ham has  never  been  equalled  by  any  other  tobacco. 
And  rolled  up  in  a cigarette  it  gives  you  the  freshest, 
mildest,  wholesomest  smoke  in 
the  world. 

The  distinctive  mellow-sweet” 
flavor  and  aromatic  fragrance 
of  "Bull"  Durham  make  it 
unique  among  tobaccos. 

For  genuine  smoking  pleas- 
ure and  satisfaction  "roll 
your  own"  with  "Bull" 

Durham. 

THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 


SMOKING  TOBACCO 


Auk  for  FREE  pack- 
age of  ” paper a * ’ with 
each  Sc  Back. 
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The  Shadow 
on  the  Wall 


AFTER  A CARTOON  BY 
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NOW  £&?3£S  ATLAS 


Never  before  in  the  world’s  history  has  an  atlas  been  so  constantly 
necessary  to  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  world’s  news. 

Are  you  getting  out  of  your  newspaper  and  your  other  reading  all 
the  knowledge  you  are  entitled  to?  How  much  valuable  knowl- 
edge do  you  let  slip  by  because  you  haven’t  a good  atlas  at  hand  ? 


(OMPRf-HENSIVE 

/flTbqS 

(l?  OF  THE 


ACTUAL  SIZE  9V&  * 6*4  ilU  INCHES 

Bound  in  Flexible  Seal  Grained  Leather.  Stamped  in 
Gold.  Round  Comm.  Red  Edges.  Contains  512  pages. 
256  pages  of  beautiful  large-scale  maps  of  all  States. 
Canadian  Provinces.  Countries  of  the  World,  etc.,  printed 
in  four  colors,  showing  Cities.  Towns.  Counties,  Railroads, 
Lakes.  Rivers,  etc.,  all  thoroughly  revised  and  up-to-date, 
with  special  new  maps  of  the  European  frontiers  showing 
the  several  war  zones:  also  256  pages  of  text,  index  and 
compilations  giving  population  of  principal  cities  of  the 
World,  a comprehensive  descriptive  Gazetteer,  World 
statistics,  description  and  history  of  Panama  Canal,  latest 
official  population  of  American  towns,  cities  and  counties 
with  index  showing  their  locations  on  maps. 

Price  $1.50  lSflEXTRA 


Many  Valuable  New  Features 

Mark  a New  Era  in  Atlas  Making 

Hammond’s  Comprehensive  Atlas  of  the  World  is 
a compact,  octavo  volume,  convenient  to  handle,  hand- 
somely bound  in  genuine  flexible  leather.  It  overcomes 
the  objections  to  ordinary  large,  flat,  unwieldy  atlases. 
It  will  ornament  a library  table  or  fit  in  your  book -case 
shelf.  It  contains  large-scale  maps,  beautifully  engraved, 
printed  in  four  colors,  easily  readable  and  showing  most 
complete  details  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  Provinces  of 
Canada  and  every  Country  of  the  World.  Each  map 
occupies  two,  four,  six  or  eight  pages  as  required,  thus 
achieving  the  long  sought  ideal  in  atlas  making — 

Large-Scale  Maps 

In  a Book  of  Handy  Size 

The  warring  nations  of  Europe  are  making  history. 
You  cannot  intelligently  follow  the  World’s  news  with- 
out dependable  large-scale  maps  at  hand.  " Yes,”  you 
observe,  “ but  when  the  war  is  over  the  atlases  now 
published  will  be  out  of  date.”  True,  all  but  this  one  will 
be.  That’s  where  the  “Self-Revising”  feature  comes  in. 

Self-Revising  After  the  War  is  Over 

Your  copy  will  contain  a certificate  entitling  you  to 
a supplement  of  maps  showing  the  new  boundaries  of 
the  countries  affected  as  determined  by  the  Peace 
Treaties,  to  be  mailed  to  you  free  within  sixty  days  after 
the  war  is  over.  It  will  consist  of  one  complete  sewed 
section  having  a gummed  flap  to  facilitate  tipping  in. 
This  supplement  will  bring  your  atlas  up-to-date,  make 
it  "Self-Revising,"  and  give  you  maps  showing  the 
countries  before  and  after  the  war  in  one  complete  book. 

Special  New  Maps  of  the  European 
Frontiers  Show  the  Several  War  Zones 

Get  vour  atlas  now.  Use  it  during  the  great  war  when  you 
need  it  most.  Frequent  use  of  an  atlas  is  a habit  that  will  yield 
big  returns  in  intelligent  understanding  of  history  and  daily 
events  in  your  own  Country  as  well  as  throughout  tlic  World. 
The  large-scale  individual  maps  of  the  States  and  Canadian 
Provinces  will  be  of  daily  reference  value.  Every  member  of  the 
family  will  use  this  beautiful  book  frequently  and  with  piofit. 


Return  Privilege  Guarantee  “iV £ 

have  the  privilege  of  returning  same  and  having  his  money  promptly  refunded. 
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PRACTICALLY  with  a 
pistol  to  its  head  con- 
gress has  passed  the 
Adamson  eight-hour  day 
bill,  thus  averting  at  the 
eleventh  hour  a general 
railway  strike  which  would 
have  completely  paralyzed 
industry  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  coun- 
try has  weathered  the 
greatest  industrial  crisis  of  its  history,  but 
only,  as  the  railway  managers  and  hundreds 
of  editors  agree,  through  a piece  of  precipi- 
tate legislation  the  consequences  of  which 
may  prove  exceedingly  dangerous. 

It  has  been  asked  whether  the  railway 
brotherhoods  own  the  country;  whether  the 
tail  must  wag  the  dog.  President  Wilson 
after  futile  efforts  to  bring  the  railway 
managers  and  the  brotherhoods  together, 
was  forced  to  turn  the  task  over  to  congress, 
though  as  Representative  Gillette  of  lylassa- 
chusetts  said,  “an  hour  of  Grover  Cleveland 
or  Theodore  Roosevelt  would  have  settled 
the  question  permanently/' 

The  president,  it  is  pointed  out,  might  have 


drafted  the  railroad  employees  to  operate 
the  trains,  thus  making  a strike  an  impos- 
sibility. The  threat  came  at  a time  when 
almost  the  entire  United  States  army  was 
in  Mexico  or  on  the  border,  and  when 
thousands  of  national  guardsmen  were  do- 
ing patrol  duty  along  the  Rio  Grande. 

Fearing  a hitch  in  the  program,  the  presi- 
dent recalled  some  of  the  militia,  while  the 
railroads,  not  to  be  taken  off  their  guard, 
had  employed  tentatively  hundreds  of  strike 
breakers.  Had  the  strike  come,  it  would 
have  been  worse  for  the  country  than  a 
war  against  a European  power  or  a coali- 
tion of  powers. 

It  would  have  affected  directly  400,000 
railway  employees  on 
more  than  200  railways. 
It  would  have  prevented 
coal,  ice,  and  milk  from 
reaching  the  large  cities. 
This  would  have  meant  no 
coal  for  the  pumping  sta- 
tions, consequently,  no 
water  supply,  nor  sewage 
removal.  Food  in  the  cold 
storage  warehouses  would 
have  spoiled.  Prices  for 
the  necessities  of  life 
would  have  been  exorbi- 
tant. Thousands  of  per- 
sons would  have  been 
thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment, including  first  the 
clerical  employees  of  the 
railroads.  In  anticipation 
of  a strike  food  prices 
actually  did  advance,  while 
passengers  and  shippers 
were  warned  not  to  take 
any  chances,  and  for  a 
time  perishable  goods 
were  refused  by  the  rail- 
roads. 

Although  the  brother- 
hood representatives  put  a 
time  limit  on  congress. 
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held  a stop  watch  over  this 
body,  as  it  were,  doubts 
have  been  expressed  in 
many  quarters  whether, 
had  it  come  to  a show- 
down, the  strike  would 
have  been  successful.  It 
is  certain  that,  despite 
their  vote  in  favor  of  a 
strike,  many  individual 
members  of  the  brother- 
hoods would  have  re- 
garded it  as  a calamity. 

The  blow  would  have  fall- 
en most  heavily  on  those 
getting  into  middle  age, 
those  who  have  property 
and  families.  The  railway 
managers  had  told  them 
that  they  would  lose  their  pension  funds 
and  other  benefits  of  long  years  of  service; 
that  if  they  sought  reemployment  it  would 
be  as  new  men,  while  those  remaining  loyal 
to  the  companies  would  be  advanced  over 
their  heads. 

At  any  rate,  there  was  general  relief,  not 
only  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  men,  but  on 
the  part  of  the  general  public,  when  con- 
gress passed  the  eight-hour  bill.  While  it 
may  be  regarded  as  a blow  for  arbitration, 
or  indeed,  as  class  legislation  pure  and 
simple,  it  has  brought  about,  temporarily  at 
least,  industrial  peace.  As  A.  B.  Garretson, 
the  spokesman  of  the  brotherhood  chairmen, 
said,  "the  strike  is  as  dead  as  Lazarus.” 

The  new  law  establishes  an  eight-hour 
day  effective  January  1 next  on  all  railroads 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  interstate 
commerce  commission;  provides  that  the 
existing  wages  for  ten  hours’  labor  shall  be 
paid  for  the  new  eight-hour  day;  and  creates 
a commission  to  investigate  the  cost  of  the 
new  plan  to  the  railroads. 

The  commission  is  to  complete  its  work 
by  October  1,  1917,  and  pending  its  investi- 
gation all  overtime  is  to  be  paid  for  by  the 
railroads  on  a pro  rata  basis. 


gag 

KIRBY  la  Mew  York  World 

Why  Not? 

Its  adoption  means  the  expenditure  of 
millions  of  dollars  by  the  railroads,  the 
extra  burden,  of  course,  to  be  taken  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  public.  Says  Hale  Holden, 
president  of  the  Burlington,  and  spokesman 
for  the  roads  in  the  conferences  at  the  White 
House,  "We  accept  under  protest.” 

The  railways  will  take  no  arbitrary  or 
hostile  action,  Mr.  Holden  adds.  Nothing 
will  be  done  until  the  legal  department  of 
the  roadrf  can  look  up  the  constitutionality 
of  the  act.  "It  is  the  result,”  says  Mr. 
Holden,  "of  the  Clayton  act,  which  exempted 
the  laborer  from  the  provisions  of  the  Sher- 
man act.  Congress  has  payed  the  price  for 
passing  a law  which  freed  labor  unions  from 
the  anti-trust  act." 

While  the  press  throughout  the  country 
was  clamoring  for  more  time  in  which  to 
consider  so  important  and  far-reaching  a 
measure,  debate  in  the  senate  was  spirited. 
"While  I respect  and  believe  in  organized 
labor,”  said  Senator  Borah  of  Idaho,  "I  am 
not  afraid  of  it.  I am  not  afraid  of  it  be- 
cause of  my  confidence  in  the  great  body  of 
laboring  men.  Proceeding  as  we  do  now, 
we  have  no  facts  whatsoever — we  know 
nothing  as  to  the  ultimate  effect  on  the 
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public.  And  we  are  not  even  permitted  to 
know  the  facts. 

“But  if  we  are  up  against  a body  of  men 
who  refuse  to  let  us  investigate,  and  we  are 
yielding  to  their  demand,  then  I say  the 
congress  of  the  United  States  has  met  its 
great  crisis,  the  spirit  of  its  fathers  has  de- 
parted, and  the  halo  which  has  hung  over 
this  chamber  so  long  has  dissolved.*' 
Commenting  on  President  Wilson's  back- 
down from  the  program  he  had  submitted 
only  a few  days  before  to  congress,  Senator 
Sherman  of  Illinois  said: 

“Arbitration  is  abandoned,  it  is  thrown 
to  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth  at  a time 
when  a crisis  presents  itself,  and  the  senate, 
in  this  time  of  crisis,  when  a deliberative 
solution  ought  to  be  the  choice  of  all  men. 
abandons  deliberation.” 

Again  referring  to  the  demands  of  the 
brotherhoods  that  congress  legislate  for 
their  benefit,  Senator  Sherman  said: 


“If  legislation  has  fallen  to  that  low  de- 
gree, if  we  can  servilely  abandon  our  duty, 
if  American  politics  has  reached  the  stage 
where  a few  govern  and  not  the  many,  then 
we  are  most  certainly  rushing  madly  on  to 
a sad  state  of  decay.” 

Senator  Sherman  said  he  believed  in  an 
eight-hour  day  in  many  occupations.  “But 
I do  not  believe,’*  he  added,  “in  surrender- 
ing at  this  crisis,  in  these  circumstances,  to 
the  demand  of  400,000  men  who  are  standing 
with  stop  watches  in  their  hands  and  de- 
manding instant  legislation  from  congress.” 
Other  republican  senators  and  a few  of 
the  democrats  declared  unhesitatingly  that 
congress  was  being  coerced,  dictated  to, 
driven  under  the  gun  to  the  passage  of  the 
eight-hour  bill  without  any  provision  of  a 
permanent  character. 

While  the  democratic  press  looks  upon  the 
settlement  as  another  triumph  for  Wilson, 
the  republican  press  accuses  congress  of 
cowardice  and  in- 
discretion, and 
intimates  that  the 
president  had  the 
votes  of  the  400,- 
000  trainmen  in 
mind  when  he 
asked  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  legis- 
lation. 

The  New  York 
S u n commends 
the  moral  courage 
of  two  democratic 
representatives 
“who  had  the 
glorious  ef- 
frontery to  vote 
against  the  pro- 
gram of  coward- 
ice hurried  to 
congress  by  the 
quivering  Wil- 
son.” Of  Eugene 
Black,  of  Texas, 
and  Henry 
J,  Steele,  of 
Pennsylvania,  the 
congressmen  i n 
question,  the  Sun 
adds: 

“They  are  first 
term  men,  con- 
gress is  new  to 


MCLS0M  la  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 

Bothering  the  Old  Man 
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them.  Seemingly 
they  have  been 
unable  to  throw 
aside  their  old 
ideas  of  democ- 
racy and  embrace 
the  craven  oppor- 
tunism that  is 
welcomed  by 
their  colleagues. 

They  appear  not 
to  have  learned 
that  in  this  presi- 
dential year,  by 
order  of  the 
executive,  honor 
is  shelved,  de- 
cency is  smoth- 
ered, and  justice 
is  a joke.  The 
courage  of  Black 
and  Steele  stands 
out  as  promi- 
nently as  the 
cowardice  of  the 
seventy  republi- 
cans who  voted 
aye.” 

While  the  pas- 
sage of  the  eight- 
hour  law,  in  the 
opinion  of  the 
Pittsburgh 
Gazette  - Times, 
has  averted  a nationwide  strike,  the  bill  “is 
an  emergency  measure,  and  will  not  be 
accepted  by  the  public  or  the  large  employ- 
ers as  a guarantee  of  industrial  peace.” 

Says  the  Chicago  Tribune  under  the  cap- 
tion “Making  History”: 

“For  the  first  time  in  its  history  the 
congress  of  the  United  States  has  enacted 
a law  under  duress. 

“No  amount  of  sophistry  should  be 
allowed  to  hide  that  sinister  fact  from  the 
intelligence  and  the  conscience  of  the 
American  people.  The  men  who  yielded 
to  this  coercion  or  for  one  reason  or  another 
abetted  it — and  these  include  the  president 
of  the  United  States — will  attempt  to 
obscure  it.  The  American  people,  realizing 
that  here  is  an  issue  rising  above  any  parti- 
san or  immediate  interest,  will  not  let  them- 
selves be  so  deceived. 

“It  took  congress  fully  eight  months  to 
pass  bills  to  enlarge  the  army  and  navy  of 


the  United  States  in  the  face  of  a demon- 
strated need.  What  hypocrisy  to  pretend 
that  the  enactment  of  the  eight-hour  bill 
five  days  after  its  proposal  was  anything 
but  a surrender  to  the  strike  ultimatum  of 
the  brotherhood  leaders! 

“The  American  people  cannot  be  deceived 
as  to  this  situation.  It  is  devoutly  to  be 
hoped  they  will  not  deceive  themselves  as  to 
its  full  significance.  The  precipitate  action 
of  congress  is  only  the  culmination  of  events 
the  meaning  of  which  ought  not  to  be 
shirked  by  any  American  capable  of  appre- 
ciating the  principles  of  free  government  or 
his  own  stake  in  orderly  progress. 

“The  roots  of  the  present  situation  are 
underground.  Only  in  the  inner  councils  of 
organized  labor  and  in  the  inner  councils 
of  the  administration  are  they  to  be  found. 
We  know,  however,  that  the  representative 
who  introduced  the  eight-hour  bill,  Mr. 
Adamson  of  Georgia,  in  July  assured  the 
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determined  in  the  affirmative  first 
by  the  president  and  second  by 
congress  without  investigation. 

"The  appeal  of  the  railroads  for 
arbitration  has  been  refused  and  the 
refusal  condoned  and  rewarded  by 
the  president  and  congress. 

"The  cost  of  transportation  has 
been  increased  by  many  millions 
without  inquiry  or  deliberation 
upon  the  propriety  of  the  increase 
or  decision  as  to  the  adjustment  of 
the  burden  among  those  who  must 
bear  it.  The  interests  of  the  in- 
vestor, of  the  shipper,  and  of  the 
consumer  have  been  given  no 
observable  consideration  up  to  this 
stage  of  the  proceeding. 

“Not  only  has  arbitration  been 
thus  thrust  aside,  but  under  threat 
of  an  immediate  calamity  to  the 
nation  congress  has  with  a haste 
unprecedented  in  such  legislation 
embodied  in  law  a theory  of  wage 
house  there  would  be  no  strike,  and  we  estimate  which  if  applied  throughout  the 
know  that  within  a few  hours  after  the  country  as  this  law  applies  it  to  the  train- 
first  interview  of  the  brotherhood  leaders  men’s  wages  would  shake  the  economic 
with  the  president  Mr.  Wilson  proposed  to  organization  of  the  nation  and  produce  re- 
the  railroad  representatives  that  the  eight-  suits  which  most  certainly  were  not  given 
hour  day  without  punitive  overtime  be  due  consideration  in  the  four  or  five  days 
conceded  without  arbitration  and  shortly  employed  by  congress  in  consideration  of 
after  made  his  public  statement  in 
support  of  the  eight-hour  day. 

"Mr.  Wilson  has  acted  through- 
out as  a partisan,  not  as  a repre- 
sentative of  all  interests  involved. 

The  political  advantage  of  such  a 
role  at  this  time  is  very  clear  and 
the  vote  in  congress  emphasizes 
this  aspect  of  the  situation.  But 
this  makes  it  all  the  more  impera- 
tive that  the  American  people  shall 
now  study  the  issues  involved  and 
come  to  a clear  judgment  upon  the 
course  taken  by  their  representa- 
tives so  that  the  election  of  Novem- 
ber 7 shall  put  upon  it  a considered 
approval  or  an  effective  disap- 
proval. We  are  inclined  to  accept 
accomplished  facts  and  gamble 
with  consequences.  We  cannot 
afford  to  do  this  with  respect  to 
these  issues. 

“The  question  whether  the 
brotherhoods  shall  receive  a twenty 
per  cent  increase  in  wages  has  been 
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the  act.  Finally  it  is  for  the  American 
people  to  consider  what  the  consequences 
must  be  in  politics  and  in  industry  of  a 
triumphant  process  of  compulsion  assisted 
by  the  president  of  the  United  States  during 
a campaign  for  reflection  and  consummated 
by  congress  under  threat  of  the  paralysis  of 
a public  service  and  the  precipitation  of 
heavy  losses,  even  loss  of  life, 
upon  the  innocent  public.” 

By  the  Chicago  Evening  Post  the 
action  of  congress  is  termed  ‘‘un- 
conditional surrender.”  To  quote: 

“Congress  has  abdicated  i t s 
power  to  the  four  railway  brother- 
hoods, apparently  finally  impelled 
to  that  course  by  the  modest  re- 
quest of  one  of  the  union  chiefs 
that  he  be  saved  a Gethsemane. 

“The  abdication  is  complete,  and 
entirely  worthy  of  Leader  Kitchin 
and  Woodrow  Wilson,  under  whose 
auspices  it  was  arranged.  We  must 
all  hope  that  our  new  masters  will 
be  generous  to  them  and  to  us. 

“The  president  must  almost  have 
been  guilty  of  lose  majeste  when 
he  called  the  union  chiefs  to  the 
White  House  for  a final  appeal  for 
delay,  a final  setting  forth  of  their 
ingratitude  in  sending  out  the  strike 
order  without  his  knowledge.  They 


condescended  to  listen  to  him,  but, 
of  course,  refused  him  absolutely. 

“We  hope  the  men  will  not  be 
too  hard  on  the  president  and  con- 
gress simply  because  a clause 
creating  ^ commission  of  investiga- 
tion was  slipped  into  the  Kitchin- 
Adamson  bill.  We  know  that  all 
investigation  irks  them,  but  they 
should  remember  that  all  the  other 
legislation  suggested  by  the  presi- 
dent as  a set-off  in  behalf  of  the 
railroads  has  been  incontinently 
thrown  overboard.  The  brother- 
hoods will  not  be  bothered  by  even 
a law  requiring  them  to  delay  while 
the  government  investigates  their 
next  decision  to  take  away  railway 
service  from  the  United  States. 

“They  get  everything  and  lose 
nothing.  So  they  must  forgive  all 
minor  inconveniences. 

“Manhood  and  courage  have  gone 
out  of  Washington.  The  presidents  of  the 
American  railroads  are  the  only  men  who 
have  shown  steadily  from  the  first  that  they 
still  possess  these  ancient  American  quali- 
ties. We  look  to  them  now  to  act  on  this 
abject  surrender  of  the  president  and  con- 
gress. They  should  carry  this  unconstitu- 
tional class  legislation  up  to  the  final  arbiter, 
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the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States.” 
Under  the  caption,  “The  White  Flag,”  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  observes: 

“The  passage  of  the  eight-hour  bill  is  the 
most  pusillanimous  act  in  t*  history  of  the 
American  congress.  We  are  unable  to  recall 
a single  instance  when  the  legislative  body 
of  the  United  States  government  so  abjectly 
surrendered  its  right  of  deliberation  as  it 
has  done  in  this  case.  Urged  to  immediate 
action  by  a frightened  executive  it  has 
rushed  through  legislation  of  the  most  radi- 
cal and  revolutionary  character,  legislation 
that  is  probably  if  not  certainly  unconstitu- 
tional, without  the  slightest  effort  having 
been  made  to  weigh  its  justice  or  injustice, 
without  the  least  consideration  of  its  pos- 
sible consequences.  Tt  is  probably  true  that 
by  this  act  a public  calamity  has  been 
temporarily  averted,  but  that  does  not  alter 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  done  under  duress, 
that  the  great  government  of  the  United 
States  has  raised  the  white  Hag  without  even 
a show  of  resistance. 

“We  say  this  in  no  spirit  of  opposition 
to  the  principle  of  the  eight-hour  day. 

Quite  the  contrary.  But  the  right  or 
the  wrong  of  the  application  of  that 
principle  to  the  railway  trainmen  is 
at  least  a debatable  question.  It  may 
prove  to  be  beneficent  in  its  operation, 
but  congress  does  not  know  this.  Nor 
does  congress  know  that  it  will  not 
prove  most  disastrous  in  its  applica 
tion.  It  is  a technical  matter  as  to 
which  the  ignorance  of  congress  is  as 
profound  as  that  of  the  public 
generally.  Congress  has  made 


no  effort  to  inform  itself.  It  has  not  at- 
tempted to  investigate  the  merits  of  the  case. 
It  has  thrown  up  its  hands.  The  provision 
for  a post-mortem  inquiry  is  without  signifi- 
cance. Whatever  may  be  the  report  of  the 
commission  the  eight-hour  law  will  stand 
undisturbed  by  congress.  That  is  a kind  of 
legislation  that  is  practically  impossible  to 
repeal  in  a democracy.  The  railroads  may 
be  bankrupted  by  the  act,  the  public  may 
have  to  pay  tremendously  for  its  main- 
tenance, but  it  will  continue  in  force,  unless 
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the  courts  declare  it  unconstitutional.  That 
the  courts  will  do  so,  because  of  the  wage 
section,  is  quite  probable,  but  that  prospect 
does  not  relieve  congress  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  whatever  consequences  may  come 
from  the  establishment  of  this  precedent 
of  hasty  legislation  under  compulsion." 

Turning  to  the  democratic  press,  we  read 
in  the  New  York  Herald  that  "President 
Wilson’s  triumph  is  complete.”  The  Herald 
adds: 

“It  is  all  very  well  for  the  newspapers  to . 
rave  against  the  brotherhoods  for  being 
blackmailers  and  to  criticise  the  president 
and  the  members  of  the  house  and  the 
senate  who  voted  for  the  bill  under  the 
threat  of  strike,  for  being  cowards.  After 
all,  the  responsibility  was  concentrated  in 
the  administration  at  Washington  and  in 
congress.  That  responsibility  has  . been 
taken  for  the  protection  of  the  public.  Now, 
what  will  the  public  think  of  the  matter?  It 
is  for  the  public  to  say.  just  as  it  is  for  the 
public  to  pay,  pay,  pay." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  St.  Louis  Times,  the 
passage  of  the  measure  afforded  the  only 
available  means  of  warding  off  a crushing 
blow  to  the  nation’s  activities.  The  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  has  the  following: 

“In  our  opinion  congress  lias  made  no 
mistake  in  adopting  the  eight-hour  law. 
It  was  an  emergency  measure  designed  and 
passed  in  haste  to  avert  a great  calamity, 
but  it  involves  no  point  that  is  not  approved, 
by  a great  majority  of  the  American  people 
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and  that  ought  not  to  lie  in  the  statute 
hooks. 

"President  Wilson  performed  an  invalu- 
able public  service  in  vigorously  taking  hold 
of  the  crisis  and  formulating  the  only  ap- 
parent plan  which  would  meet  the  emer- 
gency and  avoid  the  immeasurable  calamity 
of  a blockade  of  railroad  transportation/’ 
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Wouldn’t  They  be  Surprised  Over  There? 


THE  Hughes'  campaign  has  been  in  full 
blast  since  August  1,  and  the  country 
is  now  able  pretty  thoroughly  to  size 
up  the  man  who  is  trying  to  tear  down  the 
pillars  of  the  Wilson  temple.  Citizens  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  hearing  him  and  shaking  hands 
with  him.  Is  he  a human  iceberg  or  an 
animated  hammer,  as  the  cartoonists  have 
represented  him,  or  is  he  the  one  man  to 
whom  the  destinies  of  the  nation  should 
be  entrusted? 

The  West  has  given  him  a hospitable 
reception.  In  California,  the  stamping 
ground  of  the  progressives,  his  welcome  was 
significantly  cordial.  He  has  made  a re- 
markable campaign  tour,  quite  as  remark- 
able as  any  made  in  the  old  days  by 
Roosevelt. 

His  attacks  on  the  administration,  accord- 
ing to  the  republican  press,  have  caused  the 
Wilson  democracy  some  anxious  moments. 
If  we  prefer  to  believe  the  New  York 
World,  his  verbal  fireworks  have  been  about 
as  effective  as  snapdragons.  The  demo- 
cratic party,  at  least,  knows  what  Hughes 
thinks  of  it.  He  has  left  little  unsaid.  With 
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the  exception  of  the  facts  that  its  timidity 
and  vacillation  has  made  America  the  laugh- 
ing stock  of  the  world;  that  it  has  fed  the 
pork  barrel  to  overflowing;  that  it  has  cor- 
rupted the  civil  service  to  make  way  for 
“deserving  democrats/’  the  party  is  a good 
enough  party  for  Chinamen. 

The  administration’s  dealings  with  Mexi- 
co. he  has  told  us,  “constitute  a confused 
chapter  of  blunders/’  President  Wilson,  he 
said  at  Chicago,  had  come  more  danger- 
ously near  to  involving  the  United  States 
in  war  by  his  wabbly  actions  than  could 
have  been  possible  under  a straightforward 
diplomatic  policy.  Our  chief  executive,  he 
said,  had  involved  us  in  the  Vera  Cruz  and 
the  Carrizal  affairs,  and  had  been  compelled 
to  withdraw  ignominiously  after  each 
affair. 

He  denounced  log-rolling  in  con-  - 
gress,  the  “you  kiss  me  and  I'll  kiss 
you"  appropriations.  He  demanded. 
sis  he  sped  across  the  country,  “piti- 
less  publicity”  for  the  pork  barrel,  for 
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political  appointments,  and  for  the  sectional- 
ism of  the  democratic  administration. 
Speaking  for  himself,  he  said  that  lie  had 
tried  to  be  a 100  per  cent  judge,  and  that 
he  had  become  a 100  per  cent  candidate. 
He  was  in  the  race,  he  told  his  audience  at 
Fargo,  because  he  had  a vision  of  what 
America  needs. 

“Hughes  has  ’em  on  the  runl”  exclaims 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  a newspaper 
which  has  an  “Amen!”  for  every  word  he 
says.  Referring  to  Secretary  Redfield’s 
denial  to  Hughes’  charges  that  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  former  census  director,  Mr.  E. 
Dana  Durand,  was  forced  to  make  way  for 
a “deserving  democrat,”  the  Inquirer  says: 

“That  Mr.  Hughes  has  struck  hard  and 
deep  at  the  enemy’s  line  is  made  plain  by 
their  present  tactics.  It  is  almost  unprec- 
edented in  the  history  of  American  presi- 
dential politics  that  a session  of  the  cabinet 
was  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  and  the 


attempt  to  refute  the  statements  in  a cam- 
paign speech  of  the  leader  of  the  opposition. 
Yet  this  is  what  has  already  happened,  and 
the  haste  with  which  the  members  of  the 
cabinet  have  rushed  to  the  defense  of  their 
chief  against  the  charge  that  he  has  per- 
mitted flagrant  violations  of  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  merit  system,  of  which  he  was 
once  an  ardent  upholder,  shows  how  ef- 
fective have  been  the  initial  assaults  made 
by  Mr.  Hughes  upon  the  Wilsonian  in- 
trenchments.” 

Says  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger: 

“Mr.  Hughes  wisely  makes  the  foreign 

policy  of  President  Wilson  and  his  admin- 
istration his  chief  point  of  attack,  but  he 
by  no  means  fails  to  appreciate  that  there 
arc  problems  of  social  amelioration,  of 
administrative  efficiency,  of  commercial 
progress,  that  call  for  patriotic  considera- 
tion and  for  a solution  that  shall  be  lifted 
of  partisan  expediency 
upon  which  they 

have  been  placed 

by  the  democratic 
party.  These 
opening  speeches 
of  the  Hughes 
campaign  are  al- 
ready furnishing 
the  answers  to 
the  parrot  queries 
with  which  he 
has  been  bom- 
barded by  parti- 
sans of  the  presi- 
dent, and  clearly 
indicate  that  be- 
fore he  is  through 
they  will  have  to 
find  some  other 
fighting  ground 
than  the  imbecile 
pretense  that  the 
republican  candi- 
date has  no  policy 
of  his  own,  or 
that  he  is  the  ally 
and  supporter  of 
t h e hyphenates, 
the  idol  of  that 
small  section  of 
Americans  who 
boast  of  a divided 
allegiance. 

“No  fair- 
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minded  reader  or 
hearer  of  Mr. 

Hughes  can  have 
any  doubt  about 
what  he  would 
have  done  to  up- 
hold the  honor  of 
the  nation  and  to 
defend  the  rights 
and  persons  of 
American  citizens 
wherever  and  by 
w h oni  soever 
threatened.  He 
fulfills  every  rea- 
sonable require- 
ment when  he  lays 
bare  the  mistakes 
and  blunders  of 
the  present  ad- 
ministration and 
pledges  himself  to 
the  people  that, 
placed  in  a posi- 
tion of  executive 
responsibility,  he 
will  'see  to  it  that 
America's  rights 
arc  safeguarded, 
and  that  Amer- 
ica’s name  in 
administration,  in 
policy,  and  in 
execution  is  honored 
world.’  ” 

The  Washington  Star  particularly  ap- 
proves the  policy  of  calling  things  by  their 
right  names,  and  remarks: 

“It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  republican 
candidate  is  in  a plain-speaking  mood.  His 
charges  are  direct,  and  his  words  chosen 
from  among  the  strongest.  There  can  be 
no  valid  objection  to  that.  This  campaign 
is  for  Americans.  Mr.  Hughes  is  address- 
ing the  electorate  of  the  United  States  on 
the  subject  of  the  conduct  of  public  affairs. 
The  issues  involved  are  all  of  lively  domestic 
concern.  The  administration  is  on  trial  for 
deeds  done  in  the  body,  and  judgment  day 
comes  in  November. 

“The  democrats,  of  course,  will  reply  in 
kind.  Thus  we  shall  have  much  of  the 
frankness  which  has  charactfrizcd  cloak- 
room discussion  in  congress  and  club  and 
hotel  lobby  gossip  applied  in  public  to  the 
issues  and  the  actors  in  the  great  national 


throughout  the 


“leer 

political  drama  which  is  now  in  progress.” 

“It  required  exactly  five  days  of  Mr. 
Hughes’  straightforward,  sincere  and  vital 
presentation  of  his  case  against  Mr.  Wilson’s 
administration,”  says  the  New  York  Tribune, 
"to  change  the  president  and  his  advisers 
from  complacent,  contented  officeholders  to 
anxious,  apprehensive  politicians.  In  that 
short  time  Mr.  Vance  McCormick’s  patroniz- 
ing commentary  on  Mr.  Hughes'  speeches 
gave  place  to  the  agonized  protests  of  Mr. 
Bryan  and  Secretary  Redfield  against  the 
accusation  that  democracy’s  representatives 
had  been  successful  rather  as  patronage 
grabbers  than  as  statesmen. 

“Mr.  Bryan  calls  this  criticism  ‘vile  and 
disgusting.’  Truly,  it  is  not  gentle  and 
gracious  work  thus  to  exhibit  the  sores  of 
Wilsonism,  but  it  is  necessary  if  the  country 
is  to  choose  wisely  between  the  candidates 
on  election  day.  The  Wilson  administration 
has  made  its  record — a record  of  brave 
words,  but  of  some  deeds  which  do  not  look 
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Hughes:  “I  am  one  of  you!" 

good  in  print.  The  ‘pitiless  publicity’  which 
Mr.  Wilson  promised  for  the  acts  of  his 
administration  has  long  vanished,  along  with 
his  belief  in  civil  service  reform,  the  initia- 
tive, referendum  and  recall,  a tariff  for 
revenue  only,  and  Mr.  Bryan.  Mr. 

Hughes  as  governor  was  one  who 
not  only  preached  pitiless  pub- 
licity but  made  his  deeds  jibe  with 
his  words.  The  country  may  rest 
assured  that  he  has  not  changed  in 
fitting  deeds  to  words  any  more 
than  he  has  in  believing  that  the 
public  should  have  all  the  facts. 

In  both  respects  he  stands  superior 
to  his  opponent.” 

When  the  republican  candidate 
said  at  Fargo:  "I'd  like  to  have  the 
authority  to  investigate  this  admin- 
istration for  about  six  months,”  the 
New  York  Evening  Sun  tells  us, 

“every  auditor  was  thrilled  and  the 
impulse  to  cheer  could  not  be  re- 
sisted. Why?”  proceeds  the  Sun: 
“Because  every  one  recalled  the 
searching,  analytical  ability  with 
which  Mr.  Hughes  had  conducted 
a certain  investigation  in  New  York 
city  when  he  won  his  spurs,  and  the 
feeling  was  that  he  was  altogether 


too  modest  in  wanting  six  months 
to  show  up  the  Wilson  administra- 
tion, that  he  would  tear  it  to  tatters 
in  much  less  time  and  leave  not  a 
shred  of  its  reputation.  So  that 
Fargo  audience  rose  to  Charles 
Evans  Hughes  with  exulting 
shouts. 

“He  is  sincere  as  the  sunlight, 
honest  as  the  north  wind.  When 
he  promises  a businesslike  adminis- 
tration of  the  United  States,  they 
know  just  what  he  means,  and  they 
arc  satisfied  that  the  country  will 
have  it  if  he  is  elected  president.” 
The  Cleveland  Leader  makes  the 
following  analysis  of  the  Hughes 
speeches: 

“There  is  no  attempt  to  spin 
epigrams  and  produce  striking 
rhetorical  effects.  He  makes  no 
use  of  the  old  well-known  tricks 
of  oratory  by  means  of  which  audi- 
ences are  sometimes  carried  off 
their  feet.  Mr.  Hughes  is  talking 
plainly,  clearly  and  straight  from 
the  shoulder.  What  he  wants  to  convey 
is  immediately  understood  by  the  most 
uninformed  and  slow-thinking  American. 
And  he  isn’t  waving  the  flag  for  cheers, 
or  ‘making  the  eagle  scream/  either. 


> in  Columbus  Dispatch 

THE  JUDGE  MAKES  A DISCOVERY 
“The  laboring  man  is  a human  being!" 
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Neither  does  he  indulge  in  idle  platitudes. 

"He  is  getting  right  down  to  the  bedrock 
of  the  great  questions  and  issues  at  present 
before  the  nation.  He  is  stating  his  convic- 
tions without  fear  or  the  possibility  of  being 
misunderstood,  and  in  a way  which  carries 
the  conviction,  backed  by  his  record  as  a 
man  and  a public  official,  that  he  will  carry 
them  into  effect  if  he  is  elected.  There  will 
never  be  any  doubt  as  to  what  he  meant  in 
any  of  his  utterances,  such  as  was  caused 
by  the  famous  expression,  ‘wTe  are  too  proud 
to  fight/  The  democrats  thought  they  ‘had 

him*  when 
they  asked, 
‘What 
4 jto  would  he 
have  done 
1'*^  in  regard  to 


Mexico?*  During  his  first  day  on  the  stump 
he  told  the  country  in  unmistakable  terms 
not  only  what  he  would  have  done,  but  what 
he  will  do  if  he  is  made  president.*’ 

More  interesting,  if  not  so  complimentary, 
is  the  comment  of  the  opposition  press. 
Hughes  in  their  eyes  is  a pitiable  spectacle, 
strengthening  by  his  puerile  criticism  the 
prestige  of  the  democratic  party.  The  New 
York  World,  which  supported  him  in  1906, 
when  he  ran  for  governor  of  the  Empire 
State,  now  turns  from  him  in  loathing. 

“Where  has  Hughes  gone — the  Hughes  of 
other  days?”  it  asks.  “That  is  what  demo- 
prats  and  republicans  alike  arc  asking  them- 
selves— the  democrats  with  astonishment 
and  delight,  the  republicans  wl.a  bewilder- 
ment and  disgust. 

“The  Hughes  that  New  York  ised  to 
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office  seeker,  and  that  he  is  ready  to 
subordinate  everything  else  to  that 
ambition,  brings  to  The 
World  a sense  of  keen 
personal  loss. 
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KIRBY  In  Ktw  Yert  World 

An  Impending  Catastrophe 

can  people  arc  poorer  because  a Hughes  who 
who  was  once  100  per  cent  a judge  has 
turned  his  back  upon  his  recor.d  and 
his  traditions  in  order  to  become 
a Hughes  who  is  merely  100  per 
cent  a candidate.” 

Says  the  Philadelphia  Record: 

"H  we  may  believe  the  testimony 
of  unprejudiced  observers,  both 
newspapers  and  writers,  Mr. 

Hughes  has  been  a disappointment. 

He  has  shown  a narrow  partisan- 
ship remarkable  in  a man  who  has 
held  such  high  positions  and  who 
would  be  supposed  to  possess 
greater  mental  breadth.  His  at- 
tacks upon  the  Wilson  administra- 
tion have  been  those  of  the  ordinary 
campaigner  rather  than  of  a broad- 
minded statesman,  and  have  sunk 
to  trivialities  that  arc  really  sur- 
prising. Mr.  Hughes  has  made  it 
very  clear  that  during  his  service  on 
the  bench  he  was  not  a close 
observer  of  political  events,  and 
that  he  is  now  compelled  to  rely 
upon  various  bits  of  tittle-tattle 
brought  to  him  by  party  workers. 

His  charges,  easily  refuted,  about 


the  change  in  the  head  of  the  coast 
and  geodetic  survey,  and  his  ac- 
cusation about  Secretary  McAdoo 
demoting  one  democrat  to  make 
room  for  another,  show  how,  in  the 
absence  of  really  serious  indict- 
ments, he  descends  to  trivialities  to 
impress  his  audiences.  Such  banali- 
ties were  not  expected  from  an 
ex-justice  of  the  supreme  court.” 
The  candidate’s  visit  to  Chicago 
did  not,  apparently,  leave  a very 
favorable  impression  on  the  Chi- 
cago Journal,  which  observes: 
“Mr.  Hughes  has  come  and  gone. 
He  has  left  the  air  somewhat  fuller 
of  words  than  it  was  before,  but 
no  better  charged  with  information. 
He  has  been  mightily  denunciatory 
on  Mexico — there  being  no  Mexi- 
can vote  to  cuddle  into  the  G.  O.  P. 
corral.  He  has  shed  a few  tears 
at  the  grave  of  Victoriano  Huerta. 
He  has  declared — apparently  think- 
ing it  a new  discovery  — that 
working  men  have  rights  which 
employers  and  public  authorities 
are  bound  to  respect. 

"But  he  has  not  made  his  position  clear 
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Pacts  Are  Stubborn  Things 

on  a single  question  of  foreign  policy,  and, 
except  for  his  approval  of  the  good  old 
tariff  graft,  his  domestic  policy  likewise 
remains  a matter  for  speculation. 

“He  has  not  told  the  people  whether  he 
would  or  would  not  have  recognized  Huerta, 
when  that  ruffian  murdered  his  way  to  power 
in  Mexico  City. 

“He  has  not  told  the  people  whether  he 
would  or  would  not  intervene  in  Mexico 
now. 

“He  has  not  told  whether  he 
would  have  declared  war  on  Ger- 
many over  her  invasion  of  Belgium, 
like  Roosevelt,  or  approved  the 
deed,  like  the  kaiser  boosters. 

“He  has  not  told  whether  he 
would  have  resorted  to  war.  rather 
than  diplomacy,  on  the  sinking  of 
the  ‘Lusitania.’ 

“He  has  not  stated  his  position 
on  the  federal  income  tax  and  in- 
heritance tax,  both  of  which  he 
used  to  oppose, 

“He  has  not  disavowed  the  sup- 
port of  the  hyphenated  societies 
which  openly  are  trying  to  serve 
the  kaiser  by  electing  Charles 
Evans  Hughes. 

“Until  Mr.  Hughes  does  these 
things,  his  speeches  are  mere  words, 
words,  words.  It  is  small  use  for 
him  to  defy  anyone  to  tell  what 


Mr.  Wilson’s  policy  on  Mexico  will 
be  three  months  hence  so  long  as 
the  whole  country  is  defying  Mr. 
Hughes  to  state  his  own  policy  on 
anything,  now  or  for  two  years  past 
— and,  thus  far,  making  the  defiance 
in  vain.” 

Whatever  there  is  in  Hughes, 
either  morally  or  intellectually,  the 
Brooklyn  Citizen  believes,  has  been 
made  evident  by  his  speech-making 
tour,  and  the  verdict,  says  this 
newspaper,  is  that  he  is  distinctly 
“a  narrow  man.”  The  Citizen 
continues: 

“It  is  certain  that  no  person  will 
accuse  Mr.  Hughes  of  having  at 
any  point  wandered  off  into  the 
mazes  of  generosity.  Never  since 
he  first  opened  his  mouth  as  a can- 
didate until  the  present  hour  has  he 
uttered  a single  word  in  recognition 
of  the  extreme  complexity  of  the 
problems  that  the  president  had  to  deal  with. 
Not  only  so,  but  even  his  honesty  and 
patriotism  have  been  passed  over  in  studied 
silence,  as  if  the  critic  were  afraid  to  con- 
cede even  these  qualities. 

“Few  presidents  have  ever  had  so  many 
difficulties  to  face  as  Wilson.  The  great 
war  in  Europe,  the  troubles  in  Mexico,  the 
work  of  putting  the  country  on  a proper 
basis  of  preparedness,  tariff  reform,  the  re- 
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few  respects  at  least  he  had  devoted  himself 
to  the  good  of  his  countrymen?” 

Agreeing  with  Bryan  that  the  impression 
produced  by  Hughes*  criticism  is  one  of 
unfairness,  biased,  and  even  narrow  parti- 
sanship, the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  says: 
“To  force  an  opponent  into  a position  of 
disadvantage  where  he  is  compelled  to  apol- 
ogize for  himself  is  one  of  the  oldest  ma- 
neuvers of  politics. 

““But  Mr.  Hughes’  criticism  is  no  more 
constructive  than  the  truisms  which,  to- 
gether with  criticism,  make  up  the  sum  of 
his  speeches.  Much  of  it  is  too  sweeping, 
too  censorious,  too  peevish  to  convince.** 


fttffBr  in  Hew  York  World 


Penrose:  “Just  what  we  would  say,  Joe.” 


form  of  the  whole  banking  system  and  the 
regulation  of  the  railroads  under  new  con- 
ditions have  all  been  thrust  upon  him.  From 
the  hour  he  entered  the  White  House  until 
now  he  has  been  not  only  a very  busy  man, 
but  a man  immersed  in  such  exceptionally 
exacting  labor  as  would  have  crushed  any 
mind  not  of  singular  strength  and  resource- 
fulness. 

“Now,  under  these  circumstances,  is  it 
conceivable  that  any  man  who  was  not  of 
the  narrowest  possible  type  would  make 
fifty  speeches  in  criticism  of  the  president 
without  once  expressing  appreciation  of  any 
part  of  his  work  or  admitting  that  in  some 
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F.  H.  TOWNSEND  in  Punch,  © London 


them  to  have  faith  in  the  defenders 
of  the  fatherland;  urging  them  to 
hold  out  and  to  fight  on. 

In  this  encouraging  vein  the  mili- 
tary correspondent  of  the  Frank- 
furter Zeitung  writes: 

“Our  people  will  without  mur- 
mur bear  a third  winter  campaign, 
and  the  German  army  will,  of 
course,  hold  out  still  more  readily. 
Every  clear-thinking  person  knows 
what  is  at  stake.  Everybody  wants 
peace  on  a reasonable  basis,  free 
from  all  exaggeration,  but  every- 
body who  has  a drop  of  German 
blood  in  his  veins  and  thinks  Ger- 
man thoughts  will  hold  out  as  long 


Well  Done,  the  New  Army! 


WHETHER  or  not  the  Anglo- 
French  offensive  on  the 
Somme  has  failed,  as  the 
American  correspondents  assure  us 
it  has,  the  German  lines  on  the 
western  front  are  still  so  busily 
engaged  that  no  troops  can  be 
shifted  to  the  eastern  front  to  op- 
pose the  crashing  drive  of  the  Rus- 
sians. The  battle  of  the  Somme  is 
not  an  isolated  campaign.  It  is 
only  a link  in  the  iron  chain  that 
seems  to  be  tightening  around  the 
central  powers.  The  attack  on 
Verdun  failed,  but  for  weeks  it  pre- 
vented an  allied  offensive.  The 
Anglo-French  drive,  while  it  may 
not  break  through  the  field-gray 
lines,  is  accomplishing  an  impor- 
tant mission. 

Germany  is  a beleaguered  fort- 
ress. The  people  of  Germany,  now 
in  the  third  year  of  a war  which 
they  confidently  expected  would 
end  within  a few  short  months, 
admit  that  they  are  fighting  for 
their  lives.  The  German  press  is 
keeping  up  their  courage,  urging 
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The  German  Ogre:  "Heaven  knows  that  I had  to  do  this 

in  self-defense;  it  was  forced  upon  me."  (Aside)  "Fee,  Fi,  Fo, 
Fum!" 
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as  it  is  necessary  to  bring  home 
to  the  enemy  that  Germany  simply 
cannot  be  defeated.  Our  fields  are 
aglow  with  golden  hues  and  full  of 
fruit;  Germany’s  youth,  strong  and 
full  of  martial  spirit,  is  streaming 
into  barracks,  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  are  waiting  for  the  call 
to  be  transported  to  the  fronts.  It 
is  not  the  wish  of  conquest  which 
animates  our  people,  and  the  rav- 
ings of  our  enemies  about  the  com- 
ing enslavement  of  the  world 
through  a German  victory  are  but 
cheap  demagogic  food  for  their 
unthinking  masses.  But  no  Ger- 
man will  let  himself  be  knocked 
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THE  BEARERS  OF  EVIL  TIDINGS 
Kaiser  (soliloquizing) : "I  have  always  said  that  war  is  dis- 

tasteful to  me,  and  now  I mean  it.” 


The  Doomed  Idol 

down,  and  no  enemy  will  ever 
again  in  this  war  put  his  foot  on 
sacred  German  soil.  Let  the  neu- 
trals and  the  enemies  know  this  as 
an  iron  truth.” 

Somewhat  less  cheerful,  however, 
is  the  following  comment  from  the 
Leipzigcr  Nachrichten: 

“We  will  remember  how,  in  No- 
vember 1914,  the  intoxication  of 
victory  filled  our  hearts  when  we 
beheld  our  young  regiments  march- 
ing to  the  attack  singing,  ‘Deutsch- 
land fiber  Alles/  We  still  hear 
ringing  in  our  cars  the  church  bells 
which  announced  our  triumphs. 
Many  months  have  passed,  misery 
has  rapped  on  the  door  of  the  em- 
pire with  her  skinny  fingers,  foes 
and  yet  more  foes  have  risen 
against  us  throughout  the  world, 
trying  to  beat  us,  to  starve  us. 

“They  are  now  preparing  for 
their  final  blow.  From  the  east  to 
the  west  they  assail  us.  The  flames 
of  the  world  conflagration  are 
mounting  horrid  and  lurid  to  the 
skies. 
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effective  counterstrokes  in  the 
Somme  fighting. 

“It  is  not  to  gain  a few  miles  of 
territory  that  we  are  fighting,  but 
for  the  honor  of  the  whole.  German 
nation  and  for  the  fate  of  genera- 
tions of  Germans. 

“This  is  what  our  people  must 
bear  in  mind  whenever  they  feel 
inclined  to  shake  their  heads  over 
the  magnitude  of  our  losses." 

Not  less  serious  is  the  view  taken 
of  the  British  offensive  by  the 
Berliner  Post,  which  seeks  to  im- 
press its  readers  with  the  impor- 
tance of  putting  up  a bold  front  at 
home.  We  read: 

"Our  enemies  are  assailing  us  on 
all  sides — and  this  may  be  said  in 
particular  about  the  French  and  the 
English — with  an  almost  irresist- 
ible impetuosity.  They  will  end, 
however,  by  seeing  that  Germany 
cannot  be  vanquished,  for  our  peo- 
ple will,  if  necessary,  support  with- 
out a murmur  yet  a third  offensive. 

Talking  of  Steam  Rollers — 

"Amid  the  glare  there  now  hov- 
ers gaunt  and  hideous  the  spectre 
of  famine.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
spirit  that  lives  in  the  German 
army  and  in  the  German  people 
will  be  strong  enough  to  overcome 
all  these  horrors.’* 

At  the  risk  of  its  own  popularity 
even  the  Vossische  Zeitung  ven- 
tures to  tell  the  people  of  Berlin 
that  the  British  army  is  no  longer 
to  be  classed  as  “contemptible," 
and  that  it  is  foolish  to  describe 
the  English  as  "dastardly  foes." 

To  quote: 

"The  English  are  fighting  with 
astonishing  and  even  brilliant  valor, 
particularly  so  in  the  hand-to-hand 
struggles,  in  which  they  display 
tremendous  energy.  Our  positions 
are  being  subjected  to  very  great 
trials,  but  our  underground  shelters 
have  held  out  well,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  hold  out. 

“Our  staff  officers  were  very  well 
informed  as  to  the  intentions  of 
the  English  to  take  the  offensive, 
hence,  they  were  able  to  adopt 
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“In  our  barracks  we  hold  in  readiness  the 
whole  of  our  young  manhood,  whose  num- 
bers may  be  roughly  estimated  at  1,000,000, 
and  these  are  now  eagerly  awaiting  the 
order  to  proceed  to  the  front.  There  is 
not  one  German  who  will  allow  himself  to 
be  vanquished,  nor  shall  our  enemies  in- 
vade our  country. 

“We  Germans  are  perfectly  convinced  on 
this  point,  but  others  are  not  so.  There- 
fore we  must  repeat  and  go  on  repeating 
this  assertion  in  the  ears  of  all  the  neutrals 
as  well  as  shouting  it  to  our  foes.  We 
must  make  the  desired  impression  on  the 
world.'* 

In  a rather  bombastic  spirit  the  Berliner 
Tageblatt  declares  that  it  has  been  left  for 
the  Somme  battles  to  convince  the  English 
of  “the  hopelessness  of  their  onslaughts,” 
and  continues: 


“Their  futile  assaults  between  Yprcs  and 
Arras  failed  to  make  the  English  adequately 
appreciate  our  utterly  unshakable  strength. 
Hence  it  was  left  to  the  Somme  battles  to 
enlighten  them. 

“We,  on  our  part,  strengthened  as  we  are 
by  the  inexhaustible  spirit  of  sacrifice  of 
our  troops,  and  by  the  skill  of  our  military 
leaders,  maintain  with  unwavering  firmness 
that  one  day  our  enemies  will  frankly 
admit  our  superiority,  and  that  we  have 
the  strength  to  wrest  from  them  that  which 
is  necessary  to  our  national  existence, 
guided,  as  we  are,  by  the  words  of  Prince 
Buelow  in  his  work,  ‘German  Politics." 

“ ‘We  have  ever  set  our  own  limitations 
to  our  successes,  without  awaiting  such  limi- 
tations as  the  exhaustion  of  our  national 
means  might  set  to  our  ambitions.’  ” 

According  to  the  Deutsche  Tageszeitung, 
“Germany  may 
look  upon  the  lat- 
est events  on  the 
western  battle 
front  as  constitut- 
ing a big  success 
for  our  arms,” 
while  the  Co- 
logne Volkszeit- 
ung,  bidding  the 
people  to  “take 
heart  and  trust 
our  heroic 
troops,”  observes: 
“The  entire  mil- 
itary position  still 
presents  a picture 
that  inspires  con- 
fidence. Our  ene- 
mies, and  the 
English  in  par- 
ticular, continue 
to  measure  the 
prospects  of  vic- 
tory in  accord- 
ance with  the 
number  of  heavy 
guns  and  the 
weight  of  the 
munitions  that 
are  at  their  dis- 
posal. 

“They  have  not 
yet  succeeded  in 
freeing  t h e m- 
selves  from  the 
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ban  of  th«t  p 
ly  external  point 
of  view  which  as- 
cribes as  the  only 
cause  of  the  Ger- 
man  successes 
last  year  the  su- 
periority of  muni- 
tions. Tactics 
that  proceed  from 
such  a purely  ma- 
terialistic basis 
may,  of  course, 
achieve  a few 
temporary  suc- 
cesses, but  their 
general  effect 
must  always  re- 
main strictly  lim- 
ited.” 

The  same  news- 
paper in  a later 
issue,  however, 
changes  its  tone, 
and  seems  dis- 
turbed by  doubts 
as  to  the  future, 
thus: 

“We  have  suf- 
fered heavy  losses 
in  human  life  and 
happiness,  and 
now  the  question 
arises.  ‘What  will 
happen  next?' 

None  can  say 
when  peace  will 

come,  for  there  is  no  sign  whatever  that  our 
enemies  have  abandoned  the  idea  of  de- 
stroying us. 

“We  continue  fighting  for  our  existence. 
We  fight  for  a peace  which,  above  all,  shall 
guarantee  us  against  the  recurrence  of 
another  world  war.  We  are  aware  that 
there  is  no  war  in  which  there  are  neither 
conquered  nor  conquerors.  In  the  present 
war  there  will  also  be  a conqueror  and  a 
conquered.  If  we  are  not  the  conquerors 
we  shall  be  the  conquered,  and  must  suffer 
the  consequences. 

“It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  time 
has  not  yet  come  for  sheathing  our  sword 
with  honor,  and  standing  on  the  threshold 
of  the  third  year  of  war  there  is  nothing 
left  to  us  but  to  cry,  Forward!  Forward! 
though  the  path  lead  to  hell.” 


l “V.— * 


C ARJIK  in  Mtw  York  E veiling  Sun 
"I  do  not  envy  the  man  who  has  the  responsibility  for  this  war  on  his  hands  !*’ 


The  Berlin  Lokal  Anzeiger,  said  to  be  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  war  party,  prints  the  fol 
lowing: 

“On  the  threshold  of  the  third  year  of 
war  we  must  prepare  for  fresh  fighting, 
and,  if  God  wills  it,  for  the  final  victory. 

“We  cannot  accept  such  a peace  as  our 
enemies  might  feel  disposed  to  offer  us  at 
this  moment.  They  would  laugh  in  our 
face  if  we  did.  The  watchwords  therefore 
must  be,  ’Hold  out!’  'Resist!'  ‘Strike  hard!* 

“The  war  that  has  been  forced  on  us  re- 
mains for  us  a defensive  war,  and  as  such 
should  not  be  allowed  to  degenerate  into 
a savage  war  of  conquest.  Nevertheless, 
to  renounce  all  idea  of  acquisitions  calculated 
to  assure  our  future  would  be  doing  a bad 
turn  to  our  country.  The  results  of  the  war 
must  be  not  negative,  but  positive. 
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THE  RAVEN 

RAVEN."  cried  he.  "thing  of  evil, 

Be  ye  bird  or  feathered  devil. 

Tell  me  truly,  I command  you. 

In  the  sacred  name  of  Gore! 

Tell  me.  carrion  bird  of  omen. 

You  who  feast  upon  and  know  men, 

Shall  I yet  with  future  foemen 
Wipe  the  kultured  Gemian  floor? 

Be  ye  bird,  or  be  ye  devil. 

Tell  me  strictly  on  the  level, 

Shall  I prosper  in  the  War?" 

Quoth  the  Raven — "Nevermore.’ 

"Raven,"  cried  he,  "ghoul  of  slaughter. 
Shall  the  blood  of  wife  and  daughter, 
Little  boy  and  mother’s  suckling 
Splash  my  heroes  as  of  yore? 

Shall  they  scourge  anew  tne  nations 
With  their  frightful  devastations, 

Till  I offer  loud  oblations 
To  my  German  Gott  of  Gore? 

Shall  my  sailors  ’neath  the  water. 

Pirates  brave  who  give  no  quarter. 

All  come  safely  back  to  shore?” 

Quoth  the  Raven — "Nevermore. 


LOW  In  Sydney  Bulletin 


Nevermore! 
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NELSON  in  Si.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 

The  Second  Anniversary 
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THE  CRIMINALS 

“I  killed  my  mother. 

What  are  you  in  for?" 

"Oh.  I was  a Hohenzollern 
in  Germany." 

“Unless  we  emerge 
from  the  struggle  in- 
ternally and  externally 
stronger,  we  shall  never 
win  that  dominating 
place  in  the  grand  coun- 
cil of  the  nations  which 
Providence  h a d as- 
signed to  us.” 

A tone  of  disappoint- 
ment in  the  unexpect- 
edly long  duration  of 
the  war  is  evident  in 
the  remarks  of  the 
Cologne  Gazette,  which 
says: 

“Two  years  ago  it 
was  generally  assumed 
that  the  great  Euro- 
pean war  when  it  came 
would  he  horrible,  but 
of  brief  duration.  All 


From  Boudiloik,  Ptltoqud 

Trouble  in  the  Modern  Olympus 


were  convinced,  also,  that 
revolutionary  movements 
would  occur  in  Russia  and 
in  France. 

“Nothing  of  this  sort 
has  happened.  We  are  to- 
day engaged  in  decisive 
struggles,  and  the  end  is 
not  yet  in  sight.  The  Eng- 
lish have  taken  up  their 
position  in  the  battle  of 
the  Somme,  and  that  strug- 
gle is  as  yet  far  from 
finished. 

“We  must  not  forget 
that  in  the  eyes  of  the 
English  we  are  still  Huns. 
Hence  their  demoniacal 
fury  against  us.  To  force, 
however,  we  shall  oppose 
force.  We  will  never  be 
compelled  to  beg  for 
mercy. 

“If  they  hold  out,  so  will 
we,  and  they  shall  always 
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BRONSTRUP  in  S an  Francisco  Chronicle 

A Crushed  Atlas 
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ABCL  FAim  in  l Mo  Or  fills 

THE  MISERABLE  LITTLE  BRITISH  ARMY 
It  is  Big  Enough,  However,  to  Take  a Pew  Prisoners 


find  us  ready  to  answer  them  in  kind. 

"Two  years  of  war  have  gone  by.  This 
occasion  our  people  will  not  commemorate 
as  our  enemies  do,  by  festive  gatherings.” 

To  quote  again  from  the  Frankfurter 
Zeitung:  “Germany  is  a besieged  fortress. 
Therefore  it  depends 
entirely  on  the  besiegers 
if  they  wish  to  make 
an  end  of  the  bloody 
work.  That  the  fortress 
will  never  strike  its  colors 
we  know  well  enough,  but 
the  besiegers  do  not,  as 
yet.  The  words,  'hold 
out,’  which,  during  the 
first  four  weeks  of  the 
war,  were  exploited  in 
meaningless  fashion,  now 
begin  to  attain  their  real 
significance.  Since  that 
time  the  world  has  learnt 
many  things. 


spite  of  all  the  things 
which  this  war  has  caused 
us  to  loathe  in  the  French, 
command  our  highest 
respect. 

“Similarly  those  clever 
ones  who  went  about  as- 
suring everybody  that  the 
English  would  fight  ‘to  the 
last  Belgian'  have  become 
silent,  and  that  is,  at  all 
events,  something  gained. 
The  sooner  we  rid  our- 
selves of  idle  boasting  and 
of  the  imbecile  underesti- 
mation of  the  enemy  the 
stronger  will  grow  the  res- 
olution within  the  German 
soul  to  hold  out  until  the 
Fatherland  is  in  safety. 

“Europe  has  become  a 
melting  pot,  the  nations 
are  being  tested  for  the 
precious  metal  or  the 
dross  which  is  in  them,  and  we  know  that 
with  the  former  Germany  is  better  endowed 
than  all  the  others." 

The  British  press,  while  it  admits  that  the 
actual  gain  of  territory  has  been  small,  is 
encouraged  by  the  fact  that  for  the  first 


“We  have  learnt  that  the 
French  people,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  its 
decadence  was  incessantly 
preached  by  the  enemies 
of  free  government,  has 
found  within  itself  powers 
of  resistance  such  as,  in 


IBU  FAlVfC  m L'Ccho  Or  fills 

“Well.  1!  they  want  Verdun  to  satisfy  their  hunger,  they  have 
certainly  iound  it  a hot  dish — and  a tough  one." 
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LOU/S  RAEMAEKERS  in  Amsterdam  Telegraat 


The  Serenade 
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GABRIEL  6ALANTARA  in  L Asino,  Rome 


The  Crown  Prince  and  the  German  Sheep  on  Their  Way  to  Slaughter 
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LOUIS  RAEMAEKERS  in  Amsterdam  Telegraal 

The  Eagle  Strangled  by  France 
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From  La  Campana  de  Gracia,  Barcelona 

“Who  threshes  not  in  July  may  never  thresh  at  all.” 


time  since  the  war  began  Germany  is  every- 
where on  the  defensive.  Says  the  London 
Daily  Graphic: 

"The  real  value  of  the  work  accomplished 
lies  in  the  demonstration  that  our  armies 
are  now  so  strong  in  numbers  and  so  well 
equipped  that  they  are  able — slowly,  indeed, 
but  surely — to  break  down  the  German  de- 
fenses. To  realise  the  change  effected  by 
this  demonstration  of  the  value  of  the  new 
British  armies,  it  is  sufficient  to  cast  back 
our  thoughts  to  the  month  of  June,  when 
grave  anxiety  was  being  felt  lest  Verdun 
should  be  unable  much  longer  to  resist  the 
concentrated  attacks  of  the  crown  prince's 
army.  We  have  ceased  to  feel  anxiety  about 
Verdun,  because  the  British  offensive,  splen- 
didly backed  up  by  a simultaneous  advance 
of  the  French,  has  forced  the  Germans  to 
divert  to  the  Somme  troops  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  used  by  the  crown 
prince.  There  is  also  reason  to  believe 
that  the  British  offensive  has  further  com- 
pelled Germany  to  keep  on  the  western 
front  troops  needed  to  repel  the  Russians 
on  the  cast.” 


G BRANDT  in  Kladderadalsch.  CO  Berlin 

MARIANNE’S  DREAM 

“Oh,  mon  dieu!  Instead  of  the  hoped-for  Glory  and  Revenge,  Misery  and  Poverty 
march  through  my  arch  of  triumph  I" 
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WILL  OWEN  in  London  Sketch 

SOME  QUESTION 

The  Sweet  Thing:  “How  many  m’s  are  there  in  ‘some,’  Jack?” 


d by  Coogle 


Bi|  tiamj  n. Dunn.  FowneHij 


FITZPATRICK  in  St.  Louii  Post-Dispatch 

Watchful  Waiting 


IF  you  had  been  trying  to  stop  a fire  in  a 
neighbor’s  house  by  pouring  oil  on  it. 
and  when  the  flames  spread  to  the  back 
porch  of  your  own  house,  you  had  called 
out  the  firemen;  if  you  had  smothered  the 
blaze  in  your  own  house  and  sent  the  hook- 
and  ladder  company  over  into  your  neigh- 
bor’s home,  only  to  find  that  his  fire  had 
retreated  of  its  own  accord,  and  that  he 
did  not  want  you  to  put  it  out  anyway — 
if  these  things  had  happened  to  you  be- 
cause you  allowed  a family  of  firebugs  to 
occupy  the  next  house — what  would  you  do 
about  it? 

Would  you  have  the  chief  of  police  put 
a cordon  of  bluecoats  around  your  neigh- 


MAY  in  Cleveland  Lender 


Guardsman : 


AWAITING  ORDERS 
"Hope  I get  a vote  this  fall,  that's  all.” 
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bor’s  home  to  protect  the  firemen  while 
they  did  their  duty?  Or,  would  you  call 
back  the  100,000  firemen  you  had  taken 
from  their  homes  and  their  businesses  on 
a false  alarm,  and  wait  for  the  neighbor  to 
try  again  to  burn  his  house  and  yours? 

Briefly  put,  these  are  the  questions 
Charles  Evans  Hughes  is  asking  Thomas 
Woodrow  Wilson,  and  several  ears  have 
been  trained  to  catch  the  answer,  including 
among  them  those  of  the  occupant  of  the 
house  next  door,  Vcnustiano  Carranza. 

It  appears  necessary  then,  in  view  of  that 
idealistic  mantle  of  international  democracy, 
which  the  present  administration  has  en- 
deavored to  throw  over  the  shoulders  of 


Private  Smith — Thinker 


MAY  iii  Cleveland  Leader 


JUST  ONE  THING  AFTER  ANOTHER 
"Woodrow,  a dark,  mysterious  man  hovers  near." 
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16,000,000  savages  to  the  south  of  us,  that 
something  be  said  as  to  the  results  of  a 
policy  which  instills  ideas  of  liberty  by 
allowing  the  liberators  to  murder,  rob  and 
burn  their  way  to  what  their  dominant 
demagogue  calls  “national  independence.” 

The  only  thing  that  prevents  repetitions 
of  the  Columbus  and  Big  Bend  raids  is  the 
presence  of  General  Pershing's  column  in- 
side Mexico.  This  force  it  is  which  checks 
the  formation  of  raiding  bands  south  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  a task  Carranza’s  northern 
leaders,  even  with  their  armies  of  more  than 
70,000  men,  either  have  not  wished  or  have 
not  been  able  to  accomplish.  Hampered  as 
Pershing  is  by  enforced  obedience  to  the 
orders  of  Carranza,  and  limited  in  his  move- 
ments by  the  commands  of  the  arrogant 
First  Chief,  the  Mexican  bandits  and  the 
Carranza  soldiers — for  both  have  been  so 
mixed  in  the  raiding  that  it  is  impossible 
to  distinguish  them — realize  that  if  they 
attempt  to  assemble  in  armed  bands  along 
the  border  they  will  be  caught  between 
the  two  fires  of  Pershing  and  Funston,  and 
in  this  prospect  there  is  little  joy  for 
them. 

The  desire  of  Carranza  for  war  with  the 
United  States  is  only  a reflection  of  the 
desire  of  the  200,000  soldiers,  bandits,  rebels, 
and  renegades  who  hold  in  subjection  the 
millions  of  other  inhabitants  of  a land 
which,  prior  to  1911,  men  had  called  a 
republic.  If  we  withdraw  General  Persh- 
ing’s column  from  Mexico,  we  shall  have 
other  and  immediate  bandit  raids.  If  we 
take  away  the  militia  from  our  own  side 
of  the  frontier,  we  shall  have  left  only  the 
force  of  the  regular  army,  which,  efficient  as 
it  is,  has  proved  so  inadequate  in  numbers. 

Then  will  come  a renewal  of  the  attempts 
to  provoke  war  with  the  United  States,  with 
the  added  inflammatory  factor  of  the  new 
Legalista  party,  formed  in  the  United 
States,  and  allowed  to  grow  to  maturity 
without  hindrance  by  this  government. 

In  November,  100,000,000  Americans  will 
elect  a president. 

A little  later,  as  soon  as  Carranza  learns 
whether  it  is  to  be  correspondence  or  can- 
non, conferences  or  campaigns,  he  will  pick 
a president  for  16,000,000  other  Americans, 
commonly  known  as  Mexicans. 

If  that  watchful  waiting,  which  has  cost 
more  than  300  American  lives,  nearly  a bil- 
lion American  dollars,  and  dragged  what 


was  once  called  a nation  into  the  mire  of 
anarchy,  prevails,  Carranza,  with  the  clever 
Luis  Cabrera  whistling  the  tune  to  which 
he  dances,  will  name  himself  president  of 
Mexico. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  Carranza  sees 
looming  above  the  American  horizon  a 
cloud  of  whiskers  second  only  to  his  own, 
the  elections  will  be  “indefinitely  post- 
poned,” at  least  until  it  is  decided  whether 
the  next  representative  of  the  United  States 
in  Mexico  City  shall  be  Fred  Funston,  or 
the  already  named  Henry  Prather  Fletcher. 

When,  as  a result  of  the  Taft-Diaz  con-  . 
ference  at  El  Paso  and  Juarez,  in  1910, 
the  United  States  allowed  the  “Coahuila 
Dreamer”  to  oust  the  one-time  “Lion  of 
Oaxaca,”  the  American  government  took 
upon  itself  the  burden  of  Mexico,  a burden 
wrhich  we  can  no  more  lay  down  than  the 
South  can  rid  itself  of  the  black  torrent 
whose  floodgates  it  opened  a hundred  years 
ago.  The  United  States  today  is  respon- 
sible to  a greater  degree  for  conditions  in 
Mexico  than  is  any  Mexican.  As  a nation, 
more  especially  a nation  pledged  under  the 
Monroe  doctrine  to  maintain  order  in  that 
nursery  of  republics  which  extends  from 
the  Rio  Grande  to  Tierra  del  Fuego,  not 
only  have  we  failed  to  give  to  Mexico  the 
benefit  of  our  experience,  but  we  have 
actively  helped  her  to  ruin  by  a spineless 
policy  of  trying  to  spread  democratic  ideals 
among  14,000,000  savages  by  means  of  kind 
words. 

These  are  the  things  the  Taft  administra- 
tion did  to  Mexico: 

Allowed  the  only  established  government 
Mexico  has  ever  had — that  of  Porfirio  Diaz 
— to  be  overthrown  by  a man  who  should 
have  been  confined  in  a home  for  the  feeble- 
minded. 

Failed  to  support  this  unfortunate  after 
we  had  placed  him  in  power,  and  then 
allowed  him  to  be  overthrown  and  mur- 
dered. Thus  was  spread,  among  all  classes 
of  Mexicans,  the  idea,  now  firmly  grounded, 
that  no  dependence  is  to  be  placed  in  pro- 
fessions of  friendship  which  come  from  the 
northern  republic. 

These  things  the  Wilson  administration 
has  done  to  Mexico: 

Turned  the  whole  power  of  the  nation 
against  Huerta,  after  allowing  the  Ameri- 
can ambassador  practically  to  promise  him 
recognition. 
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SYKES  in  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger 
“No  news  at  all,  eh?  The  best  news  there  is  I” 


In  pursuance  of 
this  policy  of  per- 
sonal revenge 
against  a man 
who  happened  to 
have  been  raised 
on  cognac  instead 
of  grape  juice, 
sent  thirty-three 
ships  of  war,  at  a 
cost  estimated  at 
$25,000,000,  to  en- 
force a salute 
which  was  never 
made  and  to  seize 
a shipload  of 
arms  which  was 
never  seized.  The 
Vera  Cruz  fiasco, 
more  than  any 
other  of  the  mis- 
takes we  have 
made  in  Latin- 
America,  has 
made  the  United 
States  the  laugh- 
ing stock  of 
Mexico. 

Set  up  the  mas- 
ter murderer, 

Pancho  Villa,  in 
his  own  mind  at 
least,  as  the  man 
to  rule  Mexico, 
and  then,  with  no 
reason  whatever, 
switched  our  af- 
fections to  Car- 
ranza, known  as  Mexico's  "First  Thief.” 

Called  in  consultation  the  representatives 
of  six  nations  whose  governments  are  dic- 
tatorships, and,  therefore,  vitally  opposed  to 
the  anarchy  Carranza  represents,  when  our 
new-found  protege  refused  to  obey  us.  By 
this  step  we  put  the  greatest  nation  on  earth 
on  a par  with  the  miserable,  insincere, 
ignorant  republics-by-suffcrancc  of  the  New 
World's  tropics. 

Recognized  Carranza  when  he  represented 
— as  he  still  represents — one-third  of  the 
area  of  Mexico,  and  less  than  three  per  cent, 
of  the  population. 

Failed  to  support  Carranza,  exactly  as  the 
Taft  administration  failed  to  support 
Madero,  with  funds,  or  with  other  than  that 
mysterious  “moral  support”  which  seems  to 


flow  so  freely  from  our  national  capital. 

Suffered  three  massacres — Cumbre,  Santa 
Ysabcl,  and  Columbus — in  territory  Car- 
ranza assured  us  he  controlled,  without 
exacting  reparation  or  even  explanation. 

Sent  15,000  men  to  catch  one  bandit,  and, 
as  at  Vera  Cruz,  failed  to  get  what  we  went 
after. 

Mobilized  more  than  150,000  men  on  the 
border,  at  a cost,  to  date,  of  approximately 
$100,000,000,  and  then  allowed  Carranza  to 
bluff  his  way  out  of  the  corner  in  which  we 
had  placed  him. 

Obeyed  Carranza  when  he  instructed  us 
to  call  a conference  of  American  and  Mexi- 
can delegates  to  "consider  the  questions 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,"  a 
conference  which  will  be  even  less  fruitful 
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wise  central  government  which  now  exists 
have  shown  their  superiority  to  the  people 
of  the  northern  republic,  both  in  the  chan- 
nels of  diplomacy  and  in  the  field  of  what 
almost  constitutes  open  warfare.  In  our 
diplomatic  exchanges  the  laurels  rest  on  our 
own  office  of  foreign  affairs,  and  soon  the 
invading  force  now  pretending  to  be  in 
pursuit  of  Francisco  Villa,  our  countryman, 
will  be  withdrawn  in  the  face  of  the  over- 
whelming numbers  of  sons  of  the  fatherland 
who  have  rushed  to  rejoin  the  redoubtable 
armies  of  the  North.” 

Carranza’s  press  agents,  however,  over- 
looked the  most  significant  part  of  the 
republican  candidate’s  speech  in  which  he 
demanded  from  Mexico  the  protection  of 
the  lives  and  property  of  our  citizens  and 
the  security  of  our  border  from 
depredations,  and  declared 
further  that  “a  short  period  of 
firm,  consistent,  and 
friendly  dealing  will 
accomplish  more 


than  the  celebrated  A.  B.  C.  and  B.  U.  G. 
meetings  which  furnished  so  much  quiet 
laughter  in  the  capitals  of  Latin-America. 

Reading  at  first  in  Hughes’  indictment  of 
Wilson's  Mexican  policy — "the  dealings  of 
the  administration  . . . constitute  a con- 
fused chapter  of  blunders" — only  an  admis- 
sion of  failure  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  perform  her  duty  to  civilization, 
El  Democrata,  the  mouthpiece  of  Carranza 
in  Mexico  City, 
said  editorially: 
“The  people  of 
Mexico 
under  the 


OIM*N  LINDS* r in  S/ditty  Bull'll* 


^ -a*  tSr*-- 

INVULNERABLE 


President  of  a Great  Unarmed  Republic:  "Almighty  dollars,  what  am  I to  do?  This 
dangerous  creature  is  illiterate!” 
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in  Mexico  than  many  years  of  vacillation/’ 

When  the  meaning  of  this  finally  did 
penetrate  their  solid  ivory,  the  Carranza 
henchmen  scattered  the  following  call  to 
arms* 

"Mexicans,  as  in  1912,  another  danger 
confronts  you;  the  republican  party,  always 
an  enemy  to  the  liberal  people  of  Mexico, 
is  trying  to  secure  control  of  the  United 
States.  It  has  named  a candidate,  Charles 
Hughes,  who  is  one  of  the  Cientificos  of  the 
United  States,  and,  if  he  becomes  president, 
there  will  be  no  more  freedom  for  the  people 
of  Mexico.  We  shall  have  to  do  the  things 
lie  tells  us  to  do,  or  meet  his  armies  on  our 
own  soil.  No  longer  shall  we  be  able  to 
avert  international  quarrels  through  the 
channels  of  diplomacy;  no  longer  shall  we 
be  able  to  go  our  way  and  do  our  work  of 
liberating  Mexico  without  the  intolerable 
interference  of  the  northern  republic;  no 
longer  shall  we  be  able  to  argue  our  cause, 
but  we  shall  have  to  obey  the  commands 
of  this  Mr.  Hughes,  or  have  war  thrust' 
upon  us. 

"It  behooves  all  Mexicans,  therefore, 
especially  those  in  the  United  States,  to  do 
their  utmost  to  prevent  the  election  of  this 
Mr.  Hughes,  for  his  election  means  the  end 
of  our  freedom  and  of  our  independence.” 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  Mexicans,  espe- 
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Mars:  “I'll  get  there  yet!" 


daily  the  followers  of  Carranza,  realize, 
better  indeed  than  the  misled  people  of  the 
United  States,  the  crimes  of  which  they 
have  been  guilty,  and  the  punishment  which 
must  fall  on  them  if  ever  a firm  hand  takes 
the  reins  of  government  in  the  United 
States. 
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FOREIGN  nations,  take 
notice  I Uncle  Sam 
proposes  once  more 
to  establish  himself  on  the 
naval  map,  to  regain  his 
prestige  on  the  seas.  A 
place  in  the  sun  is  assured 
for  the  United  States  by 
the  final  passage  by  the 
house  of  the  senate’s  navy 
program,  by  virtue  of 
which  the  Stars  and  Stripes  will  float  over 
the  second  greatest  flotilla  of  battleships  in 
the  world. 

The  final  vote,  coming  in  response  to  a 
nation-wide  demand  for  preparedness,  was 
a feather  in  the  cap  of  the  administration. 
The  “little  navy”  men,  though  fighting  to 
the  last  ditch,  were  driven  to  cover  by  the 
lash  of  President  Wilson,  and  the  present 
occupant  of  the  White  House,  whatever 
may  have  been  his  sins  of  omission  or 
commission,  may  “point  with  pride"  to  this 
achievement  of  the  administration.  That 
is,  provided  the  administration  doesn't 
“hedge”  in  the  event  of  peace  being  declared 


in  Europe,  but  proceeds  to  carry  out  the 
program  with  no  more  delay. 

The  appropriation  bill  carries  $315,000,000, 
and  authorizes  construction  that  will  call  for 
an  eventual  additional  expenditure  of  $488,- 
000,000,  thus  allowing  for  the  use  of  approxi- 
mately eight  hundred  million  dollars  to  make 
the  nation's  first  line  of  defense  impregnable. 

Briefly,  the  program  authorizes  157  new 
ships,  sixty-six  of  which  are  to  be  begun  as 
soon  as  possible,  work  on  the  remainder  to 
be  started  before  July  1,  1919.  The  bill 
provides  for  the  following  units:  Ten  bat- 
tleships, six  battle  cruisers,  ten  scout 
cruisers,  fifty  torpedo  boat  destroyers,  nine 
fleet  submarines,  fifty- 
eight  coast  submarines, 
one  submarine  with  the 
Neff  system  of  propulsion, 
three  fuel  ships,  two  am- 
munition ships,  one  hospi- 
tal ship,  one  repair  ship, 
one  transport,  two  des- 
troyer tenders,  one  fleet 
submarine  tender,  and  two 
gunboats.  Work  on  four 
battleships,  four  battle 
cruisers,  four  scout  cruis- 
ers, twenty  destroyers, 
thirty  coast  submarines, 
and  several  other  craft  is 
to  be  begun  at  once. 

In  the  words  of  Secre- 
tary Daniels,  “the  eight 
capital  ships  to  be  con- 
structed immediately,  will 
carry  the  heaviest  guns 
and  will  surpass  any  capi- 
tal ships  yet  constructed 
by  any  nation." 

Foremost  in  opposing 
the  program  was  Con- 
gressman Kitchin,  who 
seemed  to  labor  under  the 
delusion  that  if  the  war  in 
Europe  continued  much 
longer,  the  United  States 
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would  have  the  greatest 
naval  power  afloat. 

"I  tell  you,”  said  Mr. 

Kitchin,  "that  we  are  now- 
in  second  place  among  the 
navies  of  the  world.  1 
want  to  call  attention  to 
the  enormity  of  this  pro- 
gram, It  increases  within 
three  years  by  more  than 
$120,000,000  the  construc- 
tion program  of  all  the 
nations  on  earth  for  ten 
years  prior  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  European  war.  And 
yet  you  say  that  the  coun- 
try is  not  crazy;  that  we 
are  sane  and  conservative. 

By  this  action  you  are 
making  the  United  States 
in  dollars  and  cents  the  greatest  militaristic 
nation  the  world  has  ever  seen.” 

Certain  editors  give  Mr,  Kitchin  credit 
for  at  least  having  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions. But  by  the  press  throughout- the 
country  the  naval  program  is  lauded  in  the 
highest  terms.  Says  the  Washington  Star: 

"Preparedness  wins! 

"The  matter  is  of  great  significance;  and 
the  world  will  note,  and  long  remember.  In 
future  Uncle  Sam  will  take  no  chances.  He 
will  not  trust  to  luck,  or  make  calculations 
about  safety  growing  out  of  the  wranglings 
of  foreign  powers  among  themselves.  He 
will  have  a navy  of  his  own  so  large  and 
kept  so  fit  it  will  answer  as  his  security. 
This  is  the  decree  of  both  parties,  and  fol- 
lows a discussion  of  the  whole  question  on 
its  merits.” 


KIKBY  is  Htw  York  WorM 

I should  Worry! 

ing.  in  fact,  could  be  more  clear  than  that 
in  this  highly  important  affair  the  two 
houses  of  congress  have  embodied  in  legis- 
lation the  will  of  the  American  people. 
Without  undue  haste,  but  without  any  dan- 
gerous delay,  the  requirements  of  national 
defense,  so  far  as  the  navy  is  concerned, 
have  been,  in  other  words,  met  as  the  vast 
majority  of  our  citizens,  irrespective  of 
party  differences,  believe  they  ought  to  be. 

“What  is  thus  particularly  gratifying  and 
in  itself  carries  an  all-sufficient  guarantee 
that  there  will  be  no  change  backward  for 
party  reasons,  is  that  the  whole  subject  has 
been  lifted  out  of  the  arena  of  partisan  dis- 
cussion and  placed,  where  it  rightly  belongs, 
on  the  footing  of  a policy  to  which  all  good 
citizens  are  committed,  without  regard  to 
their  differences  over  other  problems. 


The  Brooklyn  Citizen  lays  particular 
stress  on  the  fact  that  within  the  next  three 
years  our  navy  will  be  second  only  to  that 
of  Great  Britain.  It  proceeds: 

“That  the  action  taken  is  in  harmony  with 
the  general  judgment  of  the  country  is  ad- 
mitted even  by  the  gentlemen  who  do  not 
admit  the  necessity  for  the  increase.  Noth- 


“In the  meantime  it  cannot  be  other  than 
a source  of  satisfaction  to  all  well-wishers 
of  the  republic,  apart  from  the  still  uncon- 
vinced sticklers  for  a small  navy,  that  the 
step  has  been  taken  which  when  made  sub- 
stantial, as  it  will  be,  cannot  fail  to  end  any 
uneasiness  as  to  the  exemption  from  attacks 
on  this  country  by  foreign  enemies.  There 
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has  been  nothing  done  or  proposed  that 
commits  us  to  any  schemes  of  aggression, 
nor  is  anything  of  that  nature  likely  to  be 
sanctioned  by  the  present  generation  of 
Americans  at  least,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  day  of  weakness  in  the  face  of  foreign 
menace  has  passed,  never,  it  may  well  be 
believed,  to  return," 

As  a result  of  the  final  vote,  the  New 
York  World  observes,  no  doubt  will  be  left 
as  to  the  determination  of  this  republic 
‘‘to  protect  itself  adequately  against  all 
probable  aggressions  from  the  jealousies  or 
overreaching  antagonisms  born  of  the 
European  cataclysm.”  The  World  con- 
tinues: 

‘‘These  dangers  to  our  position  all  lie 


oversea,  and  they  must  first  bridge  the  sea 
to  reach  us.  A measure  of  defense  which 
will  prevent,  that  is  the  greatest  of  all  our 
possible  defensive  measures,  and  this  is  what 
the  naval  appropriation  bill  as  it  passes  to 
enactment  is.  Large  as  is  the  amount  of 
money  carried,  it  means  the  saving  of  far 
larger  sums  on  other  and  less  democratic 
and  less  efficient  lines  of  preparedness. 

"The  country  wilt  greet  this  action  of  a 
united  congress  with  an  unbounded  expres- 
sion of  relief  and  confidence  in  the  future.” 
As  the  Pittsburgh  Dispatch  puts  it,  the 
result  of  the  bill  can  be  taken  as  representa- 
tive of  the  spirit  of  the  country  to  provide 
for  an  adequate  first  line  of  defense.  The 
Dispatch  enthusiastically  adds: 

“By  far  the 
most  ambitious 


"Got  '1m,  b'gosht” 


program  ever 
undertaken,  it 
comes  in  answer 
to  the  demand  of 
the  people  that 
this  branch  of  the 
service  shall  not 
be  neglected.  The 
congress  men 
have  heard  from 
their  constituents 
and  the  adminis- 
tration recog- 
nized the  senti- 
ment of  th<^ 
majority  of  the 
people  and 
changed  its  views 
as  to  the  desir- 
ability of  keeping 
the  navy  up  to  its 
proper  strength. 

“Secretary 
Daniels  takes  to 
himself  a goodly 
measure  of  credit 
for  the  bill,  but 
there  will  scarce- 
ly be  general 
agreement  with 
bis  view  that  the 
administration 
deserves  all  the 
glory.  Rather 
there  is  likely  to 
be  a good  deal  of 
opinion  that  the 
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administration 
was  forced  to 
change  its  atti- 
tude and  realized 
that  it  was  both 
patriotism  and 
policy  to  heed  the 
demand  for  pre- 
paredness. And 
as  has  been  re- 
marked before  in 
these  columns,  if 
we  are  to  have 
p r e p aredness, 
naval  prepared- 
ness is  most  vital. 

The  people  never 
have  been  unwill- 
ing to  pay  the 
bills  for  their 
navy,  but  they 
want  that  navy 
to  be  both  suffici- 
ently large  and 
efficient. 

“House  leader 
Kitchin,  who  has 
been  foremost  in 
fighting  the  plan 
for  a larger  navy, 
was  consistent  to 
the  last,  and  if  no 
other  credit  can 
be  given  him,  it 
must  be  admitted 
that  he  knew  his 
mind  and  did  not 
change  it.  How 
little  influence  he  has  with  his  colleagues  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  only  thirty-four 
members  of  his  party  voted  with  him  against 
the  bill.  His  charge  of  a right  about  face 
on  the  part  of  the  administration  tells  the 
story.” 

A revival  of  the  shipbuilding  industry, 
especially  on  the  Pacific  coast,  is  predicted 
by  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  which  is 
enthusiastic  in  its  indorsement  of  the  pro- 
gram. We  read: 

“Our  geographical  position  makes  the 
navy  our  first  line  of  defense,  and  if  it  is 
necessary  to  have  greatly  enlarged  fleets 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  have 
them  big  enough  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to 
their  being  ready  to  meet  all  comers.  In- 
deed, if  the  most  peaceful  of  all  the  nations 


has  the  most  powerful  of  fleets  it  may  be- 
come the  greatest  factor  in  the  preservation 
of  international  harmony. 

“Even  though  the  second  largest  navy 
should  never  be  used  for  defense  purposes, 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  size  is  a 
strong  incentive  to  foreign  respect,  the 
money  spent  upon  it  would  not  be  all  waste. 
To  build  more  warships  we  must  build  more 
dock  yards  and  improve  those  already  in 
existence,  and  in  doing  this  we  are  provid- 
ing the  machinery  and  organizing  the  indus- 
try for  all  kinds  of  shipbuilding.” 

As  an  example  of  how  the  Pacific  coast — 
always  with  the  vision  of  the  "yellow  peril" 
before  it — welcomes  the  prospect  of  an  ade- 
quate navy,  we  quote  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Tribune: 
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SYKES  In  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger 
Pearls 

"The  country  wanted  preparedness,  and  is 
getting  it.  . . . We  have  two  coast  lines 
to  defend.  Although  the  Panama  canal 
should  make  practical  the  swift 
transfer  of  battleships  from  one 
ocean  to  the  other,  the  European 
war  has  taught  the  necessity  of 
being  prepared  for  simultaneous 
attacks  from  opposing  quarters. 

We  desire  to  live  at  peace  and  in 
friendship  with  all  nations  of  the 
earth.  Conscious  of  our  own  high 
purposes,  we  yet  cannot  place  de- 
pendence on  the  enduring  good  will 
of  every  other  nation.  A strong 
navy  is  but  the  expression  of 
ordinary  prudence  and  common 
sense.  Its  cost  is  comparable  to 
the  premium  on  a policy  of  fire 
insurance.” 

While  there  will  doubtless  be 
considerable  bickering  as  to  which 
party  deserves  the  credit  for  the 
larger  navy,  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
especially  at  a time  when  congress 
is  disposed  to  economize,  should 
react  favorably  for  President  Wil- 
son. The  opposition  press,  how- 
ever, cannot  resist  the  temptation  muse  / 
to  comment  on  his  "tardy  conver- 


sion” and  to  insinuate  that  he  was 
driven  to  support  the  measure  by 
the  indignation  which  his  broadly 
humanitarian  policy  had  awakened 
throughout  the  country.  To  quote 
from  the  New  York  Tribune: 

“The  disheartening  factor  in  the 
whole  movement  for  preparedness 
has  been  the  failure  of  our  national 
legislators  to  reflect  popular  senti- 
ment. In  apportioning  blame  there 
can  be  no  question  that  President 
Wilson's  early  sneers  at  all  military 
foresight  and  his  prolonged  reluct- 
ance to  lead  take  first  rank.  His 
final,  belated  conversion  to  the 
cause,  expressed  in  an  emotional 
plea  for  the  largest  navy  in  the 
world,  probably  did  more  harm 
than  good.  In  the  face  of  such 
vacillation  and  weakness  at  the 
head  of  the  nation  it  is  scarcely  to 
be  wondered  that  action  in  the 
house  has  been  slow  to  develop  and 
most  difficult  to  conclude. 

"The  present  vote  in  the  house  is, 
therefore,  far  more  than  a legislative  victory. 
It  is  the  visible  record  of  a growth  of 
popular  opinion  in  overwhelming  strength. 
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It  signifies  that  the  American  people  have 
so  progressed  in  conviction  that  not  even 
parochially  minded  politicians  could  ignore 
their  demand." 

Likewise,  the  Chicago  Tribune  seeks  to 
rob  the  democratic  party  of  the  credit.  Says 
the  Tribune: 

“If  it  be  right  now  to  try  to  recover  the 
lost  second  place,  it  was  wrong  to  lose  it. 
The  new  and  extraordinary  navy  building 
program  was  forced  upon  a scared  democ- 
racy by  an  energetic  republicanism  and  by 
the  approach  of  a presidential  election.  This 
navy  building  program  is  designed  merely 
to  make  good  the  defections  of  the  demo- 
cratic administration  and  to  avoid  criticism 
at  the  edge  of  a presidential  election. 

“Voters  may  form  their  own  opinion  of 
it,  but  it  is  our  judgment  that  a country 
cannot  be  administered  safely  by  a party 
which  indulges  itself  three  years  in  error 
and  tries  a few  months  before  its  period  of 
accounting  to  undo  the  damage  it  has  done. 
It  is  possible  that  this  method  of  doing 
wrong  nine-tenths  of  the  time  will  accord 
with  American  ideas  of  efficiency.  It  is 
possible  that  the  American  people  think 
that  the  American  government  ought  to  be 
thoughtful  and  provident  only  when  it  -is 
asked  to  show  reason  why  it  should  succeed 
itself. 

"Kitchin  has  made  the  issue  perfectly 
plain  with  regard  to  the  navy.  He  believes 
that  the  navy  ought  to  be  allowed  to  decay. 
So  docs  the  party  he  represents  in  the  lead- 
ership of  the  house.  He  is  not  afraid.  The 


From  Maacfio,  Toky 
SUCH  A CONTRAST! 

Uncle  Sam  with  Arms  on  His  Back,  Carrying  a Gon 
of  Peace 

party  is  not  only  afraid  but  it  has  beei 
controlled  and  stampeded  by  the  mor 
sanely  thinking  republicans  in  congress." 


Uncle  Sam  Launches  His  Big  Navy 
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FOR  more  than  a year 
Italy  has  occupied  an 
anomalous  position. 

She  has  been  at  war  with 
Austria-Hungary  while  re- 
maining at  peace  with  Ger- 
many. Her  tardy  declar- 
ation of  war  against  her 
former  friend  and  ally, 
while  its  military  signifi- 
cance may  be  negligible, 
simplified  matters  greatly  for  the  entente. 
Italy  is  now  a full  fledged  ally,  and  is  no 
longer  carrying  on  an  isolated  campaign, 
but  is  in  full  cooperation  with  France,  Eng- 
land, and  Russia. 

The  presence  of  Italian  troops  in  the  Bal- 
kans made  the  clash  inevitable.  For  months 
Berlin  had  worked  for  peace,  and  had  over- 
looked actions  on  the  part  of  Italy,  such  as 
the  recent  seizure  of  a German  fleet,  which 
ordinarily  would  have  led  to  war.  Thus,  the 
Berlin  press  the  more  bitterly  criticizes 
Gottlieb  von  Jagow,  the  German  foreign 
minister,  and  Dr.  Alfred  Zimmerman,  the 
under  secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  to  whom 
Germany’s  diplomatic  defeat  is  attributed. 

Germany,  however,  which  seems  to  take 
on  added  antagonists  with  little  concern, 
refers  to  Italy’s  action  as  an  "empty  ges- 
ture.” The  Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zei- 


tung  declares  that  the  event  is  one  that  can 
have  little  effect  in  view  of  existing  con- 
ditions. The  Berlin  Tageblatt  observes 
philosophically: 

“We  have  waited  for  this  declaration  of 
war  without  impatience  or  unrest,  with  the 
same  apathy  with  which  one  awaits  a thun- 
derstorm that  is  already  visible  in  the  sky. 
Our  umbrella  has  long  been  raised.  In  Italy 
the  declaration  may  be  regarded  as  a great 
deed,  and  may  be  accomplished  with  the 
usual  demonstration.  In  Germany  it  leaves 
the  public  ice  cold.” 

This  “the  twenty-seventh  declaration  of 
war”  was  plainly  to  be  expected,  the  Tage- 
blatt continues,  when  the  present  cabinet  of 
Premier  Boselti  was  formed  and  Walter 
Runciman,  president  of  the  British  board  of 
trade,  visited  Italy:  for  then  one  knew  with 
certainty  “that  Italy  was  irretrievably  de- 
pendent on  her  allies  and 
could  no  longer  act  except 
as  they  ordered.”  The  only 
surprising  thing  about  the 
declaration,  this  news- 
paper says,  is  Italy’s  un- 
blushing assurance  in 
selecting  as  a cause  of 
war  Germany's  support  of 
her  allies. 

The  Lokal  Anzeiger,  of 
Berlin,  under  the  heading 
"A  Delayed  Formality,” 
says  the  declaration  is  not 
a voluntary  act,  but  a sign 
to  the  world  that  Italy 
stands  no  longer  as  an 
independent  power,  but 
rather  as  a vassal  of  her 
stronger  allies.  The  Italian 
foreign  minister,  Baron 
Sonnino,  has  now  been 
compelled  to  suppress  his 
conscience,  says  the  Lokal 
Anzeiger,  which  continues: 
“One  thing  is  certain, 
Italy's  declaration  of  war 
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on  Germany  is  a matter  of 
indifference  from  a polit- 
ical or  a military  stand- 
point. It  lias  importance 
chiefly  for  Italy,  and  the 
long  delay  proves  that  im- 
portance to  be  evil.” 

The  view  that  Italy’s  ac- 
tion is  not  entirely  volun- 
tary is  expressed  also  by 
the  Vossische  Zeitung, 
which  characterizes  Italy 
as  a tool  of  the  entente 
powers.  This  newspaper 
believes  Italy's  act  was  in- 
tended primarily  to  exert 
pressure  on  Roumania. 

The  Deutsche  Tageszei-  r,c**  PubUdiliig  <*«»•  CASSEL  in  Mew  York  Evening  World 

tung  observes  that  interest  Gathering 

in  such  a declaration  al- 
ways has  been  exceptionally  small  in  friendly  relations  has  been  shown  by  the 

Germany  and  now,  without  question,  will  unparalleled  calmness  with  which  she  al- 

continuc  so.  lowed  to  pass  the  seizure  of  her  large  mer- 

The  Morgenpost  terms  Italy’s  declaration  cantilc  fleet  interned  in  Italian  waters  and 


CASSEL  in  Mew  York  Evening  World 


an  empty  gesture  intended  to  appear  heroic, 
but  actually  tragico-comical  and  to  be  re- 
ceived with  an  indifferent  shrug  of  the 
shoulders. 

The  Kruzzcitung  states  that  Italy  finally 


the  denunciation  by  Italy  of  the  commercial 
treaties  between  the  countries.  Prussian 
patience  under  repeated  Italian  proddings  is 
to  be  explained  on  one  ground  only.  The 
German  mind  is  at  last  awakening  to  the 


has  given  way  to  the  pressure  of  “its  mas-  importance  of  moral  effect.  Realizing  that 

ter,”  while  the  Post  sees  only  another  evi-  an  Italian  declaration  of  war  must  have  its 


deuce  of  Italy's  "blackmail  politics.” 

The  British  press  is  naturally  enthusiastic 


inevitable  influence  upon  the  remaining  neu- 
trals, Germany  was  willing  to  make  certain 


over  the  recent  turn  of  events  in  Italy,  sacrifices  of  her  amour  propre  to  stave  off 
especially  so  as  it  coordinates  the  work  of  the  evil  day  as  long  as  possible.  Italy’s 
the  allies,  and  brings  Roumania  into  the  definite  alincmcnt  of  herself  with  the  allies 


War.  To  quote  from  the  Montreal  Star: 


in  the  Macedonian  venture  finally  sounded 


“Italy’s  tardy  declaration  of  war  on  Gcr-  the  knell  of  German  hopes  in  that  quarter, 

many,  though  it  may  have  little  immediate  but  it  is  significant  of  a chastened  German 

effect  on  the  military  situation,  is  yet  of  no  viewpoint  that  even  then  she  was  willing  to 

small  importance,  marking  as  it  does  the  ignore  a manifestly  impossible  situation  in 

complete  consolidation  of  the  allied  group  order  to  keep  Italy’s  name  formally  off  the 

and  the  final  erasure  of  the  last  traces  of  roster  of  her  enemies.  It  must  be  thor- 

Teutonic  diplomacy.  What  bribes  Prince  oughly  satisfactory  to  us  that  our  ally  has 

von  Buelow  offered  the  Quirinal  we  do  not  taken  the  initiative  in  the  great  move,  no 

as  yet  know,  but  that  Berlin  was  desperately  matter  how  much  this  may  have  been  a mere 

anxious  to  keep  up  even  the  shadow  of  formality.  Coming  almost  at  the  moment 
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HUROiRFORD  in  Filllburgh  Sun 

More  War  Babies 

when  Roumania  threw  in  her  lot  with  ours, 
the  Italian  declaration  of  war  is  indeed  good 
news.” 

The  reason  for  the  delay  in  Italian  hos- 
tility toward  Germany  is  explained  by  the 
New  York  Evening  Mail  on  the  ground  of 
sentiment,  though  other  ele- 
ments, such  as  German  con- 
trol of  Italian  finance,  or 
possibly  a secret  article  in  the 
triple  alliance,  doubtless  had 
some  weight.  According  to 
the  New  York  Mail: 

"In  a military  sense  Italy's 
break  with  Germany  is  an  in- 
cident. In  an  economic  sense 
it  is  an  event.  Italy,  like 
Roumania,  has  been  largely 
financed  by  German  money 
and  developed  by  German 
enterprise.  Again,  like  Rou- 
mania, Italy  would  like  to  be 
rid  of  German  financial  con- 
trol. What  easier  way  of 
accomplishing  this  purpose 
than  by  the  confiscation  of 
German  property?  Laws  are 
silent  during  war. 

“Italy  has  somewhat  de- 
layed her  declaration  against 
Germany.  There  is  a reason 


for  that — a sentimental  rea- 
son. There  are  still  men  liv- 
ing in  Italy  who  ought  to  re- 
member that  they  owe  Vcnc- 
tia  to  what  is  now  Germany. 
In  the  war  of  1866  Italy  was 
soundly  thrashed  by  Austria 
on  land  and  sea.  But  her 
ally,  Prussia,  was  victorious 
over  the  same  antagonist. 
Prussia  compelled  Austria  to 
cede  Venetia  to  the  Italians. 
It  was  a free  gift  to  Italy. 

"In  1911,  when  Italy  started 
her  adventure  in  Libya,  Ger- 
many remained  her  friend. 
The  world  was  given  to  un- 
derstand that  the  triple  alli- 
ance stood  behind  Italy. 
Again  Italy  made  a success- 
ful step  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  what  she  regarded  as 
her  destiny.  As  in  1866,  she 
did  it  with  the  help  and  co- 
operation of  Germany. 

“But  1911  is  a remote  date  in  these  swiftly 
moving  times. 

“As  for  1866,  it  exists,  like  mediaeval  his- 
tory, only  in  the  textbooks.  Italy  has  for- 
gotten it  completely." 


MORGAN  in  Philadelphia  Inquirer  Copyright.  Philadelphia  Inquirer  Co. 

Deutschland  Unter  A lies 
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FRANZ  WACIK  in  Die  Uuskete,  Vienna 

HIS  MAJESTY  THE  BOY 

Victor  Emmanuel:  “Look  here,  children,  while  I put  my  hand  upon  Trieste.” 
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BUX  in  Simplicissimus,  Munich 

IN  DESERTED  VENICE 

Native:  “That's  the  first  foreigner  that’s  been  here  this  year.” 
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OAIAIIL  CAiAATAAA  In  L'Allmo,  Rome 

Death:  "What  a hard  head!" 


strength  of  its  defenses.  Its  natural 
terrain  is  such  as  to  give  its  de- 
fenders every  advantage,  and  the 
topographical  opportunities  which 
it  offers  had  been  utilized  and  im- 
proved to  the  utmost  by  Austria’s 
military  engineers. 

"Whether  it  ever  could  have  been 
taken  had  it  not  been  for  the  amaz- 
ing development  of  the  Russian  ag- 
gressive in  Galicia  may  well  be 
doubted.  It  was  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  Italians  had  been 
defeated  and  driven  back  in  the 
Trentino  and  when  Lombardy  was 
threatened  with  invasion  that  Gen- 
eral Brusiloff  began  the  great  ad- 
vance which  the  Teutons  have  thus 
far  failed  to  arrest,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Austria,  in  order  to 
meet  this  new  menace,  was  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  a considerable 
part  of  its  forces  from  the  Italian 
front.  Immediately  and  plainly 
manifest  were  the  effects  of  this 
diversion.  The  aggressive  move- 
ment in  the  region  of  the  Trentino 


Meanwhile,  on  the  Austrian 
front,  Italian  arms  have  been  vic- 
torious. The  capture  of  the  forti- 
fied city  of  Gorizia,  the  key  to 
Trieste,  is  probably  the  most  not- 
able achievement  of  the  Italian 
campaign.  The  significance  of  this 
victory  is  explained  thus  by  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer: 

"This  is  a success  of  very  great 
strategical  importance.  As  Gorizia 
bars  the  road  to  Trieste,  its  occu- 
pation was  imperatively  necessary 
to  the  execution  of  the  plan  of 
campaign  which  the  Italian  high 
command  has  adopted,  and  it  has 
been  under  attack,  with  intermis- 
sions for  rest  and  refreshment, 
ever  since  Italy  entered  the  war, 
more  than  a year  ago.  If  it  was 
able  so  long  to  resist  the  several 
desperate  assaults  to  which  it  has 
been  subjected,  that  circumstance 
is  attributable,  not  to  any  lack  of 
skill  or  courage  on  the  part  of  its 
assailants,  but  to  the  enormous 


From  Mondo  Umorislko,  Home 

“Your  Majesty,  the  Italian  has  come  to  take  back  Trent  and 
Trieste.” 


“Let  him  take  them,  but  in  any  case  ask  him  to  leave  the 
gallows  standing  which  I put  there.” 
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0.  ARDY  in  Gli  Unnl,  Milan 

TRIESTE  IS  THE  LUNG  OF  GERMANY— Prince  von  Buelow. 

Italy:  “If  I hadn’t  arrived  first  your  ally  would  have  taken  it.  For  the  short  time 
you  have  to  live,  one  lung  will  be  plenty  for  you,  Francis-Joseph.” 
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IN  THE  ISONZO 

Austria:  “Another  shot,  scoundrel,  and  you  go 

all  to  pieces/' 


was  brought  to  a standstill  at  once,  and 
the  Italians,  whose  efforts  had  been  confined 
to  holding  their  ground,  were  enabled  to 


resume  the  offensive  with  the  brilliant  and 
far-reaching  results  which  have  just  been 
recorded. 

"Their  present  objective  is  the  Austrian 
seaport  of  Trieste,  and  there  are  good  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  this  objective  will  in 
due  course  be  attained.  Its  attainment,  how- 
ever, may  not  be  as  easy  or  as  speedy  as 
there  is  a disposition  to  assume.  That  the 
Austrians  will  strenuously  oppose  the  Italian 
advance  may  be  taken  for  granted,  and  there 
are  some  formidable  obstacles  which  General 
Cadorna's  troops  must  overcome  before  they 
reach  their  goal.” 

"The  capture  of  Gorizia  by  the  Italians," 
says  the  Baltimore  Star,  “is  an  item  of  big 
significance  considered  from  more  than  one 
viewpoint.  Gorizia  is  the  capital  of  the 
Austrian  crown  land  of  Gorz  and  Gradisca; 
it  is  a city  of  something  over  25,000  popu- 
lation. It  is  a fortified  town — an  Austrian 
stronghold.  Not  only  the  bridgehead  and 
the  city  fortifications  but  mountain  ap- 
proaches both  to  the  north  and  south  of 
Gorizia  arc  now  in  possession  of  the  Ital- 
ians. The  feeling  in  Rome  is  that  the  taking 
of  Gorizia  will  open  the  route  to  Trieste, 
the  Austrian  seaport  on  the  Adriatic.  The 
capture  of  this  seaport  would  put  Italy  in 
control  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Adriatic.” 


from  Ruganllao,  Rome 


The  Quadruple  Entente  Marches  to  Victory 
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German  Kultur 
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BERNARD  PARTRIDGE  In  Punch.  © loadoa 
Ferdie:  "I  hope  I don't  intrude?" 

Tino:  "Oh,  not  Make  yourself  at  home.  This 

ia  Liberty  Hall." 


THE  Balkans  have  again  become  the 
vortex  of  the  European  whirlpool. 
The  entry  of  Roumania  into  the  war, 
precipitated  by  the  action  of  Italy  in  declar- 
ing war  on  Germany,  has  piled  crisis  upon 
crisis  in  Greece.  Reports  of  the  abdication 
of  King  Constantine  are,  at  the  present 
writing,  unconfirmed.  The  Greek  ruler  has 
displaced  the  pro-German  chief  of  staff  of 
his  armies  and  promoted  a friend  of  the 
allies  to  that  position.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  he  has  failed  to  make  any  prepara- 
tions for  defending  Macedonia,  where  the 
Greek  soldiers  are  fighting  without  orders 
the  advancing  Bulgarians,  and  where  emerg- 
ency defense  plans  have  been  taken  in  hand 
by  a committee. 


From  Htbtlspalltr,  Zurich 

Czar:  “Can  I help  you?” 

Ferdinand  of  Roumania:  “After  you  I” 


The  dish  is  Bessarabia. 
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Meanwhile,  according  to  the  meager  Lon- 
don dispatches,  a revolution  has  broken  out 
in  the  Saloniki  region,  where  the  Greeks 
are  in  open  revolt  against  their  king.  Con- 
stantine is  hanging  on  to  the  last  shreds  of 
neutrality,  but  should  the  revolution  spread, 
the  situation  will  have  got  beyond  his 
power. 

Former  Premier  Venizelos  is  quoted  in  a 
London  dispatch  as  saying  that  if  Bulgaria, 
now  menaced  by  the  Roumanians  and  the 
Russians,  should  sign  a separate  peace  com- 
pact before  the  intervention  of  Greece,  it 
would  mean  the  burial  of  Greece. 

The  London  Chronicle,  commenting  on 
the  difficulties  that  Venizelos  and  his  party 
must  encounter  in  their  efforts  to  guide  the 


L.  Raven-Hill  la  Punch,  © London 

SERBIA  COMES  AGAIN 
The  Bulgar:  ”1  thought  you  were  dead.” 


— 


A.  0.  RACEY  in  Montreal  Star 


THE  COME-BACK 

The  Bulgarian  Dog:  "I  thought  I'd  done  for  her,  but  I should  have  remembered  that 
a cat  has  nine  lives." 
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MORGAN  In  Philadelphia  Inquirer  Copyright.  Philadelphia  Inquirer  Co. 
Caught  in  Hia  Own  Trap 

country  through  the  present  crisis,  says:  The 


"The  Greek  army  is  anything  but  ready 
for  action;  first,  because  it  has  just  been 
demobilized,  and,  second,  because  the  per- 
sonnel of  its  higher  command  and  a large 
portion  of  its  officers’  corps  are  in  the 
melting  pot,  having  been  heretofore  led  by 
staffs  largely  composed  of  pro-German  offi- 
cers. The  whole  army  now  is  in  a pretty 
serious  state  of  demoralization.  The  case 
of  the  nation  is  similar,  and  long  has  been.” 


his  allies  abroad.  He  has  lost 
Greece  the  best  chance  of  ag- 
grandizement ever  offered  to  a 
little  nation,  and  surrendered 
Greek  fortresses  to  the  country's 
worst  enemies.  He  has  torn  up  the 
constitution  and  made  himself  an 
irresponsible  despot,  and  his 
tyranny  and  treachery  have  driven 
his  subjects  to  rebellion  and  civil 
war. 

"Such  is  the  price  of  having  a 
prince  whose  ideals  and  policies 
are  imported  from  aboard.  Con- 
stantine’s wife,  who  is  Kaiser  Wil- 
helm’s sister,  has  been  the  real 
ruler  of  Greece  during  the  last 
three  years,  and  she  has  cared  no 
more  for  the  welfare  of  that  coun- 
try than  her  imperial  brother  cared 
for  the  ‘cannon  fodder’  squandered 
at  Verdun.” 

Chicago  Tribune,  comparing  the 
cases  of  Greece  and  Roumania,  points  out 
an  interesting  parallel: 

“In  each  country  a ruler  related  by  blood 
or  marriage  to  the  house  of  Hohcnzollern 
has  held  back  the  nation  from  war.  In  each 
a popular  hero,  Jonescu  in  Roumania,  Veni- 
zelos  in  Greece,  has  urged  entrance  into  the 
conflagration  in  the  name  of  national  ambi- 
tion. In  each  case  the  dynastic  sympathies 
have  been  sufficiently  supported  by  con- 


Meanwhile,  the  presence  of  an 
entente  fleet  off  Piraeus,  the  sea- 
port of  Athens,  is  taken  as  an 
indication  that  the  allies  are 
wearied  of  the  equivocations  which 
so  long  have  prevailed  at  Athens, 
and  have  resolved  to  deal  with  the 
situation  more  firmly. 

The  real  ruler  of  Greece  being 
King  Constantine's  wife,  Kaiser 
Wilhelm's  sister,  the  position  of 
that  country  is  even  more  unfor- 
tunate than  that  of  Roumania, 
which  has  at  last  cast  its  lot  in 
favor  of  the  allies.  The  Chicago 
Journal,  which  has  been  decidedly 
friendly  to  Greece,  and  has  a large 
Greek  clientele  throughout  the 
United  States,  has  the  following 
comment  on  King  Constantine: 

"Constantine  has  been  his  coun- 
try’s curse.  He  has  perjured  him- 
self to  his  people  at  home  and  to  The  Roumanian  Fin*er  and  Ihe  Pie 
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GABRIEL  GALANTARA  in  L'AsIno,  Rome 
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In  Spite  of  All,  the  Conquered  Today  shall  Be  Tomorrow’s  Conqueror 
Serbia  with  the  central  powers  in  chains. 
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E.  T.  REED  la  The  Passing  Skew,  London 
UNIMPRESSED 


Roumania:  “M'yea!  Very  bloodthirsty  and  un- 

fileaaant,  and  all  that — but  I prefer  my  two-headed 
riend  here.” 

sidcration  of  immediate  expediency  to 
restrain  what  in  less  perilous  circumstances 
would  have  been  an  irresistible  popular 
urge  to  war. 

“The  fate  of  Greece  has  been  especially 


trying.  Her  sovereignty  has  been  ignored, 
her  territorial  neutrality  invaded,  her  soil 
occupied  by  foreign  forces  without  respect 
to  her  theoretical  independence.  When  Ger- 
man armies  were  sweeping  eastward  she 
could  not  throw  her  sword  into  either  side 
of  the  scale,  for  the  Anglo-French  fleet  ruled 
her  vulnerable  coast,  the  Bulgarian  and 
Turkish  armies  threatened  her  northern 
borders,  and  the  allied  land  forces  were  not 
strong  enough  to  protect  her.  Whichever 
won,  she  seemed  fated  to  lose,  and  now. 
when  conditions  seem  to  be  clarifying,  it  is 
too  late  to  hope  for  much  more  than  sal- 
vation. 

"What  the  world  is  thinking  of  now, 
however,  is  not  the  future  of  the  little 
nations  or  the  stakes  they  play  for,  but  the 
effect  upon  the  war  of  the  new  military 
factors.  The  entrance  of  Roumania,  to  be 
followed  probably  by  that  of  Greece,  into 
the  entente  allies’  battle  line  places  Bul- 
garia in  a perilous  situation.  Will  she  light 
on  or  try  now  to  make  terms  of  peace? 
As  in  Roumania  and  Greece,  there  has  been 
a strong  pro-ally  party,  a popular  party,  in 


Into  It 
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JULIUS  D1LZ  in  Jugend,  © Munich 


GREECE  ON  THE  RACK 

John  Bull:  "Yield  over  your  neutrality,  or  I will  break  every  bone  in  your  body.' 
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Bulgaria,  and  the  prospect  of  a revolt  now 
that  the  war  seems  turning  against  the 
central  powers  grows." 

Roumania  on  joining  the  allies  began  at 
once  moving  troops  northward  over  the 
mountains  into  Transylvania,  and  thus  far 
has  met  with  little  resistance.  Roumanian 
forces  have  joined  hands  with  the  Russians 
at  the  southern  edge  of  Bukowina,  while 
Russian  reserves  have  been  pouring  through 
Roumania  to  some  unknown  front. 

The  Bukharest  Universul  publishes  the 
following: 

“Our  armies  will  astonish  the  world  by 
the  tremendous  power  with  which  they  will 
hurl  themselves  on  the  enemy  the  day  the 
trumpet  sounds.  The  Germans  if  they  must 
meet  us  will  realize  that  Ferdinand  of 
Hohenzollern  will  make  war  on  William  of 
Hohenzollern.  On  the  day  when  blood  flows 
the  king,  head  of  the  Roumanians,  will  lead 
his  people,  who  will  make  a valiant  struggle 
for  the  realization  of  national  unity.” 

"One  more”  is  the  laconic  caption  of 
Bernard  Ridder's  editorial  in  the  New 
Yorker  Staats  Zeitung  commenting  on  Roll- 
mania’s  intervention.  We  read: 

"Scarcely  anyone  who  had  followed  the 
course  of  recent  events  in  the  Balkans  was 
surprised  by  Roumania's  declaration  of  war 
against  Austria-Hungary.  It  had  been  on 
the  calendar  for  months.  Only  an  un- 
founded faith  in  the  integrity  and  political 
good  sense  of  the  Roumanian  government 
gave  ground  for  hope  that  the  day  of  deci- 


CISAKE  to  In  fori  fsss/sg  Pest 


To  ths  Highest  Bidder 

sion  might  be  a little  further  postponed. 

“The  advent  of  Roumania  to  the  side  of 
the  allies  adds  one  more  foe  to  the  long  list 
already  aligned  against  the  central  powers. 
She  brings  to  the  support  of  the  allies  her 
army  of  anywhere  from  six  to  nine  hundred 
thousand  men.  She  can  now,  with  perfect 
propriety,  permit  the  armies  of  Russia  to 
cross  her  territory  to  invade  Hungary  from 
the  east  and  southeast. 


From  Hellas,  Athens 

England  and  Germany  Try  to  Pull  Greece  Down  from  Her  Neutrality  Pedestal 
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“At  the  first  sight  one  might  be  inclined 
to  view  the  entrance  of  Roumania  into  the 
war  with  a degree  of  pessimism.  Upon 
mature  reflection,  however,  this  is  bound 
to  give  way,  if  not  to  optimism,  at  least  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  far  from  being  as 
bad  as  it  looks. 

“There  is  a shortage  of  neither  men  nor 
munitions  to  handicap  Germany  and  her 
allies.  What  Germany  has  done  for  two 
years  she  can  go  on  doing  indefinitely.  A 
blockade  that  has  failed  to  touch  her  re- 
sources in  two  years  can  never  bring  her  to 
her  knees. 


they  are  perfectly  welcome  to.  The  same 
was  said  when  Italy  entered  the  war.  Yet 
the  war  has  gone  on  just  the  same,  and,  if 
anything,  a little  more  propitiously  for  the 
central  powers.  What  was  offered  by 
Austria-Hungary  to  Roumania  to  offset  the 
promises  of  the  allies  has  not  been  made 
public.  Whatever  it  was,  in  all  probability 
it  was  much  more  than  she  will  get  out  of 
her  participation  in  the  conflict.  She  has 
chosen,  as  Italy  did,  the  hard  road  to  defeat, 
when  she  might  have  followed  a smoother 
path  to  what  she  sought." 


"Whatever  consolation  the  enemies  of  the 
central  powers  may  discover  in  the  thought 
that  Roumania  would  not  have  cast  her  lot 
with  the  allies  unless  she  were  convinced 
that  the  fate  oi  their  adversaries  was  sealed. 


ALLIES  m 
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A Bad  Quarter  of  an  Hour 
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HOW  many, 
please  r" 
inquires 
the  head  waiter, 
fatuously. 

After  you'v  e 
done  some  chain- 
lightning arith- 
metic, which  he 
must  admire,  you 
say  “ T w o ” or 
“Three”  or  more, 
as  the  case  may  be. 
Now  that  the  head 
waiter  knows  “How 
many, please?”  the 
serious  prob- 
lem arises  upon 
“How  many,  please?”  which  white- 

linen  island  to  lo- 
cate your  party.  He  surveys  the  room.  He 
frowns  slightly,  and  purses  up  his  lips. 
Raffled,  he  hesitates.  At  this  juncture,  if 
there  is  a woman  in  the  party,  she  declares 
positively  that  she  wants  to  “sit  over  there!” 
For  some  unknown  reason  this  suggestion  is 
always  frowned  down  by  the  head  waiter. 

Once  upon  a time  a woman  is  said  to  have 
been  allowed  to  sit  at  the  table  she  picked 
out,  but  doubtlesr  this  is  a pretty  fiction. 

The  head  waiter  tries  to  fit  you  to  a center 
table.  As  there  are  plenty  of  cozy  ones 
around  the  sides  of  the  room,  you  turn  down 
this  selection  of  his  and  then  he  grudgingly 
precedes  your  party  to  a side  table,  but  not 
the  side  of  the  room  that  you  prefer  to  sit 
on.  However,  by  this  time  you  are  tired  of 
your  cruise  over  the  velvet  sea,  with  every- 
body staring  at  you,  so,  after  you've  fussed 
about  who  is  to  sit  next  to  whom,  you  are 
settled  at  last,  and  every  one’s  face  relaxes. 
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Next,  you  glance  around  to  see  if  you 
know  your  neighbors  on  adjacent  islands 
and  find  that  you  don’t — the  folks  you  know 
who  frequent  this  particular  place  were 
either  here  last  night,  or  will  be  here  to- 
morrow night — but  tonight,  they  are  some- 
where else. 

“I  don't  happen  to  see  a soul  here  tonight 
that  I know,”  marvels  the  Person-Who- 
Thinks-He-Knows-Everybody,  thus  voicing 
your  own  thought.  The  out-of-town  guest  of 
your  party  looks  with  awe  at  the  speaker, 
then  gazes  around.  “What  queer  types  you 
do  sec  in  these  places!”  is  her  comment. 
“I  just  love  to  watch  them.” 

“That’s  one  of  the  charms  of  this  place," 
says  the  host,  modestly.  “You  do  see  inter- 
esting people.  And,  besides,  the  food  is 
good.  Of  course,  there  are  flashier  joints, 
but  I like  this  old  place,  somehow.” 

“It  has  got  atmosphere,”  approves  Billy, 
the  Pcrson-Who-Thinks-Hc-Knows-Every- 
body.  “But,  you  don’t  sec  the  people  here 
now  that  you  used  to.” 

“Don’t  look  around  now,  because  they’re 
looking,  but  at  the  table  back  of  you — ” 

“I  don’t  think  she’s  pretty,”  says  the  wife 
of  the  host,  who  can  look  without  appearing 
to  do  so. 

Men  in  a party  wonder  why  it  is  that  the 
prettiest  girl  always  sits  at  the  next  table. 
No  girl  one  meets  ever  seems  to  be  half  as 
fascinating  as  these  unknown  sirens  inhabit- 
ing other  white-linen  islands  but  always 
separated  by  the  sea  of  velvet. 

Every  one  in  a party  dining  out  has  his  pet 
table  to  watch.  Perhaps  the  charm  of 
watching  the  people  one  sees  in  restaurants 
lies  in  the  fact  that  at  no  other  time  are 
people  so  “off  guard,”  so  completely  them- 
selves, as  when  eating. 

Women  like  to  watch  sentimental  couples. 
They  enjoy  seeing  the  tactics  the  girl  uses 
to  interest  the  man.  They  wonder  what 
preparation  she  uses  to  make  her  complexion 
so  dazzling,  yet  so  natural.  Of  course  it 
COULDN’T  be  natural — 
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alone  over  at  the  corner  table.  He,  of  all 
the  persons  in  the  dining  room,  has  no  con- 
versational distractions  from  the  considera- 


Mcn  find  amusement  in  a noisy  party, 
which  contains  one  man  whom  his  friends 
try  to  restrain,  between  bursts  of  laughter 
caused  by  his  antics.  Like  pretty  girls,  the 
funniest  stories  seem  always  to  be  told  at 
another  table. 

However,  a topic  of  general  interest  is 
always  the  epicurean  personage  who  mixes 
his  own  salad  dressing.  He  has  waiters 
dashing  around  after  strange  ingredients. 
With  him  it  is  almost  a religious  cere- 
mony. To  the  measuring  and  mixing 
he  devotes  his  undivided  attention. 

The  plain  and  younger  woman 
who  invariably  sits  opposite  him 
watches  with  embarrassed  pride. 

His  movements  make  both  of 
them  conspicuous,  but  his  im- 
portance covers  his  timid  com- 
panion like  a cloak.  He  is  the 
sort  of  person  who  can  do  those 
things,  for  he  is  none  other  than 
Marcus  W.  Watkins  of  Watkins 
Silkskin  Soap. 

The  lady  who  dines  with  Mr 
Watkins  is  a trained  nurse,  in  fact 
the  particular  one  who  pulled  him 
through  his  last  two  attacks,  lie 
is  seriously  considering  how  con- 
venient it  would  be  to  have  her 
always  handy.  With  all  his 
money,  he  has,  of  course,  the 
inevitable  married  son  and 
daughter  to  protest. 

Unless  it  is  a table  d'hote,  a near 
neighbor’s  choice  of  food  always 
seems  best.  Whatever  we  order  there 
is  regret  for  not  having  ordered  some- 
thing else.  This  is  strengthened  by 
the  appetizing  whiffs  that  float  by  our 
isle  bound  for  another  port. 

To  be  certain  of  getting  just  the 
sort  of  dinner  a safe  but  perhaps 
eccentric  method  of  ordering 
would  be  to  tell  the  waiter  to 
bring  the  same  as  is  being  served 
to  the  large  old  gentleman  dining 


tions  of  food. 

He  makes  a happy  selection  from  the 
menu  maze.  Such  easy  familiarity  with 
fancy  dishes  presupposes  him  to  be  a colonel 
or  a major;  or,  maybe,  his  grandmother  was 
French. 

Of  the  parties  who  catch  your  eye,  per- 
haps the  least  successful  is  that  group  of 
four  seated  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  It  is  a 
case  of  his  friend,  Jim,  being  brought  along 
to  meet  her  friend,  Mabel.  They  had  been 


— Inquires  the  Head  Waiter  Fatuously 
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advertised  to  each  other  long  in  advance. 

“You'll  be  crazy  about  Jim,  Mabel,"  as- 
sured Mabel's  friend  Louise. 

“Wait  until  you  meet  Mabel,”  darkly  hints 
Tom  to  Jim.  “She’s  just  your  kind;  large 
and  blonde  and  lively.  I often  tell  Louise 
that  you  two  would  get  along  fine!’’ 

So  Tom  and  Louise  arranged  the  little 
dinner  with  match-making  zest.  In  two  sec- 
onds after  the  introduction  the  conspirators 
are  aware  of  the  frost.  Mabel  and  Jim  are 
as  stiff  and  self-conscious  as  they  are  polite. 

“They'll  get  on  all  right  when  we  get  'em 
started,"  whispers  Tom  to  Louise. 

Mabel  with  a dreamy  far-away  look  mur- 
murs “Yes,”  or  “No”  to  some  polite  but  un- 
inspired remark  of  Jim’s.  Finally  Jim  gets 
Tom  into  a baseball-busincss-motorboat 
conversation,  leaving  the  girls  free  to  dis- 
cuss strange  and  complicated  specimens  of 
millinery,  rioting  around  them. 

By  a system  of  wireless  known  only  to 
women,  and  under  cover  of  the  millinery 


He  Makes  a Happy  Selection  from  the  Menu  Maze 
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chatter,  Louise  and  Mabel  carry  on  still 
another  conversation. 

Louise's  eyes  glance  in  Jim’s  direction, 
which  interpreted  means:  "Don’t  you  like 
him?” 

Mabel  shrugs  her  shoulders  just  to  that 
degree  which  indicates:  “Well  enough.  Of 
course,  he  isn’t  quite  the  type  I expected  him 
to  be." 

Louise  raises  her  eyebrows,  which  argue: 
“But  he’s  very  good-looking,  and  he  has 
heaps  of  money.” 

Mabel  purses  her  lips  which  informs 
Louise  that  while  he  may  be  very  nice,  and 
all  that,  yet  she  could  never  fall  in  love  with 
him. 

Louise's  eyes  plead  for  Mabel  to  give  Jim 
a chance  and  perhaps  she'll  learn  to  like  him 
better. 


By  an  almost  imperceptible  shake  of  the 
head  Mabel  declares:  "Never  in  a thousand 
years.” 

With  a sigh  from  Louise  this  important 
conversation  ends  without  a word  having 
been  spoken.  What  Jim  and  Tom  catch  of 
their  chatter  is: 

"Those  long-draped  veils  were  good  but 
they  are  so  common  now.” 

“That  turban,  trimmed  with  beaver,  isn’t 
so  bad.” 


He  Is  None  Other  Than  Marcus  W.  Watkins  of  "Watkins  Silkskin  Soap” 
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Another  table  which  attracts  general 
notice  is  the  one  at  which  bonfires  are 
served.  It  is  a miniature  celebration  of  Guy 
Fawkes'  day.  The  waiter  brings  on  a chaf- 
ing dish,  blazing  like  a Christmas  plum 
pudding.  You  guess  at  the  contents.  It 
may  contain  anything  from  a Welsh  bunny 
to  shrimps  a la  Newburg.  Or  possibly  it 
is  chicken  a la  King.  At  any  rate,  the  scene 
is  a festive  one,  and  somehow  or  other, 
suggests  deviltry.  The  "party"  ordering  can 
be  no  other  than  a wine  agent,  while  his 
pretty  vis-a-vis  is  doubtless  Trixie  Friganza 
or  Blanche  Ring.  The  Guy  Fawkes  idea  is 
furthermore  carried  out  with  the  dessert, 
a the  wine  agent,  or  whoever  he  is,  has 
cognac  and  coffee,  and  starts  up  another 
bonfire.  A person  dining  in  such  an  a-la- 
diable  manner  certainly  must  have  money 
to  burn. 

Over  to  your  left  there  is  a humorist. 
For  the  delectation  of  a certain  young  lady 


he  is  staging  a salt-and-pepper-shaker 
vaudeville.  Taking  the  salt  shaker  in  one 
hand  and  the  pepper  shaker  in  the  other,  he 
acts  as  interlocutor  as  fotlows: 

“Well,  hello,  Old  Salt,  heard  you  were  half 
full  last  night.  How  goes  it?” 

“Still  a little  bit  shaky.  How's  everything 
with  you?" 

“Oh,  full  of  pep.” 

“Shake.” 

“See  the  table  spoon  over  there  with  the 
fork?” 

The  performance  is  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  of  the  Bronx  cocktails. 

“You  do  sec  queer  types,  and  don't  you 
wish  you  knew  their  histories?”  repeats  the 
guest  from  out  of  town,  but  the  wife  of  the 
host,  at  that  moment,  is  seeking  to  know  the 
amount  of  the  check  which  the  waiter  has 
brought  on  a plate,,  the  check  being  face 
downward. 


"They'll  get  on  all  right  when  we  get  ’em  started,”  Whispers  Tom  to  Louise 
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From  a Russian  Poster 

"It’s  easy  to  get  an  Austrian  with  a pitchfork.” 


RUSSIAN  successes,  both  in  the  Car- 
pathian and  Caucasus  fields,  continue. 
Russian  troops  are  still  pouring  through 
the  Carpathian  passes  into  Hungary.  Stan- 
islau  has  fallen,  thus  completing  a series  of 
maneuvers  which  are  a part  of  the  campaign 
for  taking  Lemberg.  General  Letchitzky 
has  advanced  so  speedily  that  von  Bothmer, 
the  Austrian  general,  was  unable  to  pause 
even  at  the  Zlota  Lipa,  which  had  been 
selected  as  his  first  line  of  retirement.  Gen- 
eral Brusiloff  has  proved  a match  for  Field 
Marshal  von  Hindenburg,  and  his  campaign 
is  only  beginning  to  develop.  In  Asia 
Minor  the  successes,  while  not  so  spectacu- 
lar as  the  earlier  ones,  are  still  substantial. 

Russia  is  naturally  jubilant  over  her  vic- 
tories, and  is  experiencing  a. change  in  her 
national  life.  Barriers  are  gradually  being 
broken  down,  and  the  day  of  a greater 
democracy  appears  to  be  dawning.  As  the 
Petrograd  Dyen  expresses  it: 

“The  first  year  of  the  war  was  character- 
ized by  great  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the 


Russian  people.  The  wave  of  patriotism 
that  swept  with  hitherto  unknown  force 
across  the  country  in  the  early  days  of  the 
conflict  inspired  the  people  with  a desire 
to  be  the  forgers  of  their  own  destiny. 
The  challenge,  thrown  out  to  the  Russian 
government,  was  taken  up  as  a challenge 
to  the  empire  and  the  various  nationalities 
comprising  it  who  had  identified  their  cause 
with  that  of  the  government.  Therein  lies 
the  significance  of  these  times. 

“The  psychology  of  a nation  is  a strange 
and  complex  phenomenon,  and  abounds  in 
paradoxes.  The  customary  state  of  Rus- 
sian society  is  that  of  opposition  to  indi- 
viduals and  institutions  identified  with  gov- 
ernment machinery.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  war  Russian  society  changed  its  attitude 
and  calmly  agreed  to  let  the  government 
work  out  its  plans  of  self-defense.  The 
prevailing  opinion  was  that  it  would  be  a 
blunder  and  a tragedy  for  all  concerned  to 
oppose  the  government  in  such  times  of 
crisis.  Therefore  it  was  given  free  rein  and 
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allowed  to  work  out  its  own  salvation.  The 
people’s  voice  was  scarcely  heard,  the  entire 
social  activities  of  the  land  being  centered 
around  the  labors  of  the  rural  district  unions 
and  the  unions  of  the  cities  whose  task  at 
the  time  consisted  merely  of  caring  for  the 
wounded. 

“The  terrific  blows  that  were  showered 
upon  us  in  the  latter  part  of  the  first  year 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  awakened 


us  from  our  lethargy,  however,  and  the 
people  began  to  realize  the  importance  of 
cooperation  and  the  mobilization  of  all  the 
vast  social  forces  within  the  empire. 

“This  patriotic  movement,  the  result  of 
the  awakening,  at  first  took  form  in  a gen- 
eral mobilization  of  industry,  followed  by 
a large  number  of  so-called  military-indus- 
trial committees,  local,  provincial,  and  cen- 
tral. These  organizations  have  played  a 
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great  part  in  our  system  of  national  defense. 
They  also  have  enlarged  their  scope  con- 
siderably. The  sessions  of  the  duma  were 
characterized  by  more  spirited  debates  than 
ever  before,  and  the  progressive  elements 
grasped  the  opportunity  of  pushing  through 
several  reforms  and  forming  a strong  coali- 
tion against  the  reactionary  elements  in  and 
out  of  parliament. 

“Now  that  the  initiative  has  been  wrested 
from  the  Teutons  and  has  been  assumed  by 
our  allies  and  ourselves,  we  feel  that  our 
main  objects  have  been  accomplished.  The 
utilization  of  this  advantage,  however,  de- 
pends largely  on  the  extent  and  duration 
of  our  aggressiveness  and  the  continuance 
of  our  enthusiasm.” 

General  Brusiloff’s  name  is  of  course  on 
everybody's  lips.  The  Russian  newspapers 
have  made  him  a national  hero.  Many  are 
the  tributes  paid  to  his  strategy  and 
prowess.  His  activities  up  to  the  last  of 
July  are  regarded  by  the  Russkyia  Vedomsti 


of  Moscow  as  merely  preparatory  to  the 
grand  drive  which  he  has  now  begun.  “His 
earlier  victories,"  observes  this  newspaper, 
“were  mainly  local,  and  important  only  as 
they  indicated  movements  toward  more  ex- 
tensive operations."  The  "Messenger"  con- 
tinues: 

“Our  present  activities  are  of  course  the 
logical  continuation  of  our  previous  move- 
ments, and  resemble  them  closely.  The 
general  direction  and  violence  of  the  blow 
are  the  same.  However,  the  general  situa- 
tion since  our  initial  drive  began  has 
changed  considerably.  The  fact  that,  as  a 
result  of  the  preparatory  battering,  the 
enemy’s  forces  were  somewhat  disorganized 
is  a great  point  in  our  favor.  Reinforce- 
ments may  come,  but  the  Teutons  have  a 
harder  task  than  formerly.  They  have  al- 
ready taken  all  the  men  they  can  spare  from 
other  fronts.  The  allied  offensive  on  the 
Somme  has  taught  them  to  be  more  cautious 
in  the  matter  of  shifting  their  troops  from 
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the  eastern  to  the  western  theater  of  war. 
From  the  Italian  front  no  more  reinforce- 
ments are  available.  This  situation  creates 
an  advantage  for  us  such  as  we  have  not 
had  heretofore." 

Speaking  of  General  Brusiloff,  the  Russ- 
koye  SIovo  of  Moscow  says: 

"History’s  impartial  verdict  is  yet  to 
come.  Meanwhile  we  must  crush  our  foes,  ex- 
amining and  criticizing  each  successive  step 
of  ours,  investigating  the  character  of  our 
attacks,  learning  the  causes  of  our  retreats, 
and  deriving  lessons  therefrom. 

"Unfortunately  many  important  features 
of  General  Brusiloff’s  brilliant  tactics  have 
not  become  a matter  of  general  knowledge. 
However,  that  which  has  been  made  known 
contains  highly  interesting  and  instructive 
material. 

"The  fundamental  element  of  his  offensive 
has  been  his  method  employed  in  making 
frontal  attacks.  First  a short  artillery  prep- 
aration along  the  entire  front,  accompanied 
by  simultaneous  infantry  drives  at  several 
points.  Such  is  Brusiloff's  method  of 


breaking  through.  These  tactics  on  a large 
scale  have  never  before  been  tried  by  mili- 
tary leaders. 

“At  various  stages  of  our  Volhynia-Gali- 
cia-Bukowina  offensive  we  have  heard  a 
great  deal  about  the  ‘confusion’  of  the 
Austrians.  It  was  not  confusion,  but  sheer 
impotency.  The  tactics  of  General  Brusi- 
loff struck  to  the  very  heart  of  the  Austro- 
German  defense  plans,  forcing  their  single 
defensive  units  to  shift  for  themselves,  and 
destroying  their  military  connections.  Every 
unit  had  its  own  battle  to  fight. 

"Reserves?  Yes,  but  they  were  limited. 
Our  enemies  could  patch  up  one  hole,  but 
not  so  many.  The  Austrians,  far  from 
retreating  in  confusion,  defended  themselves 
most  valorously.  If  they  were  beaten  it 
was  because  of  our  superior  strategy  and 
the  terrific  onslaught  of  our  troops. 

“The  Brusiloff  attack  is  a classic  example, 
and  will  go  down  in  history  as  such,  of  a 
simultaneous  pressure  exerted  at  different 
strategic  points.  Military  experts  the  world 
over  agree  that  this  method  of  breaking  a 


From  Lukomoryt,  Ftlrograd 

Adjutant  (to  Francis- Joseph) : “Your  victorious  troops  evacuating  Austria  are  direct- 
ing  their  steps  toward  Russia.” 
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From  Boudilnik,  Pchograd 

THINGS  ARE  GETTING  BRIGHTER 
German  Michael:  “Hunger  has  turned  me  into  a shadow.” 

Kaiser:  "Good!  So  much  the  better!  You  will  not  be  caught  so  easily  by  your 
enemies.” 
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The  French  Have  a Van  Full  of  Germans,  While  the  English  Have  a Tub  of  Them 


front  has  opened  new  horizons.  Accord- 
ing to  all  indications  the  French  and 
British  in  their  latest  efforts  to  push 
through  the  Somme  fronts  have  used  Brusi- 
loff's  methods. 

"The  principal  feature  of  the  Teutonic 
plan  of  defense  is  the  maintenance  of  unin- 
terrupted artillery  communication  between 
the  military  units.  What  are  the  conse- 
quences, then,  when  a district  thus  guarded 
is  attacked  or  partially  occupied  by  the 
enemy?  Invariably  the  attacking  party 
exposes  itself  to  the  murderous  fire  of  the 
different  enemy  units,  and  finds  it  difficult 
to  occupy  any  captured  position  perma- 
nently. 

“But  Brusiloff’s  tactics,  which  swept  away 
the  complex  machinery  of  the  Austro-Gcr- 
man  defense  schemes  like  a house  of  cards, 
arc  very  simple.  Through  the  holes  made 
by  the  concerted  action  of  our  artillery  the 
infantry  crawls  along  the  entire  battle  front, 
cutting  the  barbed  wire  entanglements, 
while  our  machine  guns  do  their  best  to 
counteract  the  enemy’s  fire. 

“'Had  1 been  in  the  place  of  the  Aus- 
trians,' said  a Russian  officer  lately,  ‘I  would 
certainly  have  given  myself  up.  Neither 
the  Austrians  nor  the  Germans  were  beaten; 
their  system  of  defense  merely  collapsed.' 


"This  system,  worked  out  with  such  great 
care,  we  have  shattered.  It  remains  only 
to  continue  in  the  same  spirit  and  remember 
what  our  national  military  idol,  Luworov, 
once  said;  'a  half-cut  forest  grows  the 
quicker.’  ” 

Of  the  activities  on  the  Russo-Turkish 
front  the  Russkyia  Vedomsti  says: 

"Recent  reports  from  the  Caucasus  show 
that  a considerable  change  has  taken  place. 
Not  very  long  ago  the  Turks  were  taking 
the  initiative,  while  we  were  on  the  defen- 
sive. Somehow  they  had  recuperated  from 
their  winter  defeats  and  had  managed  to 
recover  at  least  a part  of  the  territory  that 
had  fallen  into  our  hands.  Thus  encour- 
aged, they  massed  a large  force  on  the 
Caucasian  front  and  began  an  offensive  at 
several  points.  At  times  they  achieved  local 
success,  as  when  they  captured  the  small 
town  of  Mainachtun,  and  magnified  their 
achievements  out  of  all  proportion. 

“It  required  but  a few  days,  however,  to 
change  the  situation  entirely.  We  have 
again  got  started,  and  while  our  later 
triumphs  are  not  so  spectacular  as  the  bom- 
bardment of  Erzcrum  or  the  capture  of 
Trcbizond,  they  should  be  looked  upon  as 
a worthy  continuation  of  our  winter  cam- 
paign. We  have  gained  considerable  terri- 
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tory  and  have  crushed  the  Turkish  armies 
at  the  moment  when  they  were  most  re- 
assured and  confident. 

“We  must  remember  that  the  standards 
of  our  western  front  and  the  French  theater 
of  war  would  not  be  applicable  to  the 
Caucasian  front.  There  no  millions  of 
troops  are  engaged.  The  actual  number  of 
Turkish  troops  arrayed  against  us  cannot 
exceed  150,000.  Therefore,  when  the  gen- 
eral staff  announces  the  number  of  prisoners 
as  167  officers  and  1,634  soldiers,  we  may 
assume  that  these  are  the  equivalent  of  tens 
of  thousands  on  the  other  fronts.” 

An  interesting  light  on  the  condition  and 
morale  of  the  Turkish  troops  sent  to  the 
Russian  front  is  furnished  by  the  Petrograd 
Retch.  This  newspaper  contrasts  the  ap- 


pearance of  the  sultan's  forces  with  that 
of  the  Russians  "shedding  their  blood  on 
the  fields  of  heroic  France.”  We  read: 
"Exhausted,  poorly  clad,  and  underfed, 
the  Turkish  soldiers  brought  to  relieve  Gen- 
eral Pflantzer,  were  soon  removed  to  an- 
other part  of  the  front  for  the  reason  that 
Pflantzer’s  armies  had  become  so  demoral- 
ized that  no  amount  of  new  troops  could 
have  helped  them.  The  Turkish  prisoners 
whom  we  have  captured  are  a contemptible 
looking  lot  who  can  hardly  explain  what 
they  are  here  for.  Besides,  our  climate  and 
our  marshy  districts  are  responsible  for 
hundreds  of  deaths  among  them.  One  will 
not  find  even  a semblance  of  enthusiasm  in 
their  divisions.  They  distrust  their  German 
allies,  and  refuse  even  to  eat  their  food.” 


From  Lukomorye,  Petrograd 


Germania,  the  Modern  Judith 


NEARLY  4,000,000  women  in  the 
United  States  can  vote  {or  a presi- 
dent in  November.  By  coming  out 
flat-footed  in  favor  of  equal  suffrage;  by 
his  open  indorsement  of  the  Susan  B. 
Anthony  amendment  for  which  the  women 
have  been  fighting  for  years,  Charles  Evans 
Hughes  is  believed  to  have  stolen  a march 
on  President  Wilson.  He  lost  no  time  in 
announcing  himself  on  the  suffrage  issue. 
His  declaration  was  included  in  his  speech 
of  acceptance,  and  was  reiterated  at  a tea 
party  given  to  the  candidate  in  New  York 
by  the  Women’s  Roosevelt  League. 

The  cartoonists  have  added  to  Hughes’ 
regalia,  which  already  contains  a pickel- 
haube  and  a dachshund,  a suffrage  feather, 
and  he  will  doubtless  continue  to  wear  it 
throughout  the  campaign.  Meanwhile  the 
women  are  rallying  to  his  support  and 
charging  President  Wilson  and  the  demo- 
crats with  blocking  the  enfranchisement  of 
women. 

The  Suffragist,  the  official  organ  of  ‘‘the 
cause,"  tells  us  that  Mr.  Hughes'  declara- 
tion for  the  federal  suffrage  amendment 
was  admirable  in  matter  and  manner.  The 
Suffragist  proceeds: 


"It  went  to  the  point,  and  all  the  way. 
It  declared  that  the  federal  amendment 
should  be  submitted  to  the  states  and  should 
be  ratified  by  the  states;  and  that  these 
things  should  be  done  with  all  possible 
speed. 

“The  statement  of  the  republican  candi- 
date was  admirable,  too,  in  its  promptness. 
At  the  opening  of  his  campaign,  Mr.  Hughes 
took  his  final  stand  on  this  issue. 

“The  grounds  that  Mr.  Hughes  gives  for 
his  stand  on  suffrage  belong  to  a high  order 
of  statesmanship. 

"Injustice  to  any  class,  he  maintains,  re- 
sults only  in  the  hard  and  fast  organization 
of  that  class  for  the  removal  of  the  injus- 
tice— an  organization  growing  bitterer  in 
spirit,  the  longer  justice  is 
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delayed.  The  organization 
of  a group  along  sex  lines 
for  the  removal  of  a sex 
grievance  is  to  Mr. 
Hughes’  mind  a thor- 
oughly undesirable  social 
phenomenon.  This  the 
most  ardent  suffragist  does 
not  question. 

“The  small  statesman 
meets  a social  condition 
like  this  with  an  attempt 
to  weaken  the  organiza- 
tion fighting  for  justice,  or 
with  blind  efforts  to  avoid 
action  of  any  kind  as  long 
as  it  is  humanly  possible 
to  do  so.  Thev  large- 
minded  statesman  meets 
these  social  facts  with  the 
prompt  concession  of  re- 
form. 

“There  never  was  a time 
when  it  was  more  neces- 
sary than  it  is  now,  to 
weld  the  nation  together. 

"We  are  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a period  when  all 
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arc  taking  an  inventory  of  their  moral  and 
material  forces  and  organizing  them  in  a 
way  never  before  dreamed  of.  If  our 
nation  is  to  hold  a place  at  all  among  the 
great  nations  of  the  earth,  it  must  also 
attempt  to  organize  and  coordinate  all  the 
services  of  all  the  people,  on  a basis  of 
genuine  democracy. 

“The  services  that  women  render  to  their 
country  have  been  sharply  illustrated  in 
Europe.  These  services  are  needed  in 
America  for  the  upbuilding  of  America. 

“Women  themselves  have  protested  for 
many  years  against  the  waste  of  their  forces 
in  the  labor  of  gaining  the  tool  of  self  gov- 
ernment, when  it  svas  so  apparent  to  them 
that  they  should  be  using  that  tool  for  the 
better  administration  of 
their  country, 

“The  republican  candi- 
date, facing  a great  con 
structive  period,  and 
desiring,  as  he  frankly 
says,  the  assistance  of 
women  in  his  work,  has 
done  a noble  thing  in 
championing,  at  the  very 
beginning  of  his  presi- 
dential race,  their  right  to 
self  government.” 

From  the  same  news- 
paper we  quote  a criticism 
of  the  democratic  party: 

“The  republican  party, 
the  socialist,  the  prohibi- 
tion and  the  progressive 
parties  have  all  specifically 
declared  for  the  federal 
suffrage  amendment.  The 
democratic  party  alone 
blocks  the  road  to  the 
freedom  of  American 
women. 

“This  singularity  on  the 
part  of  the  democrats  is  all 
the  more  unfortunate  in 
that  it  ha3  no  grounds  in 


reason  or  justice.  The  democratic  leader  de- 
clares that  he  believes  in  woman  suffrage,  and 
with  few  exceptions  all  the  members  of  his 
cabinet  profess  the  same  opinion.  All  that 
keeps  them  from  action  is,  they  say,  the 
theory  that  woman  suffrage  should  not  be 
achieved  by  amending  the  constitution. 

“Unfortunately,  this  position  has  no  con- 
stitutional basis  whatever.  There  is  literally 
no  reason  in  law  or  common  sense  why  a 
federal  amendment  cannot  be  passed  en- 
franchising women. 

“It  has  been  established  beyond  the 
shadow  of  doubt  that  a federal  suffrage 
amendment  would  not  infringe  upon  the 
rights  of  any  state.  Southern  democrats 
opposed  to  suffrage  have  frankly  admit- 
ted it. 

"There  is  nothing  undemocratic  about 
the  procedure  of  amending  the  national 
constitution,  compared  with  the  usual 
methods  of  congress  in  making  the  law.  A 
federal  amendment  must  prove  a very  high 
degree  of  acceptability  to  the  whole  people 
before  it  can  be  adopted. 

“A  study  of  the  population  statistics  in  the 
South  makes  it  clear  that  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  women  would  not  in  any  way  im- 
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pair  the  supremacy  of  the  white  race  in  the 
southern  states. 

"The  only  reason  why  any  one  should 
oppose  a federal  suffrage  amendment  is  that 
he  does  not  want  American  women  to  have 
the  vote.  If  the  democratic  party  is  willing 
to  adopt  this  attitude,  they  might  for  the 
sake  of  candor  put  it  on  the  ground  of 
opposition  to  the  establishment  of  demo- 
cratic institutions  in  this  country,  and  not 
on  the  manifestly  untenable  theory  that  our 
national  constitution  cannot  be  amended 
so  as  to  protect  the  voting  rights  of 
women.” 

Woman's  suffrage,  it  would  appear,  has 
become  by  this  time  a national  issue,  and 
one  which  probably  will  have  great  influ- 
ence in  the  campaign.  The  Philadelphia 
Evening  Ledger  believes  that  tile  fight  for 


votes  for  women  has  reached  its  third  and 
final  stage.  Says  this  newspaper: 

"There  is  no  such  thing  as  a sex  vote, 
and  there  never  will  be.  The  history  of 
woman  suffrage  in  the  political  organisms 
where  it  has  been  at  work  is  a record  of 
soul  and  heart  read  into  legislation,  a his- 
tory of  opportunities  for  social  improve- 
ments embraced,  and  an  evidence  of  new 
inspiration  and  new  purposes  in  government. 
We  may  run  the  gamut  of  social  legislation, 
and  we  shall  find  everywhere  in  it  the  influ- 
ence of  woman's  optimism  and  woman’s 
ideals. 

“Both  great  parties  arc  now  dedicated  to 
support  of  woman  suffrage  in  principle. 
The  individual  candidates  differ  as  to  the 
mode  of  securing  it.  Mr.  Hughes  is  for 
taking  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  reaching  a 
quick,  final  deci- 
sion by  means  of 
a constitutional 
amendment.  Mr. 
Wilson,  still  im- 
pregnated with 
the  doctrine  of 
state  rights,  holds 
that  that  exten- 
sion of  suffrage 
must  be  by  action 
of  the  individual 
states.  But  both 
profess  to  be 
ardent  advocates 
of  the  cause,  and 
into  line  behind 
them  fall  all  that 
lesser  horde  of 
politicians,  the  lit- 
tle leaders  who 
must  be  clubbed 
into  progress  and 
driven  into  the 
acceptance  of 
anything  new. 

"It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  so 
many  voters  have 
failed  to  inform 
themselves  of  the 
history  of  the 
movement  for  the 
political  emanci- 
pation of  women. 
They  think  of  it 
as  an  innovation, 
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an  experiment, 
whereas,  in  truth, 
women  have  been 
taking  part  in 
government,  i n 
different  parts  of 
the  earth,  under 
all  sorts  of  condi- 
tions, for  many 
years,  with  a rec- 
ord for  efficiency 
that  would  put  to 
shame  many  male 
electorates.  When 
nine  millions  of 
women  were 
forced  into  the 
business  world,  it 
became  sure  that 
they  could  not  be 
kept  out  of  the 
political  world. 

“A  triumph  for 
Mr.  Hughes  will 
mean  a distinct 
hastening  of  the 
achievement  for 
which  so  many 
w o m e n so  ar- 
dently  have 
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in  favor  Hi, 

of  a constitutional  amendment  will,  in  fact,  want  the  vote,  but  they  intend  to  use  that 
give  a distinct  push  to  the  movement  in  the  vote  to  get  other  things  they  want,  which 
individual  states.  We  take  it  that  if  it  was  in  the  present  instance  is  the  defeat  of 
proper  to  extend  the  franchise  to  the  negro  President  Wilson. 

race  by  constitutional  amendment,  it  is  en-  “Arkansas  and  North  Carolina  are  of  the 
tircly  right  to  bring  women  into  the  full  number  of  those  states  that  have  considered 
communion  of  citizenship  by  the  same  and  dallied  with  the  question  of  woman 
method.  The  matter  is  of  too  much  im-  suffrage.  It  is  a pity  that  it  has  not  pre- 
portancc  for  the  splitting  of  hairs."  vailed  in  at  least  one  of  them  in  time  for 

The  twelve  states  where  the  women  have  this  year’s  election,  so  as  to  show  the  effect 
the  vote,  as  the  Philadelphia  Press  observes,  of  women’s  votes  in  a masculine  democratic 
are  nominally  republican,  so  that  the  gen-  state  under  the  persuasive  injunction  of  the 
cral  result  can  hardly  be  affected  by  these  national  women’s  party  that  all  women  shall 
ballots.  “However,"  adds  the  Press,  “the  vote  against  President  Wilson." 
woman’s  vote  in  these  states,  added  to  the  By  his  advocacy  of  equal  suffrage,  the 
republican  vote,  will  make  the  republican  Washington  Post  believes  that  Mr.  Hughes 
majority  much  more  decisive  and  probably  has  delivered  a telling  blow  against  Presi- 
insure  the  defeat  of  some  democratic  con-  dent  Wilson.  His  attitude,  according  to  this 
gressmen  who  might  otherwise  get  through,  newspaper,  gives  him  an  advantage  at  the 
* “The  earnestness  and  determination  outset  in  many  states  where  woman’s  suf- 
shown  by  the  equal  suffragists  is  a guar-  frage  is  already  in  effect  or  ardently  desired, 
antce  of  their  ultimate  success.  Their  stand  Mr.  Wilson,  the  Post  declares,  has  over- 
in  relation  to  the  presidential  candidate  is  looked  an  opportunity.  To  quote  further: 
logical  and  businesslike.  They  not  only  “It  is  insisted  that  the  women  are  not 
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united,  and  will  not  vote  as  a unit  in  the 
interest  of  suffrage  or  anything  else.  Never- 
theless, the  suffrage  movement  has  made 
great  strides  in  the  last  four  years,  and  the 
managers  of  the  suffrage  campaign  have 
shown  remarkable  skill  in  organization. 
They  have  been  as  successful  in  unifying 
their  force  as  any  other  political  organiza- 
tion, and  it  would  not  be  wise  to  predict 
that  woman  suffragists  possessing  votes  will 
not  use  them  to 
the  best  advan- 
tage for  the  suf- 
frage  cause. 

Absolute  una- 
nimity among 
women  voters  is 
not  necessary 
to  make  them 
a power  in 
states  where 
the  big  parties 
arc  evenly 
divided.  A few 


well-organized  women  voters,  who  now 
keenly  realize  their  strength,  could  play 
havoc  with  the  old  parties.  Mr.  Hughes 
has  promptly  taken  advantage  of  the  situa- 
tion by  indorsing  the  amendment." 
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EVANS  in  Baltimore  American 


WHAT  WILL  POOR  WILSON  DO  NOW? 
Wilson:  “Ods  bodikins!  Why  didn’t  I come  out  sooner?’ 


/MMmuse, 


MRS  NINA  E.  ALLEN. 

DER,  cartoonist  of  The 
Suffragist,  of  Washington, 
D.  C..  and  one  of  her  cartoons. 
The  caption  reads:  “Manager 

'What’s  the  matter  with  her?* 
Clerk:  'She  demands  the  An- 

thony label  and  will  accept  no 
substitute.'  " The  reference 
is  to  the  Susan  B.  Anthony 
amendment  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United 
States  which,  if  adopted.  /* 

would  confer  equal  suf- 
frage  upon  women.  It 
was  defeated  last  in  the  i x 
senate  in  1914,  and  in  the  / ^ ' 
house  in  1916. 
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YOU  have  been  dream- 
ing," said  the  night 
nurse  gently,  “just 
a bad  dream.  Try  to  for- 
get it.” 

The  soldier  who  had 
come  to  the  ward  that 
morning  from  France 
gazed  at  the  night  nurse, 
with  eyes  full  of  doubting. 

He  seemed  scarcely  to 

hear  her,  to  be  aware  of  her  existence. 

When  the  sunlight  makes  patterns  on  the 
ward  floor  because  it  has  come  to  it  through 
the  broad  fans  of  the  chestnut  trees  and 
when  the  murmur  of  bees  on  the  flower  beds 
in  the  garden  is  just  audible,  it  is  possible  for 
a man  to  forget — no  matter  what  his  eyes 
have  seen,  his  cars  heard,  and  his  hands 
accomplished. 

It  is  possible,  too,  at  high  noon  when 
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ALBERT  GUILLAUME  it  La  Baiomette.  Paris 

THE  LETTER  TO  THE  OLD  POLKS 
“And  now  tell  her  that  you  nursed  me  like  an  angel.  That  will  embar 
rasa  you  a little,  but  it  will  make  them  feel  happy.*' 


there  is  bustle  in  the  wards  and  the  dinners 
are  trundled  in  on  the  hand  barrows.  In  the 
dawning,  they  say,  it  is  not  possible;  and  at 
night  the  darkness  gathers  shadows  which 
go  up  and  down,  whispering. 

The  doctor  called  the  soldier’s  dreams 
"battle  dreams";  but  the  shadows  were  not 
dissipated  thereby.  When  the  nurse  moved 
away  down  the  ward  under  the  dim  lamps, 
the  shadows  came  again  and  the  soldier’s 
ears  were  strained  to  catch 
their  whispering. 

They  spoke  to  him  at 
first  in  a small  voice,  be- 
cause the  presence  of  the 
nurse  had  frightened  them. 
It  was  like  the  sound  of 
the  guns,  lie  thought,  when 
they  arc  far  away  and  the 
wind  blows  strongly;  yet 
he  seemed  to  catch  now 
and  then  a crisp  laughter, 
like  the  tick-a-tack  of  a 
machine  gun,  which  showed 
that  the  shadows  were 
drawing  nearer. 

The  nurse  switched  out 
the  lamps,  all  but  one, 
which  was  heavily  shaded. 
She  went  to  the  pantry  to 
prepare  food  for  those 
patients  who  had  been 
ordered  it  at  short  inter- 
vals. So  the  gloom  and 
silence  of  the  ward  were 
deepened  and  the  wounded 
man  could  see  distinctly 
the  strange  country  in 
which  he  found  himself. 

He  was  sailing  on  a great 
river,  and  the  shadows 
were  gathered  on  one  of 
the  banks.  The  banks  were 
very  high  and  he  thought 
they  resembled  the  sides 
of  his  trench  out  in  Flan- 
ders. 
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On  the  No  Man’s  Land 
in  front  of  the  trench, 
though,  there  were  flowers 
growing,  poppies  and  yel- 
low cornflowers.  The 
shadows  did  not  come  to 
the  hank  and  so  he  could 
not  sec  them  well;  but  he 
heard  the  sound  they  made, 
their  whispering,  their 
talking,  and  their  strange, 
dry  laughter. 

Right  in  the  prow  of  the 
boat  before  him  was 
another  shadow,  all  bent, 
like  a witch  hag,  and  hud- 
dled. The  shadows  were 
whispering  together  and 
the  sound  was  heavy,  like 
the  sound  of  great  birds 
which  pass  in  the  night. 

He  was  a countryman  from  the  North  and 
he  knew  the  sound;  it  was  the  wings  of  the 
wild  geese,  which  go  northward  in  the 
springtime.  Then  there  was  the  sucking 
sound  made  by  the  river  under  its  over- 
hanging banks.  The  shadows  moved  like 
the  ripe  corn  in  his  father’s  fields  when  the 
wind  plays  with  it;  but  he  could  hear  that 
they  were  whispering  and  laughing  while 
they  moved. 

The  grinding  of  a taxicab’s  gears  on  the 
hill  outside  of  the  hospital  roused  the 
wounded  man  and  lie  rolled  uneasily  from 
one  side  to  the  other.  He  heard  the  driver 
push  the  lever  home  and  the  grinding  sound 
became  a shrill  metallic  buzz,  which  caused 
him  to  duck  his  head.  He  raised  his  head 
again  to  sec  if  the  great  shell  had  worked 
havoc  among  the  shadows. 

They  were  whispering  together  angrily, 
hissing  like  snakes.  He  could  hear  the  snap- 
ping of  their  jaws,  like  the  tick-a-tack  of  the 
machine  guns  in  the  early  morning,  when 
they  are  licking  their  lips. 

So  he  laughed  and  his  laughter  brought  the 
nurse  back  again  to  his  side;  and  her  cool  fin- 


LOUIS KART  in  La  Baionnelle,  Paris 


THE  DOUBLE  WOUND 
He  received  two  bullets  in  the  head." 

Yes,  but  how  many  arrows  in  the  heart?" 

gers  on  his  brow  drove  the  shadows  far  away. 

But  again,  when  she  left  him,  they  came, 
and  their  whispers  woke  the  hag  spirit  which 
sailed  with  him  on  the  river  so  that  she 
laughed  shrilly  as  men  laugh  sometimes  in 
the  heat  of  battle. 

The  laughter  of  the  hag  spirit  went  down 
into  the  heart  of  the  soldier,  swifter  than 
an  ill-desire,  till  his  body  grew  cold  with  it, 
and  he  trembled  greatly,  while  sweat  came 
on  his  brow.  The  laughter  of  the  hag  spirit 
rose  in  a fierce  crescendo  and  the  soldier 
knew  that  he  had  heard  that  sound,  in  his 
trench  at  the  dawn,  when  they  shelled  the 
enemy’s  line  before  the  attack.  The  hag 
spirit  gathered  herself  up  and  stood  out- 
stretched against  the  sullen  sheen  of  the 
river — fleshless  arms  like  a cross  of  woe 
against  the  leaden  sheen  of  the  river. 

Then  the  nurse,  moving  from  bed  to  bed, 
saw  the  soldier  start  upright  and  caught  the 
gleaming  of  his  eyes.  He  shouted  and  his 
words  were  strange  words.  For  he  would 
follow  the  hag  spirit,  stretched  like  a cross 
of  woe,  to  the  place  of  the  shadows,  which 
mocked  him  in  their  fullness  of  laughter. 
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And  in  his  spirit  he  called  on  the  morning 
that  it  should  not  be  darkened,  and  on  the 
young  stars  for  light.  And  he  came  leaping 
in  red  fields,  and  there  was  great  heat;  he 
could  feel  the  breath  of  those  that  whispered 
upon  his  cheeks.  They  had  eyes  which 
shone  in  the  darkness. 

Battle  dreams!  Phantoms  of  the  dark- 
ness and  the  shadowl 

Vague,  fleeting  unrealities  that  come  and 
go.  Or  is  it  that  they  are  real,  after  all, 
just  as  the  war  is  real  and  not  a terrible 
nightmare? 

The  soldier  tried  to  remember,  but  he 
found  himself  falling,  swirling  down  a deep 
abyss.  At  the  bottom  was  the  darkness, 
peopled  by  the  shadows  and  the  hag  spirit. 
Faint  voices  called  to  him,  but  he  could  not 
answer.  A fiery  star  was  falling 
with  him.  There  was  a dull 
roar  and  the  star  burst  into 
a thousand  pieces.  He 
opened  his  eyes, 
after  the  first  blind- 
ing flash  he  could 
see  nothing.  He 
was  lost  in  the 
great  void. 

Here  nobody 
could  find 
him.  Neither 
the  shadows 
nor  the  hag 
spirit  could 
find  him. 

His  arms 
and  legs 
were  heavy 
and  he 
could  not 
move  them. 

There  was 
an  awful 
stillness  in 
the  abyss, 
but  he  was 
not  alone. 

Dim  shapes 
were  mov- 
ing about. 

One  of 
them  was 
pounding  at 
his  head. 

The  shape 
seemed  to 


take  fiendish  glee  in  his  work,  for  he  was 
laughing  as  he  struck.  The  soldier  laughed, 
too,  for  now  he  had  the  demon  by  the 
throat,  and  would  soon  strangle  him.  . . . 

The  night  nurse  took  his  clenched  hands 
and  laid  him  back  gently  on  his  bed.  She 
smoothed  his  brow  with  her  fingers,  marvel- 
ling at  the  price  that  must  be  paid  for  a 
man's  honor.  “You  have  been  dreaming,” 
she  said  again,  “just  a bad  dream.  Try  to 
forget  it.” 

But  how  shall  the  soldier  forget,  who  has 
heard  the  voice  of  the  morning  when  the 
sunrise  is  made  dark  by  clouded  smoke? 

How  shall  the  soldier  forget,  who  has 
lived  through  an  inferno  and  has  made  the 
descent  into  Avernus?  These  battle  dreams 
may  haunt  him  through  his  life,  may  follow 
him  relentlessly  through  the  long 
years  to  come.  If  he  recovers 
it  will  be  only  again  to  sink 
down  into  the  shadows 
where  the  spirits  dwell 
and  where  the  voices 
call  to  him.  For 
such  is  tile  price 
that  must  be 
paid. 

He  may  for- 
get when 
the  bright 
morning 
sunlight 
traces  its 
dainty  pat- 
terns on  the 
ward  floor 
and  the 
humming  of 
bees  floats 
in  from 
across  the 
flower  beds, 
or  at  high 
noon  when 
they  bring 
the  dinners 
from  the 
lifts.  In  the 
dawn  he 
cannot  for- 
get; and  at 
night  the 
darkness 
gathers 
shadows. 
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You  good  barber,  liT  lady.  You  go  my  country,  make  much  money.' 
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The  Latest  Mode — Since  the  Best  Women  of  All  Nations  Have  Adopted  It 
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STANLEY  in  Cincinnati  Times. Star 


WHILE  this  year’s  crop  records  fell  not  have  been  wholly  due  to  actual  con- 
considerably  short  of  last  year's  ban-  ditions. 

ner  record,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  With  the  entry  of  Roumania  into  the  war 
reason  for  the  recent  jump  in  wheat  prices,  and  the  possibility  of  isolating  Turkey,  thus 
or  for  the  ten-cent  loaf  which  the  Master  raising  in  time  the  Dardanelles  barrier,  and 
Bakers'  Association  has  recommended.  Fed-  permitting  the  outflow  of  Russian  wheat, 
eral  investigators  have  been  quietly  at  work  the  prospect  for  the  consumer  brightens, 
trying  to  fathom  an  alleged  conspiracy  be-  According  to  the  Philadelphia  Press, 

tween  a number  of  big  milling  interests  of  nothing  has  yet  happened,  either  in  the 

the  Northwest  and  certain  grain  operators  wheat  fields  or  in  the  markets,  to  justify 

to  manipulate  the  wheat  market.  the  proposed  ten-cent  loaf,  or  the  projected 

One  of  the  reports  turned  in  by  an  in-  twenty-five  per  cent  increase  in  minimum 
vestigator  shows  that  there  will  be  on  hand  bread  prices.  The  Press  continues: 
approximately  654,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  “Present  conditions  in  the  wheat  market 
from  this  year’s  crop.  It  also  shows  that  are  but  temporary,  whereas  no  matter  what 
the  millers  of  the  Northwest  and  other  recession  there  might  be  in  the  prices  of 
wheat  dealers  held  out  160,000,000  from  the  breadstuffs  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  the 
yield  of  1915.  Most  of  this  is  being  held,  loaf  would  certainly  be  permanent, 
or  is  controlled,  by  the  big  operators,  who  “No  further  sensational  advances  in  the 
arc  said  by  the  investigators  to  be  partly  price  of  wheat  should  follow  the  latest  crop 
responsible  for  the  sensational  rise  in  prices.  report  issued  in  Washington  because  the 
Meanwhile,  the  master  bakers  have  asked  worst  news  has  been  discounted.  Blight  and 
an  embargo  on  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  rust  have  wrought  great  damage  in  the 
pointing  out  that  with  prices  soaring  as  a northern  part  of  the  spring-wheat  area, 
result  of  the  short  crop,  the  outflow  to  Cooler  weather  in  some  sections  has  amelio- 
Europe  must  be  checked  or  the  American  rated  the  damage  from  rust.  The  condi- 
consumer  will  face  a serious  shortage.  The  tion  is  far  more  serious  than  seems  to  have 
annual  home  consumption  of  wheat  is  esti-  been  surmised  by  the  able  editor  of  the 
mated  at  620,000,000  bushels.  The  surplus  London  Daily  Telegraph,  who  attributed 
amount,  combined  with  the  1916  crop,  how-  the  inflation  of  wheat  prices  to  a German- 
ever,  should  allow  200,000.000  for  shipment.  American  conspiracy  in  Chicago  for  the 
The  recent  skyrocketing,  therefore,  could  purpose  of  embarrassing  the  allies. 
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The  Baltimore  American,  com- 
menting on  the  situation,  hints  at 
an  early  release  of  the  Russian 
crops,  and  says: 

“A  jump  over  night  on  the  Chi- 
cago Board  of  Trade  of  twelve 
cents  the  bushel  in  the  price  of 
wheat  is  not  an  unprecedented  oc- 
currence. But  these  sudden  price 
jumps  in  the  bread  cereal,  when- 
ever they  occur,  are  startling  not 
alone  to  the  margin  speculators  in 
grain,  of  whom  there  are  many, 
but  to  the  whole  world  population 
that  is  dependent  upon  bread  as 
its  main  food  item.  It  is  a signifi- 
cant fact  that  Chicago  quotations 
affect  the  price  of  wheat  the  world 
over.  Wheat  has  been  on  the  up- 
grade as  to  price  almost  continu- 
ously since  the  July  harvest.  The 
jump  in  quotations  is  explained  as 

being  responsive  to  the  govern- 
ment August  report  which  esti- 

“Bcyond  a doubt  the  belligerent  nations  mates  a total  wheat  yield  in  the  United 
that  are  looking  to  the  granaries  of  the  States  for  the  current  year  of  675,000,000 
United  States  to  victual  their  armies  and  bushels. 

provide  bread  for  the  civilian  population  will  “Subsequent  reports  of  damage  to  the 
be  obliged  to  pay  a larger  price  and  be  con-  Canadian  crop  helped  along  the  scare  that 
tent  with  a shorter  supply.  An  embargo  on  sent  the  price  of  December  wheat  up  to 
wheat  or  other  foodstuffs  is  inconceivable.  $1.48.  Whether  the  high  range  of  price  will 

Exports  will  be  restricted  only  by  the  short-  last  depends  to  a considerable  extent  upon 

age.  The  surplus  that  may  be 
shipped  across  the  Atlantic  after 
the  national  requirements  arc  sup- 
plied will  necessarily  be  less  than 
it  was  annually  during  the  long 
succession  of  years  in  which  the 
land  was  blessed  with  such  boun- 
teous harvests. 

“Farmers  in  this  latitude  who 
grow  wheat  as  an  incidental  crop 
on  a comparatively  small  scale  can 
add  their  testimony  as  to  the  causes 
of  the  shortage.  Unpropitious 
weather  has  delayed  the  harvesting. 

Kains  interfered  with  reaping  and 
thrashing.  Part  of  the  grain  has 
been  lost  and  much  of  it  damaged 
by  delays  of  two  or  more  weeks  in 
the  garnering  operations.  Weather 
favorable  for  potatoes  has  wrought 
irretrievable  injury  to  wheat.  And 
the  splendid  potato  crop  will  partly 
compensate  the  farmer  for  the  loss 
of  his  grain." 
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Another  Zeppelin  Atrocity 
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From  Our  Old  Friend  Providence 
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practically  harvested  and  most 
crops  so  far  along  as  to  be  esti- 
mated with  great  probability,  it 
seems  certain  that  the  farmers 
are  going  to  be  at  least  ten  per 
cent  short  in  the  quantity  of 
their  products  compared  with  last 
year.  It  is  not  so  certain  that 
they  will  get  that  much  less  in 
receipts,  for  wheat  has  gone  sky- 
rocketing and  all  foodstuffs  are 
advancing.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  farmers  last  year  received  well 
nigh  ten  billions  of  dollars  for 
their  products.  If  they  lose  ten 
per  cent  it  will  be  a matter  of 
great  importance,  as  the  loss  in 
purchasing  power  of  a billion  dol- 
lars is  a serious  matter.  There  is 
a possibility  that  higher  prices 
will  result  in  about  the  same  re- 
ceipts as  last  year.  In  any  event 
the  general  average  seems  to  be 


the  eventualities  of  the 
big  war  game.  Sup- 
posedly there  is  an  im- 
mense surplusage  of 
wheat  — the  surplus 
from  two  harvests — 
stored  at  various  points 
in  Russia,  awaiting  the 
end  of  the  war  and  the 
raise  of  the  Dardanelles 
and  the  Baltic  block 
adcs,  to  be  rushed  to 
world  markets.  There 
has  not  in  a half  cen- 
tury been  a real  world 
shortage  in  wheat  — a 
supply  below  the  actual 
need.*’ 

Despite  the  smaller 
crops,  the  farmer,  at 
any  rate,  will  not  suffer, 
says  the  Philadelphia 

Inquirer,  which  pro- 
ceeds: 

“With  the  wheat  crop 
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You  can  Almost  Hear  the  Corn  Growing 
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far  better  than  that  of  the  last  ten  years. 

“Wheat  is  short,  but  as  we  hail  a large 
carry-over  last  year,  it  was  not  expected 
that  there  would  be  any  disturbance.  On 
the  contrary,  the  price  of  wheat  has  been 
advancing  rapidly,  and  there  is  no  certainty 
that  it  has  reached  the  top  notch.  Corn 
production  will  be  slightly  less  than  last 
year  and  that  of  oats  is  above  the  five-year 
average,  although  less  than  the  bumper  crop 
of  last  year.  Cotton  will  command  a good 
price,  and  if  the  war  should  happen  to  end 
before  the  next  year’s  crop  is  harvested, 
there  ought  to  be  fortunes  for  many. 

“On  the  whole  the  agricultural  situation 
ought  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  farmer,  al- 
though it  is  likely  that  he  will  not  soon  see 
a year  equal  to  this.  His  prices  are  so  high 
that  with  the  return  of  peace  they  must  fall, 
and  not  many  persons  expect  the  war  to 
outlast  the  next  calendar  year." 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  statistics 
and  standards  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States,  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  points  out,  pays  more  attention 


to  the  “minor  crops”  than  do  the  government 
reports.  The  Globe-Democrat  adds: 

“The  market  is  so  concerned  over  the 
four  great  crops  that  the  general  public  is 
too  apt  to  forget  the  importance  of  minor 
crops,  not  only  in  the  sustenance  of  farmers 
and  their  stock  but  in  commercial  value. 
There  is  alfalfa,  for  example.  Its  cultivation 
is  gradually  spreading  all  over  the  United 
States.  As  the  committee  points  out,  it  is 
one  of  the  hardiest  of  products. 

“Tile  cantaloupe  and  watermelon  indus- 
tries are  assuming  a great  importance. 
The  cultivation  of  peanuts  has  proved  very 
profitable  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  The 
value  of  the  annual  bean  crop  is  no  incon- 
siderable item  in  American  agriculture. 
Tomatoes  have  long  been  important,  but  the 
development  of  the  canning  industry  has 
greatly  increased  their  commercial  value. 
Better  marketing  conditions  have  given  a 
new  importance  to  many  other  vegetables 
and  small  fruits  that  were  once  not  seriously 
considered  except  by  truck  farmers  near  the 
larger  cities.” 


GREGG  in  Denver  Post 
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ONCE  we  knew  it  as  "No  Man’s  Land,” 
but  now  we  call  it  “The  Garden  of 
Sleep.”  Winter  gave  it  the  first  name 
and  summer  the  latter,  and  each  in  its  sea- 
son was  true  and  appropriate. 

A novice  in  war,  I saw  it  first  on  a win- 
ter’s day;  one  of  those  dread  November 
afternoons  that  seem  now  almost  like  a bad 
dream,  a gray  lowering  sky,  a damp  pene- 
trating cold,  a never-ending,  bone-wetting 
drizzle,  and  everywhere  mud,  mud,  mud. 

Mudt  Even  the  very  word  looks  ugly  in 
print,  and,  oh  God,  how  we  hated  the  very 
sound  of  it  I Was  there,  we  wondered,  any- 
thing left  in  the  world  but  mud?  Was  the 
world  being  overwhelmed  by  an  onflowing 
tide  of  mud?  Had  we  ever  known  an  exist- 
ence free  from  it? 

Mad  questions  perhaps,  but  there  were 
times  when  men  of  strong  brains  asked 
themselves  such  things  in  all  seriousness. 
We  lived  like  rats  in  mud,  and  rats  alone 
lived  with  us.  All  other  decent  animals 
would  have  scorned  an  existence  under  such 
conditions,  and  it  was  left  for  the  highest 
and  the  lowest  of  Stlic  animal  race  to  dwell 
together. 

No  Man’s  Land  in  those  days  was  the 
culminating  point  in  a walk  through  the 
Land  of  Desolation,  the  journey’s  end  in 
a pilgrimage  through  the  Land  of  Man's 
Savagery. 

One  started  behind  the  line,  where  the 
occupations  of  life  went  on  much  as  usual, 
where  the  small  remnant  of  the  agricultural 
population  still  labored  and  tilled,  where 

698 


the  untrodden  grass  was  still  nature's  fair 
carpet,  and  where  the  smell  of  the  earth 
was  not  profaned  by  death  and  corruption, 
but  was  still  the  sweet  breath  of  Mother 
Nature. 

Then  as  one  journeyed  up  "the  road” — 
the  road  of  life  and  death,  indeed — one 
could  not  but  note  the  gradual  transition 
from  beauty  to  ugliness,  from  life  to  deso- 
lation. Deserted  bivouacs,  the  foul  and 
trampled  ground,  the  littered  paper  and  tins, 
the  dumps  of  used  ammunition,  the  broken- 
down  transport,  a dead  horse  announcing 
its  presence  strongly  to  the  world,  closely 
packed  moving  bodies  of  wet  and  perspiring 
humanity,  while  every  moment  nature,  van- 
quished in  the  struggle,  gave  way  more  and 
more  to  the  wave  of  desolation. 

It  was  a strange  thought,  but  we  were 
spreading  over  the  country  like  a blight,  an 
army  of  destruction,  as  every  army  must 
be,  and  yet  an  army  of  salvation  and  de- 
liverance. After  all,  are  we  not  illustrating 
the  Psalmist's  words  that  "Out  of  evil  good 
may  come”? 

And  now  we  have  come  to  the  area  where 
the  reserve  trenches  sear  the  land  like  a 
long  gaping  wound,  while  ahead  of  us  the 
countryside  is  scarred  and  shell-pocked  and 
stripped  of  vegetation  as  though  swept  by 
an  all-devouring  fire.  It  is  here  that  we 
dive  into  the  communication  trench,  and 
passing  through  these  lanes  of  mud,  step- 
ping sometimes  on  one  side  to  allow  the 
passage  to  the  rear  of  some  reddened  clay 
that  only  a few  minutes  ago  was  a human 
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form,  we  come  at  length  to  the  front-line 
trench  and  the  last  stage  of  our  journey. 

Beyond  us  lies  “No  Man’s  Land,”  a land 
that  cannot  even  be  looked  at  without  risk, 
except  through  the  medium  of  a periscope, 
a land  of  little  intrinsic  value,  but  more 
carefully  guarded  than  any  other  piece  of 
land  on  earth,  the  sole  barrier  between  two 
bitterly  contending  armies,  the  land  of 
death  and  deathless  bravery.  Such  is  No 
Man's  Land. 

It  has  its  inhabitants  this  debatable  land, 
still  inhabitants  who  lie  undisturbed  by  the 
swift  messengers  of  death  that  fly  over  its 
surface  at  all  moments  of  the  day  and 
night,  inhabitants  whose  fate  has  drawn 
them  from  all  corners  of  the  earth  to  be- 
come joint  inheritors  in  this  land  of  death. 

That  dark  mass  in  front  was  once  men, 
cut  down  like  overripe  corn  when  victory 
was  almost  within  their  grasp;  gone  in  one 
moment  from  vigorous  life  to  await  earth’s 
last  great  roll  call  before  the  All-seeing  and 
All-pitying. 

Nature  is  kind,  and  the  rank  grass  is 
doing  its  best  to  conceal  the  hideousness  of 
the  pile.  Friend  and  foe  together  they  rest 
undisturbed;  to  cross  that  narrow  tract  is 
death,  and  Death  guards  Death  with  jealous 
care. 

It  is  the  altar  whereon  are  offered  the 
sacrifices  to  the  empire  lust  of  a madman, 
and  around  lie  the  votive  offerings  in  the 
shape  of  broken  weapons  of  destruction  and 
the  silent  dead.  It  is  a cruel,  hated  land, 
but  when  we  think  of  all  that  it  has  wit- 


nessed, deep  down  in  our  hearts  we  know 
that  it  is  also  to  us  for  evermore  a sacred 
land. 

Summer,  gentle  and  kindly,  has  been  good 
to  us  who  live  and  have  our  being  on  its 
outskirts.  Under  her  gentle  touch  a trans- 
formation has  taken  place,  and  over  this 
strip  of  death  and  decay  she  has  thrown  a 
mantle  of  waving  green  grass  luxuriantly 
dotted  with  the  vivid  scarlet  of  the  poppy. 
Indeed,  so  plentiful  are  these  flowers  that 
what  wras  once  called  “No  Man’s  Land’’  is 
now  known  to  us  as  “The  Garden  of 
Sleep/’ 

It  is  a lovely  name  this  “Garden  of 
Sleep,”  and  had  the  whole  world  been 
searched  no  more  appropriate  one  could 
have  been  found. 

It  is  the  garden  of  sleep  of  heroes,  the 
Valhalla  of  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  na- 
ture’s cemetery  of  the  vanguard.  It  is  no 
longer  the  culmination  of  desolation,  but  an 
untrodden  belt  of  beauty  between  two  broad 
tracts  of  man-defiled  country;  a belt  where 
nature,  without  restraint  or  restriction, 
reigns  supreme. 

In  our  simple  childish  way  we  carry 
flowers  that  fade  in  a day  to  the  last  resting 
place  of  those  we  love;  here,  where  we  are 
powerless  to  do  it,  nature  with  lavish  hand 
and  without  distinction  of  class  or  rank 
gives  to  all  a glorious  canopy  of  real  living 
bloom. 

Perhaps  there  is  something  sinister  in 
this  luxuriant  growth;  perchance  the  blood 
that  has  soaked  the  ground  gives  to  the 
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FALKE  in  Le  Rite,  ■ Paris 

IN  THE  GARDEN  OF  MY  POILU 
“What  has  your  godmother  written?" 

“She  has  asked  me  whether  I prefer  my  usual  perfume,  or  whether  I would  rather 
have  the  delightful  'Coeur  de  Lys'  or  the  irresistible  'Frisson  de  Verveine.’  ” 


THE  GARDEN  OF  SLEEP 
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RAY  ORDNCR  in  U Baionnetle,  Paris 


AT  THE  TRENCH  CLUB 
Hey!  Hold  on  there.  You’ve  broken  the  bank.' 
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with  such  eagerness  has 
poured,  is  pouring,  and 
will  continue  to  pour  out 
to  take  its  place  in  the 
world  war? 


The  rich,  red,  passionate 
coloring  of  the  flower,  the 
rich,  warm,  red  blood  of 
the  devoted  English 
youth;  the  bold,  upstand- 
ing bloom  that  shrinks  not 
from  the  world,  the  brave 
men  of  our  race  who  are 
ever  upholding  the  sacred 
cause  of  justice  and  rightl 


"Ah. 

peace.” 


the  irony  of  war!  A shell  from  a 420  has  torn  out  this  article  on 


Such  is  the  parallel,  ex- 
travagant if  you  like,  and 
fanciful,  that  occurs  to  me 
often  as  I gaze  upon  the 
richly  flowered  “Garden  of 
Sleep,”  or  “No  Man's 
Land,”  which  is  the  last 
resting  place  of  friend  and 
foe  alike,  but  it  is  one  on 
which  I love  to  linger. 


flower  its  deep  rich  col- 
oring. Who  can  say? 
Who  will  dare  to  say? 
Sufficient  that  it  stands 
a living  wreath  to  the 
fallen,  a living  token  of 
how  the  power  of  na- 
ture can  triumph  even 
over  the  defiling  touch 
of  man. 

Or,  perhaps,  and  you 
may  call  the  idea  ex- 
travagant if  you  will, 
there  is  something 
higher  to  us  who  view 
it  typified  in  this  gor- 
geous coloring. 

May  it  not  be,  we  ask 
ourselves,  that  in  its 
bold  and  almost  ag- 
gressive beauty  it  is 
symbolic  of  the  buoy- 
ant life  of  our  nation, 
that  its  almost  blood- 
red  color  typifies  that 
young  manhood  that 


THE  HAVENS 

'•Juki  think!  They  say  we  haven't  any  heart,  we  who  always  have  our 
hands  in  their  pockets!” 
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A LETTER  FROM  THE  GERMAN  TRENCHES 
"We  have  gained  a good  bit;  our  cemeteries  extend  as  far  as  the  sea.' 
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CHEVAL  in  La  Baionnctlc,  Paris 

“There  are  moments  when  one  feels  like  a boy  again.  This  life  in  the  open  air  re- 
juvenates one." 

“You're  mistaken,  old  chap.  It’s  the  fleas.” 
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LET  it  be  known  that  we  contemplate  no 
meddlesome  interference  with  what 
does  not  concern  us.  Let  it  be  known 
that  we  arc  firm  in  what  we  are  entitled  to 
demand  and  in  making  good  that  demand. 
Then  we  will  have  the  respect  of  Mexico 
and  the  respect  of 
every  nation  on 
earth.  — Charles 
Evans  Hughes. 

We  want  to  fight. 

Such  is  the  senti- 
ment animating  me 
at  this  moment,  as 
well  as  all  my  sol- 
diers. We  wish  to 
reconquer  liberty  for 
all  our  brothers. — 

Prince  Alexander  of 
Serbia. 

Although  victory 
is  certain,  it  will  re- 
quire hard  and  pro- 
longed e ff  o r t s to 
break  Prussian  mili- 
tarism. There  can 
be  no  peace  before 
the  attainment  of 
victory,  before  ade- 
quate reparation  is 
made,  and  before 
justice  eventually 
triumphs.  — Premier  Viviani  of  France. 

We  must  avenge  the  children  of  Roubaix 
and  Lille — avenge  them  without  mercy  or 
pity.  This  is  one  of  the  works  of  France, 
during  the  war  and  for  long  afterward. — 
Alfred  Capus  of  the  French  Academy. 

The  moment  approaches  when  under  our 
common  impetus  the  German  military  power 
will  completely  give  way. — General  Joflfre. 

The  fate  of  our  colonics  will  be  settled  in 
France. — Emperor  Wilhelm  of  Germany. 


THE  laurels  which  our  ever  confident 
forces  have  won  against  the  enemy, 
in  spite  of  trials  and  dangers,  are 
inseparably  linked  with  devoted  and  untir- 
ing labor  at  home.  This  strength  at  home 
has  sent  ever  fresh  inspiration  to  the  armies 
in  the  field.  It  has 
continually  quick- 
ened our  swords, 
kindled  Germany's 
enthusiasm,  and  ter- 
rified the  enemy. 
My  gratitude  and 
that  of  the  father- 
land  is  due  to  the 
nation  at  home. — 
Emperor  Wilhelm  of 
Germany. 

The  sky  is  begin- 
ning to  clear,  and 
the  sun  is  coming 
out,  but,  alas,  the 
struggle  is  not  yet 
over.  It  will  be  still 
very  hard,  and  every 
one  of  us  must  con- 
tinue to  work  un- 
ceasingly with  zeal 
and  fervor.  Already 
the  superiority  of 

the  allies  is  evident 
to  every  eye.  The 
balance  of  destiny 
has  had  some  long  oscillations,  but  one  side 
does  not  now  cease  to  ascend,  while  the 
other,  charged  with  a weight  that  will  never 
lessen,  descends. — President  Poincare  of 
France. 

France  is  equipped  and  Russia  is  rapidly 
becoming  equipped.  Italy’s  equipment  has 

amazed  her  best  friends.  Germany  has 

missed  her  chance,  and  she  knows  it.  It 
would  be  a mistake  to  underrate  the  nature 
of  our  task,  which  requires  all  of  our  re- 
sources.— David  Lloyd  George,  British  sec- 
retary of  war. 


From  L‘  Esquella  de  la  Torratxa,  Barcelona 
The  Debut  of  the  English 
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WHETHER  it  is  national  pride,  or  the 
influence  of  some  European  power 
such  as  Germany,  which  has  called 
a halt  in  the  negotiations  between  the  United 
States  and  Denmark  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Danish  West  Indies,  has  caused  consider- 
able speculation  lately. 

The  islands,  far  from  being  a commercial 
asset  to  Denmark,  are  a financial  loss.  They 
could  have  been  purchased  fifteen  years  ago 
for  $5,000,000.  Today,  when  $25,000,000  is  of- 
fered, unexpected  opposition  is  encountered. 

In  the  folkething,  or  lower  house  of  the 
Danish  parliament,  the  sale  has  been  ap- 
proved by  a vote  of  62  to  44,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  the  result  of  a plebiscite.  The  land- 
thing,  or  senate,  having  discussed  the  mat- 
ter in  secret  session,  and  appointed  a com- 
mittee of  investigation,  is  still  wrangling, 
and  the  issue  may  not  be  settled  until  after 
a general  election  at  which,  by  the  way,  a 
large  number  of  newly  enfranchised  citizens 
would  vote. 


To  paraphrase  the  immortal  “Music  Mas- 
ter," if  Denmark  doesn't  want  'em,  we  want 
'em,  for  Uncle  Sam  needs  these  dots  in  the 
Caribbean  as  a part  of  his  scheme  for  the 
canal  defense.  Thus,  if  the  islands  were 
merely  barren  rocks,  they  might  be  worth 
as  much  as  $25,000,000  to  the  United  States. 

Another  mystery  beclouds  the  situation. 
What,  it  is  asked,  did  the  Danish  minister 
of  finance  mean  by  his  recent  address  in 
which  he  intimated  that  the  Danish  gov- 
ernment in  agreeing  to  sell  the  property  had 
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not  acted  as  a free 
agent;  that  it  had  not 
voluntarily  assented  to 
the  sale,  but  had  sur- 
rendered to  some  kind 
of  coercion?  What  did 
he  mean  when  he  asked 
what  Denmark  would 
do  if  the  United  States, 
wearying  of  the  delay, 
should  seek  to  take  the 
islands  by  force? 

“No  one  in  a position 
to  know,”  says  the  Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer,  “lias 
undertaken  to  explain. 

“That  anything  in  the 
attitude  of  the  depart- 
ment of  state  at  Wash- 
ington justified  t h e 
minister  of  finance  in 
advancing  this  aston- 
ishing suggestion  is  in- 
conceivable, but  it  is 
also  inconceivable  that 
he  should  have  said 
what  he  did  without 
any  reason  whatever, 
and  the  public  would 
certainly  like  to  be 
informed  just  what 
the  fuss  is  all  about 
and  what  prompted  the 
Danish  finance  minister 


Welcome! 


to  invest  the  procecd- 
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ings  with  the  air  of  mystery  with  which 
his  remarks  surrounded  them.  Some  have 
suspected  Germany  of  using  its  influence  to 
prevent  the  sale,  a charge  which  Foreign 
Minister  von  Jagow  has  been  at  the  pains 
to  deny,  and  the  Paris  Temps  contributes 
the  curious  comment  that  Denmark  is 
scheming  for  the  support  of  the  United 
States  when  the  Schlesw'ig-Holstein  ques- 
tion shall  be  brought  before  the  peace  con- 
gress at  the  end  of  the  war. 

“In  all  this  confusion  only  one  thing  is 


nity.  They  can  never  have  real  importance 
except  for  the  use  of  a much  greater  nation. 
Is  such  a power  behind  the  opposition  to 
the  sale  to  the  United  States?" 

According  to  the  Portland  Telegram,  it 
is  German  influence  that  is  acting  in  the 
Danish  parliament  to  defeat  the  proposed 
transfer  of  the  islands,  the  reason  being 
that  Germany  wants  them  herself.  Says  the 
Telegram: 

“The  United  States  has  been  accused  by 
newspapers  in  Germany  of  ‘forcing*  Den- 
mark to  sell  these  islands.  Our  secretive 
administration — once  declared  to  be  in  favor 
of  ‘pitiless  publicity' — has  not  let  it  be 
known  just  who  revived  the  idea  of  buying 
these  islands  or  of  paying  $25,000,000  for 
what  was  not  very  seriously  considered  a 
few  years  ago  at  $5,000,000,  but  the  lower 
house,  the  representatives  of  the  people  in 
Denmark,  seemed  to  be  quite  anxious  to 
close  the  deal. 

“Germany  has  taken  the  stand  that  the 


clear,  that  if  Denmark 
refuses  to  sell  the  is- 
lands for  $25,000,000  it 
will  miss  making  an 
uncommonly  good  bar- 
gain. As  real  estate 
they  are  not  worth 
more  than  one-fifth  of 
that  amount." 

The  rapidity  with 
which  the  opposition  to 
the  sale  has  gained 
ground  in  Denmark  ap- 
pears significant  to  the 
Cleveland  Leader.  This 
newspaper  suspects 
some  other  power  of 
trying  to  delay  nego- 
tiations, and  says: 

“What  has  caused 
this  outburst  of  interest 
in  islands  which  are  in- 
habited almost  entirely 
by  a few  thousand  de- 
scendants of  African 
slaves  who  cannot  care 
much  whether  they  live 
under  the  Danish  flag 
or  the  American?  St. 
Thomas,  St.  Croix,  and 
St.  John  are  of  no  real 
value  to  Denmark.  They 
do  not  pay.  They 
contribute  nothing  to 
Danish  power  or  dig- 
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'Come  to  Uncle  Sam! 
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STANLEY  it  Cltdtnati  Tlmes-Star 

A Good  Place  for  Uncle's  Watch  Dog 
islands  should  be  sold  to  her,  if  they  are 
to  be  sold  at  all,  having  in  mind  the  hope 
that  they  would  constitute  a fine  naval  base 
for  the  world  empire  that  is  to  be 
after  the  war. 

“Now,  it  makes  not  the  slightest 
difference  in  the  world  about  the 
sale  of  the  islands  to  the  United 
States.  Under  the  Monroe  doctrine, 
which  is  not  likely  to  be  aban- 
doned at  this  late  date,  Germany 
could  not  acquire  them.  We  do 
not  need  them  for  protection,  for 
we  have  Porto  Rico  that  will  be 
ample  to  maintain  a naval  base  for 
the  protection  of  the  Panama  canal. 

“Probably  the  United  States  is 
offering  to  pay  too  much  for  the 
Danish  islands,  especially  when  we 
shall  have  so  many  heavy  expenses 
to  meet  as  a result  of  the  present 
congress,  but  one  thing  is  certain, 
we  are  not  acting  the  dog  in  the 
manger,  and  if  Denmark  wants  to 
sell,  now  is  her  chance." 

National  pride,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  is  the 
only  motive  behind  Denmark’s  re- 
fusal immediately  to  close  the  deal. 


That  little  kingdom,  says  the  Plain 
Dealer,  really  has  little  or  no  use 
for  the  islands,  but,  “the  sale  of  the 
territory  to  another  nation  carries 
with  it  a certain  implication  of 
impecuniousness  which  is  not  flat- 
tering to  national  self-esteem." 
This  newspaper  proceeds: 

"It  was  this  spirit  which  pre- 
vented the  fulfillment  of  former  ar- 
rangements for  the  sale  of  the  is- 
lands to  the  United  States.  And 
it  may  be  this  spirit  which  is  op- 
posing the  recently  arranged  treaty. 
If  this  is  the  explanation  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Danish  parliament 
the  United  States  can  have  no  log- 
ical complaint. 

"But  if  Denmark  is  influenced 
from  the  outside  this  nation  may  be 
properly  resentful.  If  pressure  is 
exerted  by  some  European  nation 
covetous  of  the  little  islands  it  is 
very  much  the  concern  of  this  na- 
tion. For,  when  all  is  said,  one 
strong  reason  for  the  American  de- 
sire to  possess  the  islands  is  to 
prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  a 
great  power.  Assurance  that  they  would  be 
permanently  held  by  Denmark  would  be 
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BRINKERHOFF  in  New  York  Evening  Mail  • right,  S.  S.  MiH'lur* 

“Now,  move  over  and  give  her  some  cover.” 
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almost  as  good  as  their  acquisition 
by  the  United  States. 

“This  nation  cannot,  of 
course,  force  Denmark  to 
sell.  But  after  having 
made  an  admittedly  gen- 
erous offer  it  may  as 
sume  the  right  to 
demand  that  no  sale 
be  made  to  an- 
other purchaser.  It 
is  a proposition 
of  the  utmost 
fairness  and 
clearness.  The 
United  States  is 
the  logical  pur- 
chaser, her  buy- 
ing price  is  satis- 
factory, and  she 
claims  an  informal 
option  to  be  exer- 
cised whenever  the 
islands  arc  for  sale.  If 
Danish  pride  is  to  make 
a sale  impossible,  well  and 
good.  But  if  Denmark  is  be- 
ing cozened  or  bullied  into  stop- 
ping the  sale  to  the  United  States  in 
order  to  dispose  of  the  islands  elsewhere, 
the  United  States  will  undoubtedly  have 
much  to  say.” 

Of  a similar  opinion  is  the  Chicago  Jour- 
nal, which  says: 

“It  seems  strange  that  any  Dane  should 
refuse  the  very  high  price  offered  for  col- 
onies which  his  country  finds  a useless  and 
expensive  incumbrance,  but  there  are  many 
considerations  involved  other  than  those 
which  we  call  practical.  In  most  coun- 
tries, and  obviously  in  Denmark,  the  aris- 
tocracy clings  to  every  sign  of  empire  and 
dominion  abroad,  while  the  democracy  cen- 
ters its  attention  on  domestic  problems. 
Also,  the  Danish  aristocracy  is  influenced 
strongly  by  Berlin,  which  lias  designs  on 
the  West  Indies;  while  Danish  commoners, 
remembering  Schleswig-Holstein,  like  to 
balk  the  kaiser  whenever  it  is  safe  to  do  so. 

“The  chances  are  that  the  commoners 
will  have  their  way  in  the  end,  but  the 
delay  is  uncomfortable  and  might  become 
dangerous.” 

The  Washington  Star  points  out  that  a 
transfer  of  the  islands  to  any  other  nation 
without  our  consent  would  be  impossible 


under  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  that  the 
territory  will  continue  Danish  or  become 
American. 

“The  opposition  in  Denmark,”  it  con- 
tinues, “has  not  been  made  entirely  clear  to 
us.  Something  is  made  of  the  fact  that  the 
people  were  taken  by  surprise;  that  no  hint 
of  the  negotiations  had  reached  them. 

“What  criticism  has  been  aroused  in  this 
country  has  taken  something  of  this  same 
line.  Nothing  was  known  here  of  the  nego- 
tiations. They  had  been  conducted  and 
concluded  in  secret. 

“If  congress  fails  to  act  at  this  session 
the  matter  will  probably  be  discussed  in 
the  campaign,  though  not  necessarily  on 
party  lines.  Some  of  the  most  prominent 
of  the  republican  leaders  are  in  favor  of 
ratifying  the  pact  negotiated  by  the  admin- 
istration, and  all  of  the  administration’s 
leaders  are  for  it.  But,  as  a matter  of  in- 
terest in  both  parties  and  to  all  the  voters, 
some  explanations  might  be  offered  as  to  the 
opening  and  the  conduct  of  the  negotiations, 
and  the  full  benefits  expected  to  accrue  to 
us  from  the  acquisition  of  the  property.” 
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IT  was  with  a tugging  at  the  heart  that  I 
entered  again  Steinlen’s  studio  which  I 
had  not  visited  since  the  war  began. 
Facing  me  on  two  easels,  and  dominating 
the  whole  atelier  with  their  violent  black 
and  white  contrasts,  stood  two  large 
sketches  of  three-quarter  life  size,  “Cruci- 
fied Serbia, ’’  a bayonet  in  either  side,  and 
“Belgium  Tied  to  the  Cross.” 

These  tragic  figures,  for  which  a connois- 
seur recently  paid  10,000  francs  each,  were 
intended  by  the  artist  as  posters  for  “Bel- 
gium day,”  which  was  celebrated  in  No- 
vember, 1914,  and  “Serbia  day,”  which  will 
be  observed  in  the  near  future. 

He  realized  well,  however,  as  he  told  me, 
that  the  jury  always  refused  such  poignant 
works  which,  displayed  in  public,  would 
arouse  too  much  emotion  and  store  up 
hatred  for  generations  to  come. 

Looking  about  me,  T tried  to  recall  the 
cos 


same  studio  two  years  ago.  The  drawings 
of  those  peaceful  days  seemed  to  have  fled 
in  terror  from  the  walls,  or  at  least  to  have 
hidden  in  the  dark  corners  as  if  unworthy 
to  associate  with  the  more  spirited  works 
inspired  by  war.  Scarcely  could  my  eye 
discover  in  some  little  canvas  one  of  those 
melancholy  landscapes  of  the  Paris  “for- 
tifs,”  where  the  humble  suburbanites,  the 
bourgeoisie,  the  shop  keepers,  promenade 
with  their  loves  on  the  grassy  slopes  of  the 
glacis  against  the  background  of  tall  fac- 
tory chimneys,  or  in  the  groves  over- 
grown with  hawthorn,  where  the  birds  nest. 

The  frail-looking  man  who  stands  before 
me,  blond,  quiet  and  retiring,  taciturn  and 
reflective,  has  with  his  brush  or  crayon 
written  perhaps  the  most  magnificent  and 
comprehensive  poem  of  the  life  of  the  hum- 
ble ever  composed.  Himself  in  his  earlier 
days  accustomed  to  the  park  benches,  he 
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studied  at  first  hand  the  flotsam  and  jetsam, 
the  passing  crowd  of  Paris.  He  was  the 
interpreter  of  life  in  the  faubourgs;  he  was 
the  artist  of  the  streets  and  sidewalks.  His 
brush  has  discovered  the  soul  of  tramps 
and  beggars,  of  ambulant  scissors  grinders 
and  tinkers;  he  has  revealed  the  love  light 
in  the  most  miserable. 

On  this  Butte  Montmartre,  or  Martyrs’ 
Mount,  which  dominates  Paris,  he  has  lived 
for  many  years.  He  has  seen  swarming 
around  him,  and  pictured  with  sympathetic, 
though  bitter  eloquence,  the  annals  of  the 
down-and-outer,  the  woman  of  the  streets. 
With  infinite  compassion  he  has  discovered 
the  hidden  gold  in  the  hearts  of  such  un- 
happy creatures  as  have  been  born  by  the 
conjunction  of  intense  civilization  and  utter 
misery.  Little  flower  girls,  overbold,  perhaps, 
and  grasping;  public-school  girls,  runnVhg  to 
buy  two  sous’  worth  of  "frites’’;  shop  girls 
joyously  dancing  down  the  hillside  while 
munching  their  sandwiches — they  may  de- 
velop some  day  into  Polaircs  or  Bernhardts 
— the  pale-faced  habitues  of  the  pleasure 


halls — Steinlen  has  pleaded  for  all  these  be- 
fore their  happier  sisters;  he  has  shown  all 
there  is  of  suffering  and  undeserved  misfor- 
tune in  the  ranks  of  the  "other  half.” 

And  when  suddenly  that  fateful  hour 
struck,  in  August,  1914,  he  fathomed  at 
once  the  misery  of  a people  driven  from 
home  by  the  invader.  Steinlen's  famous 
“Exodcs"  will  never  be  forgotten.  At  that 
time  the  artist  was  living  in  the  country, 
beyond  Pontoise,  where  he  could  see  for 
himself  the  long  procession  of  peasants 
fleeing  from  fire  and  massacre. 

Many  had  left  in  the  night  seeing  the 
horizon  aglow  with  flames  from  distant  vil- 
lages; some  had  harnessed  their  horses  to 
rustic  vehicles,  sometimes  endeavoring  to 
bring  along  the  cow,  but  being  forced  to 
abandon  her  along  the  road  because  she 
could  not  travel  fast  enough.  Others  in 
their  hurry  had  picked  up  at  haphazard  a 
few  useless  odds  and  ends,  some  copper 
candlesticks,  the  family  portraits,  a baby’s 
hobbyhorse.  There  were  children  who 
carried  with  them  a pet  kitten  or  a canary 
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bird,  pets  which  they  must  soon 
abandon  in  their  haste. 

The  worst  part  of  it  all  was 
that  the  migration  followed 


the  same  road  as  the  re- 
treat from  Charleroi, 
and  when  the  artillery 
caissons  arrived  at  a 
gallop  it  was  im- 
perative to  clear 
the  road.  So  the 
poor  carts,  the 
bundles  of  treas- 
ures, the  portraits 
of  the  loved  ones, 
the  canary  birds, 
were  all  toppled 
over  into  the 
ditches  in  a state 
of  indescribable  con 
fusion. 

“I  made  some  very 
realistic  sketches  of 
these  scene  s,"  said 
S t e i n 1 e n . “They  were 
heart-breaking  sketches, 
every  line  of  which  was 
traced  in  suffering.” 

“Yes,”  1 replied  weakly,  ‘‘but 
at  least  the  people  were  fortu- 
nate in  escaping.” 

‘‘Who  w'ould  have  believed 
two  years  ago,”  he  continued, 

“that  we  were  destined  to  wit- 
ness a rebirth  of  those  atrocities 
which  we  thought  had  disappeared  forever 
with  the  cruel  infancy  of  the  human  race? 
Mutilations,  massacres  unheard  of  since  the 
days  of  Assyria  and  Carthage.  Who  would 
have  thought  the  Germans  capable  of  such 
outrages?” 

Steinlen’s  reserved  countenance  expressed 
pain — I had  almost  said  shame.  He,  like 
Hermann-Paul,  entertained  the  illusion  of 
those  who  saw  in  international  fraternity 
peace  for  the  world  and  happiness  for  the 
unfortunate. 

“Yes,”  I said,  answering  his  thought 
rather  than  any  spoken  word,  “we  who  have 
seen  all  this,  what  kind  of  an  ideal  can  we 
create  again  for  ourselves  when  the  night- 
mare is  over?  Faith  in  humanity,  progress, 
the  original  goodness  of  man,  such  as 
Rousseau  believed  in;  the  right  of  man,  the 
fraternity  of  nations — all  these  ideals  have 
been  burnt  to  ashes.” 
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Entering  the  Jail 

And  Steinlen  added  in  low  tones:  “Civil- 
ization is  but  a thin  veneer  that  cracks 
easily.  The  brute  is  always  beneath.” 

Yet  how  much  that  is  noble  and  inspiring 
have  we  not  witnessed  at  home  l Steinlen 
knows,  he  who  has  so  well  interpreted  the 
simple  and  heroic  heart  of  La  Patrie’s  de- 
fenders in  his  series  “I-es  Gares.” 

The  armies  of  France  are  invincible  be- 
cause they  are  armies  of  citizens.  That  is 
the  secret  of  their  astonishing  power  of  re- 
sistance which  on  the  Marne  suddenly 
changed  rout  into  victory. 

A sergeant  whom  I saw  at  a hospital  said, 
“I  shall  never  forget  that  retreat  from  Char- 
leroi. For  ten  days  we  had  marched  all 
night,  fought  all  day,  and  snatched  off  a 
meal  when  we  could.  We  went  on  as  in  a 
dream.  When  at  last  we  were  told  that  we 
had  done  retreating,  that  we  were  to  stand 
and  fight  a battle,  we  threw  our  caps 
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in  the  air,  waved  our  arms,  and  cried  for 
joy." 

One  of  Steinlcn's  happiest  lithographs, 
"The  Three  Companions,"  is  based  on  a 
similar  occurrence  of  the  early  weeks  of  the 
war.  A lieutenant  approaches  an  ambu- 
lance, and  addressing  the  wounded  soldiers, 
says:  "You  are  not  safe  here.  The  Ger- 
mans arc  firing  on  the  ambulances.  Those 
who  are  able  will  follow  the  battalion." 
Wounded  in  the  head  or  hands,  some  drag- 
ging bleeding  limbs  and  feet,  three  soldiers 
get  out,  and  supporting  one  another  as  best 
they  can,  depart  to  “follow  the  battalion." 

In  "The  Two  Processions”  we  see  troops 
with  fixed  bayonets  meeting  a crowd  of 
fleeing  Alsatian  villagers  robbed  of  every- 
thing but  their  children.  The  soldiers  call 
to  them:  "Don’t  worry!  We’ll  get  them — 
and  how!”  This  slang  phrase  “and  how!” 
is  still  heard  everywhere.  In  other  words, 
“We’ll  make  them  pay  ‘good  and  plenty’  for 
your  sufferings." 

Before  I took  my  leave  Steinlen  oblig- 
ingly gave  me  a letter  to  his  publisher, 


M.  Dalignan.  And  there,  in  the  salon  in 
Avenue  Victor  Hugo,  I had  the  pleasure  of 
procuring  through  the  artist's  courtesy  two 
copies  of  his  best  lithographs,  “Entering 
the  Jail,”  and  "The  Return  from  Jail." 

A Dutch  eyewitness,  M.  L.  H.  Grondijs, 
has  told  in  a little  pamphlet  of  the  fearful 
tragedies  of  Acrschot  and  Louvain,  of  wo- 
men and  little  children  driven  with  blows  of 
the  rifle  stock  into  the  jails,  and  left  there 
for  days  without  food,  so  crowded  together 
that  they  could  not  lie  down,  and  in  such 
misery  that  babies  died  in  their  mothers’ 
arms. 

When  Germany  became  tired  of  seeing 
her  victims  dying  slowly,  she  sent  them 
back  by  way  of  Switzerland.  A number  of 
French  notables  went  to  meet  them  at  An- 
nermasse,  and  it  was  here  that  Steinlen  saw 
them.  Look  at  them  in  the  picture — those 
vacant  eyes,  those  pale  lips  that  have  tasted 
all  the  suffering  there  is  in  the  world;  that 
group  of  wax-hued  little  children,  or  that 
little  girl  of  fourteen  with  sunken  cheeks 
and  eyes  that  look  as  if  they  had  seen 
visions! 


The  Hostages 


PROBABLY  the  most 
significant  piece  of 
legislation  passed  by 
congress  during  the  pres- 
ent session  was  the  enact- 
ment of  the  federal  child- 
labor  law,  which  becomes 
effective  one  year  from  the 
date  it  is  signed  by  the 
president.  It  is  regarded 
in  administration  circles 
as  a distinct  victory  for  President  Wilson. 
Humanitarians  will  have  no  hesitancy  in  say- 
ing that  it  outweighs  all  other  legislation 
enacted  during  the  past  year.  In  effect  it 
is  an  emancipation  act  striking  the  shackles 
from  thousands  of  child  workers  in  the 
cotton  mills,  the  factories,  and  the  can- 
neries. Its  influence  will  be  felt  most  widely 
in  the  South,  as  was  the  case  with  another 
emancipation  act  which  freed  the  slaves. 

Opponents  of  the  bill  argue  that  it  is 
unconstitutional;  that  it  overrides  states* 
rights.  Thus,  Senator  Tillman  of  South 
Carolina,  while  defending  it  in  theory,  voted 
against  it  with  reluctance  because  its  pas- 
sage would,  as  he  thought,  create  a prece- 
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dent  of  the  most  dangerous  character. 

“1  have  been  shocked,"  said  he,  “to  see 
men  in  South  Carolina — rich,  intelligent, 
well-educated  men — who  are  willing  to 
swell  their  dividends  at  the  expense  of  little 
children.  The  veil  of  sophistry  in  their  let- 
ters could  not  bide  their  heartlessness. 
Their  plea,  stripped  of  verbiage,  is  ‘Let  the 
children  toil  in  order  that  we  may  live  in 
luxury,’  and  yet  we  wonder  at  the  spread 
of  socialism  and  the  increasing  hostility  of 
labor  toward  capital.” 

The  bill,  while  opposed  violently  by  legis- 
lators from  the  South,  backed  up  by  big 
industrial  interests,  had  the  support  in  the 
senate  of  alt  the  republicans  except  Oliver 
and  Penrose  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Eleven  southern 
democratic  senators  voted 
for  the  bill,  while  ten  were 
against  it.  Senator  Over- 
man of  North  Carolina 
actually  contended  that 
child  labor  was  beneficial, 
as  it  kept  the  young  folks 
out  of  mischief. 

The  measure,  while  it 
does  not  pretend  to  con- 
trol child  labor  in  the  vari- 
ous states,  prohibits  the 
traffic  from  one  state  to 
another  in  merchandise 
that  is  the  product  of  child 
labor.  But,  as  the  Dayton 
News  points  out,  “even 
the  small  factories  that  do 
not  ship  from  one  state  to 
another  will  have  to  grant 
an  eight  hour  day  to  chil- 
dren under  sixteen  and 
meet  the  competition  of 
factories  complying  with 
the  federal  law,  for  the 
reason  that  they  will  not 
be  able  to  secure  help  un- 
less they  do  meet  the  con- 
ditions imposed.” 
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The  large  majority  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune, 

“leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the 
sentiment  of  the  country 
on  this  question.”  This 
newspaper  continues: 

“The  question  was  not 
sectional,  although  the  op- 
position came  from  some 
of  the  south  Atlantic 
states  where,  it  was  feared, 
the  law  will  interfere  with 
the  cotton  mills,  in  which 
a large  number  of  children 
are  employed.  The  point 
has  been  raised  that  the 
bill  is  unconstitutional, 
stretching  the  interstate 
commerce  clause  of  the  constitution  too 
far;  and  it  has  been  objected  to  as  an 
invasion  of  state’s  rights.  It  would  have 
been  better,  of  course,  if  the  matter  could 
have  been  arranged  by  the  states,  but, 
as  a number  of  them  refused  to  act,  con- 
gress was  appealed  to  as  the  only  way  of 
securing  the  reforms  desired,  for  the  benefit 
and  salvation  of  these  unfortunate  children 
who  are  the  victims  of  a hard  factory  life. 

“It  is  a year  before  the  law  goes  into 
effect.  We  may  reasonably  look  for  a very 
great  improvement  during  that  interval  in 
the  situation  as  far  as  children  in  factories 
and  mines  are  concerned.  We  can  count 
confidently  on  the  delinquent  states  which 
have  heretofore  refused  to  put  on  their  stat- 
ute books  any  adequate  law  on  this  subject 
or  take  any  action  to  improve  the  situation. 
At  the  worst,  therefore,  there  will  be  some 
improvement  at  once  as  the  result  of  this 
new  law;  and  we  look,  in  time,  for  the  fight 
to  be  finally  won  as  every  campaign  of  this 
kind,  in  the  interest  of  humanity  and  child- 
hood, is  always  won. 

“It  is  slander  on  the  South  to  say  that  it 
alone  must  use  children  to  manufacture  cot- 
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ton  goods  and  that  with  the  cotton  grown 
in  fields  adjoining  the  factory  it  cannot  con- 
vert that  staple  into  cloth  in  competition 
with  New  England  and  Great  Britain  which 
have  to  carry  it  many  thousands  of  miles, 
unless  it  is  allowed  to  use  infants  to  do  the 
work,  with  all  the  physical  and  moral  injury 
resulting  therefrom.” 

Penrose  and  Oliver  by  their  attitude  to- 
ward the  reform  have  come  in  for  a good 
deal  of  criticism.  The  cartoonists  have  not 
spared  them.  The  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  commenting  on  their  efforts  to  de- 
feat the  bill,  makes  the  following  remarks: 
“Is  it  any  wonder  that  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  Pennsylvanians  hang  their 
heads  in  shame  when  the  character  of  Penn- 
sylvania’s representation  in  the  senate  of 
the  United  States  is  brought  to  their  atten- 
tion? The  two  senators  from  this  state  had 
the  unenviable  distinction  of  being  the  only 
republicans  who  voted  with  the  southern 
democrats  against  the  child  labor  bill,  a 
measure  that  is  demanded  by  every  humane 
consideration  and  is  a direct  response  to  a 
nation-wide  impulse  to  throw  the  mantle  of 
the  law’s  protection  over  the  little  ones  who 
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would  otherwise  be  caught  inextricably  in  the  passage  of  the  bill  as  a great  reform, 
the  toils  of  the  industrial  machine.  The  the  New  York  Tribune  says: 
mere  fact  that  this  federal  enactment  is 
counter  to  the  inadequate  provisions  of  the 
Pennsylvania  laws  and  that  it  will  compel 
the  observance  in  the  anthracite  coal 
breakers  of  those  regulations  as  to  hours 
of  labor  and  the  ages  of  employes  that 
have  been  fixed  as  standards  in  nearly  all 
the  great  industries  of  the  nation  cannot 
be  accepted  as  an  excuse  for  the  atti- 
tude taken  by  Senators  Penrose  and 
Oliver.  By  their  votes  on  this  ques- 
tion these  men  have  shown  themselves 
to  be  thoroughly  out  of  harmony 
with  the  humane  spirit  that  has 
quickened  recent  social  legislation, 
and  even  out  of  accord  with  the 
practice  and  professions 
of  their  fellow  republicans. 

The  republican  party  will 
not  be  held  responsible 
for  the  Bourbonism  of 
these  two  politicians, 
but  the  people  of 
this  state  should  em- 
phatically repudiate 
them  as  misrepre- 
senting their  con- 
stituents on  one 
of  the  vital  ques- 
tions of  the 
hour.” 

Heralding 
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“Even  if  the  final  impetus  to  produce  its 
passage  came  from  partisan  politics,  the 
enactment  of  the  federal  child-labor  meas- 
ure is  an  event  on  which  the  country  is  to 
be  congratulated. 

“It  constitutes  a victory  not  alone  for 
humanitarianism  over  get-rich-quick  manu- 
facturers, but  for  sound  economic  sense  over 
a persistent  policy  as  harmful  to  business, 
in  the  long  run,  as  to  the  individuals  whose 
lives  it  stunted. 

“If  President  Wilson  was  seeking  political 
credit  when  he  insisted  on  the  passage  of 
this  measure,  he  is  entitled  to  it  now  that 
the  bill  is  safely  on  its  way  to  him.  While 
he  was  merely  taking  up  near  its  end  the 
campaign  carried  on  by  reformers  for 
years,  he  gave  aid  when  it  was  much  needed, 
and  he  took  his  stand  regardless  of  offend- 
ing wealthy  southerners  whose  political 
support  he  may  need. 

“By  this  measure  the  federal  government 
will  be  brought  abreast  of  most  of  the 
states  in  this  field  of  humanitarian  legis- 


lation. The  federal  law  will  not  supplant 
or  conflict  with  state  statutes.  Both  are 
needed  to  cover  the  field.  There  should  be 
no  concern  over  the  contention  of  the  op- 
ponents of  the  legislation  that  it  illegally 
invaded  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  states. 
The  question  of  its  constitutionality  doubt- 
less will  be  tested  in  the  courts  at  the  first 
opportunity.  But,  practically  speaking,  the 
states  will  have  plenty  of  work  to  do  to 
prevent  child  labor,  even  with  the  federal 
statute  in  operation;  and  there  will  remain 
the  necessity  for  campaigning  for  child- 
labor  laws  in  some  states  yet  benighted  on 
this  subject. 

"The  southern  cotton  mill  owners  who 
fought  this  measure  probably  think  they  are 
the  victims  of  a crack-brained  radicalism. 
They  should  console  themselves.  If  they 
live  up  to  the  new  measure  they  may  hope 
to  see  their  enterprises  more  productive 
through  the  work  of  employes  of  adult 
years  than  they  ever  could  be  through  the 
output  of  children.” 
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“THE  DAY" 

Much  war  vent  haa  hem  written  and  forgotten,  but 
these  tinea,  published  in  the  London  Express  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  seem  destined  to  live, 

YOU  dreamed  for  the  Day,  you  schemed 
for  the  Day; 

Watch  how  the  day  will  go. 

Slayer  of  age  and  youth  and  prime 
(Defenseless  slain  for  never  a crime). 

Thou  art  steeped  in  blood  as  a hog  in  slime, 
False  friend  and  cowardly  foe. 

You  have  sown  for  the  Day,  you  have  grown 
for  the  Day; 

Yours  is  the  Harvest  red. 

Can  you  hear  the  groans  and  the  awful 
cries? 

Can  you  see  the  heap  of  slain  that  lies. 

And  sightless  turned  to  the  flame-split  skies 
The  glassy  eyes  of  the  dead? 

You  have  wronged  for  the  Day,  you  have 
longed  for  the  Day 
That  lit  the  awful  flame. 

’Tis  nothing  to  you  that  hill  and  plain 
Yield  sheaves  of  dead  men  amid  the  grain; 
That  widows  mourn  for  their  loved  ones 
slain, 

And  mothers  curse  thy  name. 

But  after  the  Day  there’s  a price  to  pay 
For  the  sleepers  under  the  sod, 

And  Him  you  have  mocked  for  many  a 
day— 

Listen,  and  hear  what  He  has  to  say: 
"Vengeance  is  mine,  I will  repay.” 

What  can  you  say  to  God? 

THE  HUN-DERSTUDY 

A communicslion  issued  bp  the  German  Imperial 
Department  for  the  Interior  recommends  the  use  of 
crows  as  articles  of  food.  * 

WHEN  bread  is  mainly  blood  and  bran, 
And  every  other  day  is  meatless, 
The  Hun  (who  when  the  war  began 
Was  noted  as  a trencherman), 

Unwillingly  must  eat  less, 

Until  some  genius  acute 
Unearths  a simple  substitute. 


Forthwith  the  hives  begin  to  hum; 

Official  brains  are  racked  and  reeling. 

Trying  to  find  some  pabulum 

To  gratify  the  German  turn 
And  leave  a full-fed  feeling. 

In  course  of  time  the  Wolff  Bureau 

Says:  “Chicken  can't  compare  with  crow!” 

And  so  should  Frau  von  Fritzheim  write 
A hospitable  invitation, 

Something  like  this  will  be  the  bright 

And  cheery  message  she’ll  indite 
With  more  or  less  elation; 

“Dear  Gretchen,  come  to  supper,  do; 

I've  got  a crow  to  pluck  with  you!” 

— London  Opinion. 

THE  PAPER  ARMY 

OU  are  fighting  pretty  desp'rate,  like 
the  bloomin’  ’Un  you  are. 

With  all  the  pizen  stinks  that  you 
command; 

You  are  usin’  all  the  dodges  what  you  swore 
that  you  would  bar, 

But  it  comes  at  last  to  fighting  ’and  to 
'and. 

Yes,  it’s  come  to  up-an’-downers,  foot  to 
foot  and  chest  to  chest, 

With  clubs  and  knives  and  fists  between 
the  eyes, 

And  I reckon  you  must  own  the  latest 
Army  stood  the  test 

In  a manner  that  has  caused  you  some 
surprise. 

We  are  toffs  and  we  are  navvies,  we  are 
lawyers,  wc  arc  clurks; 

We  are  any  blooming  thing  you  care  to 
name; 

And  as  the  Scripture  puts  it,  you  may  know 
us  by  our  works, 

Which  we've  gave  a demonstration  of  the 
same. 

We  were  just  a “paper  army”  when  our 
training  first  began. 

Or  so  your  folks  were  eager  to  declare; 

But  that  "paper,”  as  we’ve  taught  you,  now 
we’ve  met  you  man  to  man, 
fs  a currency  that  passes  anywhere  I 

— London  Evening  News. 
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THE  KAISER’S  SONG 

(With  customary  grovelling.  to  W,  S.  Gilbert.) 

HEN  I was  a lad  I served  a term 
As  “sleeping  partner”  in  Bismarck’s 
firm, 

I gave  him  rope,  and  I scratched  his  back. 
And  one  fine  morning  I gave  him  the  sack. 
I gave  him  the  sack  successfulee. 

And  so  became  the  Ruler  of  the  Hun 
Navee. 

As  Boss  of  the  Bodies  I made  such  a mark 
My  fame  soon  spread  from  Siam  to  Sark. 

I built  a bigger  Navy  and  the  Kiel  Canal, 
And  England  made  me  an  Admiral. 

With  Tirpitz  acting  as  echo  to  me 
1 soon  had  a serviceable  Hun  Navee. 

I toasted  "the  Day’’  with  my  German  braves 
When  Britannia  would  cease  to  rule  the 
waves; 

Then  as  soon  as  I got  the  tip  from  Krupp 
1 took  “a  scrap  of  paper”  and  I tore  it  up. 

I tore  it  up  with  kultured  glee 
As  became  the  Ruler  of  the  Hun  Navee. 

At  length  my  ships  steamed  gaily  out 
To  strafe  the  British  in  a final  bout; 

They  found  Jellicoe  {vide  Wireless  Press'), 
And  my  High  Seas  Fleet  returned  . 
more  or  less. 

There  never  was  so  famous  a victoree 
Achieved  by  any  Ruler  of  a Hun  Navee. 

Now  listen  to  me,  “Little  Willie,”  my  lad. 
Though  you’ll  never  be  able  to  rival  yc-ur 
Dad, 

If  you  want  to  make  a splash  in  the  Nelson 
school, 

Be  careful  to  be  guided  by  this  golden  rule: 
Keep  close  to  the  land  when  you  go  to  sea. 
And  you  MAY  rule  *he  remnants  of  the 
Hun  Navee. 

— The  Passing  Show 

LINES  TO  A BELLIGERENT 

BILL,  you  were  right:  we're  a decadent 
nation, 

Doomed  to  extinction,  yet  blind  to 
the  fact; 

Smashed,  yet  regardless  of  pulverization. 
Whacked,  yet  refusing  to  own  that  we’re 
whacked! 

Vainly  you've  urged,  with  a patience  that’s 
tireless. 


The  dull-witted  Briton  to  study  his  maps; 
Vainly  Herr  Woolf  may  exhibit,  per  wire- 
less, 

The  Fatherland’s  foes  on  the  verge  of 
collapse. 

Though  once  or  twice  we  have  managed  to 
score,  Bill — 

A goal  off  the  Falklands,  some  neat  work 
in  France — 

(Flukes  you  can  gaily  afford  t'  ignore.  Bill) 
It's  plain  that  we  haven’t  a ghost  of  a 
chance. 

Butterless  breakfasts  and  dinners  less  meaty, 
Shortage  of  rubber,  and  petrol,  and  tea, 
It's  only  our  swank  that  connects  'em  with 
Beatty, 

Or  Jellicoe,  skulking  in  safety  at  sea. 

Hence,  with  our  Allies  (who  haven’t  the 
gumption 

To  see  what  a deuce  of  a hole  they  are  in) 
We  stick  at  the  job,  on  the  baseless  assump- 
tion 

That  ’ere  long  we'll  batter  a path  to 
Berlin! 

—The  Passing  Show. 

OUR  MEN 

William  Watson,  in  the  London  Evening  News 

OUR  men,  they  are  our  stronghold, 

Our  bastioned  wall  unsealed. 

Who  against  hate  and  wrong  hold 
This  realm  that  never  quailed; 

Who  bear  the  noblest  burden 
Life  lays  on  shoulders  broad; 

Asking  not  fame  or  guerdon, 

Asking  not  gold  or  laud. 

They  go  where  England  speeds  them; 

They  laugh  and  jest  at  fate; 

They  go  where  England  needs  them 
And  dream  not  they  are  great. 

And  oft  ’mid  smoke  and  smother. 

By  blinding  war  storm  fanned, 

Sons  of  our  mighty  Mother, 

They  fell  that  she  may  stand. 

Then  hail  to  all  who  gave  us 
Their  might  of  arm  and  soul, 

Ilot  and  athirst  to  save  us, 

To  heal  and  keep  us  whole, 

Whether  they  serve  where  yonder 
Far  burrowing  trenches  run, 

Or  there  where  the  ocean  thunder 
Peals  with  the  thundering  gun! 
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S.  SESBOUE  in  Fantasio,  Paris 


An  Allied  Offensive 
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S.  SESBOUE  In  La  Baionnettc,  Paris 

HEROINES  AT  THE  FRONT 
The  Little  Merchant 
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F.  FABIANO  In  La  tiaionnrtl e,  Paris 
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A WAR  LESSON 
Investment  of  the  Fortifications 
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GUILLAUME  in  Fantaslo,  © Paris 


In  Peace  and  in  War 
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LOUIS  ICART  in  Fantasio,  (t  Paris 

OFFICIAL  BULLETIN  FROM  THE  HEART 
"A  patrol  having  surprised  a body  of  troops,  followed  it  to  the  entanglements,  where 
it  was  captured.” 
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ROY  in  La  Baionnctte.  Paris 

An  Armenian  Delivery 
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A.  VALLEE  in  Fantasio,  <v  Paris 


A VISIT  TO  POILU 
“Oh,  what  pretty  furs  I” 
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Clare  Briggs,  Author  of  "The  Days  of  Real  Sport.” 
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"Tad"  Dorgan. 
New  York  Evening 
Journal 


Laurence  Scmon. 
New  York  Evening 
Sun 


Reub  Goldberg, 
New  York  Evening 
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IF  you  are  introduced  to  a stranger  and 
don't  catch  his  name,  just  call  him 
Brown,  and  he’ll  make  the  correction 
himself.  Invariably  he  will  reply,  "Not 
Brown— Smith  is  my  name,” — unless  it  hap- 
pens to  be  Jones.  Anyhow  the  odds  are  in 
your  favor  that  it’s  either  Smith,  Brown,  or 
Jones.  It  is  decidedly  embarrassing  to  have 
a fellow  step  up  to  you  with  outstretched 
paw,  a broad  grin,  and  the  expectation  that 
you  will  fall  on  his  neck.  You  stare  at  him 
in  bewilderment,  and  he  says,  “Don't  know 
me,  do  you?”  You  say,  “Yes,  1 don’t.”  “Well, 
well.”  says  he;  “Can’t  guess?  Now  guess 
hard,”— meanwhile  gripping  your  hand  so 


innocent  victim,  is  hard  to  overcome.  With 
the  boy  who  has  but  one  upper-story  tooth 
intact,  “chaw-baiting”  is  indeed  no  joke. 
Could  your  mind  fathom  the  chagrin  or 
foresee  the  endless  misery  you  are  heaping 
on  the  hapless  wretch  for  one  moment's 
personal  pleasure,  you  would  lay  down  the 
garment  unmolested,  and  satisfy  your  thirst 
for  such  sport  with  recollections  of  other 
days.  A burly  red-headed  yap  once  “chaw- 
baited”  my  clothes  so  successfully  that  I 
was  obliged  to  go  home  in  a barrel.  I have 
hated  burly  red-headed  yaps  ever  since.  If 
you  would  have  boys  love  you  in  your  old 
age,  let  their  clothes  alone  when  they're  in 


that  you  can’t  skip 
off.  “All  right,”  say 
you,  “I  believe  it’s 
Smith.’’  “N  o p e." 
“B  r o w n,  the  n?” 
“Nope.”  "Oh,  I 
know  you,  you  ras- 
cal. You're  Jones!” 
"There,  I knew  you 
hadn't  forgotten 
me,”  he  says,  the 
gentle  liar. 

THE  temptation 
to  tie  knots  in 
a boy’s  cloth- 
ing while  he's  flop- 
ping around  in  the 
old  swimming  hole  is 
as  strong  in  us  as  it 
was  in  our  ancestors. 
We  never  forget  that 
it  was  done  to  us 
when  we  were  boys, 
and  the  enjoyment  to 
get  even,  even  at  the 
expense  of  a new  and 


swimming. 

THE  seriousness 
which  invests 
certain  public 
undertakings  in  ru- 
ral communities  is 
an  ever  interesting 
phenomenon.  Take 
for  instance  the  cere- 
mony of  organizing 
a chamber  of  com- 
merce in  an  eigbt-by- 
ten  village.  Three 
or  four  enthusiasts 
adjourn  to  the  rear 
of  the  general-mer- 
chandise emporium 
and  with  due  formal- 
ity seat  themselves 
around  an  empty 
cracket  b a r r e 1,  A 
kerosene  lamp  is  re- 
moved from  its  wall 
socket  to  furnish  the 
required  stage  effect. 
Each  citizen  having 
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helped  him-  . 

loose  chew- 
on  the  coun- 

elected  and 

seated  by  -—  -.  ^ 

the  best  two  - ~ $ 

out  of  three  ^ ' 

ayes,  if  not 

by  acclamation,  after  which  the  storekeeper, 
at  his  own  suggestion,  is  voted  secretary- 
treasurer  because  he  knows  how  to  keep 
books  and  owns  a vault.  ’The  object  of  the 


dent,  an  in- 
t e rnational 
pow-wow  at 
the  Hague 
fade  into  in- 
si  gnificance 
compar  e d 
with  the  im- 
portance of 
suchamem- 
orable  occa- 


tOM  par 

ing  t h e 


? r-  ■ mg  t h e 

a verage 
man  with 

the  average  woman,  man  is  a pitifully 
helpless  creature.  He  is  brought  up  to  fol- 
low a trade  or  a profession,  and  beyond  this 
he  can  turn  his  hand  to  nothing  of  much 


organization,  as  set  forth  in  its  constitution 
and  by-laws,  is  to  uphold  and  upbuild  local 
trade  and  to  discourage  catalog  transactions 
with  Chicago  mail-order  firms.  The  initia- 
tion fee  is  one  dollar  per  capita,  charter 
members  exempted.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  business  a pitcher  of  hard  cider  is  pro- 
duced and  a hunk  of  skim-milk  cheese  is 
passed  around.  The  signing  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  the  Charter  Oak  inci- 


consequence.  When  he  needs  clothing  he 
goes  to  the  One  Price  Outfitters'.  When  he 
needs  a hat  . . . 

Now  when  a woman  needs  clothes  she 
takes  a needle,  a spool  of  thread,  and  a 
thimble,  and  with  fifty  dollars’  worth  of  but- 
tons, gimp,  passementerie,  hooks  and  eyes, 
Yale  locks,  and  tatting,  will  produce  a crea- 
tion and  save  dressmakers’  bills.  A hat? 
She  will  dig  up  an  old  peach  basket  or 
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strawberry-box  and  with  seventeen  dollars' 
worth  of  ribbon,  aigrettes,  and  rag  posies, 
will  convert  it  into  a dream  worth  at  least 
eight-fifty. 

Men  never  see  the  need  of  paint  or  varnish 
in  the  household.  Women  do,  but  do  they 
hire  expensive  painters  to  muss  up  the 
place?  No!  They  get  ten  cents’  worth  of 
varnish  and  spread  it  over  floors  and  furni- 
ture until  everything  shines  like  a new 
Lincoln  penny.  The  fact  that  the  varnish 
never  dries  is  no  argument. 

BETWEEN  the  dreadfully  dry  and  the 
horribly  wet  weather  of  the  summer 
there  is  predicted  a scarcity  of  buck- 
wheat which  in  certain  localities  will  mean 
practically  the  extinction  of  the  buckwheat 
cake.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  the  horror  of 
such  a condition  in  the  congested  boarding- 
house district  of  our  big  cities  where  the 
blue-clay  pancake  is  so  much  sought  after 
and  pursued  by  sallow-faced  knights  of  the 
ribbon  counter.  There  is  a race  of  people 
known  as  clay  caters,  but  these  will  not 
suffer  materially  from  the  scarcity  of  buck- 
wheat, as  they  arc  already  harness-broken  in 
the  art  of  producing  pancakes  of  the  earthly 
substitute. 

On  the  rest  of  mankind,  however,  the 
blow  will  fall  heavily. 


I’VE  heard  it  said  that  flies  were  hard  to 
teach — that  they  were  too  nervous  to 
remain  in  one  place  long  enough  to 
learn.  Yet,  using  only  the  simple  A.  B.  C.  of 
the  fly  swatter,  I have  taught  many  of  them 
to  keep  out  of  my  soup  while  I was  eating 
it.  I once  saw  a carnival  person  who  ex- 
hibited a troupe  of  educated  fleas.  One  must 
have  unusual  patience  to  train  fleas,  must 
make  himself  their  constant  companion. 
For  my  part  I have  never  had  the  luck  to 
retain  these  insects  long  enough  to  teach 
them  tricks.  They  prefer  the  company  of 
my  dog,  poor  cussl 

IF  bass  fishing  were  in  the  category  of  day 
labor,  the  bass  should  worry.  Heart- 
aches, boneaches,  sunburn,  and  mosquito 
bites  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  bass  fisher.  Three 
days  in  advance  of  the  date  set  for  your 
martyrdom  you  begin  to  arrange  for  it.  You 
first  secure  your  bait.  Five  miles  from  home 
there  is  a creek  where  minnows  and  tonies 
are  to  be  found.  You  must  have  crabs  and 
dobson,  crickets  and  grasshoppers,  for  when 
bass  are  dieting  they  are  particular  about 
their  bill  of  fare.  Boats  may  be  had  for 
fifty  cents.  They  are  not,  of  course,  such 
boats  as  one  would  find  at  the  Thousand 
Islands  or  at  Central  Park,  Jiew  York. 
They  arc  just  boats,  having  twe  sides  and  a 
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bottom,  and 
thus  manag- 
ing to  float. 

A tomato 
can  is  one 
of  the  chief 
requisites  in 
bass  fishing. 

It  is  neces- 
sary for 
bailing. 

Oars  are  a 
sec  ondary 
con  sidera- 
tion.  Any- 
thing with 
a flat  face  (a  fence  hoard  preferred)  will  an- 
swer the  purpose,  because  when  fishing  for 
for  bass  one  sits  and  waits  or  smokes  and 
swears.  If  a man  were  obliged  to  occupy  a 
church  pew  without  a back  to  rest  his  spine 
against,  what  a howl  of  protest  he  would 
make!  Yet  he  will  sit  in  a leaky  boat  seven 
days  a week  and  never  grumble,  and  in  spite 
of  everything  will  sleep  every  night  like  a 
trooper. 

FIREMEN  should  be  heroes,  and  what’s 
more,  they  should  dress  the  part. 
Otherwise,  how  could  the  commission- 
ers distribute  the  fire  medals?  Spectacular 
effects  are  demanded  by  those  who  pay  their 
taxes  for  the  maintenance  of  a fire  depart- 
ment. The  chief  should  always  look  his 
best  while  directing  the  desperate  work  of 
rescue,  and  to  that  end  should  shave  himself 
before  retiring,  as  the  delay  occasioned 
otherwise  might  turn  an  early-morning  blaze 
into  a conflagration.  Women  and  children 
should  be  saved  by  means  of  ladders.  To 
drag  them  out  of  the  front  door  is  a breach 


of  etiquette 
which 
should  lead 
to  the  dis- 
missal of  a 
fireman. 

W o men, 
perhaps, 
would 
make  better 
firemen 
than  m e n. 
When  noth- 
ing else  will 
arouse  them 
from  their 
slumbers,  the  village  firebell  will;  at  its  first 
muffled  appeal  they  will  sit  upright  in  bed, 
and  with  pulsating  heart  and  bulging  eye- 
balls, murmur  “Fire!”  Should  you  be  in- 
clined to  view  the  scene  of  holocaust,  you 
will  find  the  women  there  even  before  the 
hook-and-ladder  has  arrived.  Of  course, 
however,  the  audience  is  expected  to  be  in 
its  scats  before  the  actors  appear. 

DURING  the  green  corn  season  the 
napkin  should  not  be  ignored.  It  is 
evident  that  green  corn  was  never 
intended  to  be  eaten  from  the  cob  in  the 
presence  of  company,  excepting  by  domestic 
animals.  Persons  who  pursue  the  habit 
might  avail  themselves  of  individual  mirrors 
to  their  personal  advantage.  When  you 
behold  faces  turned  in  your  direction  and 
folks  begin  to  mop  their  mouths  in  an  un- 
called for  manner,  you  should  take  the  hint 
and  mop  also.  Corn  and  conversation  do 
not  go  hand  in  hand.  Finish  one  before 
you  begin  the  other  and  use  the  napkin  at 
least  once  to  each  ear  of  corn. 
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THE  TOONERVILLE  TROLLEY 

To  Fontaine  Fox 

WHEN  I get  a little  bit  older 

I’d  like  to  be  done  with  hard 
knocks, 

And  1 think  I’ll  apply  for  a job  to 
The  well-known  cartooner,  F.  Fox: 

For  I want  to  hire  out  as  the  Skipper 
(Who  dodges  life’s  stress  and  its  strains) 
Of  the  Trolley,  the  Toonerville  Trolley, 
The  Trolley  that  Meets  all  the  Trains. 

It  runs  (when  its  humor’s  for  running) 
Through  a country  that's  sweetly  at  rest — 
Through  a country  that  loafs  with  its  coat 
off 

And  three  buttons  gone  from  its  vest. 
And  I want  to  hire  out  as  the  Skipper 
Who,  whether  it  shines  or  it  rains, 

Runs  the  Trolley,  the  Toonerville  Trolley, 
The  Trolley  that  Meets  all  the  Trains. 

Unhurried,  un flurried,  unworried, 

By  Chronos  completely  unvext. 

If  I should  miss  a train  I would  murmur: 
“Perhaps  I'll  connect  with  the  next!” 

If  I then  missed  the  next  one,  no  matter! 

I shouldn’t  go  blow  out  my*  brains 
If  the  Trolley,  the  Toonerville  Trolley, 
Should  fail  to  meet  some  of  the  trains. 

In  the  end,  when  I met  up  with  Charon, 
Waiting  there  by  the  Stygian  bank, 

I’d  remark  to  him,  “Oarsman  immortal. 

You  can’t  impress  me  with  your  swank! 
You  treat  me  as  Skipper  to  Skipper — 

My  corpse  is  no  common  remains! — 

For  I ran  the  Trolley,  the  Toonerville  Trol- 
ley. 

The  Trolley  that  Met  all  the  Trains!’’ 

— Don  Marquis  in  New  York  Evening  Sun. 


Frank  King  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  spent 
his  vacation  motoring  and  camping  in  the 
Berkshires. 
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THE  POWER  OF  THE  PENCIL 

Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 

A RESPECTED  Boston  correspondent 
deplores  the  fact  that  the  cartoonist 
employs  his  pencil  in  trenchant  satire 
of  men  in  public  life  who  raise  their  heads 
above  the  general  level,  thereby  making  the 
target  of  the  pictorial  pasquinade  uncom- 
fortable in  his  own  mind  and  ridiculous  in 
the  eyes  of  members  of  his  family.  The 
result  is  said  to  be  that  many  worthy  men 
eschew  political  preferment,  finding  the  ridi- 
cule that  is  incident  thereto  unbearable. 

To  cite  a classic  example,  Tom  Nast  and 
his  cartoons  that  smashed  the  Tweed  ring 
would  have  been  debarred  by  this  critic 
because  they  exasperated  the  Tamany  Tiger. 
On  this  theory  the  powers  that  prey  must 
he  soothed  and  placated  and  sprayed  with 
rose  water.  Often  irate  public  opinion 
comes  to  a focus  more  brilliantly  and  more 
incisively  in  a simple,  telling,  home-driving 
cartoon  than  in  a column  editorial.  As  well 
denounce  the  preacher  for  his  unsparing 
hitting  of  heads  in  assailing  a great  evil  as 
arraign  the  cartoonist  for  delivering  the 
hardest  hammer  blow  he  can  at  wrongdoing. 
Those  who  would  stay  the  hand  of  the 
cartoonist  would  stop  the  mouth  of  the 
preacher  and  suborn  the  editor  to  suppress 
the  truth  or  present  but  one  side  of  an 
issue.  The  cartoonist  will  continue  his 
crusade  even  if  bad  men  are  perturbed  and 
good  men  occasionally  intimidated. 


BUYS  RAEMAEKERS’  PRINTS 

Lord  Furness  of  England  has  purchased 
the  full  set  of  150  first  proofs  signed  by  the 
artist,  which  Louis  Raemaekcrs,  the  Dutch 
cartoonist,  recently  presented  to  Lady 
Northcliffe  to  be  disposed  of  for  the  benefit 
of  the  French  and  British  Red  Cross 
societies.  M.  Raemaekcrs  has  included  in 
the  set  an  original  drawing  which  will  not 
be  reproduced. 
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Bert  Thomas  of  London  Opinion,  in  His  Studio  at  Whitelands,  Middlesex 
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Open  Season  for  Bachelors  in  New  York 

What  Cupid  is  Doing  in  Cartoondom. 


HAT’S  Cupid  trying  to  do  in  New 
York,  anyway? 

First  Sid.  Greene  of  the  Evening 
Telegram  gets  married.  Then  Oscar  Ce- 
sare  of  the  Evening  Post  leads  “Miss  O. 
Henry”  to  the  altar.  Reub.  Goldberg,  not 
to  be  outdone,  announces  his  engagement 
to  Miss  Irma  Sceman,  daughter  of  a mil- 
lionaire grocer,  and  the  marriage  is  to  take 
place  in  October. 

Cupid  ought  to  have  been  satisfied,  but 
he  wasn’t.  There  still  remained  two  bache- 
lors, Harold  T.  Webster  of  the  Globe,  and 
R.  M.  Brinkerhoff  of  the  Evening  Mail. 
Both  were  woman  haters,  and  they  made  a 
pact,  letting  Ray  Rohn  in  on  it,  that  the 
first  to  succumb  to  the  charms  of  the  fair 
sex  should  buy  a dinner  for  the  crowd. 

Web  lost,  but  just  in  time  to  save  Brink, 
who  was  going  under  for  the  third  time. 
It  was  only  by  a coup  de  theatre,  whatever 
that  is,  that  the  latter  saved  himself  the 
expense  of  that  dinner.  He  introduced  Web 
to  the  girl.  She  was  Miss  Ethel  Woerts  of 
Toledo,  O.,  and  she  had  come  to  New  York 
to  study  dancing  and  fancy  diving.  Her 
idea  was  not  to  eclipse  Pavlowa  and  Keller- 
man,  her  only  rivals,  according  to  Webster, 
but  to  continue  teaching  in  an  Ohio  college. 

Brinkerhoff  meanwhile  had  become  en- 


"Web"  Pays  His  Regards  to  “Brink" 

From  a sketeh  drawn  for  the  New  York  World. 
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gaged  to  Miss  Edna  Patterson,  New  York’s 
best  choir  and  concert  singer,  and  had  no 
time  to  lose.  So  successful  did  he  prove  in 
the  gentle  art  of  matchmaking,  however, 
that  within  two  weeks  after  he  had  met  her, 
Web  and  Miss  Woerts  adjourned  to  the 
Little  Church  Around  the  Corner,  where 
the  benediction  was  pronounced.  This  was 
on  August  2.  The  honeymoon  was  spent 
in  Maine,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webster  will 
be  at  home  this  fall  at  Port  Washington, 
L.  I.  Web  has  already  made  good  on  the 
dinner. 

Brinkerhoff  and  Miss  Patterson  became 
acquainted  while  singing  in  a quartette  of 
which  she  was  soprano  and  director.  Brink 
sings  tenor.  They  will  be  married  in  Octo- 
ber and  settle  down  in  Brink’s  new  studio 
apartment  in  Sixty-seventh  street,  which  he 
has  purchased  in  fee  simple. 

Meanwhile  unmarried  girls  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  are  hastening  to  New  York, 
hoping  by  some  chance  to  obtain  an  intro- 
duction to  a bachelor  cartoonist,  preferably 
a woman  hater. 


Thomas  Nast.  Jr.,  son  of  the  celebrated 
cartoonist  of  civil-war  days,  is  making  cam- 
paign speeches  for  President  Wilson. 


Pork-barrel  cartoonists  take  notice:  A 

Boston  lawyer  who  has  quit  the  profession 
and  gone  to  breeding  swine  has  perfected  a 
blue  pig  and  hopes  soon  by  proper  cross- 
breeding to  have  them  of  red,  white  and  blue 
in  stripes. — Williinantic  (Ct.)  Chronicle. 


The  cartoonists  have  fattened  the  G.  O.  P. 
elephant.  It  takes  those  keen  fellows  to 
put  the  semblance  of  life  in  the  dead. — 
Atlanta  Constitution. 


The  cartoonists  now  have  an  opportunity 
to  caricature  the  political  changelings,  for 
the  once  vociferous  Teddy  has  lapsed  into 
dense  silence  in  his  Oyster  Bay  cradle,  while 
the  Sphinx  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  voluble 
as  he  clutches  the  rattle  brought  to  him  by 
the  old  elephant. — Rochester  (Ind.)  Senti- 
nel. 
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The  Two  Happiest  Couples  in  Cartoondom 
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SAY  « THAY"S  MOY-WHfc!  1 
HSU  fe£T  us  SHOT  UP  BY  S. 
S*lRAPNet-,  DROP  US  OUT  OP 
6TBR Y uuADOulJ  <YtD  S«AS« 
US  UPeveAYBAY'MYMe  YgAR. 

-vjjowp  Don’t  feel-  <\o 

^-.SYMPATHY  YOU 
600 <■!  ^ 


BUT  &OYS  Bo  You 
ReAuze  that  my 

JAW,  MY  Nose  A!\B 

ties  uicse  f 

BRjOkpw  ano — / 


x Should 
SAY  NOT* 


GT»6  Him, 
MUTT 
6RAB  wifp; 


xreix  you  This,  Boob  who  — . 

BrawS  us  has  feoYrA  ghy  Bar*  t0 

leCcw-':i5  api  Aunwoswe 

feAHDPOOH  HISCHPST 
HP  OAA.  STALt.  OCfAS IoaSa^ 

Hg  UKCS  ! VOY  PO*  tA,„e  ' 


Mutt  and  Jeff — It’s  Getting  So 


Mutt  and  Jeff  arc  again  back  on  the  job,  and  thankful  to  be  alive.  They  bad  a narrow  squeak  from 
death  on  July  8,  when  "Bud"  Fisher,  their  creator,  found  a 6,000-pound  touring  car  reposing  on  his 
chest.  Mr.  Fisher  was  on  his  way  from  Saratoga  Springs  to  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  on  a vacation  trip  when 


“MUTT  AND  JEFF”  BARRED  OUT 

France  will  have  to  wait  until  after  the 
war  for  “Mutt  and  Jeff.”  “Bud”  Fisher's 
creations,  as  translated  into  the  movies, 
were  sent  to  Paris  recently  for  approval, 
but  before  the  films  could  be  exhibited  had 
to  be  submitted  to  the  military  censor.  As 
several  of  the  pictures  depict  “Mutt  and 
Jeff's”  activities  in  the  various  war  zones, 
they  caused  trouble.  The  censor  .could  not 
reconcile  himself  to  such  scenes  as  those  in 
which  the  characters  in  field-gray  and 
pickclhauhes  charge  single-handed  a regi- 
ment of  Frenchmen,  and  take  them  pris- 
oner. Likewise,  “Mutt  and  Jeff”  as  poilus, 
playing  jokes  on  their  superior  officers, 
failed  to  get  by.  The  censor,  while  he 
nearly  split  with  laughter  at  the  private 
exhibition,  refused  to  permit  the  showing 
of  the  films. 


"Bud”  Fisher  has  leased  a summer  cottage 
at  Big  Bend,  near  Warren.  Pa. 


HOW  FRANCE  LOVED  ENGLAND 

To  show  how  France  and  England  hated 
each  other  before  the  war,  the  New  Yorker 
Herold  republishes  a cartoon  from  Le  Rire. 
showing  a skeleton  cavorting  with  "Perfidi- 
ous Albion."  “The  day  on  which  perfidious 
Albion  perishes,”  reads  the  caption,  "will  be 
a day  of  universal  rejoicing.”  Cartoons  of 
this  nature,  says  the  Herold,  drove  England 
to  such  a state  of  exasperation  that  Joseph 
Chamberlain  even  threatened  war  with 
France. 


Among  the  invited  guests  at  the  house 
warming  of  the  “Dill  Pickle,”  the  rendezvous 
of  the  Chicago  Bohemians,  were  Art  Young, 
Boardman  Robinson,  and  Robert  Minor  of 
New  York. 


Mac  Clarke,  cartoonist  of  the  Ottawa 
(Kas.)  Herald,  and  originator  of  “Cy  Caw- 
kins”  and  “Sunflower  Sam,”  has  been  draw- 
ing for  the  Santa  Fe  Magazine. 


George  Campbell,  a civil  war  veteran  of 
Washington,  D.  C..  and  who  took  part  in 
the  recent  preparedness  procession  at  the 
capital,  claims  to  be  the  prototype  of  Uncle 
Sam  as  conceived  by  the  cartoonists. 


Among  the  illustrations  in  “The  Life  of 
Benjamin  Disraeli,”  a volume  recently  is- 
sued by  the  Macmillan  Co.,  are  two  repro- 
ductions of  cartoons  by  Sir  John  Tenniel 
in  the  London  Punch. 
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■ Guy  Has  to  Work  for  a Living 


the  accident  occurred.  Hit  injuries  included  a broken  rib,  an  under  jaw  pierced  to  the  root  of  the  tongue, 
a lower  Up  twisted  and  torn,  and  several  teeth  knocked  out.  He  was  laid  up  for  a month,  first  at  a Sara- 
toga hospital,  then  at  his  home  on  Riverside  Drive,  New  York. 


BAER  GOES  TO  FARGO 

J.  M.  Baer,  cartoonist  for  Jim  Jam  Jems, 
and  for  three  years  postmaster  at  Beach, 
N.  D.,  has  resigned  his  official  position,  and 
will  devote  his  entire  time  to  cartooning. 
He  has  gone  to  Fargo  to  work  for  the  Non- 
partisan Leader,  which  is  not  only  the  larg- 
est paper  in  the  state,  but  is  owned  by  an 
organization  of  farmers.  His  cartoons  on 
local  politics  have  been  very  influential. 


Fontaine  Fox,  of  the  Wheeler  syndicate, 
has  been  visiting  his  old  home  in  Louisville. 


Miss  Fay  King,  cartoonist- of  the  Denver 
Post,  and  former  wife  of  Batling  Nelson, 
the  pugilist,  has  been  spending  her  vacation 
in  Glacier  Park,  Montana.  She  made  the 
journey  from  Denver  to  Butte  in  a Packard 
roadster  which  she  drove  herself. 

Clare  Briggs,  after  a vacation  spent  at 
Martha's  Vineyard,  has  been  paying  a short 
visit  to  his  old  friends  in  Chicago. 


An  exhibition  of  cartoons  by  Nick  Vil- 
leneuve,  of  the  Boise  (Idaho)  Statesman, 
was  held  recently  in  Boise  for  the  benefit 
of  the  hospital  fund  for  the  Idaho  guards- 
men on  the  border. 


SOME  PEOPLE  YOU  KNOW 

Thomas  A.  Doerer,  formerly  of  the  Bos- 
ton Traveler,  the  Philadelphia  Times,  and 
the  Baltimore  American,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Intelligencer 
as  cartoonist  and  sporting  writer. 


"Zere,”  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  has  been 
"Chevroleting"  through  the  Berkshircs.  He 
and  his  brother  spent  three  weeks  at  Lake 
Bomoseen,  Vermont.  He  reports  the  roads 
only  fair — mostly  hills  on  '‘high." 


Helena  Smith-Dayton,  whose  caricatypes 
in  clay  are  known  to  Cartoons  readers,  will 
have  an  exhibit  of  her  latest  work  at  the 
Chicago  Art  Institute  this  fall. 


Jack  Flanagan,  recently  of  the  Sydney 
(Australia)  Bulletin,  is  now  on  the  art  staff 
of  Pearson's  Magazine.  He  is  also  an  occa- 
sional contributor  to  Puck. 


George  McManus,  Reuben  Goldberg,  and 
H.  A.  MacGill  were  among  the  entertainers 
at  the  shore  supper  given  recently  by  the 
citizens  of  Long  Beach,  N.  Y.,  in  honor  of 
Mayor  John  G.  Gebhard,  who  is  serving  his 
fifth  term. 
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THE  “TEN  BEST  CARTOONISTS” 

Oscar  Ccsare,  according  to  the  managing 
editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  heads 
the  list  of  the  ten  best  cartoonists  in  Amer- 
ica. The  others,  in  the  estimation  of  this 
gentleman,  are:  Berryman,  of  the  Wash- 

ington Star;  Darling,  of  the  Dcs  Moines 
Register  and  Leader;  McCutcheon,  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune;  Bradley,  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News;  Williams,  of  the  Indianapolis 
News;  Briggs,  of  the  New  York  Tribune; 
Donahey,  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer; 
Fox,  of  the  Wheeler  syndicate,  and  Weed, 
of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger.  Cesarc 
was  placed  first  because  “whether  dealing 
with  war,  social  subjects,  humorous  situa- 
tions, portraits,  or  caricatures,  he  was  al- 
ways an  artist." 


"Zim,"  the  genial  sage  of  Horscheads,  N. 
Y.,  takes  pride  in  the  fact  that  he  and 
Hughes  were  born  on  the  same  day. 


D.  R.  Fitzpatrick,  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch,  has  been  visiting  the  “home  folks" 
in  Chicago. 


FISHER  WINS  SUIT 

"Bud"  Fisher,  creator  of  “Mutt  and  Jeff,” 
won  a complete  victory  in  the  supreme 
court  of  New  York  recently  when  Justice 
Greenbaum  'decided  that  he,  and  not  the 
New  York  American,  had  the  right  to  use 
the  title  as  applied  to  the  “strips."  A year 
ago,  after  Mr.  Fisher  left  the  American,  and 
signed  with  the  Wheeler  syndicate,  an  effort 
was  made  by  the  cartoonist’s  former  em- 
ployers to  prevent  the  artist  from  using  the 
words  “Mutt  and  Jeff”  in  connection  with 
the  characters. 


Walter  Hubbard,  cartoonist  of  the  Bing- 
hamton (N.  Y.)  Press,  is  directing  a course 
in  cartooning  and  newspaper  illustration  at 
the  Binghamton  School  of  Business.  Mr. 
Hubbard  was  at  one  time  a teacher  with 
the  Keystone  Art  School  classes  of  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore,  and  has  spent  some 
time  studying  poster  and  fashion  drawing 
in  New  York.  In  preparation  for  his  fall 
work  he  has  been  spending  the  summer  on 
an  island  in  the  Chenango  River. 


Why  Goldberg  will  No  Longer  Say,  “Its  All  Wrong,  Irma.”  ^ 
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Any  of  the  above  books  will  be  sent  fully  prepaid  to  any  address  upon  receipt  ot  price  by 

Cartoons  Magazine  Book  Dept.,  78  E.  Madison  St„  Chicago 


Cartoons  an  d Cartooning 


When  a Feller  Needs 

_ P • 1 By  CLARE  BRIGGS 

a r riena  »nd  w.  d.  nesbit 

These  are  the  cartoons  that  have  helped  to  make  Mr. 
Briggs  famous.  Here  he  has  depicted  in  his  inimitable 
way  the  tragic-comedies  of  youth,  such  as  every  child 
knows  and  every  grown-up  remembers.  Clever  verges  by 
Mr.  Nesbit.  In  Colors.  Boxed.  Price.  $1.00  Postpaid. 


Oh,  Skin-nay! 

The  Days  of  Real  Sport 

Famous  cartoons  by  Clare  Briggs  with  appropriate 
verse  by  W.  D.  Nesbit.  Here  is  a book  for  young  and 
old.  One  you  will  enjoy  reading  and  even  more  enjoy 
giving  to  others. 

In  Colors.  Artistically  bound  and  boxed. 

Price,  $1J>0  Postpaid 


How  to  Draw 


Thomas  Nast: 

His  Period  and  His  Fictares 

This  volume  contains  reproductions  o*  a»l  the  most 
famous  caricatures  and  other  drawings  frLm  1357  to  19C2, 
including  the  fight  against  Tweed,  die  Gran’.-Grecley 
Campaign,  etc.  Nast  was  the  originator  cf  the  l'ammany 
Tiger,  the  Republican  Elephant,  the  Democratic  Donkey 
and  other  emblems.  This  biography  shows  the  importance 
of  Nast  and  his  work,  and  that  the  artist  did  not  follow 
public  sentiment,  but  preceded  it. 

425  Illustrations.  604  pages.  Price  reduced  from 
$5.00  to  $2 .50  a copy,  f ns t paid. 


By  LEON  BARRITT 


A practical  book  of  instruction  in  the  art  of  illustra- 
tion. presenting  numerous  reproductions  of  original 
drawings  by  America's  famous  illustrators,  cartoonists, 
and  comic  artists.  It  is  a compact  and  clearly  written 
book  of  instruction.  The  lessons  are  illustrated  by 
numerous  sketches  and  diagrams.  The  methods  of 
successful  illustrators  are  shown  in  specimens  of  their 
work.  Size  9x12  Vs  inches.  Boards.  Price,  $2.20 Postpaid. 


Kultur  Cartoons 

By  WILL  DYSON 

This  collection  of  brilliant  and  striking  cartoons  con- 
stitute as  fierce  an  arraignment  of  the  Kaiser  and  his 
dream  of  world-sway,  as  a clever  artist  can  put  into  Uack 
and  white.  A large  book  in  size,  10n4  by  14  inches.  Comes 
in  a handsome  box.  Edition  limited.  I Vice,  $lJdO  Postpaid. 


The  Cartoonist’s  Art 

By  J.  CAMPBELL  CORY 

The  cartoonist's  art  simplified.  In  which  the  first  and 
last  word  is  spoken.  Size  12x10  inches. 

Stiff  cartridge  cover.  Price,  $1.15  Postpaid. 


W.  f.  MAIL  rnil»tl«i&  COwrALT.  i MirAQO 
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50ME  of  the  biggest,  most 
lastin’  things  man  has  ever 
done  began  as  pipe  /f 

dreams. 


I 'HERE  is  no  need  to  tell  you 
that  most  pipe  smokers  get 
greater  enjoyment  from  Kentucky 
Burley  tobacco  than  from  any  other 
kind.  There  is  little  need  to  remind 
you  that  no  one  has  found  a better 
way  to  bring  out  this  tobacco’s  best 
qualities  than  slow,  natural  ageing. 

VELVET  is  Kentucky’s  choicest 
Burley  tobacco  aged  Nature's  way — 
more  than  two  years. 
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"Oh,  they’re  nothing  but  civilians!  My  beau’s  a boy  scout.” 
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BOTH  sides  have  cut 
loose  with  their 
“Busy  Berthas"  in 
the  national  campaign 
which  is  now  drawing 
spectacularly  to  a c 1 o s e. 

The  barrage  has  been  al- 
most incessant;  the  bom- 
bardment terrific.  Both 
Hughes  and  Roosevelt 
have  turned  their  heaviest 
guns  on  Fortress  Wilson,  and  the  Wilson 
battery  has  replied.  Whether  the  assault 
will  be  successful  will  be  determined  by  the 
infantry,  the  army  of  American  voters,  on 
November  7. 

If  there  is  anything  in  omens,  the  Maine 
straw  has  shown  which  way  the  wind  blows. 
The  Maine  elections,  interpreted  by  the 
republicans  as  a sure  sign  that  the  country 
will  go  overwhelmingly  for  Hughes,  is  at 
least  an  important  battle  won  by  the  repub- 
licans, however  the  democrats  may  belittle 
the  results. 

The  eight-hour  issue  has  been  injected  into 
the  campaign  both  by  Hughes  on  his  second 
western  trip,  and  by  Roosevelt,  who  has 


thrown  himself  into  the  battle  with  all  his 
old-time  enthusiasm  and  vigor. 

The  colonel’s  speech  at  Battle  Creek  is 
lauded  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  as  "the  most 
formidable  indictment  of  Woodrow  Wilson’s 
presidency  which  has  been  made  or  is  likely 
to  be  made.” 

There  was  no  “pussy-footing”,  about  the 
colonel’s  speech.  He  pictured  President 
Wilson  as  a coward,  "a  man  of  furtive  and 
shifting  political  maneuvers,”  a man  who  has 
substituted  “a  policy  of  craven  surrender  to 
whichever  side  has  the  superiority  in  brute 
force.” 

He  attacked  the  Adamson  bill,  hand  and 
glove.  He  attacked  Wilson’s  "mollycoddle” 
foreign  policy,  the  admin- 
istration’s dealings  both 
with  Germany  and  Mexico. 
The  nation,  he  declared, 
had  assumed  an  attitude  of 
“gross  cowardice  which  we 
owe  to  Mr.  Wilson’s  sub- 
stitution of  adroit  elocu- 
t i o n for  straightforward 
action.’’ 

"No  American  execu- 
tive," says  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  “has  ever  been 
subjected  to  so  searching, 
so  overwhelming,  and  at 
the  same  time  just,  an  an- 
alysis of  his  official  char- 
acter.” But  the  speech, 
this  newspaper  continues, 
was  “much,  much  more 
than  an  indictment  of  Mr. 
Wilson’s  presidency."  It 
was  “one  of  the  most  elo- 
quent appeals  ever  made 
to  the  conscience  of  a peo- 
ple.” The  Tribune  is 
"sorry  for  any  American 
man  or  woman  who  does 
not  respond  to  this  chal- 
lenge; sorry  for  the  Amer- 
ican republic  if  the  impas- 
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sioned  eloquence  of  this 
appeal  does  not  renew 
within  its  soul  the  splen- 
did spirit  of  its  historic 
past,  rousing  it  from  the 
sluggard  and  expedient 
mood  of  the  present  day  to 
face  with  the  old  courage 
and  confidence  and  aspira- 
tion the  duties,  responsi- 
bilities, and  opportunities 
of  this  great  epoch  in  the 
life  of  all  nations." 

But,  to  let  Roosevelt 
speak  for  himsel  f,  de- 
nouncing the  strike  action, 
the  emergency  measure 
dictated  by  the  hand  of  or- 
ganized labor,  ‘‘I  equally 
abhor  both  the  white  ter- 
ror and  the  red  terror,"  he  said,  and  added: 

“I  will  stand  as  stoutly  against  one  as 
against  the  other.  We  have  seen  in  this 
country  few  things  more  discreditable  to 
our  representatives  and  more  ominous  for 
the  future  of  the  nation  than  the  spectacle  of 
the  president  and  congress  of  the  United 
States  being  required  to  pass  a certain  bill 
before  a certain  hour  at  the  dictation  of  cer- 
tain men  who  sat  in  the  gallery  with  their 
watches  in  their  hands  threatening  ruin  and 
disaster  to  the  nation  if  there  was  the  small- 
est failure  to  satisfy  their  demands." 

Replying  to  the  protests  made  that  it  was 
unfair  to  criticize  the  president,  the  Colonel 
said : 

“I  never  uttered  one  word  of  criticism  of 
President  Wilson  until  a year  and  a half 
after  he  was  elected  president.  If  he  had 
stood  by  the  honor  and  the  interest  of  the 
American  people  I would  have  thrown  up 
my  hat  for  him  and  would  have  supported 
him  heart  and  soul.  I not  merely  kept 
silent  during  the  first  eighteen  months  or 
two  years.  I tried  actively  to  support  him. 
The  only  errors  I have  made  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Wilson  were  due  to  incautiously 


An  Emergency  Celt 

accepting  his  statements  and  supporting  his 
policies  in  the  effort  to  stand  by  the  presi- 
dent. 

“It  is  with  deep  reluctance  that  I was 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  effort  to 
stand  by  him  was  incompatible  with  stand- 
ing by  the  interests  of  mankind,  and  the 
honor  of  this  nation." 

Answering  the  “Thank  God  for  Wilson” 
argument,  he  went  on: 

"The  supporters  of  Mr.  Wilson  say  that 
the  American  people  should  vote  for  him 
because  he  has  kept  us  out  of  war.  It  is 
worth  while  to  remember  that  this  is  a claim 
that  cannot  be  advanced  either  on  behalf  of 
Washington  or  of  Lincoln.  Neither  Wash- 
ington nor  Lincoln  kept  us  out  of  war. 
Americans  and  the  people  of  the  world  at 
large  now  reverence  the  memories  of  these 
two  men  because,  and  only  because,  they  put 
righteousness  before  peace.  They  abhorred 
war.  They  shunned  unjust  or  wanton  or 
reckless  war.  But  they  possessed  that  stern 
valor  of  patriotism  which  bade  them  put 
duty  first,  not  safety  first;  which  bade  them 
accept  war  rather  than  an  unrighteous  and 
disastrous  peace." 
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The  president,  by  his  policy  of  tame  sub- 
mission, he  declared,  had  invited  the  murder 
of  our  men,  women,  and  children  by  Mexi- 
can bandits  on  land  and  by  German  sub- 
marines on  the  sea.  It  was  a year  and  a 
half,  he  said,  since  the  "Lusitania"  was  sunk, 
and  Mr.  Wilson,  he  added,  had  received  full 
notice  of  what  was  to  be  done. 

For  less  than  such  an  action,  he  reminded 
us,  George  Washington,  when  ours  was  a 
weak  infant  nation,  forced  the  recall  of  the 
French  ambassador,  but  President  Wilson 
did  not  act.  He  only  coined  the  phrase  "too 
proud  to  fight,”  and  “in  all  our  history  there 
has  never  been  any  other  American  presi- 
dent who  has  used  a phrase  that  has  done 
such  widespread  damage  to  the  good  name 
of  America.” 

Mr.  Wilson,  he  said,  had  a positive  genius 
for  striking  when  the  iron  is  cold,  and  fear- 
ing to  strike  when  the  iron  is  hot,  and 
furthermore,  in  his  recognition  of  Carranza, 
according  to  the  colonel,  he  failed,  more 


than  in  anything  else,  to  stand  the  acid  test. 

"If  our  people  follow  the  president  who 
has  kept  them  in  the  easy  path  of  temporary 
comfort  at  the  sacrifice  of  national  honor,” 
he  added,  "we  shall  lose  all  moral  greatness 
in  the  present,  and  most  assuredly  we  shall 
see  this  loss  followed  by  a loss  of  material 
greatness  in  the  future.” 

While  Roosevelt  was  thus  denouncing  the 
administration,  President  Wilson,  at  Shadow 
Lawn,  was  making  a strong  plea  in  its  de- 
fense. He  declared  that  Wall  Street  was 
seeking  to  regain  control  of  the  government, 
while  special  interests  were  demanding  in- 
tervention in  Mexico.  The  nation,  he  said, 
must  choose  in  November  between  peace 
and  war. 

“Am  1 not  right,”  he  demanded,  “that  we 
must  draw  the  conclusion  that  if  the  repub- 
lican party  is  put  into  power  at  the  next 
election,  our  foreign  policy  will  be  radically 
changed?  I cannot  draw  any  other  infer- 
ence. All  our  present  foreign  policy  is 
wrong,  they  say, 
and  if  it  is  wrong 
and  they  are 
men  of  c o n- 
science  they  must 
change  it.  And  if 
they  are  going  to 
change  it,  in  what 
direction  are  they 
going  to  change 
it?  There  is  only 
one  c ho  ice  as 
against  peace,  and 
that  is  war. 

“Some  of  the 
supporters  of  that 
party,  a very 
great  body  of  the 
supporters  of  that 
party,  outspoken- 
ly declare  that 
they  want  war,  so 
that  the  certain 
prospect  of  suc- 
cess of  the  repub- 
lican party  is  that 
we  shall  be  drawn 
in  one  form  or 
other  into  the  em- 
broilments of  the 
European  war, 
and  that,  to  the 
south  of  us,  the 
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force  of  the 
United  States  will 
be  used  to  pro- 
d u c e in  Mexico 
the  kind  of  law 
and  order  which 
some  American 
investors  in  Mex- 
ico consider  most 
to  their  advan- 
tage.” 

It  will  be  prac- 
tically impossible 
until  November  7, 
be  declared,  for 
the  present  ad- 
ministration to 
handle  any  criti- 
cal matter  c o n- 
cerning  our  for- 
eign relations,  as 
foreign  statesmen 
are  waiting  to  see 
which  way  the 
election  goes,  and 
know  that  any 
settlements  will 
be  inconclusive. 

The  Mexican  con- 
f e r e n c e,  he  de- 
ciared,  was 
greatly  embar- 
rassed because  of 
the  fact  that  polit- 
ical capital  had 
been  made  of  the 
Mexican  situation. 

In  defense  of  his  Mexican  policy  he  said: 

“I  do  not  find  that  anybody  else's  counsel 
is  taken  in  respect  of  the  policy  that  this 
country  should  pursue  with  regard  to  Mex- 
ico, except  those  who  have  hitherto  acted  as 
the  counselors  for  the  vested  interests  in 
Mexico.  The  whole  country  is  acquainted 
with  the  gentlemen  who  have  been  con- 
sulted. There  is  no  concealment,  even  by 
themselves,  of  whose  attorneys  they  are. 
They  have  talked  to  me.  1 know  exactly 
what  they  want.  I have  declined  to  give  it 
to  them,  and  now  they  are  going  where  they 
think  that  they  can  get  it.  And  there  is 
every  indication,  on  the  surface  at  any  rate, 
that  their  calculation  is  well  founded.” 

Another  point  that  stood  out  in  the  speech 
was  this: 

"A  great,  fundamental,  final  choice  with 
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regard  to  our  foreign  relationships  is  to  be 
made  on  the  seventh  of  November.  Some 
young  men  ought  to  be  interested  in  that, 
some  men  who  want  to  see  the  future  cleared 
of  the  passion  which  governs  the  present 
ought  to  be  interested  in  that.  Men  who 
love  to  see  a great  peaceful  force  expended 
by  America  for  the  service  of  the  world 
ought  to  be  interested  in  that.” 

President  Wilson  had  taken  occasion 
earlier  in  the  month  to  answer  the  charges 
that  he  had  surrendered  in  the  labor  contro- 
versy to  the  union  leaders.  At  Shadow 
lawn,  at  Baltimore,  and  before  the  New 
Jersey  branch  of  the  National  Business 
Men’s  League  the  chief  executive  defended 
his  policy.  According  to  the  democratic 
press  he  met  the  issue  fairly  and  squarely. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  republican  press,  his 
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The  passenger  service  was 
not  touched. 

“It  is  quite  impossible 
for  Mr.  Wilson  to  close  the 
eyes  of  the  people  to  the 
truth  of  this  matter.  What 
he  did  was  to  play  politics; 
to  play  detestable  politics, 
because  he  thought  he  saw 
an  opportunity  to  appeal 
to  the  votes  of  organized 
labor.  He  threw  away 
principle,  put  selfish  self 
above  right  and  justice, 
and,  as  Mr.  Taft  has  so 
aptly  stated  it,  ‘it  was  an 
abdication  of  President 
Wilson  in  favor  of  Presi- 
dent Garretson.’ 

“Whether  an  eight-hour 
day  for  actual  work  can  be 
applied  by  the  railroads — 
whether  it  is  feasible  to  do 
this — we  do  not  know.  Nor 
does  President  Wilson 
know.  Since  it  is  a matter 
that  affects  the  entire  pub- 
defense  was  merely  a cheap  equivocation.  lie  it  is  matter  for  careful  investigation.  But 
Thus,  we  read  in  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  that 
"had  any  person  except 
the  president  of  the  United 
States  made  the  speech 
which  Mr.  Wilson  de- 
livered at  Shadow  Lawn 
we  would  have  said  of  him 
that  he  had  deliberately 
and  wilfully  misrepre- 
sented the  facts  in  order 
to  deceive  the  public.”  The 
Inquirer  prefers  to  use 
less  harsh  words  with  Mr. 

Wilson,  ami  speaks,  there- 
fore, of  his  insincerity. 

“In  the  Adamson  bill, 
which  Mr.  Wilson  forced 
congress  to  pass  without 
the  slightest  knowledge  of 
what  the  effect  would  be, 
there  was  no  question 
whatever  of  a shortening 
of  hours — only  a question 
of  a great  increase  in 
wages,  and  that  increase 
to  apply  to  a portion  only 
of  the  railway  employes. 
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Hey,  why  don’t  you  conduct  a dignified  campaign?" 
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eight  hours  as  a measure  of  actual  work  was 
not  involved,  and  the  president  is  recklessly 
insincere  when  he  attempts  to  show' 
that  it  was. 

“The  pay  envelope  was  alone  the 
point  at  issue. 

"The  men  may  be  entirely  right 
in  seeking  a large  increase  in  wages. 

We  do  not  know  whether  they  are 
or  were  not.  And  the  president 
does  not  know.  And  congress  does 
not  know.  And  the  public — which 
must  pay  the  bills — does  not  know. 

"What  the  public  does  know  is 
just  this:  That  the  president  of  the 
United  States  betrayed  principle 
and  surrendered  to  threats  and  to 
what  he  considered  to  be  expedi- 
ency, and  personal  expediency  at 
that. 

“In  all  of  the  history  of  the 
United  States  we  cannot  recall 
where  a president  has  given  such  a 
spectacle — such  a sickening  and 
repulsive  exhibition — as  Mr.  Wil- 
son crawling  before  his  masters." 

Says  the  Providence  Journal: 

“Mr.  Wilson  explains  himself,  as 
he  did  when  he  proposed  the  sur- 
render to  congress,  by  declaring 


dogmatically  that  ‘the  judgment  of 
society  favors  an  eight-hour  day.’ 
But,  admitting  that — though  all  evi- 
dence, open  to  anybody’s  observa- 
tion, disputes  it — the  Adamson  act 
does  not  legislate  the  eight-hour 
day.  It  doesn’t  even  pretend  to. 

"Mr.  Wilson  underrates  the  pub- 
lic’s intelligence.  And  he  does  it 
in  the  face  of  the  public  record  of 
the  proceedings  in  congress  on  this 
unparalleled  statute,  which  was 
‘born  in  fright,  fathered  in  fear, 
cradled  in  partisan  politics  and 
carried  through  under  duress.' 

“It  won’t  do,  Mr.  President.  An 
eight-hour  law  might  be  defended. 
Even  the  unparalleled  attempt  of 
congress  to  force  an  increase  of 
wages  in  favor  of  some  sixteen  per 
cent  of  all  railroad  employes  might 
be  defended,  had  the  circumstances 
not  been  what  they  were.  Nat- 
urally, of  course,  no  spokesman  for 
the  administration  is  eager  to  ex- 
plain that  this  legislation  will  in- 
crease the  cost  of  living — as  one  of  the 
brotherhood  chiefs  frankly,  if  not  elegantly. 
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expressed  it:  ‘We  all,  perhaps,  are  vultures, 
and  the  public  is  the  carcass.’ 

"But,  the  shameful  surrender  cannot  be 
explained  away,  nor  covered  up.” 

Turning  to  the  democratic  press,  we  read 
in  the  Chicago  Journal: 

“The  eight-hour  law  was  not  passed  or 
proposed  to  please  either  side  in  the  railroad 
controversy.  It  was  passed  to  protect  the 
country  from  a railroad  strike  more  danger- 
ous and  destructive  than  many  a foreign 
war, — and  it  succeeded  perfectly.  Because 
of  this  law,  factories  arc  running  full  time 
and  paying  good  wages  instead  of  being 
closed  down  for  lack  of  materials.  Because 
of  this  law,  cities  are  getting  their  usual 
supply  of  food  instead  of  starving  while 
crops  rot  on  distant  farms.  Because  of  this 
law — though  this,  to  be  sure,  is  a doubtful 
benefit — Mr.  Hughes  is  able  to  go  about  the 
country  dodging  issues  instead  of  dodging 


them  at  home.  The  law  was  designed  to 
preserve  industrial  peace,  and  it  has  pre- 
served that  peace. 

"From  this  viewpoint  alone,  the  law  is 
one  of  the  biggest  successes  ever  placed  on 
the  statute  books.  But  this  is  not  all  its 
merits.  It  compels  a fair  trial  of  the  eight- 
hour  day  in  railroading — just  as  the 
supreme  court  compelled  a fair  trial  of  80- 
cent  gas.  It  is  the  first  of  a series  of  laws 
designed  to  protect  the  public  interest  in  all 
great  industrial  controversies,  and  the  first 
long  step  toward  inducing  capital  and  labor 
to  co-operate,  rather  than  quarrel. 

“When  Mr.  Hughes  attacks  this  law,  he 
makes  himself  the  champion  of  strikes  and 
disorder  against  industrial  peace,  of  long 
hours  against  the  short  workday  which  has 
been  found  profitable  by  every  enlightened 
employer.  If  such  an  issue  suits  him,  he  is 
more  than  welcome  to  it." 
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The  St.  Louis 
Post-  Dispatch 
contrasts  Mr. 
Wilson's  “clear 
and  intelligent 
exposition  of  his 
attitude”  with 
Mr.  H u g h e s’ 
“vague  tirades," 
and  adds: 

“W  hen  the 
railroad  brother- 
hood leaders  ac- 
cepted h i s sug- 
ge  s t i o n of  an 
eight-hour  day 
with  a trial  and 
an  investigation 
by  an  impartial 
commission  and 
the  railroad  pres- 
idents rejected  it 
and  a strike  was 
called,  the  presi- 
dent  went  to 
congress.  He 
submitted  his 
program  to  con- 
gress without 
consulting  either 
side,  because  he 
believed  it  right. 
The  result  was 
the  averting  of 
the  strike’with  its 
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possibility  of  na- 
tion-wide disas- 
ter. The  trial  of 
the  eight- hour 
day  and  the  in- 
vestigation of  its 
workings  were 
provided  for. 

“Could  there 
have  been  a more 
sane  and  equit- 
a b 1 e method  of 
meeting  the 
emergency?  Can 
Mr.  Hughes  out- 
line one?" 

Mean  while. 

Hughes  has  been 
campaigning  in 
the  Middle  West, 
spreading  his 
messages  through 
Illinois,  Wiscon- 
sin, Indiana,  and 
Ohio.  Aside  from 
criticizing  t h e 
Adamson  bill  and 
the  administra- 
tion’s foreign 
policy,  he  spread 
the  gospel  of 
Americanism  as 
follows: 

“We  are  all 
Americans,  what- 
ever race,  what- 
ever creed, 
wherever  we  conic  from,  whether  foreign 
born  or  born  here.  We  are  all  here  as 
Americans.  American  means  your  atti- 
tude toward  things,  not  where  you  were 
born  or  what  is  your  race.  It  is  a word 
of  the  spirit,  it  is  not  a word  of  the  flesh. 
We  come  from  every  nation  on  earth. 
Some  came  first  and  some  came  after,  but 
we  all  came  from  somewhere,  and  we  are  all 
Americans,  because  we  are  devoted  to 
American  institutions,  and  if  we  are  going 
to  be  successful  in  this  country  we  must 
have  a patriotic  sentiment  which  demands 
the  enforcement  of  American  rights 
throughout  the  world.  I stand  for  the  en- 
forcement of  American  rights,  for  the  dig- 
nity of  American  citizenship,  for  the  honor 
of  the  American  flag,  for  the  safeguarding 
of  all  rights  with  respect  to  American  lives, 


outre*  in  Ktw  r«t  Evening  Sun 

Back  to  the  G.  O.  P. 

American  property  and  American  com- 
merce, Now,  my  friends  altogether  is  my 
hope  for  the  prosperity  of  the  United 
States." 

The  republican  newspapers  speak  en- 
thusiastically of  crowded  halls,  red  lights, 
parades,  and  handshakes.  The  democratic 
press  dwells  on  the  specter  that  is  trailing 
him,  the  “What-would-you-have-done?” 
ghost  that  haunts  him.  Says  the  New  York 
Sun: 

“With  a ’regular’  smile  and  a ’regular’ 
handshake,  and  with  strong  arguments  and 
a fine  fighting  front,  Charles  Evans  Hughes 
has  stirred  Indiana  through  and  through, 
Indianans  are  not  now  in  doubt  about  'he 
kept  us  out  of  war’  and  ‘what  would  Hughes 
have  done,’  their  minds  are  not  clouded  on 
the  ‘eight-hour’  scamp  legislation,  they  see 
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Mexico  with  clear  eyes  and  are  not  afflicted 
with  post-bellum  economic  obfuscation. 

"Compare  the  Hughes  compaign,  as  it 
takes  shape  and  gathers  momentum,  with 
the  pre-campaign  criticisms  and  some  feeble 
endeavors  to  justify  them  by  the  event. 
The  republican  candidate  was  ‘cold’;  he 
would  shoot  over  the  people's  heads;  he 
had  a case,  but  could  not  popularize  it,  and 
he  had  parliamentary  skill  but  no  argu- 
ment; his  was  the  temper  of  the  judge,  not 
the  advocate,  and  he  was  a partisan  pleader 
and  not  a patriotic  leader.  Paradox  ruled 
the  prophets. 


"Mr.  Hughes  took  the  field.  His  cam- 
paign has  been  cumulative,  gaining  weight 
and  speed  as  it  advanced.  One  by  one  the 
issues  have  been  made  definite,  stroke  by 
skilful  stroke  the  picture  of  democratic 
futility  has  grown  on  the  canvas.  And  now 
the  appeal  to  reason  echoes  in  the  cheers 
of  multitudes  of  voters  foretasting  the 
glories  of  ‘America  First  and  America  Effi- 
cient.’ ” 

The  Indianapolis  News,  speaking  of  Mr. 
Hughes’  tour  of  the  West  says: 

"Any  notion  that  there  is  apathy  on  the 
part  of  the  people  with  regard  to  the  na- 
tional campaign  has  been  dissipated  by 
their  outpourings  everywhere  that  Charles 
E.  Hughes  has  spoken  on  his  trip  through 
Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Indiana.  And  Mr. 
Hughes  is  proving  to  be  a strong  cam- 
paigner, in  the  best  sense.  It  has  been 
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noted  in  the  reports  of  his  meetings  that 
he  has  a peculiar  quality  of  holding  his 
great  audiences  to  close  attention  rather 
than  firing  them  to  noisy  demonstrations. 
His  force  of  character  and  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose make  themselves  felt  and  compel  at- 
tention. The  people  of  the  Middle  West 
are  becoming  personally  acquainted  with 
the  manner  of  man  it  is  who  held  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  of  New  York  and  held 
it  against  the  strongest  adverse  influences 
in  his  governorship  campaigns  in  that  state. 
Crowds  may  find  a certain  entertainment 
in  rhetorical  flourish  of  promises  or  ingenu- 
ities of  attack  on  the  opposing  party,  but 
there  is  sounder  and  more  lasting  satis- 
faction in  the  sense  that  a discussion  is 
grounded  on  principles  and  backed  by 
steadiness  of  purpose.  It  is  the  uncertainty 
that  President  Wilson  has  created  by  his 
tendency,  when  under  pressure,  to  vacillate 
and  to  sacrifice  principles  to  expediency 
that  gives  strength  to  the  candidacy  of  a 
man  of  the  qualities  of  Mr.  Hughes." 


CLUBB  in  Rochester  Herald 


“Louder,  Judge,  I'm  a little  herd  o'  beiring.” 
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AS  MAINE  GOES,  SO  GOES  THE  UNION 
The  Rudder  is  Set  Straight  for  Washington 


THE  (all  of  Corables, 
the  “underground 
Gibraltar,"  together 
with  the  capture  of  Thiep- 
val  by  the  allied  French 
and  British  forces,  made 
the  advance  to  Pcronne 
possible,  and  at  the  pres- 
ent writing  the  allies  are 
at  the  very  threshold  of 
this  objective.  Bapaume, 
the  other  objective  of  the  Franco-British 
campaign,  still  remains  to  be  taken,  but  the 
gains  along  the  Somme  have  been  steady, 
and  seem  to  indicate  a general  weakening 
of  the  German  defense  along  the  western 
line. 

The  most  significant  news  from  the 
Somme  front  during  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber was  the  victory  at  Combles,  a fortress 
so  strongly  defended  that  the  Germans  re- 
garded is  as  impregnable.  It  was  something 
definite  gained,  the  reward  of  weeks  of 
maneuvering  by  the  English  on  the  north 
and  the  French  on  the  south.  The  effect  of 
its  capture  on  the  allies  will  be  heartening. 
That  this  pocketed  village  should  fall  was, 


as  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger  points 
out,  inevitable;  but  while  Combles  may  be 
a prize  well  worth  having,  its  investment, 
the  Ledger  believes,  is  of  far  less  importance 
than  the  steady  nibbling  of  the  offensive 
which  has  won  much  more  territory,  but  has 
been  comparatively  unheralded.  We  read 
further: 

“The  latest  advance  on  a line  from  ten  to 
fifteen  miles  long  closes  another  chapter  in 
the  tale  of  a constant  three  months’  offen- 
sive. Each  chapter  begins  with  a terrific 
pounding  of  big  guns  and  invariably  ends 
with  the  demonstrated  superiority  of  the 
allies'  artillery  over  their  enemy's,  and  the 
consequent  advance  of  the  infantry.  It  is 
the  belief  in  London  that 
von  Hindcnburg  is  trans- 
ferring every  unit  that  can 
be  spared  from  the  Somme 
to  relieve  the  increasing 
strain  in  the  Balkans  and 
in  Hungary.  Such  trans- 
fers, if  continued,  will 
mean  that  the  Germans 
have  determined  to  aban- 
don by  slow  degrees  their 
present  line  in  France. 
But  military  observers 
point  out  that  this  method 
of  retreat  is  a risky  busi- 
ness, especially  as  the 
allies’  aircraft  can  keep 
their  armies  posted  about 
the  weakened  points  in  the 
Germans’  second  and  third 
lines,  behind  the  battle- 
front,  as  from  time  to  time 
the  gaps  appear  in  the 
reinforcements.  Should 
the  allies  burst  through 
one  of  these  weak  points, 
the  slow  retreat  might  be 
turned  into  a rout.” 

While  the  village  is  in 
itself  of  no  importance, 
says  the  New  York  Eve- 
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ning  World,  its  strategic 
value  is  enormous,  and  its 
capture  scores  a clean-cut 
achievement  for  the  allies. 

It  will  act,  the  World  ob- 
serves, as  a sort  of  moral 
tonic  for  the  straining 
armies  engaged  in  the 
terrific  drive  beyond  the 
Somme.  To  quote: 

“Worn  and  weary  forces 
can  only  cheer  themselves 
with  evidence  of  what 
their  efforts  have  accom- 
plished. In  the  grinding, 
resultless  warfare  which 
has  characterized  the  con- 
flict on  the  western  front 
any  genuine  forge  ahead  is 
a godsend.  To  gauge 
progress  only  by  compari- 
son of  losses  becomes 
maddening  to  men  who 
fight  to  win.  Combles  was 
little  more  than  a railroad 
station,  but  it  was  a point 
of  prime  importance  in  the 
German  line  and  the  Germans  did  their 
desperate  best  to  hold  it.  Well-defined  suc- 
cesses like  the  taking  of  Combles  will  put 
more  power  behind  the  British  thrust  in 
northern  France  than  a million  reinforce- 
ments. 

“As  the  world  sums  up  the  situation  in  the 
west,  it  is  bound  to  contrast  the  Somme  with 
Verdun.  The  great  allied  drive  begun  ten 
weeks  ago  has  already  the  force  and  speed 
of  a genuine  movement.  The  German  attack 
upon  Verdun,  kept  up  for  months  with 
frightful  intensity  and  at  tremendous  cost, 
got  nowhere.  The  Germans  proclaimed 
their  western  battle  line  immovable.  Yet  here 
are  the  allies  showing  that,  if  they  choose, 
they  can  hammer  it  into  loops. 

“Germany  is  not  yet  beaten.  But  can  it 
do  much  more  fighting  with  a forward  step?” 

The  French  “nibbling,”  says  the  Provi- 


BERMARD PARTRIDGE  In  Punch,  © London 
The  Treadmill  of  War 

dence  Journal,  has  become  a gnawing,  and 
it  is  this  gnawing,  the  Journal  predicts, 
which  will  in  time  bring  victory  to  the 
allies.  The  Journal  cites  Mr.  Lloyd 
George’s  statement  that  “the  nippers  are 
gripping,  and  before  long  we  shall  hear  the 
crack,”  and  continues: 

“Cracks  indeed  have  been  heard  many 
times  since  the  brisk  beginning  of  the  drive 
brushed  away  the  German  first  line  in  that 
sector.  The  allies*  front  has  presented  a 
great  number  of  little  loops,  where  the  nip- 
pers were  taking  hold  on  fortified  villages, 
with  the  enemy  continually  being  pressed 
back  to  his  rear  defenses. 

“What  Joffre  originally  called  nibbling, 
has  come  to  be  a gnawing  process  of  grow- 
ing effectiveness.  Chunks  of  increasing  size 
are  being  bitten  out  of  the  German  line  in 
Picardy  as  the  drive  makes  headway.  Corn- 
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bles,  however,  is  a considerable  mouthful. 

"The  big  crack  is  yet  to  come,  and  there 
must  be  two  or  three  bigger  ones  than 
Combles  before  it  will  be  heard.  But,  it  is 
a reasonable  conjecture  that,  as  winter  ap- 
proaches, the  Germans  may  conclude  to 
withdraw  from  that  region.  They  may  con- 
test every  inch  of  the  way — undoubtedly 
they  will  make  the  allies  pay  as  high  a price 
as  possible — or  the  larger  nutcracker  tactics, 
embracing  the  whole  region,  may  force  an 
evacuation." 

While  the  allies’  advance,  measured  by 
the  mile,  doesn’t  appear  very  impressive,  it 
is  by  such  victories  as  Combles  and  Thiep- 
val,  observes  the  New  York  Sun,  that  the 
end  is  being  reached.  The  Sun  remarks  on 
the  perfect  cooperation  of  the  French  and 
British  that  has  resulted  in  such  steady 
gains,  and  proceeds: 

“Upward  of  thirty-five  so-called  villages 
have  been  carried  in  the  offensive  that  began 
in  July.  The  Germans  had  been  in  posscs- 
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sion  of  them  nearly  two  years,  and  most  of 
them  were  strategically  important.  Such 
villages  as  Combles,  dominating  a district, 
had  been  elaborately  fortified  by  under- 
ground cement  works,  from  which  it  was 
impossible  to  drive  the  occupants  by  artil- 
lery fire.  It  could  be  done  only  by  charging 
infantry  that  was  well  supplied  with  bombs. 

“Trenches  flush  with  the  ground  can  be 
shattered  by  artillery,  and  infantry  with  a 
screen  of  gas  cloud  thrown  out  then  go  in 
and  finish  the  business;  but  to  take  an 
underground  Gibraltar  like  Combles  of  the 
crossroads,  which  has  been  called  the  key 
to  I’eronne  (the  objective  of  the  present 
offensive),  positions  to  the  north,  south  and 
east  must  be  seized  before  success  is 
assured. 

"The  big  push,  as  Tommy  Atkins  calls 
the  offensive  on  the  Somme,  makes  slow 
p*-'*— 'ess  measured  by  the  mile.  But  when 
. .ace  like  Combles,  with  its  one  narrow- 
gauge  road  and  converging  highroads,  falls 
we  may  be  sure 
that  the  German 
general  staff 
knows  what  the 
gain  means.  Was 
it  a month  ago 
that  Contalmaison , 
fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Brit- 
ish?— Contalmai- 
son is  only  eight 
miles  west  of 
Combles.  The  ex- 
act time  doesn't 
matter.  What 
does  matter  is 
that  Combles  is 
so  much  nearer 
the  Belgian  fron- 
tier, so  much 
nearer  Maubeuge 
and  Mons  of  pain- 
ful memory  but 
of  those  days 
when  the  French 
and  British  were 
outnumbered  and 
inferior  in  artil- 
lery of  all  kinds, 
especially  ma- 
chine guns. 

“Slowly  as  the 
big  push  moves. 
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the  lesser  objec- 
tives merge  into 
the  great  objec- 
tive. The  plan  is 
intricate  and  the 
execution  of  it  re- 
quires iron  reso- 
lution that  disre- 
gards sacrifices. 

It  is  only  a dull 
intelligence  that 
does  not  see  tnal 
if  the  gams  con- 
tinue the  Ger- 
mans will  have  to 
shorten  their  line 
or  it  will  break." 

Many  observ- 
ers, including  the 
New  York  Trib- 
une, see  in  the 
recent  German 
reverses  the  de- 
feat of  the  quad- 
r u p 1 e alliance. 

The  New  York 
Evening  Mail, 
however,  a news- 
paper of  decided 
German  sympa- 
thies, points  out 
that  of  the  entire 
territory  in 
France  and  Bel- 
gium occupied  by 
the  German 
armies,  the  allies 
have  succeeded  in 
clearing  only  an 

infinitesimal  por-  “If  we  cannot  conquer  our 
tion.  “Can  the  allies  pay  the  price?”  the 
Mail  asks,  and  continues: 

“The  latest  estimate  of  Anglo-French 
losses  on  the  Somme  discloses  the  appalling 
price  which  the  entente  is  paying  for  its 
victories.  The  Germans  say  that  between 
July  1 and  September  15  the  British  have 
lost  350,000  men  in  killed,  wounded  and 
captured,  and  the  French  have  lost  150,000, 
making  a total  of  500,000  in  less  than  eleven 
weeks  of  fighting. 

“Granting  that  the  German  figures  may 
be  an  overestimate  of  enemy  losses,  and 
deducting  20  per  cent  from  the  total  on  that 
account,  the  price  which  France  and  Great 
Britain  have  paid  for  victories  is  still  stag- 


W.  TRIER  in  Wielaad,  T Munich 

TWO  VICTORIES 

enemies,  at  least  we  can  win  from  our  friends." 
gcring.  And  what  do  the  victories  amount 
to?  The  avowed  object  of  the  offensive  is 
to  drive  Germany  out  of  France  and  Bel- 
gium. How  near  have  the  Franco-British 
sacrifices  come  to  the  accomplishment  of 
their  purpose? 

“That  question  is  easily  answered  by  a 
glance  at  the  extent  of  territory  which  the 
English  and  French  have  wrested  from  Ger- 
many since  the  beginning  of  the  great  ‘drive/ 
That  territory  is  not  a matter  of  estimate 
or  of  speculation.  It  is  exactly  measureahle 
by  miles  and  yards.  The  amount  is  480 
square  miles.  And  that  area  is  just  three 
per  cent  of  the  soil  of  France  and  Belgium, 
which  the  Germans  have  held,  with  slight 
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representatives,  German  and  Ameri  can : 

"Owing  to  the  extraordinary 
length  of  our  western  front, 
from  the  sea  to  the  Swiss 
frontier,  it  is  not  always 
possible  for  us  to  have 
our  reserves  so  equally 
distributed  that  we 
can.  at  every  place 
meet  a very  strong 
push  with  the  nec- 
cessary  forces. 

The  allied  op- 
ponents on  the 
Somme  reckoned 
upon  this  when 
they  began  their 
offensive  with  a 
tenfold  superior- 
ity.  Then  we 
brought  up  the  nec- 
essary reserves  and 
artillery,  and  from 
that  moment  the 
enemy  was  compelled  to 
halt.  The  crisis — if  there 
was  such  a thing  momenta 
rily — was  now  over.  In  no  place 
could  the  enemy  make  a big  step  for 
ward.  His  prospects  of  a break  through 
were  shattered.  Perhaps  days  will  still 
come  when  this  or  that  projecting  nose  will 
not  hold  any  longer.  One  kilometer  more 
or  less  of  enemy  soil  docs  not  matter,  and 
its  possession  or  nonpossession  exercises  no 
influence  on  the  total  decision  of  the  war. 
We  prefer  to  manage  with  our  man  power 
more  economically  than  is  possible  for  the 
enemy  with  his  attempted  attacks.  He  has 
sacrificed  many  thousands,  and  yet  has 
achieved  nothing  considerable  with  his  great 
Somme  offensive.  We  give  up  nothing  vol- 
untarily, as  we  will  not  allow  our  opponents 
any  moral  success.  But  we  only  make 
counterattacks  if  we  desire  them  and  can 
thereby  achieve  a tactical  improvement,  not 
otherwise.” 

The  London  press,  while  reminding  their 
readers  that  progress  must  be  slow,  com- 
ment optimistically  on  the  turn  recent 
events  have  been  taking.  Says  the  London 
Daily  News: 

“The  comparative  ease  with  which  the 
second  lines  have  been  forced  lends  counte- 
nance to  the  belief  that  they  were  not  as 
strong  as  the  first  lines  undoubtedly  were. 
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It  may  be  that  the  worst  and  heaviest  task 
was  achieved  with  the  carrying  of  the  first 
lines,  which  the  Germans  are  said  to  have 
held  to  be  impregnable. 

“The  important  thing  is  to  retain  in  true 
perspective  the  nature  and  objects  of  this 
western  offensive.  It  is  not  intended  to  be 
a knock-out  blow,  and,  if  the  German  lines 
do  crumble  sensationally,  that  will  be  a suc- 
cess not  contemplated  in  the  original  design. 
That  design  is  to  wear  down  the  enemy, 
partly  by  the  mere  slaughter  and  capture  of 
his  effectives  and  partly  by  forcing  him  to 
keep  his  slender  reserves  continually  in 
motion  to  meet  incessant  attacks  delivered  in 
widely  distant  areas.  As  far  as  can  be  judged, 
this  plan  of  operations  is  succeeding  per- 
fectly.” 

The  London  Daily  Express  says: 

“It  is  necessary  once  more  to  warn  the 
oversanguine  not  to  underestimate  the 
enemy’s  capabilities  of  resistance.  The 
Germans  are  brave,  stubborn,  and  a highly 
organized  people,  bred  in  traditions  of  war. 
Our  goal  is  almost  in  sight,  but  the  last 
round  of  the  fight  will  be  the  hardest.” 
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From  De  Nieuwe  Amsterdammer.  Amsterdam 

THE  FISHERS  AND  THE  BOTTLE 
They  Have  Let  Looee  the  Spirit  of  War.  But  How  can  They 
Get  It  Back  into  the  Bottle? 


turns  conviction  into  certainty.  The 
allies  have  established  a complete 
domination  over  the  enemy,  and  have 
now  demonstrated  a superiority  in 
the  field  which  can  never  again  dimin- 
ish. The  Germans  cannot  hope  to 
regain  the  lead  they  have  lost,  be- 
cause while  their  resources  are 
steadily  dwindling  ours  continue  to 
grow.  The  results  are  due  to  the 
system  of  organization  by  which  Sir 
Douglas  Haig  has  fashioned  our 
armies  into  a striking  force  of  incom- 
parable efficiency.” 


NORMAN  LINDSAY  in  Sydney  Bulletin 
The  Sacrifice 

According  to  the  London 
•Times,  King  George  has 
expressed  the  feeling  of  the 
whole  British  empire  in  his 
warm  congratulations  to 
Sir  Douglas  Haig  and  to 
the  British  armies  in 
France  upon  the  brilliant 
success  of  the  newest  phase 
of  the  operations  on  the 
Somme. 

"His  Majesty,”  says  the 
Times,  "rightly  interprets 
the  character  of  the  enthu- 
siasm aroused  by  the  at- 
tacks,” and  continues: 

"In  common  with  King 
George,  none  of  his  sub- 
jects has  ever  doubted 
that  complete  victory  will 
crown  the  efforts  of  the 
allies,  but  all  feel  that  the 
latest  series  of  advances 
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B.  E.  MINUS  in  Sydney  Bulletin 

THE  EGOMANIAC  CRUSHED 
Atlas:  “There  you  are,  my  lad:  you  WOULD  have  it.” 

A sequel  to  Mr.  Flanagan's  cartoon  reproduced  on  Page  769  in  this  issue. 


BREWtRTON  in  Atlanta  Journal 


Officer,  He’s  Out  Again 


H©w  Vila 

Mexican 

Bij  H&rrq  H.  Dunn,  Formerly 

EVERY  thirty  days,  at  most,  since  the 
passage  of  the  last  vestige  of  stable 
government  in  1914,  has  shown  a 
change  in  the  Mexican  situation.  Fre- 
quently, the  changes  have  not  waited  for 
the  month,  often  they  have  come  by  weeks, 
usually  by  holidays,  of  which  there  are  302, 
by  actual  count,  in  the  year.  Like  the  meas- 
ured meter  of  some  lyric  tragedy,  the  periods 
of  murder  and  destruction,  alternated  by 
times  of  exhaustion-enforced  peace,  have 
rolled  across  the  land  since  the  United  States 
invaded  the  southern  republic  in  Vera  Cruz. 

But  never  in  all  its  transition,  from  the 
dictatorship  of  Diaz  to  the  anarchy  of  Car- 
ranza, has  Mexico  had  so  complete  a change 
as  in  September,  just  passed.  At  the  open- 
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ing  of  the  month  in  which,  106  years  ago, 
the  priest  Hidalgo  set  forth  to  free  Mexico 
from  the  designs  of  the  French,  Washington 
thought  Mexico  so  far  at  peace  that  dele- 
gates from  the  de  facto  government  were 
met  by  representatives  of  the  United  States, 
for  serious  discussion  of  a loan  of  millions, 
advice  as  to  the  interior  civil  government  of 
the  country,  and  conference  over  the  best 
means  whereby  the  northern  republic  could 
aid  the  southern  in  putting  down  banditry 
along  its  borders.  Washington  blushingly 
admitted  that  its  watchful-waiting  policy  in 
Mexico  was  about  to  become  a success, 
while  Carranza  pointed  with  pride  to  the  ad- 


of  JLAPr>«ins&, Mexico  Cithq 


vancement  he  said  his  government  had  made 
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followers  have  made  so  very  wretched. 

And  then  overnight,  the  house  of  cards 
fell. 

Villa,  as  foretold  in  these  columns,  arose 
from  the  grave  to  which  Carranza  had  con- 
signed him;  forces  of  the  merged  Felicista 
and  Legalista  parties  conducted  successful 
uprisings  in  six  states;  hunger  riots  occurred 
in  the  capital  and  in  seven  of  the  larger 
cities  of  the  republic;  the  state  of  Chiapas, 
from  which  enormous  revenues  are  derived, 
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TOO  PROUD  TO  WRITE 

Mexico  (to  President  Wilson):  "Hang  it  ill.  Woodrow!  Play  the  game— that 

isn't  a typewriter." 


practically  fell  away  from  Carranza  control; 
the  United  States-Mexico  conference  ad- 
journed to  meet  in  a place  closer  to  the  heart 
of  watchful  waiting,  and  the  American  gov- 
ernment found  itself — as  both  army  and 
civilian  officials  admitted — in  a worse  posi- 
tion, with  regard  to  the  Mexican  situation, 
than  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  raid  of  Fran- 
cisco Villa  on  Columbus. 

Whether  we  apply  to  the  problem  its  only 
ultimate  solution,  and  go  through  with  what 
Fletcher  started 
at  Vera  Cruz  and 
Pershing  at 
Columbus,  or  wait 
> through  another 

S^v..  half  decade  of 

’ V:  crime  in  Mexico, 

we  shall  have 
with  us  forever 
four  names  with 
which  to  conjure, 
four  names  which 
it  might  be  well 
for  historians  to 
pass  over  lightly 
— Niagara  and 
New  London, 
Carranza  and 
Chihuahua. 

At  Niagara,  the 
greatest  nation  in 
the  world  stooped 
to  equality  with 
the  least  civilized 
and  the  most 
ignorant.  As  a re- 
sult, we  extended 
recognition  to  a 
government 
merely  veneered 
with  power,  to  a 
man  who  had 
failed,  in  every 
position  of  public 
life  in  w h i c h he 
had  been  placed, 
from  petty  dis- 
trict judge  to  gov- 
ernor of  his  state. 

At  N e w Lon- 
don, we  learned 
the  mistake  of 
Niagara,  for  Villa, 
at  Chihuahua, 
proved  in  actions 
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instead  of  words, 
that  the  great 
northern  army  of 
the  de  facto  gov- 
ernment, consist- 
ing of  more  than 
50,00U  m e n,  can- 
not suppress  one 
active  bandit,  that 
General  Trevino, 
with  6,000  of  the 
flower  of  the  fed- 
eral forces,  could 
not  keep  the 
Tiger  of  Chihua- 
hua and  a handful 
of  his  "gold  ones” 
out  of  the  capital 
of  the  largest 
state  in  Mexico. 

Obviously,  the 
main  object  in 
the  coming  of  the 
three  Mexican 
commission- 
ers,  Luis  Cabrera, 

Ignacio  Bonillas, 
and  Alberto  Pani, 
was  not  to  con- 
vince the  United 
States  of  the  sin- 
cerity, the  ability, 
or  the  strength  of 
the  Carranza  gov- 
ernment, but  solely  to  secure  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  a $300,000,000  loan,  guaranteed  by 
customs  receipts  *at  ports  which  Carranza 
controls  only  by  sufferance  of  other  rebel 
leaders.  This  also,  the  American  commis- 
sioners and  the  newspaper  correspondents 
learned  at  New  London. 

At  New  London,  Alberto  Pani,  who,  inci- 
dentally, is  Carranza's  president  of  the  great 
$90,000,000  railroad  system  which  gridirons 
Mexico  with  lines  of  rust  and  masses  of 
wreckage,  said  that  the  national  railways 
rapidly  are  being  restored  to  normal,  and 
that  service  over  all  the  main  lines  w'as  un- 
molested. In  El  Paso,  early  in  September, 
1 met  a wealthy  exporter  of  flour,  whom  I 
had  known  in  Mexico  City  seven  years  be- 
fore. He  had  been  in  El  Paso  two  months, 
trying  to  secure  ten  freight  cars  wdth  which 
to  ship  flour  to  the  starving  half-million  in- 
habitants of  Mexico  City,  and  could  not  get 
them.  Does  this  look  like  the  restoration  of 
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the  Mexican  railroads  to  normal  conditions? 

Luis  Cabrera,  at  New  London,  informed 
the  American  commissioners  that  "peace  ex- 
ists in  Mexico,  with  the  exception  of  one 
small  part  of  the  state  of  Chihuahua."  Mr. 
Cabrera,  who  is  a clever  politician,  is  the 
cerebrum  and  the  cerebellum  of  Venustiano 
Carranza.  His  is  the  master's  voice  Car- 
ranza hears  and  obeys.  He  should  know 
exactly  the  condition  of  every  state  in  the 
republic.  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  the  peace  Mr. 
Cabrera  portrayed,  here  is  what  actually 
happened  on  the  anniversary  of  Mexican 
independence,  September  16: 

Francisco  Villa,  wdth  about  1,700  men, 
took  Chihuahua  City,  headquarters  of  Gen. 
Jacinto  Trevino  and  the  northern  Carranza 
army,  and  held  it  for  more  than  three  hours. 
The  garrison  consisted  of  6,000  men,  yet 
when  Villa  retired,  he  carried  with  him 
seven  pieces  of  artillery,  sixteen  automobile 
loads  of  rifles  and  ammunition,  and  2.000 
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STtnOiL  la  Zeppelin 

THE  JUMPING  JACK 

Villa  (to  Earl  Grey):  "Yea,  I’ve  had  a lot  of  fun  out  of  that 

thing,  too,  your  Lordship.” 

deserters  from  the  Carranza  garrison.  To 
make  this  incident  all  the  more  ironical. 

Villa  warned  Trevino  by  note,  September 
14,  of  the  day  and  hour  on  which  he 
would  attack  Chihuahua  City.  Possibly 
this  is  the  "small  part  of  the  state” 
to  which  Mr.  Cabrera  referred. 

On  the  same  day,  rebel  forces 
calling  themselves  Villistas,  but 
probably  parts  of  the  large  army 
which  the  Legalista  party  has  been 
assembling  in  Mexico  for  months, 
attacked  Tampico,  the  port  of  the 
state  of  Tamaulipas  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  coast;  Guadalajara,  capital 
of  the  state  of  Jalisco;  Tejar,  a 
suburb  of  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz, 
and  Tlalpam,  eighteen  miles  from 
Mexico  City. 

On  the  same  day,  Rodrigo  Vas- 
quez,  presumably  a bandit  chief 
who  has  joined  forces  with  the 
Legalistas,  attacked  Culiacan,  capi- 
tal of  the  state  of  Sinaloa,  on  the 
extreme  west  coast  of  Mexico.  The 
result  of  these  fights  has  not  been 
told  in  any  of  the  dispatches  from 
Mexico,  but  the  censors,  possibly 
not  having  been  warned  by  Mr. 

Cabrera,  did  let  dispatches  pass 


telling  that  the  attacks  were  made. 

Now  these  towns  are  scattered  in 
the  four  quarters  of  Mexico.  Their 
people  and  the  attitude  of  their 
people  are  fairly  indicative  of  the 
people  and  the  attitude  of  the  peo- 
ple of  all  Mexico  toward  the  present 
government.  Beyond  this,  these 
attacks  mean  that  in  the  six  states 
— Chihuahua,  Tamaulipas,  Jalisco, 
Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  and  Sinaloa — 
there  are  branches  of  an  organized 
movement  against  the  government 
of  General  Carranza.  This  move- 
ment is  under  the  name  of  the 
Legalista  (Legalist)  party.  Accord- 
ing to  its  manifiestos,  issued  in  New 
York,  New  Orleans,  San  Antonio, 
El  Paso,  and  Los  Angeles,  it  plans, 
first,  a "peace-police  movement 
which  shall  restore  order  in  Mex- 
ico," and,  second,  “the  restoration 
to  power  in  Mexico  of  the  thinking 
people,”  with  the  pledge  that  the 
14,000,000  illiterates  shall  be 
brought  "as  rapidly  as  possible  to 
a point  of  education  where  they  shall  be 
competent  to  govern  themselves.” 

This  is  a fine  program;  it  is  exactly  what 
should  be  done  in  and  for  Mexico,  but  I 
have  serious  doubts  as  to  whether  there  is 
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Non-Support 


States.  With  Villa  unsuppressed,  it 
now  appears,  however,  that  the 
Legalisias,  or  some  utdividuals  of 
that  party,  have  enlisted  his  sup- 
port against  Carranza.  The  release 
of  Jose  ines  Salazar,  who  always 
has  fought  in  favor  of  the  Cienti- 
ficos,  and  the  announcement  by 
Villa  that  he  would  retire,  ‘'tempo- 
rarily" from  the  command  of  his 
army,  in  favor  of  Salazar,  gives 
added  strength  to  this  report. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  there  will 
be  no  practical  result  of  the  New 
London  peace  conference,  but  there 
will  be  immediate  and  tangible  re- 
sults to  Villa's  reopened  campaign 
in  northern  Mexico.  While  the 
Lcgalistas  do  not  mention  Villa  or 
Felix  Diaz  in  their  manifestos, 
their  list  of  officials  for  the  govern- 
ment they  propose  to  establish  con- 
tains the  names  of  Manuel  Calero, 
credited  with  having  much  influence 
over  Villa;  Emilio  Vasquez  Gomez, 
who  has  long  been  a friend  of  Jose 
Ynes  Salazar,  and  Francisco  Leon 
de  la  Barra,  who  belongs  to  the 


any  one  Mexican  or  any  organization  of  same  political  clique  as  Felix  Diaz. 
Mexicans  who  can  carry  it  out. 

The  Legalista  party,  composed  as 
its  leaders  admit  it  to  be,  of  the  old 
Cientifico,  the  Clerical  and  the 
Felicista  (Felix  Diaz)  organiza- 
tions, with  a scattering  of  the  men 
who  supported  Huerta  and  at  least 
one  or  two  who  favored  Madcro, 
seems  to  contain  about  all  the  fac- 
tions opposed  to  Carranza,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  Zapatis- 
tas, who,  about  20,000  strong,  will 
have  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the 
pacification  of  southern  Mexico. 

The  Legalistas  have  the  support 
of  • Estrada  Cabrera,  president  of 
Guatemala,  and  it  was  through  his 
country  that  most  of  the  arms  and 
ammunition  the  field  forces  of  this 
party  now  possess  were  smuggled 
into  Mexico.  The  plan  of  the 
Legalistas  was  not  to  appear  openly 
in  revolt  against  Carranza  until 
after  the  troops  under  General 
Pershing  had  been  withdrawn  from 
Mexico,  and  until  after  the  presi- 
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The  slate  as  agreed  on  by  the  various  fac- 
tions of  the  Legalista  organization,  is  as 
follows: 

Manuel  Yasquez  Tagle,  provisional  presi- 
dent; Manuel  Calero,  president;  Francisco 
Leon  de  la  Barra,  vice-president;  Gen. 
Felipe  Angeles,  minister  of  war;  Jose  Yves 
Limantour,  finance;  Jose  Maria  Maytorena, 
communications;  Miguel  Diaz  Lombardo, 
foreign  relations;  Emilio  Vasquez  Gomez, 
justice,  and  C.  Flores  Magon,  interior. 

This  is  probably  the  strongest  selection 
which  could  have  been  made  from  any  Mexi- 
cans. inside  or  outside  the  republic.  It  con- 
tains trained  diplomats,  politicians,  inter- 
national lawyers,  financiers,  and  men  of  wide 
knowledge  of  Mexico,  but  it  lacks  an  execu- 
tive who  can  compare,  even  in  a remote  de- 
gree, with  either  Porfirio  Diaz  or  Victoriano 
Huerta,  and  an  executive  with  the  mind  to 
judge,  the  hand  to  kill,  and  the  heart  to 
pardon,  is  the  man  of  all  men  Mexico  needs. 

Gen.  Felix  Diaz,  who  allowed  himself  to 
be  tricked  out  of  the  fruits  of  his  victory 
after  the  Decena  Tragica  in  Mexico  City,  in 
1913,  is  at  the  head  of  some  three  or  four 
thousand  men  in  the  state  of  Chiapas,  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  According  to  his 


secretary,  who  is  in  the  writer’s  home  cit>^, 
Diaz  is  in  possession  of  practically  all  01 
Chiapas,  with  tlie  exception  of  Tuxtla 
Gutierrez,  the  capital,  and  the  ports.  Dis- 
patches from  Mexico  City,  saying  that  Chia- 
pas has  paid  no  federal  taxes  for  three 
months,  appear  to  bear  out  this  statement. 

And  out  of  all  this  new  upsetting  of 
theories  by  facts  in  Mexico  seven  factors 
have  been  brought  so  clearly  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  the  American  peace  commis- 
sioners at  New  London  can  overlook  them, 
or  can  fail  to  balance  them  against  the  ex- 
travagant claims  of  the  representatives  of 
the  straw  government  the  United  States  has 
allowed  to  set  itself  up  in  that  country. 
These  factors,  which,  it  seems  to  the  writer, 
point  more  strongly  than  ever  that  peace 
cannot  be  restored  in  Mexico  without  mili- 
tary aid  from  the  United  States,  are: 

1 —  Villa’s  renewal  of  warfare  on  a con- 
siderable scale  in  Chihuahua,  after  the  de 
facto  government  had  announced  his  death. 

2 —  Demoralization  of  the  Carranza  armies, 
as  shown  in  the  attack  of  Villa  on  Chihua- 
hua; their  surrender  to  Diaz  in  Chiapas,  and 
their  failure  to  check  the  hunger  riots  which 
have  assumed  serious  proportions  in  at  least 


Mexico:  "Put  down  your  gun,  intruder!  Do  you  think  I am  afraid  of  your 

grimaces?’* 

Uncle  Sam:  "Silence,  miscreant!  Don’t  attempt  to  play  jokes  on  your  boss.” 

The  A.  B.  C.  Republics:  "And  they  call  this  Pan-Americanism.  To  think  that  I 
should  have  to  be  the  go-between  in  the  cause  of  a poor  nephew  against  such  a rich 
and  strong  uncle!” 
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TO  UNCLE  SAM 

You  Pose  as  the  Apostle  of  Peace,  and  Seek  to  Ingratiate  Yourself  with  South  America, 
Yet,  What  a Good  Example  You  Set  in  Trying  to  Assassinate  Mexicol 
Unde  Sam  ia  ahown  feeding  whiaky  to  the  bird  (South  America). 
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seven  states.  Owing  to  the  failure  of  the 
government  to  organize  adequate  commis- 
sary facilities,  the  armies  are  held  in  the 
towns,  and  are  practically  useless  in  pursuit 
of  enemies  of  the  government,  be  they 
bandits  or  rebels. 

3 —  Inability  of  the  de  facto  forces,  even 
when  attacked,  to  beat  off  the  rebel  bands, 
or  to  clear  any  one  state  of  bandits.  This 
is  in  large  part  due  to  the  indisposition  on 
the  part  of  army  officers  to  obey  orders. 

4 —  Patrolling  of  the  open  country  is  con- 
ducted in  a most  desultory  fashion,  permit- 
ting of  such  attacks  as  that  of  Villa  on  Chi- 
huahua. This  is  a serious  defect  in  the 
organization  of  any  army. 

5 —  Limitation  of  Carranza’s  authority  to 
such  lines  of  railroad  as  are  in  operation.  It 
has  been  revealed  that,  although  Carranza  is 
in  nominal  control  of  the  railroads  operating 
outward  from  Mexico  City  and  the  chief 
towns  along  them,  he  has  been  unable  to 
extend  his  authority  through  the  country. 
Thus  he  finds  himself  practically  helpless 
in  the  capital. 

6 —  Rapidly  depreciating  currency,  now 
worth  about  three  cents,  gold,  on  the  peso. 
The  Carranza  soldiers  refuse  to  accept  this 


money,  and  several  mutinies  have  been  the 
result. 

7 — Entrance  into  the  field  of  Mexican 
activities  of  the  Legalista  party,  and  the 
doubtful  attitude  toward  it  of  Alvaro  Obre- 
gon,  minister  of  war.  Obregon  has  sent 
Pablo  Gonzales,  Carranza’s  most  trusted 
general,  outside  of  Mexico  City  with  all  his 
troops,  and  has  brought  in  25,000  other  sol- 
diers who  are  loyal  to  Obregon  alone. 

Oi  all  of  these  factors,  the  two  most  filled 
with  danger  for  the  aged  First  Chief  are 
the  depreciation  of  his  fiat  currency,  and  the 
ever-increasing  probability  of  defection  on 
the  part  of  Alvaro  Obregon.  Since  the  fail- 
ure of  Pablo  Gonzales  to  erase  the  Zapatis- 
tas from  the  Mexican  map,  and  since  the 
surprise  attack  by  Villa  on  Jacinto  Trevino 
in  Chihuahua,  it  is  generally  conceded  by 
Mexicans  along  the  border,  where  I have 
just  been,  that  neither  Gonzales  nor  Trevino 
would  be  great  aids  to  either  Carranza  or  the 
Legalistas,  whether  they  remained  loyal  or 
turned  to  join  the  new  movement.  This 
leaves  in  Mexico  the  same  two  dominant 
figures  that  held  the  center  of  the  stage  a 
year  ago — Alvaro  Obregon  and  Francisco 
Villa. 


From  Nebelspolttr,  Zurich 


THE  LOST  OPPORTUNITY 

Wilson:  “It  would  have  been  a good  thing  if  we  had  declared  war  on  Germany. 
That  would  have  been  a splendid  excuse  for  not  having  any  troops  for  Mexico." 
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Why  Not  let  Machines  Do  All  the  Fighting? 


AN  element  of  humor  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  war  by  the  appearance 
on  the  shell-plowed  fields  of  Picardy 
of  the  new  British  juggernauts,  nicknamed 
"tanks”  or  “Willies"  by  the  Tommies.  Even 
the  Germans,  we  are  told,  who  were  at  first 
demoralized  by  the  unexpected  visit  of  these 
monsters,  couldn’t  help  laughing,  while  the 
British  soldiers  who  charged  alongside  of 
them,  went  into  the  battle  with  sides  shak- 
ing with  laughter. 

By  the  necromancy  of  the  war  correspond- 
ents’ imagination  the  land  dreadnaughts  are 
revealed  as  “steel  tortoises,”  “perambulat- 
ing fortresses,”  or  “toads  of  vast  size,”  which 
bowl  down  houses,  waddle  over  craters,  and 
charge  trenches  as  if  they  were  inspired  by 
the  devil. 

They  are,  it  seems,  nothing  more  than 
armored  caterpillar  tractors  which  lay  their 
own  tracks  as  they  go.  Minus  their  steel 
cheese  boxes  they  are  not  unfamiliar  to  the 
American  farmer.  While  considerable 
secrecy  has  been  maintained  in  England 
over  their  construction,  it  has  developed  that 
the  chassis,  at  least,  is  made  in  America.  In 
fact,  these  “devil  wagons"  have  put  Peoria, 
111.,  on  the  map,  and  paragraphers,  recalling 
the  famous  gin  mills  of  that  city,  have  been 
congratulating  Peoria  on  her  new  style  of 
“tanks.” 

Their  antics  have  been  picturesquely 
described  in  the  dispatches.  This,  Philip 


Gibbs,  writing  for  the  New  York  Times, 
tells  how  one  of  these  modern  Molochs, 
bearing  the  fantastic  name  of  “Creme  de 
Menthc,”  captured  the  fortified  ruins  of  a 
sugar  factory  near  Courcelettc: 

“It  advanced  upon  a broken  wall,  leaned 
up  against  it  heavily  until  it  fell  with  a crash 
of  bricks,  and  then  rose  on  to  the  bricks  and 
passed  over  them  and  walked  straight  into 
the  midst  of  the  factory  ruins.  From  its 
sides  came  flashes  of  fire  and  a host  of 
bullets,  and  then  it  trampled  around  over  the 
machine-gun  emplacement,  ‘having  a grand 
time,’  as  one  of  the  men  said  with  enthu- 
siasm. It  crushed  the  machine  guns  under 
its  heavy  ribs  and  killed  the  machine-gun 
teams  with  its  deadly  fire.  The  infantry 
followed  in  and  took  the  place  after  this 
good  help,  and  then  advanced  again  around 
the  flanks  of  the  monster.” 

Further  exploits  of  the  new  engine  of 
war  are  narrated  by  the  London  Daily 
News: 

"One  whose  steering  gear  got  out  of  or- 
der couldn’t  turn  to  the  right  or  left,  so  it 
trundled  straight  ahead  until  quite  out  of 
touch  with  the  infantry,  then  sat  down  on  a 
German  trench,  and  for  five  hours  withstood 
bomb  attacks. 

“In  another  case  the  land  ship  found  the 
infantry  was  not  coming  on  behind,  so  it 
went  back  to  find  out  what  was  the  matter. 
They  were  held  up  by  a trench  which  the 
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tank  had  overlooked,  where  a strong  bomb 
party  of  Germans  were  situated.  So  the 
machine  walked  over  to  the  trench,  de- 
posited itself  on  top  of  it  and  wiped  the 
bomb  party  out. 

“One  tank  is  known  to  have  put  out  of 
action  six  German  machine  guns  in  a single 
position.  Another  wandered  around  for 
hours,  nosing  out  German  machine-gun  posi- 
tions in  shell  holes  about  the  open,  and 
dealing  with  them  firmly  when  found. 

"Another,  after  rendering  yeoman  service 
in  the  operations  in  High  Wood,  went  on  to 
what  it  thought  was  our  front  trench  and 
then  discovered  it  was  a German  one.  It 
came  back  shortly  afterward  with  twenty- 
five  German  prisoners,  who  walked  beside  it 
like  a flock  of  sheep,  cowed  by  its  machine 
guns. 

“Another  cleaned  out  a German  machine- 
gun  post  in  a shell  hole,  and  then  one  of  the 


gunners  of  the  crew  got  out  and  took  charge 
of  a German  gun  and  stayed  there  to  use  it 
against  its  former  owners. 

“They  have  proved  themselves  real  and 
formidable  engines  of  war,  and  a new  serv- 
ice has  been  created:  his  majesty’s  land 
navy.” 

Credit  for  their  adoption,  according  to 
David  Lloyd  George,  is  due  to  William 
Spencer  Churchill,  the  former  first  lord  of 
the  admiralty.  Strangely  enough,  the  Ger- 
mans, who  have  fought  with  Zeppelins,  sub- 
marines, flame  throwers,  and  poisonous 
gases,  denounce  the  new  engine  of  destruc- 
tion as  belonging  to  "uncivilized  warfare.” 
A captured  German  officer  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing that  “there  was  no  standing  against  that 
sort  of  thing.  . . . We  fired  at  a tank 
with  our  rifles.  Our  machine  guns  turned 
loose  on  it,  but  the  bullets  were  only  blue 
sparks  on  the  armor.”  The  scene  from  the 
German  trenches, 
say  s a correspond- 
ent of  the  London 
Evening  Star, 
"must  have  re- 
called the  terrors 
of  prehistoric  man 
when  dinosaurs 
and  pterodactyls 
assailed  his  prim- 
itive cave  dwell- 
ing.” 

But  to  protest 
the  monsters 
as  “uncivil- 
ized,”  strikes  the 
Philadelphia  In- 
quirer as  absurd. 
We  read: 

“T  his  talk 
about  ‘civilized 
warfare’  coming 
from  German 
sources  is  really 
delightful.  Totear 
up  treaties  and  in- 
v a d e Belgium, 
burning,  plunder- 
ing and  ravish- 
ing, was  the 
height  of  civiliza- 
tion, no  doubt. 
The  bombard- 
ment  of  coast 
towns  and  the 
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killing  of  women 
and  children — this 
was  pure  civiliza- 
tion. The  Ger- 
mans invented 
poisonous  gas  be- 
cause  it  was  a 
civilized  method 
of  conducting  the 
war.  It  is  en- 
tirely civilized,  in 
the  opinion  of  the 
military  madmen 
of  Berlin,  to  send 
Zeppelins  over 
towns  and  drop 
bombs  upon 
sleeping  infants. 

Armored  motor 
cars  are  accepted 
as  entirely  legiti- 
mate, but  substi- 
tute a tractor  for 
a motor  car,  im- 
prove upon  its 
qualities  and  send 
it  against  an 
enemy  and  we 
have  'uncivilized 
warfare.’  Such  is 
the  German  view. 

It  is  quite  ridicu-  joy  Riding 

lous. 

"The  trouble  with  the  Berlin  militarists  highly  probable  that  both  sides  will  be  build- 
is  that  they  did  not  first  conceive  the  idea,  ing  them.” 

For  once  they  have  been  outgeneraled  in  The  use  in  Europe  of  another  American 
the  inventive  line.  That  undoubtedly  hurts  invention,  the  caterpillar  tractor,  leads  some 
more  than  the  damage  inflicted.”  editors  to  remark  that  despite  our  ingenuity 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  quotes  Hall  we  will  soon  be  defenseless  unless  we  keep 
Caine's  description  of  the  monster — "A  such  inventions  at  home  hereafter.  Europe, 
colossal  juggernaut,  a moving  arsenal  of  un-  rather  than  America,  has  profited  from  the 
imaginable  driving  force,  that  will  pass  over  machine  gun,  the  aeroplane,  and  the  sub- 
trenches like  flat  ground,  climb  out  of  beds  marine,  and  is  now  profiting  by  American- 
of  rivers,  and  walk  over  houses  as  over  ant  made  “tanks.”  Says  the  New  York  World: 
hills” — and  adds:  "Whether  the  armored  caterpillar  tractors 

“Certainly  there  is  nothing  inconceivable  turn  out  to  be  American  made  or  not,  they 
in  mere  moving  bulk  or  the  power  of  ma-  have  at  least  called  attention  to  the  fact 
chinery  to  transport  heavy,  massive  struc-  that  the  article  can  be  had  right  here  in 
turcs.  That  forts  on  wheels  might  prove  an  the  United  States. 

answer  to  trench  warfare  is  easily  believable.  “Our  army  and  navy  experts  can  make  no 
But  that  many  defenses  against  these  can  be  better  use  of  their  time  than  to  watch  the 
developed  is  patent,  while  the  difficulty  of  fighting  in  Europe  and  note  how  many 
constructing  them  in  numbers  would  seem  American  inventions  ought  to  have  been 
to  prevent  their  becoming  a considerable  kept  at  home.  Uncle  Sam’s  naval  engineers 
factor  for  a long  time  to  come.  and  ordnance  sharps  always  know  a good 

“Should  they  prove  really  effective,  it  is  thing  when  some  other  nation  sees  it.” 
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ALICE  was  sitting  before  the  fireplace 
one  autumn  afternoon,  trying  to 
understand  the  newspaper.  She  was 
looking  at  a picture  of  a scholarly,  middle- 
aged  gentleman  who  was  holding  on  his 
knee  a donkey  that  was  wearing  a battered 
silk  hat  with  a long  white  feather  in  it. 

"I  wonder  if  that  professor  was  right,” 
sighed  Alice,  "in  saying  that  cartoons  really 
are  dreams?  He  said  that  without  the  tags 
and  labels  political  cartoons  would  be  just 
dream  pictures  and  no  one  could  under- 
stand what  they  meant.  This  is  an  awfully 
kind-looking  gentleman,  but  I'm  sure  it's 
hard  to  know  why  the  donkey  wears  a silk 
hat — silk  ha — ” Alice  nodded  sleepily  be- 
cause she  had  made  herself  drowsy  by  read- 
ing through  the  campaign  editorials. 

Suddenly  she  roused  herself.  The  donkey 
was  on  its  legs  before  her,  the  white  feather 
in  its  silk  hat  drooping  coqucttishly  over 
one  of  its  big  ears.  The  old  gentleman  was 
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standing  and  smiling  at  her.  He  had  an 
extraordinarily  long  face  and  a sharp  nose, 
hut  his  expression  was  benevolent. 

"Wouldn't  you-  like  to  take  a little  ride 
through  Cartoonland,  Alice?"  he  said. 
“You  were  j ust  talking  of  it,  you  know." 

"Arc  you  sure  the  donkey  will  behave, 
sir?"  asked  Alice  timidly. 

"He  is  just  as  meek  with  me  as  a lap 
dog,”  replied  the  old  gentleman  with  a 
stern  glance  at  the  donkey.  The  animal 
shivered  and  bowed  its  head  submissively. 

"But  why  docs  lie  wear  that  old  silk  hat?” 
persisted  Alice. 

"It’s  just  an  absurd  thing  he  persists  in 
doing  in  memory  of  his  former  master." 
said  the  old  gentleman  impatiently.  "I 
can't  get  him  to  leave  it  off.  That  white 
feather  is  nonsensical.  I don't  believe  in 
anything  of  the  sort.  I believe  in  an  in- 
comparable navy — I mean  I believe  in  an 
unconquerable  navy — no,  I mean  I believe 
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in  an  incomparably  unconquerable  navy — 
dear  me,  I’ll  tell  you  some  other  time  what 
I mean.  Anyway  that  silk  hat  and  white 
feather  are  only  left  on  to  please  the  poor 
creature.  They  don’t  mean  anything.  Do 
let  me  put  you  on  his  back.” 

Alice  could  see  that  the  donkey  was  per- 
fectly docile,  so  she  permitted  the  kind 
elderly  gentleman  to  assist  her  to  mount, 
and  then  to  her  surprise  they  walked  right 
straight  through  the  fireplace. 

"Goodness  gracious,  what  is  that  animal 
following  us?”  cried  Alice.  They  were  in 
a kind  of  strange  open  country  now  with 
long  roads  and  signposts  reading  “To  Chi- 
cago” and  "To  St.  Louis.”  Behind  Alice 
and  the  old  gentleman,  slinking  along  the 
road,  was  a dog  with  a pointed  nose,  long 
ears  and  melancholy,  appealing  eyes.  The 
alarming  detail  about  the  dog  was  that  the 
middle  part  of  its  body  was  a hyphen. 


“Confound  that  miserable  beast.  Is  it  fol- 
lowing me  again?”  exclaimed  Alice's  guide 
irritably.  He  picked  up  a stone  to  throw 
at  the  animal.  Alice  noticed  that  the  dog 
had  two  cans  tied  to  its  tail,  one  marked 
"W.  W.”  and  the  other  labeled  ”T.  R.” 

Just  then  Alice  and  the  old  gentleman 
had  their  attention  attracted  by  a loud 
snort  in  the  field  by  the  roadside.  A huge 
moose  with  wide  palmated  horns  was 
nibbling  at  the  dry  grass  among  the  stones 
in  the  barren  pasture.  Alice  was  surprised 
to  see  the  quick  change  to  extreme  affection 
on  the  part  of  both  her  companions.  The 
donkey  whinnied  lovingly,  while  the  old 
gentleman  ran  toward  the  animal  holding 
out  a bag  of  oats. 

“Conte  and  live  with  us,  Moosie,”  he 
cried.  “Don’t  starve  to  death  among  those 
hard  stones.”  Alice  was  afraid  of  the 
moose,  it  was  so  large  and  hungry-looking, 
but  she  was  re- 
lieved to  see  that 
it  dodged  and 
edged  away  from 
the  old  gentle- 
man instead  of 
coming  up  to  eat 
from  his  bag. 

While  the  old 
gentleman  was 
chasing  the 
moose  Alice  no- 
ticed a silk  bat 
like  the  one  the 
donkey  was 
wearing  cautious- 
ly arise  from  be- 
hind the  hedge. 
A stout  man  with 
a wide  mouth  and 
an  oratorical  air 
like  a Chautau- 
qua lecturer  fur- 
tively stepped 
into  the  road  and 
began  to  caress 
the  donkey  and 
tenderly  to  comb 
out  the  white 
feather  in  its  hat. 
The  donkey  lov- 
ingly licked  the 
stout  man's  hand. 
The  stout  man 
carried  a bulging 
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umbrella  and 
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surprised  in  the 
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Plank.”  With  - — ” 
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to  assault  the  old 
gentleman.  Alice 

was  so  frightened  at  the  unexpected  fracas 
that  she  slipped  from  the  donkey’s  back 
and  ran  as  fast  as  she  could  through  the 
fields. 

Alice  did  not  know  how  far  she  had  run 
when  she  discovered  that  the  donkey  and 
the  two  elderly  gentlemen  were  out  of 
sight.  Instead  of  being  near  a country- 
road  she  was  in  the  courtyard  of  a mag- 
nificent palace.  Alice  hesitatingly  went  in 
but  no  one  paid  any  attention  to  her. 
Servants  in  gaudy  livery  were  rushing  to 
and  fro,  and  from  within  a superb  banquet 
hall  she  heard  the  shouts  of  feasters. 

"Bring  on  the  diamond-handled  coffee 
cups." 

"Put  on  the  gold  plates.” 

“Serve  the  nightingales’  tongues.” 

"At  least  they  aren’t  quarreling,”  said 
Alice  thankfully.  She  peeped  in  the  door 
of  the  banquet  hall.  The  walls  were  made 
of  solid  gold  and  inlaid  with  splendid 
jewels.  The  banqueters  sat  in  ntother-of- 
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pearl  armchairs  on  silk  cushions  and  ate 
and  drank  from  dishes  and  glasses  so  stud- 
ded with  diamonds  and  rubies  that  they 
made  Alice  wink.  The  guest  of  honor  was 
a stocky  man  with  eye  glasses  and  a row  of 
shiny  teeth.  Every  few  minutes  he  would 
jump  up  from  his  chair  and  practice  pitch- 
ing his  hat  into  a ring  in  the  center  of 
which  were  printed  the  figures  1916.  He 
was  so  skillful  that  his  hat  landed  in  the 
exact  center  every  time. 

"You  do  that  fine,  Teddy,”  shouted  a 
banqueter  with  a gray  moustache  and  a 
diamond  scepter  with  which  he  whacked 
the  servants  to  make  them  step  lively. 

“You  and  I are  practical  men,  Judge 
Gary,”  replied  the  stout  man  with  the 
glasses  and  teeth.  "We  can  understand 
each  other  and  work  together  if  it  is  neces- 
sary." 

The  banquet  seemed  to  be  breaking  up 
then,  and  Alice  didn’t  know  exactly  where 
to  go.  She  finally  decided  to  follow  Teddy 
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because  all  the  others  were  getting  into 
solid-gold  automobiles.  Teddy  began  to 
run  as  soon  as  he  was  outside  the  gate  and 
Alice  pattered  after  him.  He  heard  her 
and  stopped  and  kindly  took  her  hand,  and 
then  they  ran  again  as  fast  as  they  could. 

"Wh-wh-what’s  the  hurry,  Mr.  Teddy,” 
pleaded  Alice.  “Wh-wliy  do  we  run  so?” 

“I  have  a reputation  for  strenuousness  to 
live  up  to,”  panted  Teddy.  “I  have  to  do 
everything  on  the  gallop  and  gritting  my 
teeth.  It’s  an  awful  bore.  I wish  I’d  never 
started  it.  Last  year  I was  simply  driven 
to  South  America,  a beast  of  a place,  I 
assure  you,  where  I was  bitten  and  stung 
and  chewed  by  every  kind  of  bug  and  snake 
known  to  science,  and  all  I could  discover 
to  astonish  people  with  was  a silly  river 
that  only  ran  uphill.  Now  I've  got  to  dis- 


cover something  new.  I haven’t  discovered 
anything  this  year.  Hurryl  We’re  going 
to  the  West  Indies.” 

Sooner  than  Alice  would  have  expected 
and  without  getting  on  any  steamer  they 
found  themselves  on  a tropica!  beach. 
Near  them  on  a log  was  perched  a bird 
with  corrugated  jaws  in  which  it  was  crack- 
ing something, 

"Why,  it’s  eating  nuts,”  said  Alice. 

“It'll  have  to  do,”  said  Teddy  with  a 
sigh.  “It’s  getting  too  much  of  a bore 
hunting  up  faunal  novelties.  I’ll  discover 
this  bird.  I don’t  believe  the  voters  ever 
heard  of  such  a fowl.  But  something  tells 
me  I’ll  be  joked  about  it.”  The  bird  winked 
at  Alice  but  said  nothing. 

“Shall  we  go  back  now?"  asked  Alice. 

"Wait,"  said  Teddy,  seriously.  “There’s 
one  more  thing. 
I want  to  tell 
you  that  I am 
ready  to  be  a 
candidate  again 
if  the  country 
demands  me,  but 
I make  one  con- 
dition. The  coun- 
try must  be  in  a 
heroic  mood.” 

“It  would  have 
to  be,  of  course," 
said  Alice,  trying 
to  think  of  some- 
thing polite. 

“Tut.  Tut.  I 
can  furnish  the 
mood  and  the 
heroism  too,” 
said  Teddy  gruff- 
ly. "Enough  for 
the  whole  coun- 
try. Come.  Let’s 
take  a w a 1 k.” 
They  strolled  up 
the  beach  a short 
distance.  A brass 
jug  was  half 
buried  in  the 
sand  at  high-tide 
mark.  Alice  was 
the  first  to  see  it. 

"That's  like  the 
jug  the  fisherman 
found  in  the 
Arabian  Nights 
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and  opened  it 
and  a genie  came 
out  of  it,”  she 
cried. 

Teddy  gave  the 
jug  a kick.  SThe 
stopper  fell*  off 
and  a thick 
smoke  poured 
out.  The  smoke 
rapidly  took  the 
shape  of  a man's 
head  with  a judi- 
cial expression 
and  a heard 
p a rt  e d in  the 
middle.  Teddy 
staggered  back 
against  Alice  and 
seemed  about  to 
faint. 

"That  face!”  he 
groaned.  “It  is 
my  rock  ahead. 

I’ve  dreamed  of 
it  every  night  for 
a year.  Take  me 
away.” 

“Can’t  we  go 
some  place  where 
things  are  more 
natural?"  said 
Alice. 

“Yes.  Take  me 
hack  to  the  old 
farmhouse,”  begged  Teddy.  ”1  want  to  go 
home."  They  turned  their  backs  on  the 
beach  and  Alice  was  not  surprised  when  a 
journey  through  the  jungle  brought  them 
into  a country  lane  in  the  United  States. 
Teddy  was  very  weak  and  forlorn  and 
ragged,  as  Alice  noticed  now.  He  saw  her 
looking  at  his  broken  shoes.  "Four  years 
without  any  official  position,”  he  whimpered 
pathetically.  “No  public  office.  Nothing." 

“You  must  take  courage.  They'll  be 
glad  to  see  you  at  home,"  said  Alice.  “See 
there’s  the  farmhouse  just  ahead.” 

Teddy  broke  into  a run.  When  they  got 
to  the  farmhouse  he  stopped  and  leaned 
against  the  fence.  A moose,  which  some- 
how had  followed  them,  lingered  some  dis- 
tance away.  They  could  see  into  the 
kitchen  where  a motherly  old  woman  was 
just  putting  the  icing  on  a beautiful  layer 
cake  which  was  labeled  1916.  Teddy  shed 


Will  the  Rope  Hold? 

tears  and  his  mouth  watered  for  the  cake. 

"It’s  mother.”  he  sobbed. 

"Now  everything  will  be  comfortable,” 
said  Alice  cheerily.  “Let’s  go  right  in." 
But  when  Alice  entered  the  house  she  saw 
that  Teddy  remained  out  under  the  apple 
tree  and  was  acting  like  a ’it tie  boy.  The 
old  lady  showed  motherly  tenderness  for 
Teddy  but  his  father,  the  Old  Guard,  as 
he  introduced  himself  to  Alice,  was  a stern 
old  gentleman. 

“That  boy,”  he  said  to  her  severely,  “can 
never  come  back  here  unless  it  is  to  take 
a hoe  and  work  in  the  field  to  raise  votes 
for  somebody  else.  Four  years  ago  he  tried 
to  burn  the  house  down  and  ran  away  with 
a Bull  Moose  circus.  Now  he  thinks  he 
can  come  home  and  manage  the  farm  again. 
No,  my  dear  child.  I’ll  show  you  a boy. 
What  do  you  think  of  that  for  a promising 
little  fellow?"  The  Old  Guard  took  Alice 
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to  a window  and  showed  her  a little  chap 
with  a sailor  hat  and  a beard  parted  in  the 
middle  standing  under  the  apple 
tree  directly  beneath  a big  pippin 
marked  1916.  Teddy  and  two 
other  boys  were  in  the  tree  trying 
to  reach  the  apple. 

"He’s  waiting  for  the  apple  to 
drop,  isn’t  he?"  exclaimed  Alice. 

’’Hush,”  said  the  Old  Guard, 
with  a waggish  smile.  “Nobody 
is  supposed  to  know  what  is  in  his 
mind — but  of  course  everybody 
does.  Isn’t  he  a cautious  little 
fellow?  Look  at  him  now.”  The 
boy  with  the  beard  was  now  sitting 
on  a bench  looking  anxiously  into 
space  while  a large  nomination  bee 
buzzed  around  Ms  head.  “He 
never  says  a word,"  continued  the 
Old  Guard  with  a paternal  smile. 

"Look  at  that  wicked  little  Teddy 
trying  to  make  him  speak.  But 
he  can’t  do  it.” 

The  boy  with  the  beard  slowly 
resolved  himself  into  a sphinx  and 
Teddy  began  throwing  at  him 
bricks  marked  “Unheroic”  and 
“Pussy-footer,”  but  without  mak- 
ing him  turn  his  head.  The  Old 


Guard  took  a basket  and  a garden 
hat  and  invited  Alice  to  come  with 
him  for  mushrooms.  In  the  pas- 
ture they  found  a fine  large  speci- 
men growing.  It  had  a judicial 
head  with  a familiar  parted  beard. 
“Is  that  a toadstool  or  a mush- 
room?” mused  the  Old  Guard 
abstractedly. 

“Oh  dear,”  said  Alice  to  herself. 
“Here's  everything  all  unnatural 
and  nonsensical  again.”  She  went 
back  to  the  house  with  the  Old 
Guard  and  there,  sure  enough,  the 
nice  old  lady  was  changed  into  an 
elephant.  The  little  boy  with  the 
parted  beard  had  grown  up  and 
was  a very  secretive  man.  The 
elephant  was  always  trying  to 
make  friends  with  him  but  the 
man  with  the  beard  would  shrink 
away  to  the  edge  of  the  sofa  and 
keep  his  thoughts  to  himself.  A 
young  lady  named  Miss  Nomina- 
tion, who  was  the  elephant's 
daughter,  actually  made  love  to 
the  man  with  the  beard,  who  was  called 
Judge  Hughes,  but  the  judge  acted  freez- 
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ingly,  and  kept  edging  away  from  her. 

Alice  got  quite  impatient  with  him,  be- 
cause it  was  obvious  to  her  that  the  judge 
was  perfectly  willing  to  have  Miss  Nomina- 
tion, only  he  wouldn’t  come  out  and  say  so. 
Miss  Nomination  got  so  wearied  with  his 
coyness  that  she  sat  in  the  ham- 
mock on  the  porch  and  let  Teddy 
sit  in  it  with  her  and  hold  her 
hand.  This  seemed  to  rouse  the 
judge  and  he  and  the  elephant 
talked  business  while  Teddy 
thought  he  was  making  himself 
solid. 

"You  stay  with  us,  sissy/’  the 
Old  Guard  advised  Alice.  “Don't 
run  off  with  that  Teddy.  Circus 
days  are  here  and  he’ll  be  getting 
wayward  again.  Just  look  out  in 
the  road  there  now.”  Alice  looked 
and  saw  Teddy  marching  away.  A 
signpost  pointed  “To  Chicago.” 

Teddy  was  loaded  down  with  a 
heap  of  bundles  marked  “Mili- 
tarism,” “Ambition,”  “Third  Term,” 

“Big  Stick,”  and  others. 

“He’ll  never  get  there,”  said  the 
Old  Guard.  “You  come  with  us 
on  the  train.” 

“Will  we  see  the  donkey  with 
the  silk  hat  and  the  nice  gentle- 
man with  the  thin  face?”  asked 
Alice  innocently.  She  was  dread- 


fully embarrassed  immediately  by 
perceiving  in  the  expression  on 
the  Old  Guard's  countenance  that 
she  had  said  something  frightfully 
improper,  but  suddenly  the  Old 
Guard  turned  and  pointed  to  the 
road. 

“Look  what  that  wicked  boy  has 
done  to  his  mother,”  he  cried  in 
anguish.  Alice  could  not  restrain 
an  exclamation  of  horror.  The 
elephant  was  walking  past  split 
in  halves.  The  two  halves  couldn't 
decide  to  take  the  same  turning 
and  there  was  a tug  of  war  when 
the  trunk  caught  hold  of  the  tail 
and  tried  to  draw  it  back.  In  an- 
other moment  Teddy  mounted  on 
the  rear  half  and  the  front  end  of 
the  elephant  turned  and  begged 
him  to  be  reasonable.  The  Old 
Guard  wept  as  he  and  Alice  got  on 
the  Hughes-Fairbanks  train  to  go 
to  Chicago. 

“You  must  control  yourself,”  Alice  urged. 
“Whatever  happens,”  said  the  Old  Guard, 
mopping  his  eyes,  “Whatever  happens  you 
must  keep  cool  in  Chicago.  Everything  de- 
pends just  now  on  keeping  cool.” 
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“If  Judge  Hughes  is  there  he  will  keep 
everybody  cool,  won’t  he?”  asked  Alice. 

“Nobody  knows  what  is  in  the  judge’s 
mind,"  said  the  Old  Guard,  recovering  his 
spirits  and  winking  at  Alice.  “Here  we  are 
at  Chicago.  Let’s  get  off." 

Alice  walked  out  of  the  train  shed  hold- 
ing the  Old  Guard’s  hand  trustingly,  but 
no  sooner  were  they  in  the  street  than  there 
was  a furious  clatter  of  hoofs  and  a loose 
bull  moose  dashed  through  the  crowd. 
Then  came  a volley  of  shots  and  whoops 
and  Teddy  rushed  up,  dancing  around  the 
elephant  and  trying  to  stampede  her.  In 
a panic  the  Old  Guard  dropped  Alice’s 
hand  and  clambered  up  on  a judge’s  bench 
where  Judge  Hughes  was  sitting  and  pre- 
tending not  to  be  noticing  the  riot  in  the 
street. 

Alice  ran  for  the  open  country  as  fast  as 
she  could. 

"If  that’s  the  circus  then  I don’t  like  it," 
she  said.  “I’m  sorry  for  poor  Teddy."  As 


she  spoke  she  found  herself  passing  a 
graveyard.  A melancholy  man  in  black 
tights  was  standing  by  an  old  grave  talk- 
ing to  a skull  with  moose  horns  on  it. 

“Alas,  poor  Yorick,”  the  man  said,  and 
Alice  at  once  recognized  Hamlet.  A second 
later  she  saw  that  it  was  Teddy. 

“How  did  you  get  here  so  quickly?"  Alice 
asked. 

“I  was  helped,”  said  Teddy  with  a sad 
smile.  “Alas  poor — -what  was  that?”  A 
locomotive  whistle  sounded  near.  Teddy 
dropped  the  skull  and  snatched  up  a bundle 
and  stick.  The  Hughes-Fairbanks  train 
rattled  along  the  track  and  Teddy  scam- 
pered to  catch  on  the  rear  end.  Alice  sat 
down  by  the  roadside  and  began  to  cry 
softly  into  her  handkerchief. 

“People  do  such  unexpected  things  in 
Cartoonland,"  she  wept.  “Here  I am  all 
alone  once  more  and  I don’t  know  where  to 
go." 

"Well,  little  girl,”  said  a cheerful  voice 
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near  her.  "I’m  glad  to  see  you  again.” 
Alice  looked  up  hastily.  It  was  the  kind 
elderly  gentleman  with  whom  she  had  come 
into  Cartoonland. 

“Oh,  have  you  come  back,  sir?”  she  cried 
happily. 

"Come  back!”  said  the  old  gentleman 
scornfully.  “I’ve  never  been  away.  Will 
you  have  a ride?”  The  old  gentleman  was 
seated  on  a box  that  contained,  as  Alice 
read  on  the  label,  the  democratic  conven- 
tion. He  was  driving  a toy  wooden  don- 
key. 

“I'd  be  very  pleased  to,  sir,”  replied  Alice. 
“But  who  are  these  rude  children  follow- 
ing you?”  Some  big-headed  boys  were  tag- 
ging the  old  gentleman  shouting,  “Too 
proud  to  fight,”  “Watchful  waiting,”  and 
"Strict  accountability.” 

"Don’t  pay  any  attention  to  them,”  said 
the  old  gentleman  gruffly.  “They  are  just 
stray  phrases.” 

“Then  why  don't  they  go  home?” 

"They  say  their  home  is  with  me,”  said 
the  old  gentleman  with  a slight  flush.  “Let 
us  change  the  subject  Did  you  hear  of  a 
shooting  star  in  Texas?  I wonder  if  there 
is  any  significance  in  that?  Thomas  A. 
Edison  indorsed  me  anyhow.  That’s  good 
for  at  least  one  vote.”  The  old  gentle- 
man’s thoughts  seemed  to  be  rambling  and 
Alice,  seated  comfortably  on  the  box,  per- 
mitted her  gaze  to  stray  over  the  landscape. 
Suddenly  she  gave  a cry. 

“Those  children,  sir.  Don’t  you  see  them 
under  the  trees?  They  are  abandoned. 


We  must  save  them.”  Alice  jumped  from 
the  box  and  ran  to  a grove  where  two 
babes  were  stretched  on  the  ground  and 
covered  with  fallen  leaves.  One  babe  was 
tagged  “Reduction  in  the  Cost-of-Living 
Plank.”  The  other  wore  a badge  reading, 
"One-Term-Pledge  Plank.”  “We  will  take 
them  with  us  and  give  them  a home,  won't 
we?"  said  Alice  confidently. 

“Leave  them  right  where  they  lie,”  said 
the  old  gentleman  so  heartlessly  that  Alice 
could  not  believe  her  ears.  But  he  turned 
his  back  coldly  on  the  helpless  babes  and 
walked  away. 

“I  want  to  go  home,”  said  Alice,  stamp- 
ing her  foot.  ”1  don’t  want  to  live  in  Car- 
toonland any  longer.”  The  old  gentleman 
looked  at  her  patiently. 

“Cartoonland  is  a state  of  abstract  ideas,” 
explained  the  old  gentleman.  “That’s  why 
I like  it.  Home's  a state  of  consciousness. 
You  are  at  present  in  a state  of  uncon- 
sciousness. If  you  wish  to  be  home  why 
don’t  you  open  your  eyes?” 

Alice  did  as  the  old  gentleman  directed 
and  found  herself  in  her  father’s  armchair 
before  the  fireplace,  just  where  she  was 
when  she  started  her  journey  into  Cartoon- 
land. 

The  paper  with  the  picture  of  the  old 
gentleman  and  the  donkey  still  was  in  her 
hand  and  she  thought  the  donkey  rolled  his 
eye  at  her  in  a friendly  way,  but  the  maid 
came  in  just  then  and  switched  on  the  lights 
and  Alice  saw  that,  of  course,  the  donkey 
was  only  a picture. 
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tact,  and  if  it  moves  in  the  right 
direction  1 will  stand  beside  it  polit- 
ically and  militarily  and  assist  it  in 
every  way.  I am  leaving  as  a sol- 
dier who,  having  failed  to  persuade 
his  comrades,  does  not  turn  against 
them,  but  shoulders  his  rifle  to  fight 
the  enemy.” 

Constantine  today  is  a king  in 
name  only.  The  army  is  wavering 
between  loyalty  to  the  crown  and 
loyalty  to  the  ideals  of  Greece.  As 
for  the  new  cabinet  headed  by  M. 
Kalogeropoulos,  it  is,  as  the  Brook- 
lyn Eagle  points  out,  a mere  puppet 
cabinet,  set  up  by  Constantine  in  a 
last  desperate  effort  to  postpone 
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INCREASING  ODDS 

Ferdinand:  "I  toy,  there's  FIVE  of  them  now,  Mchmedt" 

The  Russian  and  Italian  contingents  have  joined  the  allies  at 
Saloniki. 


THE  rising  tide  of  revolution 
in  Greece  now  threatens  to 
sweep  King  Constantine  from 
his  throne  and  to  plunge  his  coun- 
try into  the  war  on  the  side  of  the 
allies.  Crete  seems  to  be  determin- 
ing the  course  of  the  Greek  king- 
dom, for  it  is  there  that  the  revolu- 
tion has  reached  formidable  propor- 
tions. Venizelos,  a Cretan  by 
birth,  and  the  popular  hero  of  Hel- 
las, is  in  personal  charge  of  the 
movement  there,  the  purpose  of 
which  is,  according  to  his  own 
statements,  purely  national. 

“Circumstances,”  he  said,  “com- 
pel me  to  form  a provisional  gov- 
ernment, not  to  overthrow  the 
Athens  regime  but  to  organize  a 
force  for  the  defense  of  Greek 
Macedonia,  that  being  the  only 
means  left  to  preserve  the  unity 
which  has  already  been  harmed  by 
those  who  ceded  Macedonia  to  the 
enemy. 

“The  Athens  regime  remains  in- 
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final  action  as  long  as  possible. 

The  situation  becomes  even  more 
embarrassing  tor  the  Greek  king  by 
reason  of  the  situation  in  Mace- 
donia, where  his  troops  were  forced 
to  surrender  to  the  Germans,  and 
have  been  interned,  together  with 
their  accoutrement,  in  Germany. 
Virtually  they  are  being  held  as 
prisoners  of  war,  a fact  which 
should  compel  Constantine,  were 
he  not  so  vacillating,  to  draw  the 
sword  against  the  central  powers. 
\s  it  is,  his  wavering  has  doubtless 
cost  him  much.  Great  Britain  is 
no  longer  disposed  to  offer  liberal 
terms  for  the  cooperation  of  Greece. 


From  Punch,  © London 

Kaiier:  “So  you,  too.  are  against  met  Remember.  Hinden- 
burg  fights  on  mv  aide." 

King  of  Roumania:  “Yes.  but  Freedom  and  Justice  fight  on 
mine.” 


• L RAVEN. HILL  In  Punch.  * London 
THE  SLUMP  IN  CENTRAL  EUROPE 
Ferdie:  “The  All-Highest  seems  a bit 
below  par." 

Sultan:  "Why  did  we  ever  leave  our 
comfortable  fence?" 

and  Constantine,  it  is  believed,  has 
let  an  opportunity  slip  by.  If  he 
can  still  succeed  in  obtaining  satis- 
factory concessions,  he  may  yet 
manage  to  save  his  throne  by 
throwing  his  country  into  the 
entente  balance. 

Aside  from  the  developments  in 
Greece,  the  operations  in  the 
Dobrudja,  the  southeastern  part  of 
Roumania,  where  the  German-Bul- 
gar  forces  under  General  Macken- 
sen  at  first  claimed  a decisive  vic- 
tory, have  been  of  interest.  This 
victory,  upon  analysis,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  very  important, 
and  Germany’s  one  drive  in  the  en- 
tire European  field  of  warfare 
seems  to  have  been  brought  to  a 
stop. 

The  departure  of  Venizelos  for 
Crete,  according  to  the  Philadelphia 

Press,  now  makes  it  imperative  for 
King  Constantine  to  choose  swiftly 
between  intervention  on  the  side  of 
the  allies  or  the  loss  of  his  throne. 
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“Fighting  with  the  Bulgars  against  the  Turks  I lost  my  brother;  my  son  fell  fighting 
with  the  Greeks  against  Bulgaria,  but  only  when  the  Germans  came  here  were  my  wife 
and  grandchildren  killed.” 
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"Venizelos,”  says  this  newspaper,  "has 
the  public  ear  and  the  public  confidence. 
Events  have  proved  the  wisdom  of  his  dis- 
regarded advice.  He  is  the  one  man  the 
revolution — already  grown  to  formidable 
proportions — needs  to  give  shape  to  its 
purpose  and  authority  to  its  acts. 

"Since  the  German  guarantees  to  Greece 
were  violated  by  the  Bulgarian  occupation 
of  Seres,  Drama  and  Kavala  the  royalist 
party — always  favorable  to  the  Teuton  side 
— has  found  itself  in  a curious  predicament. 
Popular  indignation  at  the  Bulgarian  seiz- 
ures has  been  too  strong  to  be  ignored.  The 
king  and  his  makeshift  cabinet  now  declare 


themselves  willing  to  declare  war,  but  ask 
for  terms  from  the  allies.  They  may  be 
sincere  in  this  or  they  may  only  be  playing 
for  time,  hoping  against  hope  that  a great 
German  victory  in  tile  Balkans  will  change 
the  aspect  of  things.  At  all  events,  the  allied 
powers  refuse  to  treat  with  them  until  a 
cabinet  truly  representative  of  the  popular 
will  be  formed. 

"Meantime  the  indignation  of  the  Greek 
people  has  found  vent  in  a number  of  revolu- 
tionary movements  on  a number  of  the 
Greek  islands  and  chiefly  at  Saloniki,  where 
a national  defense  committee  has  been 
formed  with  the  object  of  bringing  about 
war  with  the  Bul- 
gars  and  has  al- 
ready assumed 
the  functions  of 
government 
in  Greek  Mace- 
donia. Venizelos 
will  probably  go 
to  Saloniki  to 
place  himself  at 
the  head  of  the 
revolt  It  is  said 
that  he  does  not 
propose  to  bring 
about  the  dc- 
thronement 
of  King  Constan- 
tine, but  to  issue 
a manifesto  pro- 
claiming the 
wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple and  calling 
for  a general 
mobilization.  The 
king  will  be  given 
t h e opportunity 
of  joining  the 
movement.  It  is 
difficult  to  see 
how  he  can  refuse 
and  still  continue 
to  be  the  mon- 
arch  of  the 
Greeks.” 

The  outlook  in 
Greece,  says  the 
Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  m u s t be 
actually  distres- 
sing to  t h o s e 
Greeks  who  have 


WILLY  SmSOISKY  lc  Bit  Muslele.  Vienna 

THE  LAST  RESERVES 
Nikita:  “Extra!  Great  victory  in  Montenegro!" 
Peter:  “Extra ! Great  victory  in  Serbia!" 
Albert:  "Extra!  Great  victory  in  Belgium!" 
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been  hopeful  of 
Greek  aggran- 
dizement, for,  in- 
stead of  realizing 
a greater  Greece, 
they  see  their  na- 
tion rapidly 
dwindling.  The 
Plain  Dealer  pro- 
ceeds: 

"The  kingdom 
of  Greece,  what 
little  of  it  still  re- 
mains under  the 
nominal  control 
of  the  Athens 
government, 
is  drifting  toward 
anarchy.  Even  in 
the  capital,  where 
the  power  of  the 
government 
is  greatest,  revo- 
lutionary prop- 
aganda and  prep- 
arations go  un- 
punished. Out- 
side of  Athens, 
except  in  some  of 
the  more  popu- 
lous regions  of 
the  Mo  re  a.  the 
government  is  lit- 
tle more  than  a 
shadow. 

“The  army  is  of 
divided  and 
doubtful  allegiance.  King  Constantine’s 
military  popularity  gained  in  the  Balkan 
wars  has  steadily  waned  during  the  past 
year,  but  there  is  still  an  element  which  re- 
mains faithful.  How  far  front  unanimous 
the  army  is  may  be  gathered  from  the  recent 
action  of  General  Zimhrakakis  at  Saloniki. 
Disregarding  his  government,  the  general 
first  paraded  his  enthusiastic  soldiers  and 
then  led  them  forth  with  the  avowed  inten- 
tion of  proceeding  against  the  Bulgarians. 

"The  whole  island  of  Crete  is  in  revolt  and 
refuses  to  recognize  the  Athens  govern- 
ment. In  that  part  of  the  Epirus  which  has 
not  already  been  occupied  by  Italian  troops 
the  Greeks  have  issued  what  amounts  to  a 
declaration  of  independence,  and  similar 
action  is  threatened  in  other  outlying  dis- 
tricts. 


He  Would  have  Been  More 


I.  f BOSCOVITE  in  Ntbtlipalftr.  Zurich 

ROUMAN1A 

Than  a Descendant  of  Adam  if  He  had  Resisted  the 
Temptation  (Bukowma) 

"Almost  all  the  continental  territory  won 
by  Greece  in  the  two  Balkan  wars  is  now 
either  held  by  the  Bulgars  or  in  possession 
of  the  allies.  Nearly  all  the  large  Greek 
islands,  including  Corfu,  Thasos,  Lemnos 
and  Samos,  are  held  by  the  French  and 
British. 

"It  is  certain  that  a change  must  come 
soon.  Intelligent  and  patriotic  Greeks  will 
strive  to  find  some  way  to  reunite  and  re- 
habilitate the  fatherland.  At  present  the 
only  apparent  hope  is  the  bitter  and  costly 
and  doubtful  remedy  of  war.” 

The  one  clear  voice  in  Greece,  according 
lo  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  is  that  of  Venizelos, 
."Whose  courage  has  been  matched  by  his 
deliberation.”  To  quote  from  this  news- 
paper: 

"He  has  not  yet  abandoned  the  hope  that 
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From  Hellas,  Athens 

Czar  Nicholas  Finds  the  Little  Bulgar  Czar  an 
Ungrateful  Pupil 


From  Hellas,  Athens 

Venizelos,  the  Grecian  Tower  of  Strength 


From  Hellas.  Athens 


The  Friends  of  Peace:  "We  cultivate  and  irrigate  this  tree,  but  instead  of  bringing 
forth  leaves  and  flowers,  it  bears  only  swords  and  revolvers.” 

Three  cartoons  by  G.  Anaitaeiadea,  interpreting  the  Greek  viewpoint 
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Constantine  and  the  government  in  office 
can  be  induced  by  reason  to  take  the  only 
logical  course  and  join  the  entente.  He  has 
but  to  say  the  word  and  all  Greece  will  be 
plunged  into  revolution.  ‘I  must  wait  a 
brief  time  yet,'  he  says.  'If  the  king  will 
not  hear  the  voice  of  the  people,  we  must 
ourselves  devise  what  it  is  best  to  do.' 

“Venizelos  has  the  one  definite  policy  that 
holds  out  any  hope  for  Greece.  It  is  well 
supported  by  arguments.  Quite  aside  from 
the  moral  obligation  to  uphold  the  treaty 
with  Serbia,  Greece  is  shown  to  have  but 
one  logical  course  of  action  left.  Neutrality 
has  inflicted  war’s  cost  and  horrors  upon 
her;  her  soil  has  been  invaded;  the  army, 
after  ten  months  of  mobilization,  is  now 
broken  in  spirit  and  beaten  without  gaining 
a single  advantage. 

"An  entire  Greek  army  corps  is  held 
prisoner  in  Germany,  while  the  cities  held 
by  Bulgaria  are  equivalent  to  an  indemnity 
of  $40,000,000. 

“Should  Greece  remain  'neutral'  as  here- 
tofore, Venizelos  shows  that  she  will  pay 
even  more  dearly,  no  matter  which  side 
wins.” 


BRItiKlRHOFF  in  ntw  York  fvro/og  Mail 


The  Narrowing  Path 


HELLAS'  SACRIFICE 


From  Lull'S*  Sljeffrr,  © Berlin 


Voice  from  Olympus:  “Hurry  up,  Venizelos,  or  something  might  happen  to 

prevent  it.  You  know  what  happened  to  a certain  Iphigenie.” 
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Col.  Lucius  D.  Whiffletrec  Reviews  ihe  Early  Organization  and  Honorable 
History  Covering  Thirty  Years 


“TTAVENT  I got  a clean  white  shirt? 

I|  Didn’t  my  laundry  come  home  yet? 

Where  are  my  pearl  sleeve  buttons? 
Say,  don’t  I smell  cabbage  cooking  in  this 
house?” 

“Well.  John,  as  long  as  you  wasn’t  going 
to  he  here  for  dinner  tonight  mother  and  I 
thought  we’d  like  a boiled  dinner.  Here’s 
your  shirt  laid  out  for  you  on  the  bed,  and 
I had  your  clothes  pressed.  The  tailor  just 


brought  them.  See,  here  they  are,  Dear.” 
The  last  skirmish,  while  the  taxicab  waits 
at  the  door,  is  the  search  for  John’s  gray 
silk  muffler,  needed  to  protect  his  immacu- 
late white  linen  from  the  rub-off  of 
his  overcoat  collar.  The  banquet 
season  has  begun  and  from  now 
on  t he  calendar  is  punctured  with 
gatherings  brought  together  by 
every  kind  of  association.  Busi- 
ness dinners,  lodge  dinners, 
old-home-state  reunions,  tes- 
timonials, any  old  kind  of 
an  excuse,  in  fact,  for  a 
night  out. 

Next  in  importance  to 
the  guests  who  sit  at  the 
head  table  are  those  mem- 
bers of  the  reception  com- 
mittee who  meet  the  6:12 
train  to  escort  the  chief 
speaker  to  the  banquet  hall,  and  are 
permitted  to  idle  in  the  big  suite  of 
the  hotel  while  the  orator  gets  into 
his  evening  clothes.  There  is  some 
small  glory,  too,  for  the  members  of 
the  committees  on  flowers,  music,  and 
the  printing  of  the  souvenir  menu. 

The  busiest  person  is  the  volunteer 
treasurer  who  spends  the  whole  evening 
counting  and  recounting  heads  in  an 
effort  to  locate  the  two 
persons  who  have  eluded 
settlement.  No  dinner 
ever  gets  under  way,  offi- 
cially. until  the  photog- 
rapher, on  a high  steplad- 
der,  has  asked  everybody 
to  be  quiet,  and  not 
smoke  and  to  “please  look 
this  way.”  Later,  when  he  returns  with  a 
wet  proof  everyone  marvels,  first  at  the 
speed  with  which  the  photo  was  executed, 
and  next  with  the  distortion  of  his  own 
classic  features. 

Of  course  everybody  has  to  order  a pic- 
ture, though  with  the  exception  of  the 
group  at  the  speakers’  table,  the  banqueters 
present  only  a dreary  array  of  white  shirt- 
fronts,  and  are  all  out  of  focus. 
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The  dinner,  opened  with  prayer  and 
clams,  proceeds  leisurely  on  its  way  through 
the  stereotyped  courses;  a very  mock, 
mock-turtle  soup,  fish,  tornado  of  beef, 
sherbet,  squab  or  chicken,  lettuce  and  to- 
mato salad,  ice  cream,  cheese,  coffee  and 
cigars.  At  certain  few  tables  there  is  a 
prodigal  waste  of  wine;  at  others  a veritable 
famine. 

‘'Unaccustomed,"  as  he  is  to  speech  mak- 
ing, the  toastmaster  launches  himself  into 
an  hour  of  introduction  and  anecdote. 
Some  of  the  speakers  are  chagrined  at  the 
toastmaster's  memory  and  begin  fidget- 
ing as  they  edit  in  advance  the  speeches 
bottled  up  within  them.  Coming  to 
the  first  hurdle,  the  toastmaster  fa- 
cetiously presents  Col.  Lucius  D. 
Whiffletree,  president  emeritus,  who 
reviews  the  early  organiza- 
tion and  honorable  history 
covering  thirty  years. 

Covering  the  embarrass- 
ment of  cutting  short  the 
colonel's  speech,  telegrams 
are  read  from  the  bright  par- 
ticular stars  of  the  society, 
who  regret  their  inability  to 
be  present  on  this  auspicious 
occasion  and  who  are  with  the 
dear  old  boys  in  spirit  if  not  in 
person.  (Cheers!) 

The  senator  who  has  torn  himself 
from  the  busy  forum  of  Washington 
bursts  forth  in  a blaze  of  oratory  as 
he  offers  solution  of  all  the  national  is- 
sues. The  orchestra  is  a bit  late  on  pick- 
ing up  “Hail I the  Conquering  Hero 
Comes,”  but  gets  started  in  time  to  spoil 
the  senator's  opening  sure-fire  anecdote. 
Full  twenty  minutes  is  consumed  in  prov- 
ing that  the  administration  is  wrong  in 
its  plans  for  the  commercial  opening  of 
Alaska.  Anyway,  the  sum  sounds  like 
stage  money  and  Alaska  seems  to  be  a 
long  way  off. 

As  relief  for  the  "heavy  stuff," 
William  Gumbo,  famous  locally  as  an 
entertainer,  is  quickly  introduced. 

He  breaks  right  into  a string  of  stories 


which  he  has  been  collecting  for  a whole 
year.  Some  of  the  people  have  heard  some 
of  the  stories  some  of- the  time,  but  not  all 
of  the  people  have  heard  all  of  the  stories 
all  of  the  time,  so  Gumbo  registers  his 
usual  bull’s-eye  hit.  He  goes  so  strong 
that  he  has  to  be  reminded  that  the  hour 
is  growing  late  and  eight  more  speakers 
are  yet  to  come. 

The  next  speaker  recites  his  pleasure  “in 
being  with  you  tonight,”  and  sits  down  to 
thunderous  applause  led  by  a party  at  a 
distant  table  which  seems  to  be  providing 
its  own  entertainment.  Those  guests  who 
only  have  a choice  between  the  “eleven 


When  the  Guest!)  Break  into  General  Singing  of 
Little  Old  Red  Shawl  My  Mother  Wore" 
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The  Busiest  Person  Is  the 
Volunteer  Treasurer 


two"  and  the  “two  eleven”  trains  begin  to  break  away  at 
this  point.  To  save  the  dinner  and  cover  their  getaway 
the  toastmaster  calls  upon  the  quartette  to  sing. 

The  dark-horse  unknown  speaker,  sandwiched  in  at  the 
tail-end  of  the  program,  makes  a hit  with  the  few  who  are 
awake  to  listen  and  who  lambast  the  committee  because  he 
was  placed  so  far  down  the  list. 

Control  of  the  dinner  is  lost  beyond  recall  when  the 
guests  break  into  general  singing  of  "The  Little  Old  Red 
Shawl  My  Mother  Wore.”  When  the  little  old  red  shawl 
is  worn  threadbare  voices  are  raised  to  prove  that  "There’s 
a hole,  there’s  a hole,  there’s  a hole  in  the  bottom  of  the 
seal”  The  retail  druggist  tenor  leads  in  singing  "Silver 
Threads  among  the  Gold,”  and  George  Griggs,  bass,  rises 
to  declare  in  song  that  "He  wants  what  he  wants,  when  he 
WANTS  it!” 

After  the  singing  several  times  of  the  same  verse  of 
"Always  fair  weather,”  the  toastmaster  makes  a frantic 
effort  for  order  so  that  the  usual  resolutions  of  thanks  may 
be  voted  to  the  committee  and  to  the  honorable  invited 
speakers.  Ash-littered  coffee  cups  topple  over  and  crash 
as  the  banqueters  rise  to  sing  "Should  auld  acquaintance 
be  forgot?”  Then  follows  a rush  to  the  head  table  by  those 
appreciative  guests  who  wish  to  greet  and  congratulate 
those  of  the  speakers  who  remain. 

The  crowd  now  divides  itself  into  two  groups,  those 
who  plan  to  go  home  and  those  determined  to  sit  around 
and  make  a night  of  it.  From  both  parties  there  are  deser- 
tions. Some  who  have  been  loudest  in  their  boasts  of 
not  going  home  slip  a dime  to  the  hat  boy  and  sidle  out 
while  others  who  have  got  their  hats  come  back  to  whis- 
per a word  to  Jim,  and  becoming  the  life  of  the  late  party, 
are  there  for  the  breakfast  of  bacon  and  eggs. 


Gumbo  Registers  His  Usual  Bull's-Eye  Hit 
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The  banquet,  now  over,  is  cold  and  dead 
except  for  the  assessment  to  cover  the  cost 
of  wine  at  the  speakers’  table,  music,  flow- 
ers, and  program. 

An  alert  car  arises  from  a pillow  at  the 
sound  of  the  latchkey  in  the  door.  The 
clock  on  the  mantel  strikes  three.  In  the 
distance  is  heard  the  grinding  hum  of  a 
taxi. 

“Is  that  you,  John?  What  kind  of  a 
time  did  you  have?" 

“Rotten  I The  most  awful  thing ” 

“Did  your  speech  go  well?” 

“If  I do  say  it,  Lottie,  my  speech  saved 
the  dinner.” 

“What  did  you  have  to  cat?  Was  it  a 
good  dinner?” 

John  tosses  out  the  highly  decorated 
menu  and  turns  up  the  gas. 

Lottie  studies  it  with  professional  inter- 
est. “It  looks  like  an  awfully  good  dinner." 

“They  all  look  good  in  type.” 

“Men  certainly  do  have  good  times,” 
sighs  Lottie  wistfully. 

“Good  time,”  snorts  John,  “you  don’t 
think  I went  for  a good  time,  do  you?" 

No  man  really  knows  why  he  goes  to  a 
banquet. 


Friend  Wife  Stays  Home  and  Reads  a Magaaine 


“Unaccustomed”  as  He  Is  to  Speechmaking,  the  Toastmaster  Launches  Himself  into  an 

Hour  of  Introduction 
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OF  the  many  artists  who  are 
so  bravely  fighting  at  the 
front  today  Mathurin  Mehcut 
ranks  among  the  best.  And  I am 
happy  indeed  to  have  the  privilege 
of  introducing  him.  as  I have  been 
most  favorably  impressed  by  his 
fine  work. 

A fighting  artist!  Alas,  the 
term  brings  hack  the  memory  ol 
many  another  brilliant  artist  who 
also  fought — and  fell,  facing  the 
enemy.  How  many  noble  young 
lives  have  been  reaped  in  the  full- 
ness of  their  power!  How  many 
splendid  dreams  that  would  in 
some  manner  or  other  have  taken 
form  to  the  glory  of  the  present 
generation,  have  been  destroyed 
forever! 

Some  day  a golden  book  will  ap- 
pear— rather  too  voluminous,  per- 
haps— in  the  pages  of  which  all 
these  names  shall  be  immortalized, 
a book  without  counterpart  in  the 
past,  and  unique  in  the  history  of 
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mankind;  a golden  book  to 
whose  blood-stained  pages  sorrow- 
ing France  shall  never  turn  but  with 
a thrill  of  anguish  and  of  pride;  a 
golden  book  comprising  the  best 
work  of  our  fighting  artists. 

When  on  August  1,  1914,  the 
mobilization  order  was  issued 
Meheut  was  traveling  in  the  Far 
East  at  the  expense  of  a patron 
who  had  admired  especially  his 
studies  in  submarine  plant  and 
animal  life  exhibited  a year  before. 
The  call  to  the  colors  reached  him 
somewhere  on  the  broad  Pacific, 
but  he  was  not  too  far  away  to 
respond.  Hastily  packing  his 
sketches  of  the  primitive  fairy  life 
of  Neptune's  dream  garden,  he 
booked  passage  on  the  first  home- 
ward-bound steamship,  miracu- 
lously escaping  the  German  sea- 
raider  "Emden." 

By  the  beginning  of  October, 
Sergeant  Meheut  was  in  the  front 
trench  of  the  battle  line,  where  his 
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dash  and  courage  soon  earned  for  him  a 
sub-lieutenant’s  commission.  What  a con- 
trast he  must  have  found  here!  After  the 
eternal  summer  of  the  South  Seas,  after  the 
perfume  of  the  flower-bordered  islands,  to 
take  up  the  routine  of  a soldier’s  life  in  the 
muddy  trenches  under  the  cold  winter  stars, 
and  in  the  shadows  of  the  tragic  forest  of 
Argonnel  But  his  artist’s  soul  is  still 
dreaming,  while  the  spirit  of  victory  calls 
him  on,  to  crown  him  after  the  final  tri- 
umph with  a double  laurel. 

In  the  vivid  water  colors  and  cursory 
sketches  done  by  Meheut  on  the  very  firing 
line  the  heart  and  temperament  of  the 


lence  the  interpreter  of  life  in  the  trenches, 
a life  which  has  an  infinite  variety,  which 
has  its  humor  and  pathos  even  in  its  ap- 
parent monotony. 

It  is  to  such  original  sources  rather  than 
to  the  official  chromolithographs  that  the 
future  historian  must  go  for  documentary 
evidence  that  will  inspire  an  enlightened 
humanity  with  lasting  horror  of  the  hideous 
butchery,  the  misery  and  suffering  of  the 
present  war.  Our  fighting  artists,  unlike 
the  earlier  war  painters,  servile  to  the 
orders  of  crowned  masters,  are  painting 
war  as  it  is,  and  not  glossed  over  with  a 
veneer  of  epic  grandeur  intended  only  to 
deceive  the  people  and  to  flatter 
kings. 

Sometimes,  no  doubt,  during  the 
long  wakeful  night,  Mehcut's 
fancy  has  carried  him  back  to  the 
far-away  shores,  to  the  waving 
palms  and  coral  reefs  where  every- 
thing was  peace,  blue  skies,  and 
azure  seas — or  perhaps,  too.  to 


artist  arc 
clearly  revealed 
despite  the  hasty  exe- 
cution. Always  the  throb  «»f 
life  is  expressed,  though  in 
the  simplest  manner,  while  the 
frank  representation  of  men  ami 
arms  reveals  an  artist  tliorntighh 
in  hive  with  truth. 

Meheut,  with  his  gilts  of  keen  ob- 
servation. wide-awake  curiosity,  and  ' 
quick  perception  gilts  supported  by  solid 
technique  and  surprising  virtuosity — seems 
hy  nature  designated  to  become  par  cxccl- 


From  L 'Illustration,  Paris 

Played  Out 
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From  L' Illustration,  Paris 
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1 — A Hasty  Toilette.  2 — Skyrockets.  3 — A “Bleu”  in  His  Cave.  4 — The  Outpost 
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From  L'lllustralioa.  Paris 

Rain 


some  Japanese  tea  house  on  a wooded  isle 
where  only  the  tinkle  of  the  samosen  dis- 
turbs one’s  dreams.  Such  fancies,  how- 
ever, have  not  ruffled  the  soul  of  the  artist 
who  has  simply  done  his  duty  as  a loyal 
Frenchman,  and  shared  the  hardships  of 
his  dear  poilus.  Forgotten  are  the  nights 
under  the  Southern  Cross  in  the  present 
troglodyte  existence  on  the  shell-plowed 
plains  of  Artois,  at  Rochincourt,  or  in  the 
half  denuded  forests  of  Grurie  and  Argonne. 

“It  is,”  he  wrote  me  from  the  latter 
place,  "the  least  that  I can  do,  as  a token 
of  my  love  and  admiration  for  the  brave 
boys,  my  compatriots,  to  try  to  fix  on  the 
pages  of  my  sketchbook  their  familiar  ex- 
pressions, their  attitudes  at  work  or  at  play. 
And  their  every  action,  I might  say,  is 
heroic.  Even  when  they  are  not  fighting, 
even  in  the  utter  abandon  of  fatigue,  there 
is  revealed  in  them  a noble  patience  born 
of  indomitable  hope,  which  may  be  a pas- 
sive, but  none  the  less  inspiring  form  of 
bravery. 

"I  should  be  very  happy  if  these  poor 
pages  which  I have  drawn  with  the  best 
that  is  in  me  and  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
escaped  destruction,  and  the  pictures  of 
my  stout  soldiers,  ready  to  go  on  to  the  end, 
were  saved  for  future  generations.  . . . 
I love  my  life,  but  if  it  is  my  fate  to  die 
among  these  men,  I shall  at  least  have  had 
the  satisfaction  of  having  tried  to  deserve 
such  a death.” 

"Mes  braves  poilus  I"  IIow  often  has  his 
pen  repeated  these  words  with  touching  ad- 


miration and  brotherly  tenderness!  Judge 
also  of  his  spirit  from  the  following  short 
excerpts  from  a letter  to  his  wife,  describ- 
ing to  her  his  baptism  of  fire. 

"At  this  moment  the  Boches  have  found 
the  range  of  our  open  trenches  and  are 
showering  us  with  shells.  It  is  a benedic- 
tion! Luckily  most  of  the  shells  explode 
above  our  heads.  The  men  throw  them- 
selves down  on  the  earth.  Some  thugh; 
some  swear.  The  lookout  remains  immov- 
able at  his  post.  I admire  him  very  much, 
and  his  image  is  graven  on  my  memory.  I 
said  ‘adieu’  to  you  many  times,  dear,  then. 
Good  God  I Why  did  we  not  go  crazy,  or 
at  least  lose  our  senses?  The  earth  shook, 
and  there  was  a confusion  of  noises.  What 
carnage! 

“Day  slowly  dawns  and  the  firing  ceases. 
We  draw  our  breath.  . . . Not  all. 
. . . The  cries  of  the  wounded  arc  heard 
far  away  in  the  stillness.  It  is  dreary,  ter- 
ribly dreary.  Then  comes  work.  We  have 
to  bury  the  dead.  I can  see  them  yet,  some 
horribly  mutilated,  others  as  if  in  peaceful 
sleep.  The  wounded  are  carried  away. 
Wilhelm  has  worked  well,  and  so  have  we. 
Anyhow,  it’s  a good  start.” 

No  comment  can  do  justice  to  the  elo- 
quence of  his  little  sketches,  each  one 
thrilling  with  emotion  and  full  of  sincerity, 
and  worked  out  with  consummate  skill 
down  to  the  minutest  detail.  Here  are  all  the 
little  comedies  and  tragedies  of  life  in  the 
trenches — blankets  stiff  with  ice  or  soaked 
with  rain,  which  the  weary  poilu  drags  over 
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himself;  crude  alarm  signals  within  an 
arm’s  reach  of  the  statuesque  outpost  who 
stands  with  eyes  constantly  fixed  on  the 
enemy,  full  of  mysterious  menace;  tools  of 
work  and  death,  spades,  picks,  shovels,  mine 
fuses,  hand-grenade  throwers,  skyrockets 
with  blood-red  noses  which  soon  shall  carry 
through  the  night  their  fiaming  messages 
of  death  and  destruction;  and  these  poor 
wooden  crosses,  ephemeral  monuments 
hastily  placed  on  mote  hastily  made  graves, 
and  already  bending  with  their  wreaths  of 
flowers  with  not  yet  dry  inscriptions,  to 
the  storm  of  bombardment!  Out  of  all 
these  things  which  in  the  midst  of  general 
destruction  go  to  make  up  the  precarious 
life  of  the  soldier,  Meheut’s  art  has  woven 
little  symphonies,  sometimes  with  a depth 
of  melancholy,  but  more  often  with  a touch 
of  comedy,  and  has  made  every  least  detail 
contribute  to  the  passion  of  the  drama. 

I do  not  know  what  Meheut’s  plans  may 
he  for  the  future  after  the  war  is  ended. 
After  a short  period  of  well-earned  rest,  does 
he  intend  to  return  to  far  away  oriental 
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isles  to  pursue  again  his  first  love,  the  study 
of  enchanted  submarine  gardens,  or  will 
he,  obsessed  by  the  bloody  visions  of  the 
nightmare  through  which  he  has  lived,  and 
inspired  by  the  voluminous  notes  and  data 
he  has  taken  with  pen  and  mind,  condense 
his  experience  into  a few  paintings  that  will 
be  a mighty  synthesis  of  this  strange  war, 
so  void  of  all  eclat,  and  in  which  the  soldier 
often  has  the  appearance  of  a monstrous 
caricature  fighting  in  nephitic  shadows? 

I do  not  know,  but  I hope  he  may  extract 
out  of  his  diversified  sketches,  out  of  his 
striking  impressions,  the  essentials  of  a 
great  work  of  art  that  will  forever  convey 
to  wondering  posterity  a true  image  of  this 
frightful  combat,  heroic  and  atrocious  at 
the  same  time  in  all  its  unforeseen  and  mul- 
tiform aspects.  It  seems  to  me  he  is  the 
man  for  such  a task. 

But,  no  matter  whether  he  lays  down  the 
war  artist's  brush  with  his  poilu's  helmet, 
we  shall  ever  owe  him  a debt  of  gratitude 
for  his  vivid  and  compassionate  sketches  of 
his  beloved  comrades,  the  heroes  of  France. 
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AMONG  the  civilian  “rookies"  on 
the  battleship  "Kentucky"  dur- 
ing her  recent  Atlantic  cruise 
was  Herb  Roth,  of  the  New  York 
World.  Mr.  Roth’s  "small  boat"  ex- 
perience was  something  of  an  asset  on 
the  cruise,  his  "small  boats"  being 
limited,  as  you  might  say,  to  canoes. 

Herb  with  his  pencil  immortalized 
the  professional  members  of  the  crew, 
not  overlooking  the  cook,  the  barber, 
and  the  bosun’s  mate.  Some  of  the 
results  of  his  work  are  reproduced 
herewith  by  courtesy  of  the  New  York 
World. 

When  the  cruise  was  over  Mr.  Roth 
organized  a smoker  for  the  crew. 
Details  of  this  happy  event  are  lack- 
ing. All  we  know  is  that  Herb  re- 
quisitioned the  entire  vaudeville  talent 
of  the  Lambs'  Club  and  lower  Broad- 
way, and  that  a pleasant  time  was  had 
by  all. 
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"Under  there?  That's  the  daughter  of  an  advocate.” 


'Ttne^W^ip  irMes'”@f  LBlllle 

Bv|  Mme.  Bernardini-Sjoesfedf,  Paris. 


I HAD  intended  this  month  to  tell  the 
readers  of  Cartoons  of  the  Parisienne 
during  the  war.  I desired  to  reveal  to 
them  the  life  that  has  blossomed  forth  again 
behind  the  barrier  of  our  brave  poilus,  its 
grace  and  elegance  somewhat  subdued,  it  is 
true,  but  which  among  the  thousand  and  one 
charity  services  has  found  room  for  art  and 
thought,  as  well  as  for  the  soothing  charm 
of  friendly  social  intercourse. 

All,  of  course,  have  loved  ones  in  danger, 
never  absent  from  their  thoughts;  many 
have  sustained  painful  losses,  but  they  make 
it  a point  of  honor  not  to  speak  of  their 
sufferings  and  fears.  If  suddenly  some 
one’s  eyes  seem  to  sparkle  not  quite  nat- 
urally; if  in  the  midst  of  a conversation  a 
friend,  with  a bizarre  little  gesture,  dashes 
something  from  the  corner  of  her  eye,  we 
pretend  not  to  notice  it.  And  then,  the 
feeling  of  being  one  at  heart  with  all  the 
others  on  the  only  point  that  counts  is  a 
delicious  and  sustaining  comfort.  A sim- 
ple, quiet  stoicism  seems  natural  to  all. 

We  have  staked  our  lives  and  hearts  on 


the  card  which  is  about  to  be  turned,  and 
await  the  issue  with  smiling  faces,  the 
women  never  forgetting  to  be  sweet  nor 
the  men  amiable.  The  gravity  of  the  times 
imparts  to  the  fleeting  moment  a hundred- 
fold value.  We  love  one  another  better,  and 
that  explains,  perhaps,  the  mystery  of  our 
happiness.  Then,  too,  the  light  of  victory 
is  at  last  beginning  to  break  through  the 
clouds  so  that  our  hearts  now  beat  with 
pride  and  triumph — emotions  to  which  we 
as  yet  hardly  dare  to  give  expression  lest 
we  tempt  fate  too  far. 

Then,  suddenly,  our  feeling  of  security 
is  assailed  by  doubt.  Into  our  happiness 
comes  pain.  We  are  reminded  that  the 
flood  of  barbarism  against  which  our  be- 
loved heroes  have  opposed  such  an  unbreak- 
able wall,  has  become  worse  even  than  that 
of  Alaric  and  Attila,  of  the  Medes  and 
Assyrians;  worse  because  the  modern  Huns 
have  repudiated  the  Christian  ideal,  while 
the  others  never  knew  it. 

A shock  of  horror  struck  all  France — 
indeed  she  thought  that  she  had  learned 
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the  worst  of  her  enemy — at  the  announce- 
ment in  the  early  days  of  August  of  the 
raids  upon  girls  and  boys,  25,000  of  them, 
carried  out  by  the  kaiser’s  soldiers  in  the 
towns  of  Lille,  Roubaix,  and  Tourcoing. 
With  truly  diabolic  inspiration  they  selected 
Holy  Week  for  their  nameless  crime — the 
very  days  the  Savior  died  and  was  laid  in 
his  tomb. 

The  government  of  France  has  addressed 
to  the  neutral  powers  a “yellow  book”  giv- 
ing an  account  of  the  raids,  and  published 
only  after  the  most  thorough  investigation 
had  been  made.  The  official  story,  as  given 
by  the  minister  of  war,  is  found  on  page 
8 of  the  book: 

“The  Germans,  not  content  to  subject  the 
population  to  all  sorts  of  vexations,  have 


now  inflicted  upon  them  a most  flagrant 
wrong.  Contrary  to  universally  recognized 
rules  and  formal  promises  not  to  disturb 
the  civil  population,  they  have  carried  away 
women  and  young  girls  from  their  fami- 
lies and  sent  them,  along  with  men,  to  un- 
known destinations  to  do  unknown  work. 

“On  Saturday  of  Holy  Week  the  raids 
began  at  Lille,  Tourcoing,  and  Roubaix.  At 
about  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  the 
streets  were  barred  by  troops,  their  machine 
guns  and  fixed  bayonets  pointed  at  the  un- 
armed people. 

“Soldiers  entered  the  houses;  officers 
pointed  out  those  destined  to  go,  and  half 
an  hour  later  the  victims  were  herded  pell- 
mell  into  a near-by  factory,  whence  they 
were  taken  to  the  railway  station. 

"The  victims  of 
this  brutal  act 


LOUIS  mCMAtKCKS  In  Lt  Jourul,  Puls 

Arriving  in  the  Land  of  Kultur 


showed  the  ut- 
most courage. 
Cries  of  ‘Vive  la 
Francel'  and  the 
strains  of  ‘La 
Marseillaise'  were 
heard  from  the 
cars  that  carried 
them  away. 

“It  is  stated 
that  the  men  are 
now  employed  as 
farm  hands,  in 
road  repairing,  in 
munition  facto- 
ries, or  in  digging 
trenches.  The 
women  are  doing 
cooking  and 
washing  for  the 
soldiers,  and  also 
take  the  place  of 
‘strikers’  for  the 
officers.” 

According 
to  the  placards 
posted  on  the 
walls  of  Lille  by 
order  of  the  Ger- 
m a n governor, 
Von  Graevenitz — 
a name  France 
will  never  forget 
— those  trying  to 
escape  transpor- 
tation would  be 
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“mercilessly  pun- 
i s h e d.”  The 
mayor  and  the 
bishop  of  the 
town  protested  in 
vain  against  this 
unbelievable  out- 
rage, this  viola- 
tion of  the  right 
of  nations  and  of 
Christian  morals. 
The  former,  M. 
Delessalle,  wrote 
to  Von  Graeven- 
itz:  “To  destroy 
and  disrupt  fami- 
lies, to  tear  thou- 
sands of  peace- 
able citizens  from 
their  hearths,  is 
an  act  that  can- 
not fail  to  call 
forth  universal 
condemnation.” 


The  bishop  of 
Lille,  Mgr. 

Charost,  appealed 
thus  to  the  Ger- 
mans: “You  arc 
fathers  your- 
selves; you  know 
that  in  the  whole 
human  order  no 
right  is  more  sa- 
cred than  that  of 
the  family.  Every 
Christian  should 
hold  it  as  invio- 
late as  God  Him- 
self. who  instituted  it.  To  disrupt  the  fam- 
ily by  taking  boys  and  girls  from  their 
homes  is  not  war;  it  is  torture  of  the  worst 
kind.  And  the  infraction  of  the  family  right 
is  invariably  followed  by  violations  of  the 
moral  laws,  the  contemplation  of  which 
should  revolt  every  true  man  who  knows 
the  license  almost  of  necessity  accompany- 
ing the  promiscuous  herding  together  of 
the  sexes  or  of  persons  of  unequal  moral 
standards.” 

Really  to  understand  what  it  means  for 
a girl  or  a woman  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  kaiser’s  soldiers,  one  must  read  the 
deposition  of  a woman  formerly  interned 
in  Germany.  It  is  quoted  in  Appendix  37 
of  the  “yellow  book.”  “All  of  us  women 


LOUIS  RAEMAEKERS  In  Lt  lourml.  Paris 
The  Martyrs  of  Lille 

were  subjected  to  a physical  examination 
every  five  days,  as  if  we  had  been  women 
of  the  streets.” 

A correspondent  of  the  Stockholm  Dag- 
ldad  reports  how\  being  asked  by  him  if 
they  did  not  miss  their  wives  and  children, 
the  German  soldiers  laughingly  replied: 
“Not  in  the  least.  You  see  we  have  plenty 
of  'war  brides.*  ” 

The  “yellow'  book”  quotes  a few  heart- 
rending letters  received  by  mysterious 
routes  from  the  martyred  towns,  and  writ- 
ten by  persons  of  high  integ'ity.  Mme.  D., 
the  wife  of  a Lille  merchant,  writes  to  a 
friend:  “This  time  they  did  not.  as  at  their 
first  invasion,  take  entire  families;  no,  to 
let  us  suffer  together  they  thought  would 
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IAN  SLUI1TERS  in  De  Nicuwe  Amsterdammer 

IN  NORTHERN  FRANCE 

The  German  Officer:  "Forward  march!  Is  it  not  written,  ‘In  the  sweat  of  thy  face 

shalt  thou  eat  bread'?” 
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be  too  merciful,  and  so  they  took 
from  each  family  two  or  three 
members,  the  wife,  the  boy  or 
girl.  The  unfortunates,  a 
guard  watching  their 
homes,  were  taken  away 
promiscuously,  inno- 
cent young  girls  by 
the  side  of  public 
women,  the  pro- 
cession  being 
headed  by  a brass 
band." 

It  was  the 
Sixth  Bavarian 
Infantry,  just  re- 
turned  from 
Verdun  that  fur- 
nished the  jailers 
for  this  infamous 
business.  At  Rou- 
b a i x,  the  Prussian 
Guard  had  refused  to 
stain  their  uniforms  by 
carrying  out  the  orders 
of  the  German  governor, 
and  a few  officers  and  privates 
were  even  imprisoned  for  their  dis- 
obedience. 

“The  old  men  of  the  Landsturm,"  a letter 
from  Lille  reports,  "blushed  at  their  work, 
but  the  young  non-coms  went  about  it  un- 
blushingly  and  even  with  enthusiasm. 

“What  cannot  be  truly  depicted  is  the  ter- 
rible grief  of  those  who  saw  their  homes 
thus  broken  up.  Many  died  of  broken 
hearts.  And  so  in  Holy  Week  to  the  pas- 
sion of  Christ  was  added  the  passion  of 
our  families. 

"However,”  the  letter  concludes,  “may 
our  own  soldiers  never  take  it  upon  them- 
selves to  avenge  these  acts  when  they  get 
into  Germany.  That  would  merely  be  to 
stain  the  fair  name  of  France.  Let  them 
rather  leave  to  God  the  vengeance  of  such 
crimes.  May  they  be,  as  one  woman  said 
to  them  as  she  saw  her  son  and  daughter 
led  away,  damned  in  their  race,  their  moth- 
ers, and  their  children." 

On  August  6 the  Cologne  Gazette  pub- 
lished a letter  from  a German  officer  who 
had  taken  part  in  this  Easter  deviltry. 

"I  do  not  know,”  the  letter  reads,  “just 
why  these  people  have  been  taken  to  the 
rear.  All  I can  say  is  that  in  my  opinion 
the  affair  has  been  carried  out  with  unneces- 


ABCL  FAIVAl 
in  L'Ecbo  d«  Paris 


AT  LILLE 
-Well,  even  i( 
you  don't  love 
Germany.  Ger- 
many loves  you.’* 

sary  leniency.  The  people  were  remark- 
ably well  satisfied,  as  well  as  provokingly 
impudent.  Here  and  there,  of  course,  a 
mother  cried,  but  apart  from  that  I saw  not 
the  least  evidence  of  emotion.  The  villag- 
ers talked  a good  deal,  and  seemed  to  be 
in  rare  good  humor.  Occasionally  they 
sang  French  military  songs.  Possibly  some 
of  them  felt  a pang  at  the  thought  of  an 
uncertain  future,  but  none  showed  the  least 
. sign  of  grief.” 

Incapable  of  understanding  the  homage 
he  pays  to  the  French  character  by  his 
words,  he  goes  on: 

“I  admit  I was  a little  vexed  at  the  in- 
dulgence shown  them  by  the  Germans. 
Often  when  I was  a young  subaltern  I was 
told  that  the  most  relentless  war  was  the 
most  humane,  because  the  shortest.  By  act- 
ing as  we  have  done  in  the  occupied  terri- 
tories we  have  therefore  been  very  in- 
humane.” 

Never  has  such  a crime  been  committed 
against  humanity.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Yser  the  Belgians  went  to  the  attack  crying 
“Louvain  I Terremondel"  On  the  Somme 
our  "bleus”  today  cry  “Lille  et  Roubaixl” 
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From  Li  Biionnelle.  Pin's 


"God!  My  daughters!" 

“Nonsense!  They  are  like  all  the  French  girls — easy.” 


From  II  *20,  Horenct 


The  New  Slave  Dealers 
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Under  the  Heel 
Prom  a lithograph  by  Steinlen. 
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NAM  in  La  Baionnetle,  Paris 
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“The  cowards!  They  took  us  to  make  our  sons  kill  us.” 
Women  were  taken  to  do  farm  work  exposed  to  the  French  fire. — Yellow  Book. 
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WILLETTE  in  La  Baionnttle,  Paris 

“There,  there  I No  crying.  You  will  ace  your  children  again — tubercular.” 
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NORMAN  LINDSAY  in  Sfdn »r  Bullttin 


THE  LOVERS 

"The  conquered  loves  the  conqueror.” — Max  Harden. 
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WAR  seems  to  be  affecting  art  in  Ger- 
many strangely.  We  have  seen  Willi 
Geiger's  weird,  symbolic  drawings. 
Even  more  phantasmagoric  are  the  terrify- 
ing war  visions  of  Alexander  (Sascha) 
Schneider,  who  depicts  not  warfare  itself, 
but  the  emotions  aroused  by  the  world  strug- 
gle. His  latest  work,  under  the  title  “Krie- 
gergestalten  und  Todesgewalten”  (War 
Phantoms  and  Death  Powers)  has  been  pub- 
lished in  book  form  by  Breitkopf  and 
Haertel,  Leipzig  and  Berlin. 

“It  is  the  essential  nature  of  an  artist,” 
writes  Dr.  Ludwig  Volkman  in  his  introduc- 
tion to  the  volume,  “that  he  is  more  forcibly 
impressed  than  the  average  person  by  the 
actualities  of  the  world,  which  he  returns  to 
us  illuminated  by  his  genius.  Even  such  a 
reality  as  the  great  war,  truly  enormous 
enough  to  shake  the  artist’s  soul  to  its 
depths,  must  find  expression  not  only  in  its 
detail,  but  in  its  colossal  force  and  tearful- 
ness as  a whole. 

“Only  an  artist  of  the  most  penetrating 
imagination  and  complete  command  of 
technique  could  present  an  imaginative  vis- 
ion of  modern  warfare,  its  heights,  its 
depths,  its  monstrosities,  as  well  as  its  ex- 
altations. Also  it  is  self-evident  that  the 
resulting  work  must  be  of  the  greatest  per- 
sonal originality,  and  must  unerringly  reveal 
to  the  observer  what  its  creator  must  have 
felt  in  its  conception." 

Alexander  Schneider’s  “War  Phantoms,” 
he  tells  us,  are  no  concrete  pictures,  no'  mere 
illustrations,  nor  any  cheap,  traditional  alle- 
gories. They  neither  show  us  the  “field- 
grays”  in  their  usual  activities,  nor  do  they 
give  us  abstract  paraphrases  of  that  which 
we  all  feel  so  deeply. 

"Rather,”  he  adds,  “they  give  us  an  idea 
of  how  the  emotions  which  the  contempla- 


tion of  the  war  awake  in  us,  take  form  in 
the  mind  and  eye  of  an  artist,  and  which 
thereby  seem  deepened  and  illuminated  even 
to  us  if  we  have  the  faculty  to  comprehend 
his  work. 

“Monstrous,  fearful  impressions  dwell  side 
by  side  with  exaltation  and  glorious  confi- 
dence; consequently  the  artist  must  bring 
forth  the  monstrous  and  fearful  representa- 
tions alongside  expressions  of  the  high- 
est development  of  human  power  and 
beauty.” 

The  writer  acclaims  Herr  Schneider  as 
the  creator  of  a new  art,  a synthesis  of 
sculpture,  painting,  and  drawing. 

It  is  in  this  art  of  depicting  the  emotions, 
says  Dr.  Volkman,  that  Schneider  takes  his 
stand  among  the  greatest  modern  masters. 
He  continues: 

“This  art,  then,  may  show  the  radiating 
beauty  of  the  warrior  and  the  victor  as  well 
as  the  gruesome  horror  of  war,  the  confusion 
of  chaos,  and  the  terrible  fury  of  battle;  and 
should  anyone  think  that  these  are  too  fear- 
ful for  contemplation,  let  him  remember  that 
in  this  war  the  fight  goes  on  with  mines, 
poisonous  gases,  and  flames,  and  is  partici- 
pated in  by  Senegal  negroes  and  Gurkhas 
who  are  accustomed  to  swing  the  heads  of 
their  victims  as  trophies. 

“The  pictures  must  interpret  themselves. 
The  observer  must  realize  for  himself  the 
liberating,  inspiring  effect  of  the  ‘Call  of 
War’;  see  in  ‘Exaltation’  the  fiery  patriotism 
of  our  young  volunteers;  in  ‘The  Attack’  the 
emotions  of  a warrior  in  action;  in  ‘Wrest- 
ling’ the  weird  horror  of  a hand-to-hand 
fight  in  the  darkness.  May  God  grant,  as 
some  of  these  stirring  pictures  foreshadow, 
though  through  death  and  sorrow,  victory 
against  superior  might,  and  peace  which, 
tearfully,  points  to  a rebirth  of  happiness!” 
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The  Testing  ol  the  Weapon 


The  Warrior 


The  Call  to  War 


The  Attack 
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THE  conflagration  of  the  world  war 
easily  gained  entrance  to  our  hearts 
and  purged  our  cool  and  musty  souls. 
Imprisoned  within  the  narrow  cells  of  our 
studios,  our  offices  and  workshops,  we  sud- 
denly awoke  to  find  our  muscles  grown 
tenser.  We  witnessed  the  birth  of  bright 
new  thoughts  in  our  minds  and  strange  de- 
sires within  our  hearts.  We  understood  at 
once  that  this  bloody  war,  regardless  of  its 
origin,  was  our  common  affair,  and  we 
feared  no  defeat,  for  defeat  did  not  exist 
for  us.  The  passionate  ardor  of  the  earlier 
days  of  the  war  gave  us  strength  to  over- 
come the  dull  monotony  of  life.  We  sum- 
moned all  our  forces  and  began  to  examine 
our  abilities  and  ambitions.  Hannibal  ante 
portas!  Hannibal  with  his  cheap  cates  and 
“busy  Berthas"  in  place  of  elephants  and 
catapults! 

We  are  neither  pessimists  nor  optimists, 
but  life  has  made  us  skeptical.  For  the 
responsible  tasks  that  confronted  us  the 
gray  week  day  came  to  be  regarded  by  us 


as  of  more  importance  than  the  bright  holi- 
days of  yesterday  with  their  naive  enthu- 
siasm and  noisy  street  parading.  Now  we 
know  too  well  that  these  gray  week  days 
in  no  way  interfere  with  the  manifestation 
of  genuine  heroism.  Heroic  acts  are  per- 
formed daily  along  our  entire  front,  and 
these  deeds  of  heroism  combine  harmo- 
niously with  the  day’s  work. 

I was  in  France  when  the  war  broke  out. 
T saw  the  nation  aroused.  I saw  the  tears 
of  mothers  waning  before  the  onrush  of  the 
martial  spirit  of  the  masses.  Before  my 
eyes  still  pass  in  review  the  well-formed 
columns  of  the  brave  French  regiments 
clad  in  red  and  blue — effective  uniforms, 
and  perhaps  historically  valuable,  but  very 
poor  defensive  stuff. 

I can  still  see  the  wonderful  array  of 
machine  guns  bedecked  with  flowers,  and 
flowers  stuck  in  the  rifles’  muzzles.  I can 
still  hear  the  vivacious  young  soldier,  his 
hands  still  bearing  the  imprint  of  the  office 
ink,  yelling:  "Look!  This  is  the  regiment 
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that  will  bring  back  Wilhelm  for  you!" 

Such  exclamations,  bombastic  as  they  may 
sound  at  first,  were  a true  reflection  of 
the  nation's  enthusiasm.  In  Germany  the 
“man  higher  up” — not  the  masses — realized 
that  they  were  leading  the  people  to  a terri- 
ble slaughter,  not  to  a feast.  When  the 
German  burgher  before  the  Potsdam  palace 
threw  his  cap  into  the  air  and  cried  “Hur- 
rah 1”  and  drank  an  extra  jug  of  beer,  the 
“man  higher  up"  must  have  tried  hard  to 
suppress  a smile  of  contempt  for  the  poor 


From  L'Atino.  Rome 

The  Russian  Broom 


devil,  the  mere  pawn  in  the  big  war  game. 

The  merry  French  regiment  entrains  and 
sends  its  last  farewell  to  the  crowd  gathered 
to  see  it  off.  Few  of  those  who  wore  the 
red  and  blue  trousers  have  returned  home. 
Some  will  never  come  back,  and,  who  knows, 
perhaps  among  the  number  is  the  young 
clerk  with  the  ink-stained  hands.  . . . 
Things  have  changed  now,  and  the  new 
columns  sent  to  the  front  are  clad  in  pro- 
tective colors;  metal  helmets  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  traditional  caps,  and  the 
crowd  that  sees 
the  poilus  off  is 
more  collected 
and  restrained 
than  in  the  first 
memorable  days 
of  the  war. 

The  reality  of 
war  is  not  that 
which  is  de- 
scribed in  the 
books  even  of  our 
most  talented 
writers.  The  re- 
ality of  war  is 
tragedy,  and  as 
such,  will  die  out 
w i t h the  war. 
This  conflict  will 
reveal  to  us  the 
magnitude  of  the 
human  soul  and 
bring  to  light 
many  a fact 
hitherto  con- 
cealed from  us. 
The  reality  of 
peace  is  often- 
times deceitful, 
and  as  false  as 
the  costumery  of 
the  provincial 
stage.  War  fears 
no  unmasking  or 
uncovering.  It  re- 
veals man  in  his 
true  proportions. 

This  war  has 
showed  once 
again  that  the 
Russians  can  suf- 
fer and  die  as  be- 
comes a great 
people.  Perhaps 
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Francis-Joseph:  "I  have  a feeling  that  something;  very  disagreeable  is  about  to 

happen. 


this  quality  is 
passive  in  its  na- 
ture, but  those 
who  have  wit- 
nessed the  suf- 
fering and  death 
of  the  Russian 
soldier  at  the 
front  will  readily 
concede  the  pos- 
sibilities latent  in 
such  a nation — 
possibilities  that 
will  be  realized  at 
the  proper  lime 
when  the  fruit  is 
ripe. 

I chanced  to 
observe  a strange 
and  dreadful  pic- 
ture of  human 
suffering — people 
of  many  different 
nationalities 
transformed  b y 
the  destiny  of  war 
into  one  pitiable 
lump. 

It  happened  at 
one  of  the  Dnies- 
ter crossings  at  a 
point  where  the 
Dniester  is  no 
more  than  a tiny 
rivulet.  The 
Austro  - Germans 
were  in  sight,  so 
we  had  to  stop. 

With  a small  force  we  attacked  them  and 
they  were  badly  beaten.  Some  were  taken 
prisoners,  but  the  rest  perished  in  the  im- 
passable swamps  of  Chonovin.  After  the 
encounter  our  nearest  hospital  base  was 
literally  drowned  in  the  streams  of  blood 
from  our  wounded  enemies. 

I found  here  cavalrymen,  plain  infantry- 
men, sappers,  guardsmen — pitiful  dregs  of 
the  regiments  which  bad  taken  part  in  the 
battle.  When  we  began  to  question  this 
motley  crowd  we  faced  a veritable  Babylon, 
a Babylon  of  Prussians  in  Austrian  garb, 
Bavarians,  dainty  Viennese,  dark  and  excit- 
able Hungarians.  Bohemians,  Croats,  Ital- 
ians, and  Serbs.  One  of  them,  slightly 
wounded  in  the  arm,  a man  with  large 
almond  eyes  that  still  seemed  to  reflect  the 


glittering  rays  of  the  southern  skies,  could 
not  for  a long  time  understand  what  was 
wanted  of  him.  Scrutinizing  him  more  care- 
fully, I asked  him  in  his  own  tongue  if  he 
were  not  an  Italian. 

"Si,  si,  signore,  sono  Italiano.” 

A faint  smile  crossed  his  sunburnt  face. 
Yes,  he  was  an  Italian  born  in  a small  town 
near  Trieste.  No,  he  did  not  want  to  fight, 
and  he  was  glad  he  was  our  prisoner.  Only 
when  I left  him  to  repeat  the  usual  ques- 
tions to  the  next  man  did  he  become  rest- 
less. "And  in  Siberia,”  he  asked  me  anxious- 
ly, "nella  Siberia,  ...  is  it  not  cold  up 
there,  signore  1” 

Leaning  against  a shattered  fence  on  a 
heap  of  straw  sat  an  elderly  soldier  whose 
only  garment  consisted  of  a blood-soaked 
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From  Numero.  Turin 

Russia's  Illimitable  Resources  of  Manhood 


Our  medical  staff  is  composed 
mainly  of  men  recently  wounded  in 
actual  lighting,  but  recovered  and 
sent  to  the  front  as  hospital  work- 
ers. The  memories  of  their  suffer- 
ings are  still  fresh  in  their  minds, 
and  this  accounts,  perhaps,  for  their 
splendid  care  of  the  wounded,  irre- 
spective of  nationalities.  To  them 
the  wounded  German  or  Austrian  is 
a suffering  comrade  rather  than  an 
enemy.  But  our  men  on  the  hos- 
pital force  have  one  deep-rooted 
conviction  as  the  result  of  long  and 
rich  experience:  they  have  never 
met  a more  enduring  or  braver  pa- 
tient on  the  hospital  cot  than  the 
Russian  soldier. 

The  simplicity  of  the  Russian 
soldier!  Like  faith  his  simplicity 
moves  mountains,  works  miracles, 
and  forces  the  pedant  to  suspend 
his  nicely  worked-out  theories. 

Once  when  we  were  cleaning 
Galicia  the  rear  guard  of  our  regi- 
ment, exhausted  in  a night  battle 
the  day  before,  and  from  a long 
march  under  the  blazing  sun, 


shirt.  At  times  he  would  cough  and 
spit  blood.  When  questioned  he 
raised  his  inflamed  eyes,  and  said 
in  an  undertone,  “Serbin.”  His 
neighbor,  a Hungarian,  cast  an 
angry  look  at  him  and  murmured 
something  in  his  unintelligible 
dialect.  These  men  had  nothing  in 
common  save  their  uniform  and  the 
Prussian  drill  commands  which,  by 
the  way,  they  understood  imper- 
fectly. Discipline  and  fear  had 
brought  them  together,  but  here  in 
the  prison  camp  they  were  like  the 
unstrung  beads  of  a necklace.  Each 
one  tried  now  to  emphasize  his 
racial  characteristics  and  w'ith  such 
apparent  simplicity  that  our  regi- 
mental doctor,  half-crazed  from 
overwork,  remarked  to  me  in  a 
leisure  moment,  “My  dear  fellow, 
the  w'ord  ‘Austrian’  is  a mere  fic- 
tion, a diplomatic  invention.  Look 
at  the  Germans.  How  different  they 
are!  Don’t  these  Austrians  remind 
you  of  the  pieces  of  a broken 
vessel?” 


om  Novi  Salirikon.  Felrograd 

MORE  NAILS  FOR  HINDENBURG 

be  Teuton:  "Ah.  this  work  takes  on  new  significance  for  me. 

i allows  me  to  express  myself.” 
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From  Der  Brummer,  'Berlin 

Russia:  “Never  again!  That  Hindenburg  tobacco  is  too  strong.” 
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passed  through  a Ruthenian  village.  The 
old  peasant  women  and  young  girls  stood  at 
the  doors  of  their  houses  with  pitchers  of 
cold  spring  water,  and  with  tears  in  their 
eyes,  they  passed  the  pitchers  to  our  weary 
soldiers. 

"Good  by,  Auntiel”  cried  our  boys.  "With 
God's  help  we  shall  come  back  and  see  you 
again.” 

Now  our  ways  are  clearer,  but  at  that  time 
neither  the  peasant  woman  nor  our  soldiers 
were  at  all  certain  of  victory. 


Who  will  be  the  winner  in  this  gigantic, 
complex,  and  factory-like  struggle?  The 
Germans  with  their  perfectly  developed  war 
machine,  or  Russia  with  her  newly-awakened 
sense  of  nationalism  and  her  unlimited  re- 
serves of  men?  And  which  is  the  better 
asset,  wisdom  or  simplicity?  Wisdom,  un- 
doubtedly, but  as  the  proverb  has  it,  “blessed 
is  he  who  is  both  as  simple  as  a pigeon  and 
as  wise  as  an  owl.”  , . . Soon  we  shall 
begin  our  new  annals,  and  that  they  shall  be* 
annals  of  victory  we  do  not  doubt. 


A.  LEBEDEV  la  Slrtkon,  Ptlrognd 

Russia:  "Go,  you  old  rascal!  Plenty  of  room  for  you  in  Siberia;  the  climate  there  it 
exactly  what  you  need.  You  will  cool  off  by  and  by.” 
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VICTOROV  in  Boudilnlk,  Moscow 

Diplomat  (to  Kaiser):  “You  well  deserve  your  rest,  Sire,  alter  your  Verdun  victories.” 
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From  Vsermiuy  loumor,  Ptlrograd 

Francis-Joseph  (crying):  “Who  arc  those  boys  running  outside?” 

Adjutant:  “They  are  the  first  boys  from  Vienna  and  Berlin.  Many  more  are  coming.” 

The  nurse's  skirt  is  labeled  “Austria.” 


GERMANY  ON  THE  DEFENSIVE 

From  Russkoyo  Slovo,  Moscow 


SEVERAL  months  have  passed  since  our 
southwestern  armies  have  resumed  their 
active  operations,  timing  their  offensive 
with  the  general  movements  of  the  French, 
the  British,  and  the  Italians.  During  this 
period  we  have  dealt  smashing  blows  to  the 
Austro-Hungarian  armies,  having  taken 
prisoner  more  than  350,000  men,  and  captur- 
ing positions  of  the  utmost  strategic  im- 
portance. While  the  success  of  our  allies 
may  not  be  so  spectacular  as  ours,  their 
74fl 


achievements  are  hardly  less  remarkable. 

Yet,  nowhere,  not  even  on  our  own  front, 
can  we  claim  a complete  victory  over  our 
enemies.  In  no  place  have  the  operations 
reached  their  final  stage,  and  it  would  be 
preposterous  to  assume  that  the  Germans 
are  beaten.  Neither  ourselves  nor  the  Ital- 
ians, and  still  less,  the  French  and  English, 
however,  propose  to  sheath  the  sword  until 
a complete  victory  has  been  won. 

One  important  conclusion  may  be  drawn 
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from  this  great  drive.  We  refer  to  the 
present  defensive  tactics  of  the  enemy  in 
place  of  the  aggressive  policies  they  have 
followed  in  the  past;  also  to  the  apparent 
weakness  of  the  German  counter  attacks. 

Knowing  as  we  do  the  character  of  the 
Prussian  tactics,  we  can  easily  imagine  what 
the  situation  would  have  been  had  the  pres- 
ent operations  taken  place  in  1914.  Recall 
the  movements  of  von  Hindenburg  and 
Mackensen  in  the  fall  of  that  year.  Recall 
the  Thorn-Lodz  blow  and  the  German  drive 
of  1915! 

To  do  it  justice,  the  German  army  of  to- 


day manifests  great  energy  and  displays  a 
wonderful  flexibility  and  mobility  in  maneu- 
vering, but  all  this  is  parring  rather  than 
delivering  direct  blows.  For  that  the  Ger- 
mans have  neither  the  strength,  the  re- 
sources, nor  the  reserves.  Everywhere  the 
situation  is  the  same.  We  attack  and  the 
enemy  tries  clumsily  to  repair  the  holes. 

To  be  sure,  the  struggle  is  not  yet  over. 
It  is  still  going  on,  but  as  matters  stand, 
everything  now  points  to  the  growing  weari- 
ness of  the  foe,  their  increasing  inactivity, 
and  the  absence  of  great  strategic  plans  as 
well. 


A.  LEBEDEV  la  Slrekoxa,  Pelrognd 

Francis- Joseph;  “Please  tell  no  one  that  I'm  here." 
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IN  a recent  iesue  we  published  a few  of  the  masterpieces 
exhibited  at  the  Folsom  galleries.  New  York,  by  the 
American  Salon  of  Humorists.  At  that  time  everybody 
took  it  for  granted  that  the  pictures  were  funny.  . The  artists 


themselves  admitted  it.  Now  comes  a critic 
who  declares  that  these  paintings  lack  the 
“beautiful  bubbling  spring"  attribute  that  was 
reflected  by  Hogarth  and  some  of  his  asso- 
ciates. The  collection  as  a whole,  he  says,  fails 
to  reflect  humor  with  spontaneity,  while  many 
of  the  drawings  “show  the  pressure  of  a daily 
demand  that  must  be  met  at  all  costs." 

The  reader,  however,  may  judge  for  himself. 
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The  Spirit  of  American  Humor? 


The  group  on  the  left-hand  page  includes 
Boardman  Robinson's  ‘'Madame  Polaire,"  "The 
Bachelor  Girl”  by  John  Sloan,  and  "William 
Jennings  Bryan"  by  Oscar  Cesare.  On  the 
opposite  page  are  "The  Defense"  by  Robert 
Henri,  "Irvin  S.  Cobb"  by  Herb  Roth,  and 
"Mountains  and  Molehills"  by  Stuart  Davis. 
It's  art.  perhaps,  but  is  it  humor? 

While  the  idea  of  an  American  Salon  of 


Humorists  is  a clever  one,  according  to  the  critic,  the  salon 
is  composed  only  of  a small  group  of  cartoonists,  not  all  of 
national  reputation.  It  is  rather  bold  on  their  part,  he 
observes,  to  refer  to  themselves  in  this  pretentious  fashion. 
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PROBABLY  in  our  remote  rural  districts  the  spirit 
of  Thanksgiving  in  its  original  simplicity  remains. 
Farmers  are  closer  to  nature  than  we  are  in  the 
city.  They  have  good  reason  to  be  thankful  if  their 
crops  are  a success.  They  are  like  the  New  England 
fathers  in  that  respect,  and  while  in  these  more  pros- 
perous days  of  agriculture  one  expects  something  more 
than  a scanty  living  from  the  soil,  the  farmer,  we 
believe,  is  devoutly  grateful  for  the  good  things  in  life. 
He  is  indebted  really  to  the  Maker  for  the  sunshine 
that  has  ripened  his  harvest,  and  for  the  rains  that 
have  watered  it. 

But  city  life  is  artificial.  The  battle  is  not  so  much 
with  the  forces  of  nature,  but  with  men.  We  expect 
more  than  we  receive  and  feel  injured  when  we  do  not 
receive  more.  We  are  inclined  to  thank  ourselves  for 
our  successes,  or  to  consider  ourselves  lucky  when 
good  fortune  comes  our  way.  Thanksgiving  for  us  is 
a day  of  feasting  rather  than  of  prayer.  We  dine  at 
the  cafe  instead  of  around  the  family  board  at  home. 
There  is  no  blessing  pronounced  over  the  turkey.  We 
have  lost  our  faculty  for  giving  thanks. 

Lest  we  forget!  We  can  at  least  make  someone 
less  fortunate  than  ourselves  thankful,  and  in  doing  so 
may  fed  in  some  measure  the  spirit  of  Thanksgiving. 
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The  Sacred  Union — By  Paul  Renouard 

In  the  guardian  angel#  are  recognized  three  young  women  of  differing  walks  of  life  and  religion. 
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Correspondence  from  Paris 


EVERY  Sunday  during  June  and  July 
there  was  to  be  seen  in  the  Pavillion  de 
Marsan,  at  the  Tuileries,  a noisy  crowd 
of  happy  youngsters.  For  the  first  time  in 
two  long  years  the  visitors,  in  the  presence 
of  these  enraptured,  fresh  young  faces,  tost 
for  the  moment  that  burdensome  conscious- 
ness of  the  war  which  in  France  forms  the 
background  of  all  activities,  and  even  of  the 
scant  pleasures  that  these  grave  times 
permit. 

It  was  in  the  Pavillion  de  Marsan,  other- 
wise devoted  to  the  decorative  arts,  that  the 
exhibition  of  toys  was  held,  particularly  the 
toys  made  by  mutilated  soldiers.  The  great 
rear  salon  which  contained  the  latter  was  a 
veritable  fairyland  of  gay  colors.  Here  in 
rainbow-hued  battalions  were  arrayed  all  the 
familiar  creatures  of  the  farm  and  barnyard, 
together  with  the  denizens  of  the  plains  and 
jungles.  Along  the  shelves  swam  argosies 
of  swans,  beautiful  swans,  black  and  white, 
with  golden  wings.  Here,  also,  were  ducks 
and  chickens,  dogs  and  cats,  wonderfully, 
and  sometimes  even  fearfully  made. 

An  army  of  miniature  elephants  delighted 
the  eyes  of  the  children,  elephants  such  as 
the  richest  rajah  never  owned,  elephants  of 


the  "Thousand  and  One  Nights,”  blue  ele- 
phants caparisoned  in  red  and  yellow;  white 
ones  draped  in  emerald  and  sapphire;  purple, 
green,  and  polka-dotted  giants  of  the  jungle, 
all  ranged  in  file  as  for  the  coronation  of 
an  emperor  of  India. 

Gaudy  parrots  and  cockatoos,  their  colors 
rivaling  those  of  nature,  gazed  down  daz- 
zlingly  from  their  perches,  or  screamed  a 
wooden  defiance  to  a myriad  of  yellow  mon- 
keys. Here  was  Toyland  itself,  a Toyland 
even  undreamed  of  by  the  good  old  saint  at 
the  North  Pole. 

Some  of  the  most  famous  of  our  artists, 
Le  Bourgeois,  the  sculptor,  and  the  painters 
Jaulme  and  Rapin,  have  worked  with  heart 
and  mind  to  create  models  and  to  make  skill- 
ful artisans  of  the  wounded  soldiers  in- 
capacitated for  their  ordinary  trades.  It  is 
impossible  to  mention  all  the  charming  toys 
the  exhibition  contained,  and  which  eager 
little  hands  longed  to  touch,  but  I would  be 
guilty  of  a breach  of  faith  if  I passed  by  the 
rapturous  creations  shown  in  the  “Coin  des 
Enfants.”  Here  was  furniture  suitable  for 
five-year-olds,  dolls  galore,  and  outfits  for 
doll  dinners  and  baby  receptions. 

Jaulme  designed  these  simple  wooden 
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From  an  Original  Poster  by  Pauline  Douay  Advertising  the  Exhibition  of  Toys 
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ALONG  the  shelves  swam  argosies  of  swans  . . . with  golden 
wings.  Here  also  were  ducks  and  chickens  . . . wonderfully, 
and  sometimes  even  fearfully,  made.  An  army  of  miniature 
elephants  delighted  the  eyes  of  the  children  . , . elephants  of  the 
‘Thousand  and  One  Nights,’  all  ranged  in  file  as  for  the  coronation  of  an 
emperor  of  India. 
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playthings,  gaily  painted  with  animals  and 
dowers,  with  as  scrupulous  care  in  harmony 
and  line  as  when  he  designs  the  decorations 
of  a sumptuous  residence  or  a “palais  du 
danse.”  The  diminutive  vessels  that  orna- 
ment milady’s  dressing  table  are  marvels  of 
taste,  worthy  of  a connoisseur’s  collection. 

It  was  indeed  a touching  idea  on  the  part 
of  these  great  artists  to  devote  their  talents 
to  relieving  the  distress  of  "Les  mutiles  de 
la  grande  guerre”  by  teaching  them  to  man- 
ufacture pretty  things  for  the  little  ones. 
Big  children,  as  the  manual  workers  always 
seem  to  remain,  they  derive  no  little  pleas- 
ure from  the  work  itself,  and  in  working  for 
the  amusement  of  children  they  must  of 
necessity  picture  to  themselves  the  fresh 
young  faces  rapt  with  joy — the  best  consola- 
tion perhaps  in  the  bitter  fate  of  these  brave 
fellows  stricken  down  at  the  height  of  their 
powers. 

But  they  are  legion,  the  mutil£s,  and 
though  the  government  allows  them  a pen- 
sion, they  are  a whole  people  of  workers 
whom  the  nation  must  retrieve.  The  work 
of  re-education  has  already  been  well  de- 
veloped in  France,  and  especially  that 
branch  which  is  devoted  to  the  instruction 
of  the  blind  has  accomplished  wonders  in 
awakening  the  dormant  love  of  music  in 
many  souls  who  formerly  had  no  higher  aim 
than  tilling  the  soil. 

Not  long  ago  I had  the  pleasure  of  dining 
with  the  widow  of  a famous  oculist  who  had 
also  as  a guest  a blind  Polish  soldier  of  the 
foreign  legion.  A countrywoman  of  his,  one 
of  the  best  interpreters  of  Chopin,  Mile.  X 
(I  omit  the  name,  as  she  has  relatives  in  the 
invaded  portion  of  Russian  Poland)  had  for 
a year  been  giving  him  music  lessons.  Be- 
sides having  gained  considerable  skill  on  the 
piano,  the  soldier  is  now  able  to  make  a 
good  living  as  a piano  tuner. 

There  are  actually  some  5,000  blind  in 
France  as  a result  of  the  war,  most  of  them 
blinded  by  gases  or  the  sheets  of  flame 
vomited  by  the  German  "flammenwerfer,”  of 
which  extensive  use  was  made  at  Verdun.  I 
have  been  told  that  an  entire  French  com- 
pany, their  clothes  aflame,  ran  to  attack  the 
incendiaries,  and  grasping  them  in  a fiery 
embrace,  burned  to  death  with  their  foes. 

It  is  around  the  blind  soldiers  that  the 
prettiest  and  most  tender  nurses  crowd. 
Renouard,  who  for  twenty  years  was  the 
glory  of  the  Graphic,  has  in  one  of  his  best 


etchings  pictured,  in  contrasting  shadows 
and  lights,  a group  of  blind  soldiers  and 
their  nurses,  misfortune  alleviated  by  pity. 
And  as  a symbol  of  the  “Union  Sacree”  of 
all  France,  he  has  given  the  guardian  angels 
of  the  afflicted  the  features  of  three  young 
women  of  differing  religions,  but  united  in 
this  noble  task.  One  recognizes  Mile.  Vil- 
lencuve,  Mile.  Levy,  daughter  of  the  grand 
rabbi  of  France,  and  Mile.  Wagner,  daughter 
of  a Protestant  minister. 

In  a little  eighteenth  century  house  in 
Passy,  still  standing  in  its  shady  garden 
among  the  new  buildings  of  the  modern 
suburb,  Le  Bourgeois,  the  recognized  mas- 
ter of  animal  sculpture,  has  installed  a shop 
for  wounded  soldiers. 

All  around  us  in  boxes  that  fill  an  entire 
room  are  hundreds  of  toy  elephants,  simpli- 
fied and  reduced  copies  of  that  great  sculp- 
tured one  by  Le  Bourgeois  which  stands  in 
the  great  salon  of  the  “Exposition  des  Jouets 
des  Mutiles." 

Le  Bourgeois  told  me  that  the  varicolored 
decoration  of  the  toy  is  often  left  to  the  in- 
stinct of  the  worker.  "And  it  is  curious  to 
note,”  he  said,  “how  even  the  least  educated 
seldom  make  a mistake,  but  indeed  often  find 
striking  and  very  happy  color  combinations. 
A half  education  at  a school  seems  to  hamper 
their  taste,  to  make  them  hesitate.  But  the 
common  people  are  born  artisans.  I have 
not  selected  my  workers;  I simply  said  to 
the  hospitals,  ’Send  me  all  the  wounded  you 
cannot  otherwise  dispose  of.’  And  so  I have 
here  men  of  all  trades  and  men  of  no  trades, 
butchers,  bakers,  candlestick  makers,  cab-, 
men,  plumbers — everybody. 

“They  all  work  with  a will  and  amuse 
themselves  like  children.  But  we  have  not 
room  enough  here,  and  shall  soon  have  a 
much  larger  factory.  Then  we  hope  that  our 
men  may  return  to  their  homes,  if  they  have 
any,  and  continue  to  make  playthings  for 
French  boys  and  girls,  and  for  other  boys 
and  girls,  too. 

“We  make  a good,  honest  toy  that  won’t 
break,  and  that  will  become  to  the  child  an 
old  friend.  The  old  wooden  toy  of  our 
fathers  is  what  we  wish  to  introduce  again 
to  the  children.  We  try  to  give  the  animals 
we  make  their  real  form  and  proportions; 
to  make  them  amiable-looking,  friendly,  and 
amusing  so  as  to  teach  the  young  folk  sym- 
pathy with  the  humble,  yet  interesting  life 
of  our  dumb  friends." 
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The  Animal  Who  Believed  in  Preparedness,  But  Who  Is  Now  Extinct — Exhibited  by 
the  Women’s  Peace  Party 
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"Hi!  Got  »ny  licea  in  your  trench?" 

"Wot  d 'yer  mean!  Ahr  trench  is  clean!" 

“Ar,  stow  it!  I don’t  mean  lousy  licea — I mean 
boot  licea." — Sydney  Bulletin. 
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It  was  in  a little  out-of-the-way  village  in 
France,  and  the  Highland  regiment  was 
swinging  along  the  road.  Two  old  French- 
men, obviously  puzzled  by  their  costume, 
were  having  a heated  argument  on  the  same. 

Said  one:  “Zey  cannot  be  men,  for  look  at 
ze  dress  and  ze  skirts  1” 

Replied  the  other:  “Zey  cannot  be  women, 
for  zey  have  ze  moustachios.” 

“Ah!”  replied  the  first  speaker,  “I  have  it 
Zey  are  ze  famous  Middle-sex  regiment  of 
whom  I have  heard  so  mooch!” — London 
Sporting  Times. 


She:  “Bertie  says  the  curate  put  his  arm 
around  her  three  times  last  night.” 

He:  “The  bounder  must  have  a terribly 
long  arm.” — The  Passing  Show,  London. 


The  Entertainer:  "But  you  can't  both  go  in  on  one  ticket!'' 

The  Soldier:  "War-time  economy,  old  thing!  The  lady  la  going  to  alt  on  my  lap." — London  Opinion. 
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The  Englishman,  entering  the  South  sta- 
tion, Boston,  read  over  the  door  “Inside 
Baggage,”  and  chuckled  with  glee.  "You 
Americans  are  so  droll!”  he  observed. 
“Now,  in  London  we  would  say  ‘Refresh- 
ment Room.’  ” — The  Living  Church. 


Lady:  "We  always  keep  the  hose  ready  in 
case  of  a Zeppelin  raid.” 

Visitor:  “But,  surely,  my  dear,  it  would 
never  reach  them  at  the  height  they  fly.” — 
Punch,  London. 


Recruiting  Officer:  "One  grandfather  liv- 
ing? Is  he  on  your  father’s  or  mother’s  side? 

Recruit:  "Oh,  sometimes  ’e’s  on  faver’s 
side,  and  sometimes  on  muvver’s,  but  gen- 
erally 'e's  nootral.” — The  Bystander. 


The  Cirl:  “Whet  waa  the  actual  casus  belli. 

Major?" 

The  Mother:  "My  dear  Let  lice,  how  often  have  I 

told  you  always  to  say  'stomach I’  "—London  Opinion. 


The  Captain:  “Your  brother  is  doing  splendidly  in  the  battalion.  Before  long  hell  be  our  best  man.’* 
The  Sister:  “Oh,  Reginald  I Really  this  is  so  very  sudden  I” — Punch. 
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GRADUALLY  the  significance  of  the 
recently  signed  Russo-Japanese  treaty 
is  beginning  to  appear.  While  the 
world  at  large  saw  in  it  at  the  time  only 
an  agreement  made  in  the  spirit  of  mutual 
helpfulness,  more  acute  observers  predicted 
interesting  developments  in  the  execution 
of  Japan’s  program  in  China.  This  predic- 
tion, according  to  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
is  more  than  justified  by  recent  events  in 
the  Far  East.  Japan  has  now  thrown  off 
the  mask. 

Taking  advantage  of  a brawl  which 
occurred  at  Cheng-Chiatun  between  Japan- 
ese and  Chinese  soldiers,  Japan  has  made 
a new  set  of  demands  on  China.  In  doing 
so  it  seems  she  has  the  tacit  consent  of 
Russia.  In  reply  to  our  state  department’s 
inquiry  as  to  the  interpretation  of  these 


demands,  the  foreign  office  at  Tokyo 
assures  us  that  there  is  nothing  in  them 
infringing  the  sovereignty  of  China  or 
impairing  the  Root-Takahira  agreement 
In  other  words,  the  ‘‘open  door"  is  not  to 
be  molested. 

While  the  United  States  is  by  no  means 
satisfied  that  such  is  the  case,  we  have 
no  alternative  but  to  ac- 
cept Japan’s  word  for  it. 
China  may  appeal  to  us 
for  help,  but,  like  China 
herself,  we  are  powerless. 
The  European  nations 
have  their  hands  full  with 
the  war,  and  if  Japan 
elects  to  improve  the  pres- 
ent shining  hour  to  work 
out  her  destiny,  who  shall 
prevent  her  from  doing  so? 

Briefly  summarized,  the 
demands  presented  at 
Pekin  by  Tokyo  include: 
The  appointment  of 
Japanese  military  advisers 
for  the  Chinese  army  in 
southern  Manchuria  and 
eastern  Mongolia. 

The  recognition  of 
“special  interests”  for 
Japan  in  inner  Mongolia 
and  southern  Manchuria, 
comprising  powers  of 
police  and  administration, 
preference  in  loans  and  in 
the  selection  of  all  foreign 
advisers. 

The  appointment  of 
Japanese  military  instruc- 
tors in  alt  Chinese  schools 
and  colleges. 

In  the  opinion  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Mail, 
they  can  mean  only  one 
thing,  “the  firm  establish- 
ment of  Japanese  military, 
financial,  and  police  power 


From  Osaka  Puck 

Don’t  be  Afraid.  It's  Only  a Piece  of  Watermelon  That  She's  Eating 

To  President  Wilson  it  looks  suspiciously  like  China. 
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in  inner  Mongolia  and  southern  Manchuria, 
and  an  extension  of  Japanese  influence  in 
alt  the  schools  of  China.”  The  Mail  con- 
tinues: 

“Did  Japan  regard  these  new  measures 
of  domination  in  China  as  inimical  to  the 
status  quo  as  well  as  the  open  door  in  that 
country?  And  did  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment notify  Washington 
in  advance  of  its  intended 
proceedings,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  and 
the  letter  of  the  Takahira* 
pledge? 

"Or  did  the  United 
States  find  it  necessary, 
after  the  publication  of  the 
news  of  Japan’s  latest 
aggression,  to  inquire  at 
Tokyo  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  new  move,  only  to 
receive  in  response  the 
usual  Japanese  denial  of 
sinister  motives  in  its  deal- 
ings with  China? 

"The  situation  in  its 
latest  aspects  concerns  us 
closely.  The  administra- 
tion at  Washington  is  cre- 
ating a problem  of  in- 
creasing seriousness  for 
its  successors.” 

Developments  on  the 
Far  Eastern  chessboard, 
says  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer, have  come  even 
more  speedily  than  might 
have  been  supposed.  The 
Cheng-Chiatun  affair,  aris- 
ing from  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  Chinese  troops 
to  expel  certain  Japanese 
peddlers  who  were  en- 
gaged in  selling  weapons 
to  Mongolian  outlaws,  as 
the  Inquirer  points  out,  Jap,n; 
was  a rather  flimsy  excuse 


for  carrying  out  so  exhaustive  a program. 
We  read: 

"These  exactions  represent  a long  step 
toward  the  realization  of  the  program  em- 
bodied in  the  convention  which  Yuan  Shih- 
kai  was  urged  to  sign  in  February,  1915. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  President  Yuan, 
while  yielding  a great  deal  under  the  com- 
pulsion to  which  he  was  subjected,  reso- 
lutely refused  his  assent  to  the  paragraph 
known  as  ‘Group  Five,’  which  comprised  the 
employment  by  the  Chinese  government  of 
Japanese  advisers,  the  Japanese  control  of 
the  police  power  in  important  Chinese  cities, 
the  concession  of  valuable  trading  monop- 
olies, and  the  stipulation  that  all  military 
munitions  China  might  need  were  to  be 
purchased  in  Japan. 

“These  arrogant  and  insolent  claims  were 
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The  Rusao-Japanese  alliance. 
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not  insisted  upon  at  the  time,  but  it  was 
very  well  understood  that  they  would  be 
renewed  at  the  first  favorable  opportunity 
and  their  renewal  as  regards  the  extensive 
region  known  as  inner  Mongolia  is  what  we 
are  now  witnessing.  Japan  and  Russia  have 
it  fixed  up  between  them  that  they  are  to 
he  the  paramount  powers  in  all  the  Far 
Hast  and  there  are  no  indications  that  in  the 
achievement  of  this  purpose  they  are  to  en- 
counter any  effective  opposition.” 

The  Philadelphia  Press  takes  a pessimistic 
view  of  the  situation,  which,  it  believes,  is 
destined  to  result  in  the  complete  subju- 
gation of  China.  To  quote: 

"Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth 


BROfiSTRUP  in  Sao  Fraocisco  Chron/efe 

The  Rising  Tide 


than  the  idea  that  Japan  is  seeking  to  estab- 
lish a Monroe  doctrine  for  Asia.  Instead 
of  seeking  to  preserve  Asia  for  Asiatics, 
Japan  is  striving  to  preserve  it  for  herself 
by  systematically  bullying  her  big  helpless 
neighbor  into  granting  concessions,  terri- 
torial and  commercial,  while  pretending  to 
the  world  that  she  is  actuated  solely  by 
considerations  of  self-preservation.  With 
the  nations  of  Europe  free  to  consider  the 
effects  of  her  plans  she  would  not  have 
dared  to  attempt  them.  But  the  nations  of 
Europe  are  not  free;  some  of  them  are  even 
allied  to  Japan  by  their  need  for  what  she 
can  give.  Of  all  the  great  powers  only  the 
United  States  is  free;  and  she — as  Japan 
well  knows  — if 
not  too  weak  nor 
yet  too  proud  to 
fight,  would  be 
exceedingly  re- 
luctant to  go  to 
war  on  the  ques- 
tion of  preserv- 
ing the  ‘open 
door’  in  China. 

"So  Japan's  in- 
terpretation of 
Japan's  demands 
will  probably  be 
accepted  as  con- 
clusive by  our 
state  department 
after  empty  pro- 
testations  of 
pained  surprise 
and  serious 
alarm.  And  Japan 
will  go  on  ex- 
ploiting China 
whenever  a pre- 
text offers  until 
the  war  is  over 
and  some  com- 
bination of  Euro- 
pean nations  calls 
a halt.” 

The  Chicago 
Tribune  finds  "a 
delicate  oriental 
humor”  in  the  as- 
surance that  no 
menace  to 
Chinese  integrity 
or  sovereignty  is 
intended.  It  pro- 
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ceeds  as  follows: 

“Japanese  satire 
is  inconsiderately 
directed  at  the 
United  States. 

The  Japanese 
know  that  the 
United  States 
can  do  nothing 
for  China  and 
will  not  attempt 
to  do  anything. 

The  United  States 
government  pos- 
sibly may  make 
some  inquiries; 
possibly  might 
make  some  pro- 
tests, 

"The  Japanese 
know  that  the 
people  of  the 
United  States 
care  nothing 
about  China.  If 
Mr.  Wilson  sug- 
gested that  we 
were  about  to 
make  a display  of 
force  for  the 
open  door  in 
China  the  nation 
would  shriek. 

"The  Japanese 
know  that  t h * 

United  States  Jspau's  Attitude  toward  China 

cannot  handle  Count  Okuma  shows  President  Li  the  ropes. 

the  matter  which  affects  its  trade  in  a man-  the  inclination  nor  the  power  to  prevent  it. 
ner  of  forceful  diplomacy  because  American  "China  might  as  well  whistle  for  the  wind 
diplomacy  lacks  the  military  backing  which  as  to  ask  the  United  States  for  assistance.” 
makes  diplomacy  effective  in  getting  from  Whatever  the  reasons,  observes  the  Chi- 
one  nation  what  another  nation  wants.  cago  Evening  Post,  we  have  an  uneasy 

“Japan  is  in  agreement  with  Russia  and  consciousness  that  Secretary  Lansing’s  as- 

is  allied  with  the  other  European  nations  surances  concerning  the  "open  door”  in 

which  have  use  of  the  sea.  The  United  China  do  not  quite  seem  to  end  the  ques- 

States  seems  to  be  as  powerless  to  help  tion.  The  Post  continues: 

China  as  China  is  to  help  herself.  “This  uneasiness  does  not  imply  that 

“The  American  people  have  no  desire  to  Tokyo  or  Petrograd  has  misstated  facts, 

help  China.  The  American  government  has  The  assurances  from  Japan  are  satisfactory 

no  power  to  help  China.  Japan  needs  China  as  they  stand.  The  imperial  government 

and  will  proceed  to  control  and  develop  it.  has  not  ‘entertained  for  a moment  any  in- 

China  may  be  the  better  for  it,  physically  tention  to  depart  from  the  policies  to  which 

and  materially.  American  trade  probably  they  avowedly  have  committed  themselves 

will  suffer.  Markets  will  be  closed  by  respecting  the  maintenance  of  the  inde- 

Japanese  competition  and  Japanese  official  pendence  and  territorial  integrity  of  China 

control,  but  the  United  States  has  neither  as  well  as  the  principle  of  equal  opportunity 
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From  Osaka  Puck 

A Shelter  in  the  Time  of  Storm 

Russia  is  already  seen  in  the  shade  of  the  Japanese  fir  tree,  while  China  is  hastening  to  get  in  from 

the  storm. 
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for  the  trade  of  all  nations  in  that 
country.’  To  this  is  added  the 
strengthening  sentence:  'On 
the  contrary,  they  arc  as 
strongly  convinced 
as  ever  of  the 
usefulness  of 
that  policy  in 
the  interest  of 
the  general  peace 
and  stability  in 
the  Far  East, 
which  they  have 
always  very  near 
their  hearts.’ 

“But  reference 
to  the  past  atti- 
tude of  Japan  in- 
evitably brings  up 
recollection  of  the 
slow  but  steady  en- 
croachments in  Man- 
churia and  at  Kiao- 
chow,  together 
with  the  famous 
‘secret  clauses’  in 
the  last  demands 
upon  China,  clauses 
which  clearly  impaired 
the  so-called  independence  of  China. 

“The  truth  is  that  the  United  States  can 
have  little  power  'off  its  own  bat’  to  halt 
Japan,  should  it  be  the  latter’s  intention  to 
shut  John  Hay’s  open  door.  We  must 
depend  in  large  part  upon  the  commonness 
of  interest  of  the  great  powers  with  our 
own.  This  community  of  interest  may  exist 
today,  just  as  Japan’s  intentions  may  be  as 
she  states  them  today.’’ 

Comment  from  the  Pacific  coast  con- 
tains a note  of  alarm  over  the  possible  clos- 
ing of  the  Pacific  to  American  trade  as  the 
result  of  Japan’s  latest  activities.  It  is 
natural,  says  the  Los  Angeles  Tribune,  that 
Washington  should  view  with  deep  con- 
cern the  resolved  execution  of  purposes 
that  “make  mockery  of  the  policy  of  the 
open  door,  and  that  eventually  would  bar 
us  from  profitable  participation  in  the  great 
trade  the  new  China  would  otherwise  offer.” 
It  concludes: 

“Not  all  the  tragedies  are  staged  in 
Europe.  It  is  not  on  the  field  of  battle 
alone  that  the  fates  of  nations  are  being 
determined.  The  silken  cords  of  Japanese 
diplomacy,  reinforced  by  overwhelming 


MODERN  MARRIAGE 
Tommy:  “Darn  it  all! 
The  little  yellow  minx 
has  married  me, 
and  carries  on 
with  my  Rus- 
sian friend 
at  the  same 
time.” 


from  Nebclspalttr.  Zurich 

military  power  capable  of  instant  use,  are 
strangling  China's  independence." 

Says  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle: 

“Whatever  mastery  over  China  may  be 
obtained  by  Russia  and  Japan  it  will  doubt- 
less be  used  in  what  they  believe  to  be  the 
best  commercial  and  industrial  interests  of 
the  acquired  territory.  They  do  not  want 
the  country  only  for  military  purposes,  nor 
do  they  wish  to  maintain  it  as  an  expensive 
dependency.  It  will  be  developed  as  they 
have  developed  their  own  areas,  and  they 
will  apply  to  it  a tariff  policy  much  the 
same  as  that  in  force  in  their  respective 
dominions.  The  closing  of  the  door  in  the 
fiscal  sense  has  not  been  feared  by  intelli- 
gent observers. 

“As  for  maintaining  the  integrity  of 
China,  that  is  another  matter.  Both  Russia 
and  Japan,  since  signing  a treaty  to  that 
effect,  have  taken  steps  to  increase  their 
spheres  of  influence  and  to  tighten  their 
control  until  everything  points  to  some- 
thing so  akin  to  partitioning  that  only  a 
skillful  and  partisan  diplomatist  can  tell  the 
difference.” 
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From  Malyu,  Tokyo 

Bankrupt  China  Asks  Help  of  Japan  While  the 
American  Ship  is  Seen  in  the  Ofling 


From  Maiyu.  Tokyo 

President  Li  Clamps  the  Lid  Down  on  the  Chinese 
Malcontents 


From  nochi,  Tokyo 

The  Arc  Light  Becomes  Brighter 


The  Arc  Light  Becomes  Brighter 
with  the  Carbons  of  the  Russo-Jap- 
anese Treaty 


I From  Maiyu.  Tokyo 

Count  Okuma  at  Last  Hangs  Up  a Sail 
The  sail  rrpreiicnls  ihr  political  movement  toward 
China. 


How  Japan  Views  Recent  Events  in  the  Far  East 
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The  Battle  with  the  Centaurs 


®f&New  Artist 


WITH  a big  portfolio  tucked  under  his 
arm,  and  little  else  except  high 
spirits  and  a determination  to  make 
good,  a red-cheeked  boy  drifted  into  New 
York  one  day  last  summer.  He  might  have 
come  from  a New  England  farm  to  seek  his 
fortune  in  the  city.  But  he  had  come  from 
far  away  Australia  where  he  had  dreamed 
dreams  and  seen  visions. 

He  was  Jack  Flanagan,  and  he  hailed  not 
from  Tipperary,  but  from  Sydney.  His 
great  ambition  was  to  illustrate  an  edition 
of  the  Odyssey,  and  to  this  end  he  had  pre- 
pared some  drawings.  These  drawings, 
strangely  enough,  were  symbolical  of  the 
great  struggle  going  on  across  the  seas.  His 
Polyphemus  might  have  been  a characteriza- 
tion of  the  modern  war  god;  his  “Valley  of 
Fear”  a scene  "somewhere  in  France.” 

He  brought  with  him  a few  other  draw- 
ings, some  of  which  had  appeared  in  the 
Sydney  Bulletin.  There  was  one  called  "St. 
George  and  the  Dragon,"  symbolizing  the 
conflict  between  Liberty  and  Militarism. 
There  was  another  wherein  the  colossal  fig- 


ure of  Atlas,  staggering  under  his  world  bur- 
den, is  accosted  by  a diminutive  kaiser  who 
offers  to  relieve  him  of  his  load.  The  latest 
number  of  the  Bulletin,  by  the  way,  contains 
a sequel  to  this  cartoon,  drawn  by  another 
artist. 

Flanagan  arrived  during  the  dull  season. 
No  publisher  just  then  contemplated  putting 
out  an  edition  de  luxe  of  Homer.  Editors 
who  were  not  away  on  their  vacations  were 
looking  not  for  the  fantastic  allegories  of  an 
unknown  artist,  but  for  bathing  girls  and 
modern  nymphs.  The  newcomer  from  Aus- 
tralia went  the  rounds  of  the  art  editors,  but 
found  “nobody  home”  in  more  senses  than 
one.  They  refused  to  look  at  his  portfolio, 
though,  had  they  been  less  provincial,  they 
might  have  known  that  a pupil  of  Australia’s 
greatest  cartoonist,  Norman  Lindsay,  might 
possibly  have  had  something  up  his  sleeve. 

The  young  Australian  found  a friend, 
however,  in  Guido  Bruno,  the  publisher  of 
Bruno’s  Weekly,  "edited  by  Guido  Bruno  in 
his  garret  on  Washington  Square."  For  this 
paper  he  made  drawings  inspired  not  by 
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Polyphemus,  Chief  of  the  Cyclops,  as  the  Modern  War  God — He  Eats  ’Em  Alive! 
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My  dear  Atlas,  I,  William  Hohenzollem,  shall  now  endeavor  to  relieve  you.' 
One  of  Mr.  Flanagan’s  Sydney  Bulletin  cartoons. 
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nilS  oi  the  Seven  Kings  was  one  • • • • 
Who  dirt  the  Curopcan  walls  with  sio$«\nnd  t>dd 
As  still  he  seems  lo  hold,  Godin  distain  • 
And  sols  His  h]6h  omnipotence  at  noudbf  • • 
ftut.ns I told him  his dispitefuf  mood • • • 

Is  ornament  well  suits  tlx*  bn'Ast  that  wears  it“ 

Olnlt'l  Inferno  • C»n<o  XIV  l'"**  64  —60 
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scenes  from  the  Odyssey,  but  by  the  thou- 
sand and  one  odd  characters  around  him  in 
New  York’s  Bohemia.  Gradually  he  made 
other  friends.  Karl  Schmidt,  the  editor  of 
Puck,  saw  promise  in  the  boy,  and  gave  him 
some  encouragement. 

Today  New  York  is  asking  whether 
America's  next  great  illustrator  is  to  be  a 
native  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  Flana- 
gan already  is  heralded  as  the  successor  of 
Abbey  and  Dore,  whose  influence  is  occa- 
sionally seen  in  his  drawings. 

Flanagan  was  born  in  Sydney  in  189S,  and 
studied  at  the  academic  school  there.  A few 
years  ago  Norman  Lindsay  became  inter- 
ested in  his  work  and  when  the  war  broke 
out  managed  to  place  him  on  the  Bulletin, 
which  is  to  Australia  what  a combination  of 
Punch  and  the  Times  would  be  to  London. 
The  youngster  actually  attained  the  distinc- 
tion of  first-page  cartoons  when  he  began 
to  look  about  for  new  worlds  to  conquer. 

To  meet  him  and  talk  with  him  you  would 
never  suspect  him  of  conjuring  up  on  the 
drawing  board  such  strange,  misshapen 
monstcfs,  such  fire-spitting  dragons,  and 
such  terrific  giants  as  he  does.  He  is  quite 
mild  of  manner,  and  his  red  cheeks  put  you 


off  your  guard.  Yet  he  seriously  calls  his 
work  "a  form  of  art  which  walks  hand  in 
hand  with  Death  and  Mystery,"  and  he  will 
tell  you  if  you  gain  his  confidence,  and 
overcome  his  modesty,  how,  as  a little  boy, 
his  sole  ambition  was  to  wear  a “stove 
pipe”  hat  and  a frock  coat  and  drive  a team 
of  heavily  draped  horses  from  the  top  of  a 
hearse  in  a funeral  procession.  Here,  Mr. 
H.  T.  Webster,  is  a "Boyhood  Ambition" 
for  your  pen. 

Possibly  this  early  longing  may  be  partly 
responsible  for  the  turn  his  art  has  taken. 
Had  Flanagan  gone  to  Europe  instead  of 
having  come  to  America,  he  might  have  be- 
come a cartoonist  second  only  to  Raemaek- 
ers,  for  there  is  much  in  his  style  Shat  sug- 
gests the  haunting  designs  of  the  great 
Dutch  master.  As  it  is,  he  will  probably  be 
heard  of  as  an  illustrator.  His  talent,  to 
quote  a writer  in  the  New  York  World,  is 
"both  imaginative  and  ironical,  cramped  as 
yet  by  too  close  adherence  to  certain  great 
illustrators  who  have  gone  before  . . . 
hut  there  is  promise  even  in  this  restriction, 
because  it  shows  the  boy  is  developing 
naturally  under  the  influence  of  good  models 
of  his  own  selection." 


The  Valley  of  Fear 
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St.  George  (Liberty)  and  the  Dragon  (Militarism) 


This  writer  predicts  that  he  “will  come  out 
of  New  York’s  artistic  melting  pot  fully 
equipped  with  a style  of  his  own — a style 
adequate  equally  to  cartoon  ideas  such  as 
the  elaborately  wrought  ‘Polyphemus/  ‘St. 
George/  and  ‘Atlas/  upon  which  he  has 
lavished  all  the  finish  of  book  illustrations; 
or  to  literary-art  illustration  pure  and  sim- 
ple, of  which  the  Homeric  battle  of  the 


Centaurs  is  a remarkably  precocious  ex- 
ample/’ 

Flanagan  is  now  doing  work  for  Every- 
body’s, The  Delineator,  Pearson’s  Magazine, 
and  other  eastern  publications,  and  be- 
lieves that  success  is  “just  a matter  of  time 
and  persistence.”  He  intends  to  keep  out 
of  the  newspaper  game  as  long  as  possible, 
but  may  yet  succumb  to  its  lure. 
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MEN  OF  VERDUN 

THERE  are  five  men  in  the  moonlight 
That  by  their  shadows  stand: 

Three  hobble  humped  on  crutches, 
And  two  lack  each  a hand. 

Frogs  somewhere  near  the  roadside 
Chorus  a chant  absorbed; 

But  a hush  breathes  out  of  the  dream-light 
That  far  in  heaven  is  orbed. 

It  is  gentle  as  sleep  falling 
And  wide  as  thought  can  span, 

The  ancient  peace  and  wonder 
That  brims  the  heart  of  man. 

Beyond  the  hills  it  shines  now 
On  no  peace  but  the  dead. 

On  reek  of  trenches  thunder-shocked. 

Tense  fury  of  wills  in  wrestle  locked, 

A chaos  crumbled  red! 

Tlie  five  men  in  the  moonlight 
Chat,  joke,  or  gaze  apart. 

They  talk  of  days  and  comrades, 

But  each  one  hides  his  heart. 

They  wear  clean  cap  and  tunic. 

As  when  they  went  to  war; 

A gleam  comes  where  the  medal's  pinned; 
But  they  will  fight  no  more. 

The  shadows,  maimed  and  antic. 

Gesture  and  shape  distort. 

Like  mockery  of  a demon  dumb 
(Jut  of  the  hell-din  whence  they  come 
That  dogs  them  for  his  sport. 

— Laurence  Binyon  in  the  London  Times. 

MADAME 

||A  R bloke's  out  scrappin’  with  the  rest, 
Pushin’  a bay'net  in  Argonnc; 

She  wears  'is  photo  on  ’er  breast, 
“Mon  Jean,"  she  sez — the  French  for  John. 

’E  isn’t  one  o’  them  that  slings 
The  ink  with  ease,  ’e  cannot  spell, 

So  sends  ’er  bits  ’o  shell  and  things 
To  let  ’er  know  that  all  is  well. 


She  'ears  the  guns  boom  night  an’  day; 

She  secs  the  shrapnel  burstin’  black; 

The  sweaty  columns  march  away, 

The  stretchers  bringin’  of  ’em  back. 

She  don't  sell  flags — she  ain’t  that  kind; 

Ten  pleecemen  couldn't  make  'er  sit 
In  Tablow  Veevongs  for  the  Blind, 

But  all  the  same  she  does  ’er  bit. 

At  dawn  she  tows  a spotty  cow 
To  graze  upon  the  village  green; 

She  plods  for  miles  be’ind  a plough 
An’  takes  our  washin’  in  between. 

She  tills  a patch  o’  spuds  besides. 

An’  burnt  like  copper  in  the  sun 
She  tosses  'ay  all  day,  then  rides 
The  ’orse  ’ome  when  the  job  is  done. 

But  when  the  Bosch  ’as  gulped  ’is  pill 
An’  crawled  ’ome  to  ’is  bloomin’  Spree, 
We’ll  go  upon  the  bust,  we  will, 

Madame  an'  Monseer  Jean  an’  me. 

— London  Punch. 

EPITAPH  FOR  A GERMAN  SOLDIER 

HE  thought  his  country  right,  and  loved 
her  well. 

He  marched  a hundred  miles  on 
bleeding  feet. 

And  crouched  in  puddles  with  a husk  to 
eat — 

A bloody  husk  that  had  a powder  smell. 

He  sang  to  drown  the  roaring  of  a shell; 
The  vision  in  his  eyes  was  very  sweet, — 
He  saw  a flower-bordered  German  street. 
And  with  a clean  French  bullet-wound,  he 
fell. 

And  those  that  loved  him  never  are  to  know 
If  he  was  even  shoveled  in  a trench, — 
Grotesque  and  grim  who  was  their  fair  de- 
light. 

From  that  sweet  seed  but  recollections 
grow: 

Without  a ray  of  hatred  for  the  French, 
He  fought  for  what  was  wrong;  but  he 
was  right. 

— Louis  How  in  McClure’s  Magazine. 
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SCHEDULED 

"The  Russian  time  uble  wss  observed  to  the 
minute/* 

WE  moved  at  three-fifteen  a.  m. 

At  four  we  made  our  first  attack. 
At  half-past  five  they  tried  to  stem 
Our  even  march  and  drive  us  back. 

At  six  we  yielded  half  a yard, 

At  twenty  past  we  slew  a score, 

Then  breathed  for  fourteen  seconds  hard. 
And  bayoneted  eighty  more. 

The  town  was  set  to  fall  at  eight. 

We  took  it  on  the  earliest  stroke; 

Then,  marking  time,  we  had  to  wait 
Till  at  the  fords  the  foe  we  broke. 

A Cossack  regiment,  halted  near, 

Was  fixed  to  charge  at  ten  to  nine; 

At  ten-fifteen  we  had  to  cheer 
And  smash  the  German’s  second  line. 

On  Friday  morn  at  ten-thirteen 
We  seize  Plavitski  from  the  south; 

On  Thursday  week  we  shall  be  seen 
Facing  their  cannon  mouth  to  mouth 
One  mile  and  fifty-seven  feet 
From  Skitzki  junction  on  the  Skatz, 
Where  we  shall  make  the  foe  retreat 
At  twelve-fifteen  across  the  flats. 

October  first  sees  Lemberg’s  fall; 

November  third  seals  Warsaw’s  fate; 

And  three  days  later  we  shall  call 
With  shrapnel  cards  at  Cracow’s  gate. 
Steady  as  death  and  sure  as  doom 
We  move  on  schedule  time  to  win — 

On  April  first  our  guns  shall  boom 
At  8:16  around  Berlin! 

— Sydney  Bulletin. 

AUTUMN 

THE  swallows  gather  in  the  sky 

And  wheel  and  turn  on  tireless  wings; 
Belated  bees  are  droning  by, 

A song-thrush  in  the  garden  sings; 

The  last  red  apple  from  the  tree 
I pick — last  year  you  picked  with  me  I 

I gaze  upon  the  orchard  trees; 

The  yellow  leaves  are  falling  fast, 

And  carried  by  the  sighing  breeze 
In  mimic  whirlwinds  scurry  past; 

And  as  about  my  feet  they  dance 
I think  of  you  in  far,  far  France! 


The  soft,  white  morning  mists  arise 
In  wraiths  about  me  as  I walk — • 

Oh!  Is  it  these  which  dim  my  eyes, 

Catch  in  my  throat  when  I would  talk? 
Is  that  a tear  or  drop  of  dew 
Rests  on  my  cheek  at  thought  of  you? 

At  midday  when  the  sun  is  bright, 

The  air  is  clear,  the  sky  is  blue. 

What  is  it  then  which  veils  my  sight, 

Catches  my  voice  at  thought  of  you? 

Is  it  my  pride,  or  is  it  fear?  . . . 

Last  autumn  you  were  with  me  here! 

— Sydney  Bulletin. 

THE  DRUMS  OF  DEATH 

GIANT  drums  of  death!  that  beat 
With  solemn  thunder  on  the  startled 
air, 

And  roll  a deathless  dirge  for  souls  that  dare 
All,  roar  in  mighty  chorus!  And  complete, 
O,  man!  the  sacrifice  compelled.  Ah!  sweet* 
Are  after  thoughts  of  duty  done,  and  fair 
The  sky  when  tempest  clears.  Beyond 
compare 

The  weeping  meadow  to  the  dusty  street! 

Beat  fierce  and  mighty, thunder-rolling  drum. 
Till  Right,  triumphant,  flaming  as  the  sun. 
Floods  with  its  splendor,  hearts  now  stricken 
dumb 

With  grief  and  woe— Till  liberty  be  won! 
And  our  brave  dead,  who  watch  and  wait, 
shall  come 

To  know  and  be  content  that  it  is  done. 

— Paul  Derrick  in  London  Telegraph. 

FRANCE 

SHE  triumphs;  in  the  vivid  green 

Where  sun  and  quivering  foliage  meet; 
And  in  each  soldier’s  heart  serene: 

When  death  stood  near  them  they  have 
seen 

The  radiant  forests  where  her  feet 
Move  on  a breeze  of  silver  sheen. 

And  they  are  fortunate,  who  fight 
For  gleaming  landscapes  swept  and  shafted 
And  crowned  by  cloud-pavilions  white; 
Hearing  such  harmonies  as  might 
Only  from  heaven  be  downward  wafted — 
Voices  of  victory  and  delight. 

— London  Saturday  Review. 
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“Very  pretty,  but  a little  short."  . 

“Yes;  just  another  little  war-time  economy.” 
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WAR  TIME  FADS  AND  FASHIONS 
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'Such  a long  war,  isn’t  it?” 

'Yea,  but  it  will  be  over  by  the  time  you  get  that  bonnet  fitted.' 
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TOURAINE  in  La  Baionnettc.  Paris 

"Your  gown  is  exquisite,  dear  little  friend,  but,  tell  me,  when  you  are  in  your  carriage, 
is  there  the  least  bit  of  room  for  your  husband?” 
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F.  FABIANO  In  Finlislo,  © Paris 
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A Rescue 
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Peacocks  and  Parrots 
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Fine  Feathers 
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F.  FABIANO  in  Le  Rire,  Paris 


Captivating! 
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Powder  and  Rouge 
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the  whole  of  human- 
ity. — David  Lloyd 
George. 


' The  intervention 
of  Roumania  is  an 
event  of  the  first 
order.  I am  no 
prophet;  the  future 
is  in  God’s  hands. 
Hut  if  I had  to  make 
a hypothesis  I 
should  be  inclined  to 
think  that  the  month 
of  August,  1917, 
might  see  the  end  of 
our  memorable 
work. — General  Bru- 
siloff. 


We  can  stand 
mistakes  in  policies 
if  we  are  sound  in 
methods,  but  we 
cannot  yield  reason  to  the  rule  of  force.  Woodrow  Wilson  at 
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Grape  Jelly 


The  Game  Warden:  “Haan’t  been  any  huntin' 

goin’  on  round  here,  baa  there,  Jake?" 


BRONSTRUP  In  San  Francisco  Chronicle 

Home  Again 
714 


IRELAND  in  Coluabus  Dispatch 

The  Last  Stand 
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DOMAHtf  It  Clvttltnd  Pit  It  Dttltr 


“Did  ye  ever  smell  a pippin  when  it’a  picked  juat 
right?” 


DOHAHIY  It  City 
“Goah,  they  Uate  almost  as  good  as 


caricature  ol  Urmo,  together  with  a 
sketch  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law's  encounter 
with  a tariff  reformer.  Evidently  there 
is  something  about  the  latter  that  does 
not  inspire  Mr.  Law's  confidence. 
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of  the  cricket  witn  tne  muses t juu 

imagine  the  vulgar  day  laborer  lying  awake 
patiently  listening  to  the  weird  noises  of  the 
night  and  framing  poetic  stanzas  to  them? 
If  there  is  music  in  the  croak  of  a frog,  then 
I am  listening  to  music  nightly  and  don’t 
know  it.  I will  admit  that  once  upon  a time 
I regarded  the  village  band  as  a wonderful 
aggregation,  and  the  noises  discharged  by 
each  of  its  thirteen  hornblowers  seemed  lit- 
tle less  than  symphony  to  me.  But  years 
have  altered  my 

ideas  of  art  The  Qp 

squeak  of  the  town  ^ 

pump  has  ceased  to 
stir  my  soul  to  ecsta- 
sies, and  the  man  J 
who  can  find  it  in  his  ^ 
heart  to  weave  the 
likes  of  these  things 
into  rhythmic  effu- 
sions  should  be  hop- 


furnacc  and  cremate  them  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. Bum  them  up  as  trash,  I say.  an 
begin  afresh.  Let  every  incoming  congress 
introduce  and  pass  bills  suitable  for  t c > 

and  forget  the  legal  monstrosities  of  the 

past.  And  if  these  laws  do  not  fit  the  ^ 
stitution,  then,  by  all  means,  amend  the  con 
stitution.  When  John  Hancock  u*  ^ 
other  worthies  scrawled  their  sign 

this  historic  doeomen.,.jwH.dT*oJ»*'Miii 

those  days  not  a 

store  or  a trolley  *n 
our  community- 
Now  we  have  both, 
A 0;  and  a cheese  factory 

J/\  besides.  Whenna- 

/ } > lions  scoff  at  treaties 

and  tear  up  scraps  oi 

± > paper,  what  is  a con- 
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well  that  cars  have 
not  the  power  of 
speech,  else  we 
should  learn  much  of 
their  inner  lives, 
how  the  old  home- 
stead, the  piano,  and 
the  grandfather's 
clock  were  put  up  as 
security  for  their 
maintenance,  etc.  No 
doubt  a time  is  com- 
ing w h e n a society 
for  crippled  autos 

will  be  organized  to  demolish  spavined  and 
unsightly  cars  traveling  the  state  highways 
with  as  full  power  to  scrap  them  effectually 
as  the  S.  P.  C.  A.  has  to  dispose  of  decrepid 
horses. 
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cannot  realize  it.  And  all  t 
three-meal-a-day  appetite, 
mother  was  alive  she  knew 
remedies  for  all  ailments — 
Jamaica  ginger.  These  w 
knuckles  that  held  out  a star 


1WISH  that  the  next  president  could  be 
empowered  to  call  before  the  mat  the 
various  branches  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion to  decide  upon  some  standard  treatment 
for  each  particular  ill  to  which  the  flesh  is 
kin.  For  twenty  years  I have  regarded  my- 


to  any  case  involving  ache,  ] 
fever,  cold  in  the  head,  or  ot 


It  isn't  very  cheerful  ne- 
iceman  tells  you  to  put  in  yc 
the  price  would  soon  advanc 


«.tr 
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SPEAKING  of  doctors  disagreeing,  well, 
I once  knew  of  a case  of  chronic 
stomach  trouble  where  the  advice  of 


several  doctors  was  sought  at  various  times. 
Each  in  his  turn  recommended  a special  and 
different  diet.  One  advised  the  patient  to 
cat  oysters,  clams,  and  broth.  Another  pre- 
scribed chicken  or  game  in  reasonable  quan- 
tities with  tea  and  toast,  while  still  another 
suggested  vegetables  and  fruit,  and  so  on. 
The  patient,  under  the  circumstances,  was 
unable  to  decide  the  matter,  so  he  'phoned  to 
a near-by  hotel  for  a waiter  and  put  the  case 
before  him.  "Well,  sir,”  said  the  waiter, 
after  scanning  the  combined  instructions  left 
by  the  wise  medicine  men,  and  scratching 
his  head  thoughtfully  for  a moment,  "taking 
the  thing  all  in  all,  I should  say  that  a 

% M . t t tit  • \ \ k . 1. 
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cut  saws  I can  tolerate  or  even  enjoy,  if  nee 
be.  It  may  be  repeated  a thousand  times  per 
day  upon  a coffee  grinder  or  victrola;  it* 
bristles  with  harmony  every  repetitton 
joy  unto  my  bosom.  I also  lo\e  - 
Z'.  of  the  oriole  end  the  louetome  |n»S« 
ditto  of  the  cuckoo.  Thete  do  not  I. «m 
i„  the  least,  but  I shall  never  become  accus 
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CARTER  IS  MISSED 

THE  absence  for  several  weeks  recently 
of  Robert  Carter’s  cartoons  from  the 
editorial  page  of  the  New  York  Even- 
ing Sun  caused  many  readers  of  that  jour- 
nal to  contemplate  suicide — until  they  were 
reassured  by  the  editor  that  the  cartoonist’s 
absence  was  only  temporary. 

By  the  way,  Mr.  Carter  comes  in  for  a 
tribute  from  the  Outlook,  which,  under  the 
caption,  “A  Complaint  Concerning  Mr. 
Robert  Carter,"  says: 

“Once  a week  it  is  our  task  to  choose 
from  the  work  of  newspaper  artists  a group, 
of  cartoons  typifying  the  development  of 
public  opinion  throughout  the  country. 
Clippings  from  all  over  the  United  States 
are  piled  upon  our  library  table,  and  a large 
and  empty  wastebasket  placed  conveniently 
at  hand.  Then  the  work  of  selection  begins. 
Cartoons  with  good  ideas  badly  executed, 
cartoons  with  poor  ideas  respectably  exe- 
cuted, and  cartoons  which  in  both  thought 
and  craftsmanship  are  deserving  of  sum- 
mary execution  rapidly  pass  the  way  of  all 
flesh.  When  the  basket  is  filled  to  over- 
flowing, upon  the  table  there  remains  per- 
haps a scant  dozen  of  cartoons  from  which 
a final  choice  must  be  made. 

“And  this  is  where  the  intrusive  Mr. 
Carter  generally  breaks  in  upon  our  edi- 
torial calm.  It  has  happened  more  than 
once  that  when  the  chaff  has  been  taken 
away  the  bulk  of  the  remaining  wheat  is 
found  to  be  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Mr. 
Robert  Carter.  In  righteous  indignation 
we  ask  Mr.  Carter,  ‘How  can  conscientious 
editors  provide  a variety  of  cartoons  for 
their  readers  when  one  cartoonist  insists 
upon  monopolizing  most  of  the  good  ideas 
and  a still  larger  percentage  of  the  good 
drawings?’ 

"We  insistently  wish  to  call  Mr.  Carter’s 
offense  to  the  attention  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  or  any  other  pub- 
lic-service body  with  the  power  and  the 
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NATE  COLLIER  HEARD  FROM 

Nate  Collier,  formerly  of  the  Chicago 
Journal,  writes  from  the  Galt  House,  Louis- 
ville, that  he  has  been  covering  the  races 
for  a Chicago  news  bureau,  and  is  doing 
comic  strips  and  animated  cartoons  on  the 
side.  “Bet  on  Bandwagon,”  he  writes,  “and 
he  came  home  leading,  but  Turtle  lost  by  a 
neck.  Stakeholder  got  in  the  money,  but 
Barnum  had  no  show.  Pickles  soured  on 
the  home  stretch,  but  Gringo  chased  Villa 
over  the  line.” 


will  to  act  against  the  activities  of  this 
apparently  unrepentant  monopolist. 

“Even  if  we  cannot  forgive  Mr.  Carter 
his  annoyingly  .frequent  successes,  we  are 
broad-minded  enough  to  express  openly 
our  debt  to  him  for  what  is,  perhaps,  his 
best  contribution  to  the  record  of  Ameri- 
can cartoon  history. 

“We  like,  without  qualification,  his  pres- 
entation of  Uncle  Sam.  Mr.  Carter’s  Uncle 
Sam  is  not  a pen-and-ink  abstraction.  He 
is  the  visible  embodiment  of  an  ideal.  Lin- 
colnian in  stature  and  countenance,  austere 
of  thought  and  speech,  courageous  of  heart 
and  mind,  strong  enough  to  be  tender,  wise 
enough  both  to  dream  and  to  act,  Mr. 
Carter’s  image  of  our  national  spirit  looms 
like  a mountain  peak  among  the  conven- 
tional visualizations  of  the  American  nation. 
The  Uncle  Sam  of  Mr.  Carter’s  creation 
is  a citizen  of  the  world,  with  world-wide 
sympathy  and  understanding.  Yet  in  the 
transition  which  he  has  undergone  from 
the  rustic  Brother  Jonathan  of  half  a cen- 
tury ago  he  has  not  lost  the  true  tang  of 
Americanism,  the  shrewd  humor  born  of 
the  open  spaces  of  an  undeveloped  con- 
tinent, nor  the  vision  and  the  outlook  of 
the  eternal  pioneer.  We  want  more  of  Mr. 
Carter’s  Uncle  Sam,  not  only  in  the  pages 
of  The  Evening  Sun,  but  in  the  halls  of 
congress  and  in  the  executive  chambers  of 
our  government.” 
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WtBSTIK  It  Hew  York  Glob* 


It  Invariably  Happens  Thl*  Way 
Wherein  a newlywed  cartoonist,  and  ex-woman  hater, 
introduces  Friend  Wife  for  the  first  time 


PLANS  MOVIE  FORUM 

Charles  R.  Macauley,  t lie  former  New 
York  World" cartoonist,  has  begun  a cam- 
paign to  make  the  moving-picture  theaters 
a sort  of  national  forum  in  which  topics  of 
public  interest  may  be  “discussed”  upon 
the  films. 

Mr.  Macauley  says  of  the  new  project: 

“After  the  feature  and  the  comedy,  the 
news  pictorial  has  rightly  won  its  place 
upon  the  screen  of  every  theater  in  the 
country.  But  on  the  days  when  no  ani- 
mated-news weekly  is  available,  there  is 


dent  of  Nashville,  where  he  was  cartoonist 

of  the  Banner.  While  in  Dixieland  he  was 
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the  guest  of  Carey  Orr  of  the  Nashville 

the 

Tennesseean. 
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aid. 

Arnot  W.  Oberlander,  who  had  worked 

pas 

as  cartoonist  on  Chicago  and  other  western 

silu 

newspapers,  died  recently  in  Buffalo. 
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Bert  Bates  has  taken  a position  as  car- 

we; 

of 

toonist  on  the  Hollywood  (Cal.)  Citizen. 

tha 

Bert  Ripley  has  been  traveling  with  the 

Brooklyn  baseball  team. 
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lures  by  Leo  Cheney,  Alfred  Leetc,  Will 
Owen,  E.  T.  Reed,  G.  E.  Studdy,  and  other 
well-known  British  artists. 

In  a foreword  by  Coinyns  Beaumont  we 
read:  “Keen  satire  is  the  principal  note  of 
the  cartoons  on  the  following  pages,  which, 
it  may  be  claimed,  represent  with  consider- 
able fidelity  the  course  of  events  during  the 
past  year,  and  apply  not  inaptly  to  the 
situation  at  the  present  time,  but  if  the 
satire  is  keen,  it  is  at  least  fair.” 

The  artists  who  are  wielding  so  potent  a 
weapon  against  the  enemy,  in  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Beaumont,  are  contributing  more 
than  their  bit  to  the  world  war. 
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A.  G.  Racey's  Strong  Poster 
French- Canadian 
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M’CUTCHEON  TO  WED 

The  society  columns  of  the  Chicago 
papers  the  other  day  carried  the  announce- 
ment of  John  T.  McCutcheon’s  engagement 
to  Miss  Evelyn  Shaw,  the  daughter  of 
Howard  Shaw,  of  Lake  Forest,  111. 
Mr.  McCutcheon  is  the  cartoonist  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  but  has  served  his  news- 
paper also  as  war  correspondent  in  Mexico 
and  Europe.  Miss  Shaw  is  an  artist  and  a 
Bryn  Mawr  graduate.  Her  father  is  a well- 
known  architect,  and  maintains  a town  resi- 
dence in  the  Lake  Shore  Drive.  The  mar- 
riage will  probably  take  place  about  Christ- 
mas time,  and  the  honeymoon  will  be  spent 
in  “Treasure  Island,”  or  Salt  Cay,  the  small 
island  in  the  Bermudas  which  Mr.  McCutch- 
eon recently  purchased,  possibly  with  this 
event  in  view.  The  island  is  situated  about 
five  miles  from  Nassau. 


SOME  NEW  YORK  CHANGES 
Dick  Kennedy  of  the  New  York  Ameri- 
can is  now  in  business  for  himself,  making 
animated-cartoon  films.  Mr.  Kennedy  has 
taught  in  art  schools,  and  is  the  author  of 
a number  of  books  on  cartooning.  He  was 
formerly  president  of  the  Harris  Art 
Society,  which  is  on  the  same  order  as  the 
Fakirs.  He  is  working  in  collaboration 
with  Phil.  Neary,  at  Beacon,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
Neary  will  be  remembered  for  his  “Made  in 
America”  cartoon.  He  has  resigned  his 
position  with  the  Beacon  Journal,  and  will 
devote  his  attention  to  the  picture  game. 


Fred  Myers  is  doing  sport  cartoons  for 
the  Indianapolis  Star,  and  has  inaugurated 
a daily  comic  strip  under  the  title  “Old 
Stuff.” 


Leslie  Elton  in  His  Cartoon  Factory— Drawn  by  Himself 

Mr.  Elton,  remembered  for  his  work  on  the  St.  Louis  and  Philadelphia  papers,  has  joined  the  forces  at  the 
Bray  studio,  and  will  contribute  pen-and-ink  comedies  for  the  movies. 
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Stuff" 


Winsor  McCay,  the  creator  of  “Little 
Nemo,”  is  back  again  in  vaudeville,  present- 
ing his  animated  cartoon,  “Gertie,  the  Bash- 
ful Dinosaur,”  for  which  1,600  individual 
drawings  were  made.  He  predicts  that  the 
coming  artist  will  make  his  reputation  not 
by  pictures  in  still  life,  but  by  animated 
cartoons  shown  on  the  screen. 


The  "Young-Lady-Across-the-Way' 
Cartooned  Dog  in  America.  H. 
“Young  Lady"  Has  been  Taken  Ove 
Syndicate. 


COME.  ON,  Pul. 

make,  you  guys 

t FAMOUS!  1 


TA  T6ll  the:  [ 

-YFfuTM  t'O  LIKE 
Ta  KNOW  WhO'5i 

}GOin'  TA  r> tAKE 
YOU  FAMOUS  ? 1 
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A CAVALRYMAN  CARTOONIST 

Unique  among  American  publications  is 
The  First  Illinois  Cavalryman,  a newspaper 
published  by  the  Illinois  troopers  in  the  field 
near  Brownsville,  Texas.  It  has  as  its  car- 
toonist Corporal  C.  Le  Roy  Baldridge, 
known  affectionately  as  “Baldy.”  Corporal 
Baldridge  is  a member  of  Troop  F,  and 
joined  the  First  Cavalry  in  1914.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  a 
member  of  the  Palette  and  Chisel  Club  of 
that  city,  and  has  a studio  in  the  Republic 
Building.  During  the  early  days  of  the 
European  war  “Baldy”  was  with  the  German 
army  in  Belgium  making  war  sketches  for 
the  American  newspapers. 


BUSHNELL  IN  NEW  FIELDS 

E.  A.  Bushnell,  identified  for  many  years 
with  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star  and  the  Cen- 
tral Press  Association,  is  now  drawing  the 
first  page  cartoons  for  The  Editor  and  Pub- 
lisher (New  York).  The  cartoons,  which 
depict  life  in  the  “fourth  estate”  enter  an 
original  subject  and  explore  territory 
hitherto  uncharted.  His  series  thus  far  has 
been  received  most  fa\orably  in  newspaper- 
dom,  and  both  Bush  and  his  publishers  are 
pleased.  In  addition  to  this  work  the  artist 


Copyright,  C.  1+  Roy  RiMHdf* 
BALDRIDGE  In  First  Illinois  Catrafrynaa 

Anywhere  in  Europe 


is  completing  a number  of  portraits  of 
Atlanta  business  men  for  an  album  to  be 
issued  soon. 


An  Interesting  Group  of  Cartoonists 


From  left  to  right.  Nelson  Harding.  Brooklyn  Eagle;  Frank  O.  King,  Chicago  Tribune;  Frank  Wing. 
Chicago  Tribune;  Kollin  Kirby,  New  York  World;  J.  H.  Donahey,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  Hy  Mayer, 
and  Kin  Hubbard.  The  photograph  was  taken  at  the  St.  Louis  convention. 
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When  a Feller  Needs 

p • 1 Bv  CLARE  BRIGGS 

a r nend  and  w.  d.  nesbit 

These  are  the  cartoons  that  have  helped  to  make  Mr. 
Briggs  famous.  Here  he  has  depicted  in  his  inimitable 
way  the  tragic-comedies  of  youth,  such  as  every  child 
knows  and  every  grown-up  remembers.  Clever  verses  b> 
Mr.  Nesbit.  In  Colors.  Boxed.  Price.  $1.00  Postpaid. 


Oh,  Skin-i 

The  Days  of  Rea 

Famous  cartoons  by  Clare  Brig 
verse  by  W.  D.  Nesbit.  Here  is  a 
old.  One  you  will  enjoy  reading  a 
giving  to  others. 

In  Colors.  Artistically  boun 
Price.  $1J$0  Postp 


Thomas  Nast: 

His  Period  and  His  Pictures 

This  volume  contains  reproductions  of  all  the  most 
famous  caricatures  and  other  drawings  from  1857  to  1902, 
including  the  fight  against  Tweed,  the  Grant  Greeley 
Campaign,  etc.  Nast  was  the  originator  of  the  Tammany 
Tiger,  the  Republican  Elephant,  the  Democratic  Donkey 
and  other  emblems.  This  biography  shows  the  importance 
of  Nast  and  his  work,  and  that  the  artist  did  not  follow 


How  to  D 

By  LEON  BARF 

A practical  book  of  instruction 
tion.  presenting  numerous  reproc 
drawings  by  America’s  famous  illv. 
and  comic  artists.  It  is  a compact 
book  of  instruction.  The  lesson 
numerous  sketches  and  diagram 
successful  illustrators  are  shown 
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Digitized  by  Google 


Get  into  this  in- 
teresting, profitable  and 
fascinating  business  where  the 
fisld  is  not  crowded.  Thousands  of  cards 
used  weekly.  Department  stores,  clothiers, 
movie  shows,  etc.,  pay  big  prices— work  done 
quickly  and  easily — profits  large— hundreds  of 
jobs  all  around  you.  My  students  can  more  than  pay 
for  course  doing  jobs  in  spare  time  while  studying. 
INCREASE  YOUR  SALARY,  GET  A BETTER 
JOB  OR  GO  INTO  BUSINESS  FOR  YOURSELF. 


CHAS.  I.  STRONG 


EARN  $18.00  to  $45.00  a Week-EASILY 

I will  train  vou  to  fill  a big  salaried  job.  I personally  correct  every  lesson.  17  years’ 
successful  teaching.  Thousands  of  successful  graduates  all  over  the  world.  No  town  too 
small,  no  job  too  big  for  my  graduates.  Get  my  training  — start  now. 


"Words  fail  to  express  how 
much  1 appreciate  your  school 
and  system  of  teachinir.  Since 
I enrolled.  I have  made  $123.00  or 
over  four  times  the  cost  of  the 
course.  I will  always  speak  a 
good  word  for  you.  Your  school 
is  certainly  the  best.” 

CLIFFORD  LANE. 

Pennsylvania. 


"From  this  letter  you  will 
learn  that  I have  accepted  your 
advice  and  established  a busi- 
ness of  my  own.  I feci  confident 
of  success.  You  may  refer  pro- 
spective students  to  me.  (know 
your  School  to  be  up-to-date.hon- 
est  and  trustworthy.  It  stands 
by  its  students  until  qualified.” 
ERNEST  FITCH. 

Prop.  Fitch  Signery  Co.. 

Coshocton.  Ohio. 


" I am  now  instructor  in  letter- 
ing at  the  Chicago  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts.  I nm  home  on  my 
vacation  and  just  completed  a 
very  fine  gold  leaf  job  on  the 
window  of  the  First  State  Sav- 
ings Bank,  on  which  I cleared  a 
net  profit  of  $20.00." 

HAROLD  CLARK, 

Michigan. 


" Your  letters  of  criticism  are 
great.  I consider  them  worth  as 
much  as  the  lessons.  1 can  now 
say  that  it  is  more  than  I ex- 
pected and  worth  many  timcB  the 
price.  1 shall  treasure  your  let- 
ters, plates  and  lessons  as  the 
best  of  references." 

J.  S.  SHAW. 

Kentucky. 


Big  Money  in  Card,  Sign  and  Bulletin  Business 


No  other  profession  pays 
stump  you— my  students  learn 


FREE  Outfit 

Write  now  for  special  lit- 
erature and  prices  on  five 
courses  - terms,  testi- 
monials. sample  lesson  and 
Free  Outfit  offer.  All  Free 
— Don’t  delay,  act  quickly. 


such  profits  — work  comes  to  you  in  abundance  — no  job  will 
all.  All  the  newest,  swellest  designs,  how  to  run  the  business, 
how  to  hire  men,  how  to  keep 
records,  in  fact  gives  you  a com- 
plete training.  You  can  finish  my 
course  in  a short  time.  Read 


or  work  at  low  wages  any 


my  guarantee— don’t  be  out  of  a 
job  or  v 
longer — 

Get  Started  Now 


Guarantee 

I guarantee  to  place  com- 
petent graduates  at  $85.00 
to  $175.00  monthly.  The 
demand  for  trained  com- 
petent men  is  far  greater 
than  the  supply. 


THE  DETROIT  SCHOOL  OF  LETTERING 

CHAS.  J.  STRONG,  Founder 

Oldeat  and  Largest  School  of  Its  Kind  Dept.  1612,  DETROIT,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 
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AMERICA  went  to  bed  late  on  the 
night  of  November  7 with  the  infor- 
mation that  Charles  Evans  Hughes 
was  to  be  our  next  president.  America 
awoke  the  following  morning  wondering 
whether  it  had  been  bewitched.  The  search- 
lights had  proclaimed  Hughes  the  victor. 
The  newspapers,  republican  and  democratic 
alike,  had  displayed  the  headlines,  “Hughes 
Elected.”  Election  bets  were  paid,  and 
Hughes  enthusiasts  enjoyed  their  little 
hour.  But  the  morning  put  a new  com- 
plexion on  the  matter.  The  pendulum, 
which  had  s\Cung  Hughes-ward  from  East 
to  West,  had  begun  its  backward  sweep, 
gaining  momentarily  for  Wilson. 

It  was  little  wonder  that  skilled  calcu- 
lators went  wrong.  The  crushing  victories 
for  Hughes  throughout  New  England,  in 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  In- 
diana, Wisconsin,  and  Illinois,  indicated  as 
accurately  as  anything  could  be  indicated, 
that  the  republican  candidate  had  won. 
Maine,  the  election  goosebone,  had  been 
right.  It  was  a republican  year!  Of  the 
“big  five”  doubtful  states,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  all  but 
Ohio  had  swung  into  the  republican  column. 
Ordinarily  the  candidate  who  wins  New 
York  wins  the  election. 

But  there  were  other  states  to  be  heard 
from.  Slowly  as  the  ballots  were  counted 
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North  Dakota  so  close  was  the  race  that  the 
results  of  the  ballots  voted  by  the  tnilitia- 
- men  on  the  Mexican  border  were  awaited 
with  anxiety.  A mere  handful  of  votes 
decided  the  issue  in  New  Hampshire.  In 
many  states  the  Hughes  advantage  from 
the  metropolitan  precincts  would  be  wiped 
out  by  the  returns  from  the  rural  districts. 
The  industrial  populations  throughout  the 
country  favored  a change  in  the  adminis- 
tration. The  agricultural  population  evi- 
dently was  willing  to  let  things  go  as  they 
were. 

Thus,  a political  map  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  Hughes  states  printed  black,  pre- 
sents a peculiar  appearance.  North  of  the 
Mason  and  Dixon  line  and  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. with  the  exception  of  Ohio,  the 
black  predominates.  The  “solid  South’"  and 
most  of  the  West  is  white.  The  manufac- 
turing ami  commercial  part  of  America  has 
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different  interests  from  the  farming  and 
stock-raising  part. 

Wilson’s  strong  personality  and  the  plea 
that  he  had  "kept  us  out  of  war"  apparently 
appealed  to  a great  part  of  the  17,000,000 
American  citizens  who  determined  the  issue. 
Perhaps  never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
nation  had  come  such  a time  for  an  im- 
portant decision.  *‘A  vote  for  Hughes  is  a 
vote  for  war,’’  shouted  the  democrats. 
"Purge  the  yellow  streak  from  the  blood  of 
the  nation"  was  the  republican  come-back. 


son’s  foreign  policy,  especially  his  Mexican 
policy;  the  criticism  of  the  Adamson  bill  as 
a fraudulent  and  dangerous  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, while  they  made  an  impression  on  the 
West,  evidently  failed  to  appeal  to  the  farm- 
ers. The  hyphenated  vote,  as  near  as  can 
be  ascertained,  went  solidly  for  Hughes.  • 
Disclosures  that  some  sort  of  a postscript 
was  to  be  appended  to  President  Wilson's 
"Lusitania"  note  placed  the  chief  executive 
in  a rather  unfavorable  light  just  on  the  eve 
of  the  election  and  might  have  aided  in 
shifting  public  sentiment  to  Hughes. 

The  1916  elec- 
tion, the  most 
significant  and 
important  since 
the  Civil  War, 
will  go  down  in 
history  as  not 
only  a critical 
one  in  the  affairs 
of  the  nation,  but 
as  one  of  the 
most  closely  con- 
tested in  the  na- 
tion’s history.  It 
recalls  the  fa- 
in o u s Tilden- 
Hayes  contest  of 
1876  and  the  de- 
layed verdict  for 
Cleveland  in  1892. 

Aside  from  the 
presidential  issue 
the  complexion 
of  the  house  and 
senate  is  of  inter- 
est. The  returns 
indicate  that  the 
republicans  will 
regain  control  of 
the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives while 
the  democrats 
will  have  a ma- 
jority of  four  or 
five  in  the  senate. 
Another  momen- 
tous issue  was 
that  of  prohibi- 
tion, the  election 
having  added  six 
states  to  the  rap- 
i d 1 y increasing 
“dry"  column. 


The  Hughes  attacks  on  President  Wil- 


£VANS  la  Baltimore  American 


Nothing  in  It 

A decision  by  Judge  Advocate  General  Crowder  holds  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  to  be  in  a state  of  war. 


Digitized  by  Google  , 
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on  Hughes’  elec- 
tion. Thus,  stated 
the  Evening  Standard,  “the  i 
outside  of  the  United  States  rejoices  in 
Wilson’s  defeat.”  The  Standard  continued: 
“Now  the  helliFrrents  know  what  the 
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war.  They  regard  as  satisfactory 
his  handling  of  the  submarine 
problem,  his  negotiations  with  the 
allies  to  safeguard  American  trade 
and  American  mails,  his  deter- 
mined purpose  to  refrain  from 
intervening  in  Mexico,  his  attitude 
toward  Japan  in  connection  with 
China. 

"The  people  are  content  that  the 
president  did  not  break  off  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Germany  over 
the  torpedoing  of  the  ‘Lusitania' 
and  thus  open  the  door  for  our 
possible  entrance  into  the  war. 
Disposed  as  they  have  been  to 
criticise  his  tardiness  in  compelling 
the  allies  to  cease  supervising 
American  trade  and  censoring 
American  mails,  they  were  not 
ready  to  abandon  his  methods  for 
an  unknown  Hughes  policy  which 
might  have  produced  strained  rela- 
tions, if  nothing  more  serious,  with 
Great  Britain,  France,  Russia, 
Italy  and  Japan. 

"The  president’s  Mexican  policy 


with  opinion  apparently  much  di- 
vided. 

With  the  results  so  long  in 
doubt  the  American  press  as  a rule 
withheld  its  comment.  The  Chi- 
cago Herald,  however,  announcing 
on  the  morning  after  the  election 
that  Wilson  had  won,  printed  a 
signed  article  by  John  Callan 
O’Laughlin  which  conveyed  to  the 
Herald’s  readers  the  significance 
of  this  announcement.  Said  Mr. 
O’Laughlin: 

"The  fact  which  instantly  strikes 
the  student  of  our  political  affairs 
is  that  the  American  people  have 
gone  on  record  as  approving 
President  Wilson’s  handling  of  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  evident  also  that  they 
approve  the  legislative  program  for 
which  Mr.  Wilson  and  the  demo- 
cratic party  as  represented  in  con- 
gress are  responsible. 

"That  is  to  say,  the  people  are 
behind  the  president  in  his  efforts 
honorably  to  prevent  the  nation’s 
being  drawn  into  the  European 


CARTER  In  New  York  Evening  Sun 

Uncle  Sam:  “Woodrow,  you  placed  the  algn  on  the  wrong  bird!" 
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fide  to  him  the  protection  of  the  interests 
of  the  country  during  the  next  four  years  of 
international  trouble.  They  preferred  Mr. 
Wilson  to  Mr.  Hughes  to  grapple  with  the 
grave  problems  that  will  arise  with  the 
coming  of  peace  in  Europe — problems 
which  may  endanger  the  safety  of  the 
United  States  and  which  certainly  will 
greatly  affect  its  business  and  economic 
affairs.'* 
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WtlD  in  Philndtlpbit  Public  ledger 

The  End  of  the  Balancing  Act 


EVENTS  have  marched  rapidly  during 
the  past  month  in  the  Balkans.  The 
allies  have  been  taking  no  chances 
with  Greece.  They  have  practically  dis- 
armed her.  They  have  taken  away  her 


Roumania,  meanwhile,  has  proved  more 
of  a liability  than  an  asset  for  the  entente. 
The  German  troops  under  von  Falkenhayu 
in  Transylvania  and  von  Mackensen  in  t e 
Dobrudja  have  begun  a drive  that,  unlett 
speedily  arrested,  will  sweep  Roumania  into 
the  dustbin  with  Serbia,  Montenegro,  and 

Belgium.  , 

While  Roumania  has  stiffened  her  defense 
on  the  Transylvania  border,  the  capture 
the  Teutons  of  her  Black  Sea  Por*  °.n 
stanza,  virtually  cuts  off  help  from  Russia. 
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ter  rather  than  material  reinforcements  may 
yet  save  Roumania  from  extinction,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  the  allies’  most  recent  re- 
cruit has  proved  a disappointment.  Neither 
are  the  troops  of  sufficient  caliber  to  with- 
stand the  seasoned  Germans,  nor  is  the 
ammunition  available  for  a determined  re- 
sistance. Russia,  too,  is  short  of  ammuni- 
tion, and  to  furnish  men  alone  would  be 
suicidal.  General  Sarrail's  army,  fearing  a 
Greek  trap,  has  been  unable  to  advance,  and 
the  plan  of  sweeping  through  Bulgaria  and 
taking  Constantinople  by  assault  has  been 
indefinitely  postponed.  The  allies*  Balkan 
campaign  has  been  a comedy  of  errors,  and 


Roumania  will  be  fortunate 
the  fate  of  Serbia. 

The  allied  pressure  on  G: 
ing  though  it  may  be  for  t 
one  saving  grace,  as  the  C 
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patrolled  by 
United  States 
marines  and  sub- 
ject to  the  will 
a United  States 
commander. 

“Inasmuch  a* 

Greece  is  a neu' 
tral  nation,  whose 
only  offense 
seems  to  he  her 

unwillingness  to 

fight,  these  meas- 
ures appear  harsh 
and  oppressive. 
Regardless  of  the 
ethics  of  the 
Greek  refusal  to 
adhere  to  the 

Greco  - Serbian 

treaty  of  mutua 
defense,  no  mora 

justification  of 

• recent  ex- 
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GOIM  iff  Muimtro.  Turin 

THE  FLIGHT  FROM  ATHENS 
Comtantine:  "There  i*  nothing  left  but  to  return  to  my 

true  fatherland." 


them.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
earlier  wishes  of  the  Greek  pcope 
were  for  intervention  in  favor  o 
,he  allies,  and  that  Constants 
thwarted  this  desire.  W hile  he 
kept  Greece  out  of  the  war  it  ha» 
been  at  the  price  of  the  nation 
humiliation  and  may  yet  be  a 
cost  of  his  throne.  _ 
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army  under  General  Sarrail.  Rathe 
run  any  risk  of  having  to  contend 
against  a second  Bulgaria  the  allies 
have  determined  to  render  Greece 
harmless.  They  sought  her  mili- 
tary cooperation.  Having  failed  to 
gain  this,  they  are  making  Greece 
valueless  and  innocuous  from  a 
military  standpoint.' 

The  principal  effect  of  the  revo- 
lutionary movement  in  Greece  has 
been,  according  to  the  Washington 
Star,  to  force  Constantine's  hand 


in  recognizing  - 
omvrtiiment.  says  the  Atlanta  Journal,  the 
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BRINKERHOFF  in  New  Vork  Evening  Mail  Coi»yrl*l»t.  8.  8.  HcOur* 
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of  Bratiano,  tne  Kounwm*** 
micr.  Thus  we  read: 

“Roumania  entered  the  war  'to 
realize  her  national  aspirations  by 

occupying  Transylvania.  Her  peo- 
ple made  no  efforts  to  aid  Serb* 
when  the  Austrian  ultimatum  ot 
1914  precipitated  the  world  war.  For 
a time,  especially  after  the 
armies  were  driven  out  °{  P°  in 
and  Galicia,  Roumania  sold  food- 
stuffs, oils,  and  other  essential  sup- 
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entente  powers  have  virtually 
made  the  king  of  Greece  a prisoner 
at  Athens.  Apparently  they  have 
abandoned  hope  of  winning  him 
over  to  their  cause,  and  are  con- 
cerned only  in  seeing  to  it  that  he 
does  no  harm.  The  Journal  con- 
tinues: 

“What  the  upshot  of  this  pecu- 
liarly awkward  situation  will  be  is 
wholly  conjectural.  The  outside 
world’s  common  impression  has 
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The  Last  Rose  of  Summer 


plies  to  the  Germans  upon  a large  scale.  It 
was  believed  at  Berlin  that  Bratiano,  the 
premier  of  Roumania,  would  never  consent 


ALFORD  in  Baltimore  Star 


to  participation  in  the  war  on  the  side  of  the 
allies.  The  decision  of  Roumania  to  fight 
was  arrived  at  not  because  of  growing  sym- 
pathy with  the  cause  of  freedom,  but  be- 
cause the  Verdun  campaign,  BrusilofTs  of- 
fensive in  Galicia  and  Bukowina,  and  the 
Anglo-French  drive  on  the  Somme  con- 
vinced the  opportunists  of  Bucharest  that 
the  allies  were  going  to  win,  and  that  if 
Roumania  wanted  Transylvania  she  had 
better  give  her  adhesion  to  the  alliance  be- 
fore seeking  to  conquer  the  promised  land. 

“It  may  be  that  the  Roumanians  moved 
when  they  did  because  they  believed  that 
General  Letchitsky's  troops,  after  conquer-  * 
ing  Bukowina,  were  on  the  point  of  break- 
ing through  the  Carpathians  and  overrun- 
ning both  Transylvania  and  northeastern 
Hungary.  Bratiano,  who  is  a cold,  calculat- 
ing politician,  with  but  one  great  ambition — 
the  creation  of  a greater  Roumania— evi- 
dently feared  that  if  Russia  were  in  posses- 
sion of  Transylvania  at  the  end  of  hostili- 
ties it  would  be  difficult  for  Roumania  to 
make  good  her  claim  to  the  territory.  The 
moment  war  was  declared,  therefore,  the 
Roumanian  army  made  a dash  into  Tran- 
sylvania through  the  eastern  and  southern 
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Delightful  Music  by  Roumania 
For  sequel  see  page  823. 
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the  side  of  the  allies  as  an  act  determined 
by  her  government’s  foreknowledge  that 
the  central  powers  were  ‘doomed  to  sure 
defeat’  none,  perhaps,  have  had  more  pain- 
ful disillusionment  than  the  Roumanians 
themselves. 

“Self-interest  motivated  the  decision  of 
King  Ferdinand  to  precipitate  his  people 
into  the  maelstrom  of  the  conflict,  and  it 
is  natural  to  suppose  that,  this  being  the 
case,  he  would  not  have  chosen  as  he  did 
unless  he  at  least  thought  he  was  choosing 
wisely.  Whether,  however,  he  was  brought 


weed  fa  n 
The  Dilemma 


to  this  decision  more  by  th 
a German  debacle  than  t 
Russian  reprisal  is  another 
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A GENERATION  ago  it  was  possible 
for  a cartoonist  single-handed  to  elect 
or  defeat  a president.  Truly  there 
were  giants  in  those  days.  One  has  only 
to  recall  the  lithographic  broadsides  of 
Keppler,  Bernhard  Gillam,  Grant  Hamilton, 
and  others,  to  bring  to  life  the  Tattooed 
Man,  the  Full  Dinner  Pail,  or  the  Plumed 
Knight.  Issues  wrere  perhaps  more  simply 
defined  then.  One  slogan,  one  emblem,  did 
the  business. 

Those  were  the  days  when  Puck  and 
Judge  and  a few  New  York  dailies  had  the 
cartoon  field  practically  to  themselves.  The 
political  cartoon  had  yet  to  make  its  debut 
in  the  newspapers.  Cartoons  had  a national 
circulation.  Today  their  influence  is  local. 
Ideas  may  be  more  numerous,  but  a study 
of  the  hundreds  of  cartoons  drawn  during 
the  present  campaign  does  not  reveal  more 
striking  or  effective  ideas  than  those  which 
swung  elections  in  the  past. 
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They  have  introduced  the  Hyphen  Dog, 
the  Helmet,  the  White  Flag  of  Surrender, 
the  Animated  Question  Mark,  the  Suffrage 
Amendment  Bonnet,  the  White  Feather, 
and  the  Hammer.  In  general,  the  cartoon- 
ists of  the  democratic  papers,  when  they 
were  not  “thanking  God  for  Wilson"  or 
otherwise  playing  to  the  gallery,  exhibited 
more  cleverness  and  brilliance  than  those 
in  the  republican  ranks.  Roosevelt’s  par- 
ticipation in  the  campaign;  Hughes'  ex- 
tended speaking  tours  with  his  criticism 
of  the  Wilson  policies;  the  supposed  frigid- 


ness  of  the  two  leading  republican  can- 
didates gave  them  their  opportunities. 

So  often  have  Hughes  and  Fairbanks 
been  portrayed  as  cakes  of  icc  or  venders 
of  that  cold  commodity  that  it  would  sur- 
prise no  one  if  they  came  down  with  pneu- 
monia. Kirby  dresses  up  Hughes  for  his 
western  tour  as  an  arctic  explorer.  The 
same  cartoonist  represents  Fairbanks  ac- 
cepting the  nomination  in  the  midst  of  a 
blizzard.  It  remained  for  Kirby  also  to 
create  the  suffrage  bonnet,  adding  to 
Hughes  a touch  of  almost  sublime  ridicule. 
Throughout  his  cartoons  the  dachshund, 
the  pickclhaube,  and  the  German  kaiser  are 
conspicuous.  The  New  York  World  appar- 
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ently  selected  as  the  main  issue  the 
hyphenated  vote,  and  dished  it  up  regularly 
to  its  readers. 

Robert  Carter  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Sun  was  a decided  asset  to  the  republicans. 
His  hysterical  donkeys  with  their  white 
feathers  were  a campaign  contribution  that 
could  not  be  ignored.  His  caricatures  of 
Wilson,  giving  our  chief  executive  an 
expression  of  sickly  benevolence,  of  Don 
Quixote-like  conceit,  of  Pccksniffian  hypoc- 
risy, have  added  to  the  gayety  of  the 
nation.  Here  was  an  ideal  portrait  of  a 
man  “too  proud  to  fight,"  a “100  per  cent 
candidate,”  a man  for  whom  only  the  most 
weak-kneed  and  effeminate  pacifist  could  be 
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mention  arc  Cassel,  of  the  New  ^'c 
i„K  World;  Cesare,  of  the  Ne*  ■"? 
livening  Post;  Morgan,  of  the  Philadep 
Inquirer;  Evans,  of  the  Baltimore  Amcn- 
i an : Clul.lt.  of  the  Rochester  Herald. 

Fitzpatrick,  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-D^h. 
Orr.  of  the  Nashville  Tennessean;  Stinson, 
of  the  Dayton  News;  Darling  o t « 
Moines  Register;  Donahey,  of  tic 
land  ('lain  Dealer;  May.  ol  (he  Uce  » 
Leader;  Ireland,  of  the  Columbus  D.spatcL 
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by  the  democratic  national  committee,  pub- 
lished his  cartoons  in  more  than  a hundred 
newspapers,  and  received  warm  congratu- 
lations from  the  White  House. 

With  Hughes’  first  western  trip  the  ques- 
tion mark  began  to  appear.  It  assumed 
many  forms  in  which  to  haunt  and  taunt 
the  candidate.  It  perched  upon  his  bed  at 
night  to  interrupt  his  dreams  with  “What 
would  you  have  done?”  It  reared  its  ugly 
head  over  the  platform  where  he  was 
endeavoring  to  define  the  issues.  It  pur- 
sued him  at  times  with  the  deviltry  of  the 
Headless  Horseman  or  the  villain  of  the 
ten-twent’-thirt’.  Donahcy  and  Fitzpatrick 
especially  delighted  in  the  question  mark, 
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and  with  it  liberally  punctuated  their 
cartoons. 

In  Cleveland  an  amusing  battle  was 
staged  between  Donahey  of  the  Plain 
Dealer  and  May  of  the  Leader.  Donahey 
was  making  a fine  showing  with  his  series 
of  “book  agent”  cartoons  when  his  repub- 
lican adversary,  with  what  must  have 
seemed  to  the  former  a perverted  sense  of 
humor,  turned  the  idea  into  a boomerang. 
Hughes  had  been  wearing  out  the  pave- 
ments trying  to  introduce  his  great  sub- 
scription book  entitled  “Ain’t  it  Awful?” 
of  which  he,  himself,  was  the  author.  He 
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was  having  the  worst  kind  of  luck  trying  to 
dispose  of  his  edition.  He  would  invade 
workshops,  kitchens,  business  offices,  rail- 
road yards,  and  factories  only  to  be  met 
everywhere  with  the  same  response: 
"Can’t  you  see  1’nvbusy?" 

At  this  point  Mr.  May  decided  that  it 
might  help  some  if  Wilson  did  a little  trav- 
eling. He  kept  us  out  of  war — but  with 
whom?  Mr.  May  proceeded  to  find  out. 
So,  like  the  Wandering  Jew,  the  democratic 
standard  bearer  was  sent  over  to  Europe 
to  inquire  of  each  warring  nation  in  suc- 
cession, "Did  you  wish  to  have  war  with 


• JUST  TIIL  PARTY  UNCLE  SAN 
•TOM  OUR  NATION 


us?”  The  inevitable  answer  was,  of  course, 
‘'1'lcase  don't  bother  me;  don't  you  see  I’m 
busy?” 

The  apparent  lack  of  patriotism  in  the 
“Safety  First”  emblem  of  the  democrats 
was  the  inspiration  of  a number  of  cartoons. 
The  theme  especially  appealed  to  McCutch- 
eon  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  who,  to  offset 
“lie  kept  us  out  of  war,”  coined  another 
slogan.  “Me  nearly  got  us  into  war.” 

And  in  a happy  moment  he  composed 
“The  Battle  Cry  of  the  New  Freedom.** 
McCutchcon  shows  the  pacifists  joyously 
parading  with  their  banners  while  the 
shades  of  the  old  heroes,  Washington, 
t,  and  others,  look  on  in  dismay.  Be- 
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neatli  the  cartoon  these  amusing  verses 
appear: 

For  he  kept  us  out  of  war,  boys,  he'll  always 
keep  us  out. 

Shouting* the  cry  of  watchful  waiting, 
'Neath  our  flag  of  snowy  white,  we  will  be 
too  proud  to  fight. 

Shouting  the  cry  of  watchful  waiting. 

Chorus: 

The  Union  forever,  hurrah,  boys,  hurrah! 

Down  with  the  soldier,  up  with  the  pen, 
For  lie  kept  us  out  of  war,  boys,  rally  once 
again, 

Shouting  the  cry  of  watchful  waiting. 
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Let  your  hearts  with  rapture  burst  as  we 
sing  of  safety  first, 

Shouting  the  cry  of  watchful  waiting; 
When  the  hated  foreign  foes  walk  around 
upon  our  toes, 

We’ll  shout  the  cry  of  watchful  waiting. 

Well,  the  tumult  and  the  shouting  i* 
over.  The  dachshund,  the  question  mark. 


For  he  kept  us  out  of  war,  boys,  he  kept 
us  out  of  war, 

Shouting  the  cry  of  watchful  waiting. 
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and  the  hammer  have  disappeared.  They 
are  stored  away  in  the  limbo  of  yesterday’s 
political  issues.  The  candidates,  if  their 
slumbers  arc  ever  disturbed  by  cartoon 
nightmares,  may  now  sleep  in  peace.  The 
cartoonists  have  done  their  worst.  They 
may  not  have  decided  the  issue  as  it  was 
given  the  cartoonists  of  other  days  to  do, 
but  they  have  by  no  means  written  on  sand. 

We  perhaps  sigh  for  a Keppler,  or  a Gil- 
lum, but  if  the  cartoonist  of  today  could 
work  more  leisurely  instead  of  having  to 
catch  the  morning  edition,  we  would  get 
better  results.  However,  their  work,  ephem- 
eral as  it  is,  has  had  its  influence  in  deter- 
mining the  destiny  of  a nation. 
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or  arc  needed  imperatively  elsewhere  to 
hold  the  lines  against  the  tide  of  the  allies. 

Meanwhile  the  French  and  British  have 
been  making  steady  advances  against 
Bapaume  and  Pcronne,  the  two  immediate 
objectives  of  the  Somme  campaign.  The 
French  have  occupied  the  village  of  Sailly- 


measure  of  our  successes. 

The  blow  struck  at  Verdun  by 
■•exhausted"  French  army  is  interpreted  7 
the  Montreal  Star  as  the  beginning  of 
end— for  Germany.  To  quote: 

••The  unresting  French  have  won  anothe 
great  victory' *t  Verdun.  In  one  reside* 
tidal  wave,  they  Have 
swept  over  positions 
which  cost  the  Germans 
months  of  bitter  fighting 
and  terrible  losses  m 
human  life.  The  elan  o 
the  French  in  attack  was 
never  better  shown.  It  « 
almost  incredible  to  those 
who  watched,  through  t * 
slow  months  of  agony, 
the  capture  of  this  terrain 
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the  capture  of  Constanza 
by  Mackeusen’s  army,  has 
greatly  heartened  the 
allies  as  a demonstration 
of  the  ability  of  the 
French  army  to  maintain 
two  offensive  operations 
simultaneously  in  heavy 
force.  There  has  been  no 
remission  of  the  French 
efforts  on  the  Somme 
front,  whereas  evidently 
the  Germans  have  been 
compelled  t o withdraw 
troops  and  guns  from  the  Verdun  sector  in 
order  to  resist  the  attacks  at  the  Somme. 
That  the  German  lines  have  been  weakened 
in  front  of  Verdun  has  been  suspected  for 
some  time,  but  that  they  were  sufficiently 
weakened  to  enable  the  French  to  break 
through  so  quickly  and  so  far,  with  such  a 
small  loss,  was  not  suspected  save  perhaps 
by  the  military  leaders  themselves. 

“The  German  campaign  at  Verdun  has 
long  since  been  recorded  as  a failure, 
netting  in  territory  nothing  comparable  to 
the  heavy  losses  entailed.  Beginning  Feb- 
ruary 21,  more  than  eight  months  ago,  it 
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What  Thought*? 

important  effect  in  the  wes 
alone  at  Verdun,  but  with 
portions  of  that  long  battle 
Meanwhile  the  process 
Peronne,  which  has  been  g 
mer,  continues,  as  the  Prc 
puts  it,  “with  the  pros]; 
undiminished.” 

“It  has  become  apparent, 
nal,  “that  the  Germans  have 
to  bring  up.^  . . . Observe 
of  Foch  and  Haig  may  s£ 
soon  Peronne  will  fall.  . . 
merit  is  followed  bv  an  inte 
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connection  with  a powerful  offen- 
sive in  the  same  region.  This 
would  be  expected  to  keep  us  busy 
while  the  enemy  troops  were  get- 
ting their  material  and  themselves 
away  in  the  near  neighborhood. 

“It  is  certainly  very  likely  that 
we  will  see  some  gigantic  opera- 
tions in  this  sector  before  the 
winter  wet  settles  in.” 

Comedy  and  tragedy  are  mingled 
in  the  reports  from  the  Somme 
front.  The  special  correspondent 
of  the  London  Times  writes  thrill- 
ing accounts  of  the  fighting — 
accounts  which,  “fed  up”  with  war 
though  we  may  be,  paint  graphic 
pictures  of  the  struggle.  Thus  he 
describes  the  attack  on  the  sub- 
terranean fortifications  of  Thiep- 
val,  around  the  fragments  of  an 
old  chateau: 

“As  the  fight  raged  through  the 
ruins  our  men  inevitably  began  to 
run  short  of  ammunition,  but  they 
found  abundant  stores  of  German 
of  the  Somme,  of  course.  The  purpose  bombs,  and,  as  on  several  occasions  before, 
of  taking  all  these  big  and  little 
fortified  places,  and  smashing  the 
elaborate  system  of  defense  in  that 
region,  is  to  shake  the  whole  Ger- 
man line,  destroy  its  communica- 
tions, and  cause  it  to  crack  and 
retire  to  its  rearmost  bases  before 
winter  sets  in.” 

“It  is  clear,”  observes  the  Mont- 
real Star,  “that  the  Germans  must 
soon  decide  upon  some  drastic 
step — must  plan  some  great  coun- 
teroffensive on  the  Somme. 

“They  cannot  forever  endure 
the  slow  bending  back  of  their  line, 
stretching  it  thinner  and  thinner, 
while  all  the  time  men  arc  sorely 
needed  in  the  East.  They  must 
effect  a straightening  of  their 
badly  bent  front  in  this  whole 
region,  either  by  advancing  or 
retiring — or  by  a combination  of 
both.  Under  modern  conditions — 
especially  in  face  of  our  great 
superiority  in  guns  and  aero- 
planes— a retirement  on  a wide 
front  is  a most  difficult  and 
dangerous  operation.  Probably 
the  best  way  to  undertake  it  is  in 


CARTER  in  Hew  York  Evening  Sun 

Leaving  the  Perch 


“Well,  papa,  we  are  winning  in  America,  anyhow." 
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fought  with  them.  There  were  hand-to- 
hand  fighting  and  bayonet  work,  and  duels 
with  clubbed  rifles  and  even  with  fists. 
Again  and  again  the  enemy's  machine  guns 
rose  from  unsuspected  holes  after  our  men 
had  passed  and  fired  on  them  from  the  rear, 
until  later  comers  took  care  of  them. 
Underground,  in  the  dugouts  and  connect- 
ing passages,  a second  and  even  more  ter- 
rible battle  raged  under  the  feet  of  those 
above,  for  our  men  went  down  into  the  pits 
and  met  the  Germans  there  with  bomb  and 
knife  and  bayonet,  and  untold  tragedies 
went  on  in  the  dark  labyrinths,  and  unseen 


deeds  of  heroism  were  wrought  which 
never  will  be  known.” 

The  unusual  experiences  of  a “tank”  in 
the  assault  on  the  village  of  Flers  con- 
tributes to  the  lighter  side  of  war.  The 
correspondent  writes: 

“When  the  village  was  cleared  the  'tank’ 
seems  to  have  had  a most  extraordinary 
experience.  Its  skipper  and  its  crew  appa- 
rently grew  bored  with  sitting  still  while 
other  men  were  fighting;  so  Leviathan 
went  on  alone  into  the  wilds  beyond,  to 
see  what  it  could  find.  It  found  occupation 
enough.  Some  distance  beyond  the  village, 
when  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  the 
enemy,  some- 
thing went  wrong 
with  its  insides 
and  it  could  not 
move.  The  en- 
emy, discovering 
this,  grew  bold, 
and,  creeping  up 
to  it,  under  cover 
of  trenches  and 
shell  holes,  they 
fairly  swarmed 
all  over  the  poor 
thing,  like  the 
Lilliputs  on  Gul- 
liver. They  pep- 
pered it  w i t h 
bombs,  shot 
through  the  crev- 
ices in  its  hide, 
and,  so  it  is  said, 
actually  climbed 
on  top  of  it. 

“Meanwhile  our 
infantry  had 
cleared  the  vil- 
lage and  they 
also  wanted  more 
to  do.  Then  they 
discovered  the 
plight  that  the 
'tank'  was  in, 
fighting  like  a 
buffalo  ringed 
round  with 
wolves.  So  they 
went  to  its  res- 
cue, and  there 
seems  to  have 
been  some  fight- 
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‘tank  went  off  on 
this  excursion  on 
its  own  account 
the  Germans 
from  one  of  the 
nearer  trenches, 
after  Goliath  had 
passed,  came 
running  back  to 
the  British  lines 
to  surrender  in 
sheer  terror,  and 
an  airman  who 
was  flying  over- 
head gives  an  ab- 
surd description 
of  the  ‘tank’ 
marching  majest- 
ically across 
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LOU/5  JMfMAEKEJtS  in  Land  and  Wafer 
Attack 

thereabouts  the  wretched  German  kept  up 
his  alternate  brandishings  and  evanish- 
ments,  while  more  and  more  British  soldiers 
came  along  the  trench  and  crowded  round 
to  watch.  He  was  performing  to  a full 
house  and  was  quite  out  of  breath  when  at 
last  an  officer  took  pity  on  him  and,  at  his 
next  appearance,  took  him  by  the  scruff 


German  prisoners  came  filing  down  tn 
trench;  and  the  guard  at  the  door  had  the 
happy  idea  of  sending  some  of  them  down 
to  fetch  their  compatriots  up,  and  this,  w ltn 
a nice  admixture  of  persuasion  and  force, 

they  did.  . 

“In  connection  with  what  I said  as  to  t 
nature  of  the  ground  fought  over  here,  jus 
as  Napoleon  said  that  in  Poland  there  was 
an  extra  element,  namely,  mud,  so  » t*  ,“ 

guished  British  officer  is  credited  with  the 

aphorism  that  there  is  an  exjra  demen 
Picardy,  namely,  shell  holes. 
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Our  Father  Who  Art  in  Heaven.  Thy  Will  Be 
Done.  . . 


Forgive  Us  our  Trespasses  as  We  I 
Trespass  Against  Us.  . . 


KIRBY  in  New  York  World 

His  Nightmare 


overcoat  that  was  covered  with 
patches.  Names  such  as  "Wall 
Street,”  "German  Vote,”  “Mo- 
nopoly Tariff, ” "O’L  ear  y,” 
"Trusts”  and  "Railroads”  were 
printed  on  the  most  conspicuous 
patches.  The  handsome  gentle- 
man also  wore  a medal  bearing 
the  words  "100  per  cent  candi- 
date” and  a spiked  helmet  in- 
stead of  a hat. 

"I  hope  I am  not  detaining 
you,  sir,”  said  Alice  a little 
timidly.  "I  see  you  are  dressed 
to  go  out.” 

"You  are  noticing  my  coat,” 
replied  the  gentleman  self-con- 
sciously. "It's  a traveling  coat. 
It  was  given  to  me  in  place  of 


ALICE  sat  in  her  favorite 
armchair  late  one  fall 
afternoon  looking  abstract- 
edly at  the  picture  on  the  first 
page  of  the  newspaper. 

"A  cartoon  is  almost  like  a 
window,”  she  said  to  herself. 
"Wouldn’t  it  be  queer  if  this 
were  a truly  window?  I would 
love  to  speak  to  that  kind-look- 
ing gentleman  with  the  beard 
and  to  play  with  his  dear  little 
dachshund.” 

To  Alice’s  surprise  a slight 
mist  that  had  come  between  her 
and  the  picture  melted  away  and 
she  found  herself  inside  the  car- 
toon, instead  of  outside  it.  She 
tried  to  look  back  into  the  draw- 
ing room  but  everything  seemed 
strange  and  wavering  and  out  of 
place  there  so  she  turned  to  the 
gentleman  with  the  dachshund. 
He  was  a very  handsome  gentle- 
man with  a noble  forehead  and 
fine  nose  and  a beautifully 
brushed  beard  and  moustache. 

Alice  was  sorry  to  see  that  he 
was  dressed  in  a shapeless  old 


KIRBY  in  Htw  York  World 


In  Place  of  the  Ermine 
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MORGAN  in  Philadelphia  Inquirer  Cu wright.  Philadelphia  I 

A Peep  Into  the  Future 

nation,”  he  concluded,  rather  lamely. 

‘‘I  should  think  that  would  be  rather  diffi- 
cult," said  Alice.  ‘‘But  won’t  you  wait  just  a 
minute,  please?  I’d  like  awfully  to  ask  you 
a question,  sir.” 

She  meant  to  ask  what  he  would  advise 
her  to  feed  the  dachshund  if  her  parents 
would  let  her  have  it.  The  gentleman  stood 
with  a haunted  expression  on  his  face,  wait- 
ing for  Alice  to  continue.  “If  you  please, 
sir,”  said  Alice.  “What  would  you — ” 

“I  would  act  in  such  a manner  as 
to  make  this  country  respected  all 
over  the  world  by  everybody,”  he 
replied  with  a firm  intonation  and 
then  looked  at  Alice  anxiously. 

“But  I don’t  quite  see — ” began 
Alice. 

“What  could  you  ask  more  satis- 
factory than  that?”  cried  the  gen- 
tleman excitedly.  “Doesn’t  that 
cover  every  point?” 

Before  Alice  could  say  that  she 
would  like  something  more  detailed 
she  was  astonished  to  see  a huge 
interrogation  mark  jump  before  the 
bearded  gentleman  and  demand 
his  attention. 

“Mr.  Hughes,"  cried  the  interro- 
gation mark.  “What  would  you 
have  done — ’’  Scores  of  other  in- 


He gave  one  glance  at  the  throng 
and  fled. 

"It’s  always  like  this  in  cartoon- 
world,”  said  Alice  disconsolately 
when  she  found  herself  alone. 
"People  disappear  in  the  queerest 
way  before  one  gets  a chance  to 
know  them.”  Suddenly  a volley  of 
shouts  and  a crash  of  falling  bricks 
and  timber  startled  Alice.  She 
whirled  about  in  great  alarm. 

Flat  on  the  ground  near  her  was 
an  old  man  with  a chin  beard  and 
white  trousers.  That  was  all  she 
could  see  of  him  because  he  was 
buried  under  a heap  of  debris  and 
more  was  falling  on  him  every 
moment. 

"Save  me.  Stop  it,"  cried  the  old 
man  feebly.  "Make  them  stop 
_ dumping  that  stuff  on  me.”  Alice 
was  horrified.  i he  planks  and 
stones  and  bricks  that  were  falling 
on  the  old  man  were  labeled  “Opening 
Mail,”  “Mexican  Insolence,”  “Blockade,” 
“Lusitania,”  “Democratic  Extravagance.” 
and  other  things.  Alice  momentarily  ex- 
pected to  see  the  poor  old  man  buried  out 
of  sight. 

“Be  patient.  It’s  all  right.  Wait  for  the 
air  to  clear,”  encouragingly  shouted  a cheer- 
ful voice.  “Never  mind  these  temporary 
troubles.”  The  encouraging  cries  continued 
as  a steel  girder  labeled  “1914  Hard  Times” 


terrogation  marks  were  now  hurry- 
ing up  to  speak  to  the  gentleman. 
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Tickling  the  Public  Ear 
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bounced  off  the  old  man’s  head  and  fell 
across  his  neck. 

Alice  turned  indignantly  and  found  that 
the  encouragement  was  coming  from  a tall, 
spare,  scholarly  gentleman  with  a thin  face 
and  a long  jaw. 

,4I  should  think  you  would  try  to  help  that 
poor  man,”  Alice  could  not  refrain  from 
saying. 

‘‘They’re  pulling  down  houses  and  things 
and  we  must  expect  some  little  annoyance 
at  such  times,”  said  the  tall  gentleman. 
‘‘But  it’s  all  right.  I picked  up  his  hat. 
Nothing  has  touched  it.” 


The  old  man  made  an  effort  and  scrambled 
out  of  the  pile,  much  less  damaged  than 
Alice  would  have  expected. 

‘‘It’s  the  humiliation  that  I object  to 
chiefly,”  he  grumbled.  “I  like  to  believe  that 
people  tremble  at  the  very  mention  of  my 
name  and  it  hurts  my  pride  to  have  them 
dump  a cartload  of  rubbish  on  me.  Never 
mind.”  He  began  to  dust  off  his  coat  and 
to  shake  the  ashes  and  brickdust  out  of  his 
hair  and  pockets.  “America  can  whip  the 
world.”  He  smiled  a little  feebly  and  looked 
at  Alice.  “Don't  you  believe  that?” 

“He’s  coming  round,”  whispered  the  tall 
gentleman.  “Here. 
Sit  d o w n,  sir.” 
The  tall  gentle- 
man picked  up  a 
satchel  full  of 
feathers  with 
phrases  printed 
on  them,  such  as 
“Strict  account- 
ability.” Selecting 
several  he  began 
to  tickle  the  old 
man’s  ears.  “It's 
the  way  I man- 
age him,”  the  tall 
gentleman 
explained  confi- 
dentially to  Alice. 
“This  is  the  kind 
of  thing  he  likes 
best.”  Alice  saw 
that  the  old  man 
was  sitting  and 
smiling  fatuously, 
apparently  having 
forgotten 
his  bruises. 

"Perhaps  this  is 
better  than  a lot 
of  trouble  and 
contentio  n,” 
thought  Alice. 
Before  she  could 
put  her  idea  into 
words  she  saw  a 
broad-shouldered, 
stout  man  with  a 
white  plume  in 
his  hat  gallop 
nimbly  up  to  the 
tall  gentleman 
with  both  hands 
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"He  kept  ua  out  of  war." 
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hand  and  walked 
away. 

"Is  tickling 
people’s  cars  your 
business,  s i r?" 
asked  Alice. 

"1  was  reared 
to  be  a doctor," 
replied  the  gen- 
tleman. “A  doc- 
tor of  1 a w s.  I 
guess  I don’t  need 
to  tell  you  what 
kind  of  a doctor 
I am,"  he  added 
proudly.  “You 
just  saw  a speci- 
men of  my  work. 

You  saw  me  cure 
the  old  man.  I’m 
the  only  doctor 
he’s  had  now  for  the  past  four  years." 

"I  didn’t  think  he  looked  so  awfully  well," 
remarked  Alice  dubiously. 

“That  isn’t  the  only  thing  I do,"  said  the 
tall  gentleman,  quickly  changing  the  subject. 
"Look  at  this.” 

Alice  found  herself,  she  didn’t  know  how, 


CAK11K 

•You're  a ture  winner.  Woodrow,  God  blee*  y« 


"Clever,  what!”  said  tin 
“I  guess  so.  I can  do  ci 
and  raise  apparitions.  W 
see  an  apparition?  A ver 
he  suggested  winningly.  " 
prive  you  of  your  senses?* 
"I  think  not,  if  you  pl< 
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D ONAHBY  in  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

“Don't  bother  me;  I'm  busy” 


stand,”  he  snapped.  "All  nonsense  » 
lutely — abso— ” Alice  was  not  surprised 
find  that  he  was  gone.  She  had  grown  used 
to  these  changes  in  cartoonworld. 

“I’ll  find  myself  somewhere  in  a mmut  , 
she  told  herself  philosophically.  Some- 
thing will  happen.” 
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work?”  a voice  said  politely  in  her  ear.  It 
was  the  handsome,  bearded  gentleman.  He 
was  now  a book  agent.  He  was  dusty  and 
weary,  but  at  the  same  time  there  was  a 
kind  of  bright  hopefulness,  peculiar  to  book 
agents,  in  his  eye.  He  was  wearing  a little, 
straw  suffragette  bonnet.  “The  title  of  the 
book  is  ‘Aint  It  Awful’,”  he  said.  “If  I dis- 
pose of  enough  of  them  before  November 
seventh  I will  win  a big  prize.”  Alice  did 
not  think  the  book  looked  interesting  or  that 
the  bearded  gentleman  was  made  to  be  a 
successful  book  agent.  He  hardly  waited  for 
her  reply  but  ran  over  to  where  a gang  of 
stevedores  were  unloading  a ship. 

“Gangway!  Beat  it  1"  they  shouted  when 
the  gentleman  tried  to  show  them  the  book. 
Alice  next  saw  him  climbing  a ladder  trying 
to  sell  the  book  to  some  workmen  on  a 
scaffolding  and  soon  after  scampering  after 
a train  holding  the  volume  up  to  the  engi- 
neer. No  one  would  stop  to  talk  to  him. 
At  length  the  bearded  gentleman  went 
around  to  a kitchen  door  and  asked  the 
woman  of  the  house  to  take  a copy. 

“Can’t  you  see  I’m  busy?”  sharply  replied 
the  woman.  From  the  kitchen  door  Alice 
could  see  into  the  nursery.  There  was  a 
crib  with  a small  baby  in  it.  The  child’s 
name  was  printed  on  the  end  of  the  crib, 
“Eight-Hour  Law.”  Alice  was  about  to  ask 
how  old  the  baby  was  when  she  saw  the 
bearded  gentleman  stealing  into  the  nursery. 
He  had  thrown  off  his  book-agent  costume 


and  was  now  in  slouch  hat,  boots,  and  flan- 
nel shirt,  and  carried  a blacksnake  whip. 
The  woman  rushed  into  the  nursery  and 
threw  herself  before  the  crib. 

“Back,  Jack  Dalton,”  she  cried.  “I  recog- 
nized you  from  the  first  You  shall  not 
harm  me  chee-ild.”  The  book  agent  slunk 
away  with  a hoarse  “Ha,  ha,”  between  his 
teeth.  There  were  three  other  cribs  in  the 
nursery,  as  Alice  could  see  now.  Their 
occupants  were  named  “Submarine  Issue,” 
“Japan”  and  “Mexico.”  All  were  asleep. 

“Sh-h-hl  Don’t  wake  them,”  said  the 
woman,  tiptoeing  out.  Alice  knew  her  now. 
It  was  the  tall  gentleman  in  disguise.  He 
went  to  drive  some  stray  dogs  called 
“Watchful  Waiting,”  “Too  Proud  to  Fight” 
and  “No  Arbitration  in  Railroad  Case”  out 
of  the  yard. 

Alice  watched  them  out  of  sight.  She  was 
wondering  if  they  ever  had  dinner  in  car- 
toonworld.  On  the  sidewalk  near  her  were 
two  blocks  of  ice,  and  like  everything  else 
in  cartoonworld  they  had  names  printed  on 
them;  “Hughes”  and  “Fairbanks.”  The 
blocks  seemed  to  be  melting  fast  in  the  rays 
of  a sun  that  also  had  printing  on  it — 
“Wilson  Administration  Record.” 

Alice  read  the  words  and  as  she  did  so  the 
light  grew  brighter  and  brighter  and  shone 
straight  into  her  eyes.  She  suddenly  sat  up 
in  the  armchair  and  realized  that  the  maid 
had  come  into  the  drawing  room  and 
switched  on  the  reading  lamp. 
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Troubles  of  a Good  Natured  Man 
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Sculptors  here 

worked  in  marble 
Albert  J.  Frueh, 
York’*  foremost  desigr 
as  a medium.  Each 
here  consists  of  a ■ 
cardboard  cut  and  fol 
mals  are  then  colored 
How  Mr.  Frueh  mans 
such  lifelike  effects  wj 
implement  as  a pair  of 
amaiing.  Paper  sculp 
a pastime  with  Mr.  P 
animal  he  fashions  is  a 
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What  Uncle  Sam  Intends  to  Do  to  Villa— and  What  Villa  Intends  to 
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WHILE  Miss  Columbia  has  been 
watching  with  intense  eagerness  the 
battle  of  the  ballots  in  the  1916  elec- 
tion, Mrs.  Mexico,  very  thin  from  hunger 
and  bedecked  iti  widow’s  weeds,  has  been 


:ricksters  to  dominate  and  ru,n  ..  at 

:ry,  could  wish  the  "too  proud  » » 
:iuide  of  the  Washington 
-g.ntinue  indefinitely.  At  heart  t t 


But  that  part  of  Mexico  which  thinks  is  of  their  country  at  the  hai 

small;  that  part  which  loots  or  supports  which  they  know  should  loi 

the  looters,  great,  and  the  thinking  part  is  Mexico  to  rights  with  rifl 

sorely  afraid  that  four  years  more  of  “let-  gun.  Neither  is  the  opinion 

ting  Mexico  alone”  by  means  of  desultory  hold  of  the  United  States; 

intervention,  such  as  has  prevailed  during  opinion  Washington  has  cn 

the  past  four  years,  will  put  the  land  once  culcate  south  of  the  Rio  G 
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difficult — as  those  who  handled  Gerommo 
and  Aguinaldo  know— to  control  savages 
with  kind  words.  And,  worst  of 
all,  these  two  opinions  of  Mexico 
are  rapidly  becoming  the  opinions 
of  all  Latin-Amcrica,  where,  during 
the  last  two  years  the  United 
States  has  had  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity of  the  century  to  make  itself 
the  friendly  master  of  the  New 
World,  and  leader  of  the  little  re- 
nublics  to  better  civil,  moral,  and 


the  Deiiei,  . .. 

political  demagogues  who  A t 
every  Latin-American  revo  utionist 

J^power.  that  the  - 
wMch.  from 
lowed  Mexico  to  Y 
fat  ” would  be  perpetuated  fo 

’ . _ thc  revolutionists  of 

M«!co  burned  their  murderin, 

their  looting,  and  their  ^^‘‘^nfident 
that  stands  for  civilization,  quite 


viscrs  seek  to  saddle  upon  this 
same  pelado  debts  of  hundreds 
of  millions,  so  that  they  may 
live  at  ease  when  their  imitation 
government  falls.  In  other 
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Unrecognised 

To  the  Mexican  peon,  intervention  would 
be  the  greatest  blessing  the  United  States 
could  bestow,  but  he  does  not  know  it. 

To  the  Mexican  politicians,  “first  chiefs,” 
ambassadors  designate,  special  envoys,  and 
similar  parasites,  intervention  would  mean, 
at  the  least,  political  death,  and  they 
know  it. 

Thus  there  are  two  classes  which  have 
brought  Mexico  so  close  to  ruin  that  an- 
other step  will  give  her  to  the  hands  of 
what  the  Spaniard  calls  la  Porra,  who  have 
worked  and  prayed,  in  Mexico  and  in  the 
United  States  for  a continuation  of  the 
hands-off  policy.  These — the  ignorant  peon 
and  the  unscrupulous,  insincere  halfbreed 
political  intriguer — are  the  ones  who  pose 
as  friends  of  the  United  States.  They  are 
the  ones  who  have  brought  death  to  nearly 
300  Americans  and  destruction  to  more 
than  nine  hundred  million  dollars’  worth  of 
American  property,  and  they  would  wel- 
come the  return  of  a government  which 
would  allow  them  to  commit  all  crimes  with 
no  fear  of  punishment. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mind  of  Mex- 
ico, that  small  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation which  occasionally  thinks  of  its 
country  and  its  country’s  future,  those  men 
who  in  Mexico’s  days  of  peace  were  com- 


parable with  the  lawmakers,  the  governors, 
the  manufacturers,  the  bankers,  the  finan- 
ciers, the  educators  and  the  skilled  crafts- 
men of  the  United  States — the  mind  of 
Mexico  foresees  with  clear  eye  that  ultimate 
destruction  must  be  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
vice  and  villainy  which  revolution  after  rev- 
olution has  been  allowed  to  augment  in  the 
southern  republic. 

Wilh  the  interests  of  Mexico  at  heart 
these  men  believe,  as  Porfirio  Diaz  once 
said  to  the  writer,  “it  is  better  that  a little 
bad  blood  should  be  spilled  than  that  the 
good  blood  of  my  country  should  perish;” 
thinking  of  foreign  affairs,  they  believe, 
with  the  last  of  their  kind  to  rule  their 
nation,  that  “the  voice  of  Washington  is  not 
always  the  voice  of  the  American  people.” 
They  believed — though  they  dreaded  it — 
that  the  election  of  a republican  candidate 
to  the  presidency  of  the  United  States 
meant  intervention  and  the  restoration  of 
peace  in  Mexico.  They  believed  that  it  meant 
the  end  of  pillage  and  slaughter  in  their 
country,  and  its  return  to  prosperity.  And 
these  are  the  men,  from  Porfirio  Diaz  down, 
who  have  been  the  friends  of  the  United 
States;  these  are  the  men  who  have  pro- 
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pity  its  rulers,  that  they  know  so  little  of 
Mexico  and  its  needs,  but  they  admire  and 
long  to  imitate  the  people  of  this  country, 
if  ever  they  get  the  opportunity  to  rebuild 
their  wasted  land. 

"It  matters  little  to  the  United  States  who 
is  its  president,"  said  a Mexican  lawyer  of 
international  reputation  to  the  writer  late 
in  October.  “Your  nation  is  so  firmly 
grounded  in  the  work  of  its  founders,  your 
people  are  so  well  educated,  your  ideas  so 
far  advanced,  that  your  political  changes 
can  make  little  permanent  difference.  But 
think  of  Mexico;  four  years  more  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson  for  you  means  four  years  more 
of  Venustiano  Carranza  for  us!  What 
worse  fate  could  befall!” 

Thus  the  men  who  made  of  Mexico,  as 
a man  who  knew  that  land  once  said,  “the 
most  ambitious  marcher  in  the  procession 
of  the  nations,”  were  caught  between  the 
democratic  Scylla  and  the  republican  Cha- 
rybdis.  With  the  election  of  Woodrow 
Wilson  they  foresaw  four  more  years  of 
ruin,  or  as  many  more  years  as  Venustiano 
Carranza  could  keep  his  seat  in  the  big 
tcakwood  chair  in  Mexico  City.  With  the 
election  of  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  they 


she  has  no  desire  to  be  curt 
condition,  but  rather  wishes  ■ 
it  so  long  as  her  powerful 
permit 

So  quietly  and  so  well  was  t 
carried  on,  as  hinted  from  tir 
the  writer  in  Cartoons  Maga 
til  practically  all  the  anti-Ca 
in  Mexico  had  been  united  ur 
of  the  Legalista  party,  the 
United  States,  and  millions  of 
ico  as  well,  knew  nothing 
going  on.  Today,  the  Legal 
be  in  possession  of  more  thai 
the  area  of  Mexico,  and  to  h 
force,  scattered  through  vari 
the  republic,  of  more  than  S 

If  they  win,  four  years  of 
revolutionists  in  the  destructi 
will  have  gone  for  naught,  a 
of  potential  revolution,  abette 
watchful  waiting  will  be  nipp. 
If  they  fail,  unless  we  interv 
have  more  Americans  killed 
Mexico,  more  American  prope 
more  insults  to  the  Americar 
Mexicans  in  power  to  protect  1 
whom  their  own  government 


Somehow  a little  old  tinsel  Santa  Claus  has  more  of  the 
Christmas  spirit.  The  glistening  and  frosted  .card,  b e- 
dccked  with  bells,  may  be  trite,  hut  when 
we  see  an  old  familiar  name  written  in 
pale,  thin  ink  in  a lower  corner  there  is 
a little  warm  glow  because  we  are  not 
forgotten. 

Each  year  more  and  more  persons 
confine  their  gift  giving  to  children 
and  members  of  the  household  but  give 
wider  circulation  to  their  holiday  greet- 
ings. Those  who  order  several  hun- 
dred personal  cards  are  surprised  to 
know  how  small,  really,  is  the  number 
of  their  friends  and  relatives,  and  they  piece 
out  the  list  with  names  of  people  with 
whom  they  are  only  slightly  acquainted.  In 
the  days  of  celluloid  and  plush  presents  the  same 
persons  were  appalled  at  the  number  of  friends  on  the 
Christmas  list. 

Despite  one’s  struggle  to  recall  and  include  everybody, 
even  Jennie  May  Gilligan  who  used  to  work  for  your 
mother,  it  is  well  to  husband  a reserve  supply  to  quickly 
send  to  those  persons  who  have  remembered  you,  and 
whom  you  have  forgotten. 


No  longer  are  presents  laid  out  in  state  in  the  front 
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hat  flattering  snapshot  taken  by 
Will,  when  the  rambler  rose  was  in 
ind  the  Gloucester  hammock  was 
the  piazza. 

has  a stepladder  of  children  (there 
at  least  six),  put  them  in  rompers 
e them  standing  like  a troupe  of 
: jugglers.  This  idea  is  good  for 
rears  until  the  children  grow  up.  Of 
equiring  six  children  in  the  act,  the 
I be  out  of  the  reach  of  many, 
ing  of  children,  as  we  were,  the 
occurs  that  it  must  be  difficult  for 
; lambs  of  the  present  day  to  have 
sions  left  concerning  Santa  Claus. 
Id  days  it  took  strong  faith  to  sur- 
annual  shock  of  seeing  that  idealized 
leman  suddenly  appear  at  the  Sun- 
3ol  Christmas  tree  bestowing  pres- 
then  reappearing  without  his  white 


cotton  whiskers  as  the  Sunday  school 
superintendent.  Now,  with  a taw'dry  St. 
Nick  in  every  department  store  and  a bell- 
ringing  solicitor  on  every  busy  street  cor- 
ner, mere  force  of  numbers  shatters  childish 
belief. 

The  charm  and  mystery  of  Santa  Claus 
for  children  has  gone.  The  modern  child 
only  pretends  to  believe  in  Santa  Claus  to 
please  his  less  sophisticated  parents. 

For  grown-ups  the  letter  carrier  is  Santa 
Claus.  The  cards  he  brings  may  be  com- 
monplace, the  card  designs  inartistic  and 
the  sentiment  monotonous  in  its  repetition, 
but,  say,  wouldn’t  we  all  feel  cut  up,  de- 
serted and  lonesome  at  Christmas  time  if 
he  didn’t  leave  a drift  of  holiday  missives 
at  our  door?  And  don’t  we  just  pounce  on 
’em,  and  think  it  perfectly  thrilling  to  be  so 
well  thought  of  by  our  friends? 


“Surely  that  summer  boarder  will  send  us  one,”  says  Mother  Hopefully 
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the  reach  of  all. 

Whatever  the  form  of  Christmas  good 
wishes,  they  will  he  welcome.  A large  col- 
lection is  flattering  and  the  most  critical  and 
cynical  of  us  are  sentimental  at  heart.  A 


thankful  for  Christmas  cards, 
run  to  get  a few  more  culls  fr 
minute  counter  discard,  we  r 
that  next  year  WE  must  hav 
clever  and  original. 
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ONLY  the  most  meager  reports  come 
from  the  Russian  front.  With  von 
Hindenburg’s  appointment  as  chief  of 
the  German  general  staff  the  Russian  drive 
on  Lemberg  seems  to  have  come  to  a sud- 
den stop.  Many  divisions  undoubtedly  have 
been  transferred  from  the  western  to  the 
eastern  front,  and  against  General  Brusiloff’s 
lines  the  most  formidable  German  forces 
are  opposed.  According  to  the  London  dis- 
patches the  Teutons  are  endeavoring  at  all 
costs  to  hold  the  space  between  Kovel  and 
Lemberg. 

General  Brusiloff’s  offensive  in  the  main 
zones  of  Volhynia  and  Galicia,  undertaken 
for  the  relief  of  Roumania,  apparently  has 
failed  from  lack  of  ammunition.  The  Balkan 
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k,  Moscow 

lo  you  expect  to  join  the  colors,  little  one?" 
don’t  you  know,  colonel,  that  my  small  size  will 
dispensable  in  scouting?" 

icks.  The  captives  are  made  to 
:r  the  provision  vans  and  the 
parks;  they  are  put  to 
he  trenches  and  assigned 
ts  to  the  German  officers, 
an’s  story  came  as  a strik- 
tration  of  that  obvious 
truth  that  under  no  cir- 
es  is  a surrender  of  able- 
;n  justifiable.  And  if  there 
n the  Russian  army  such 
commanders  as  under- 
ssue  orders  of  surrender 
of  ‘uselessness  of  resis- 
ch  commanders  should  be 
out  of  camp, 
days  are  gone  by  when 
iers  taken  merely  affected 
cr  of  defenders  of  a coun- 
)ecame  a burden  to  their 
Modern  warfare  has  raised 
>lcms  in  the  question  of 
, and  Germany  has  solved 
blems  with  her  character- 
Ity  and  cynicism.  Hut.  as 
se  of  asphyxiating  gases, 
ndemnation  is  not  suffi- 


against  her  enemies — a fact  which 
should  be  carefully  considered  and 
from  which  rules  of  conduct  should 
be  derived.  We  must  admit  that 
our  soldiers  in  captivity  are  our 
worst  enemies.  Not  only  do  the 
Germans  force  them  to  do  the 
work  of  their  own  men  thus  re- 
lieved and  subsequently  sent  to  the 
front,  but  they  actually  make  the 
Russian  prisoners  fight  against 
their  own  brothers. 

“How  otherwise  could  you  in- 
terpret it  when  prisoners  under 
heavy  artillery  fire  rush  supplies 
and  ammunition  to  the  front,  or 
construct  roads  and  bridges  for  the 
enemy’s  advance? 

“Weeks  and  months  pass,  and 
human  nature  grows  accustomed  to 
anything.  Thus  the  abominable 
forced  service  against  one's  country 
becomes  second  nature  with  these 
men.  Their  feelings  gradually  be- 
come blunted. 

“We  do  not  expect  the  war  to 
end  soon.  But  as  it  approaches  its  end, 
the  fiercer  will  grow  Germany’s  resistance, 


rmany  the  prisoners  be- 
nverful  weapon  to  be  used 


From  Mucha.  Moscow 

THE  TEMPTER  IN  THE  PICKELHAUBE 
Kaiser  (to  Poland):  "I  will  give  you  all  that  lie*  before  you." 

Poland:  "But  what  of  that  which  lies  beyond?" 

Kaiser:  "Oh,  that  is  mine.  You  can't  expect  any  of  that." 
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orget  to  put  in  a toy  for  the  little  fellow.” 
eventeen  are  being  drafted  into  the  army. — News  item. 
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resemblance  to  it  within  or  without.  bomb-t 

"Here,  then,  hidden  away  in  Little  Russia,  "Her 
is  the  heart  of  an  empire  fighting  for  its  present 
existence,  not  alone  this  time,  but  with  rate  as 
determined  allies  in  the  west.  The  traveler  doubt  * 
who  seeks  the  soul  of  Slavdom  will  be  a little  poor  ft 

baffled  in  his  quest.  Whither  is  he  to  look  their  ik 
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The  Unexpected  Return 
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change  engines,  to  transfer  to  another  division. 
The  acrid  odor  of  disinfectants  comes  from  the 
cars.  From  a window  may  peer  a grotesquely 
bandaged  head  but  most  of  the  glimpses  that 
we  of  the  village  may  obtain  are  of  still  forms, 
too  languid  to  try  to  see  where  they  are. 

How  different  is  this  from  the  daily  stoppage 
of  a train  of  pernrissionaires  who  descend  here 
to  change  cars.  Fatigue,  sleeplessness,  the 
caked  mud  of  the  trenches,  nothing  can  sup- 
press the  spirits  of  the  “bleus"  as  they  pour 
out  of  the  train  like  schoolboys  on  a holiday. 
And  what  burdens  they  carry.  What  bags  and 
packages.  Every  man  has  both  hands  occupied 
and  parcels  under  both  arms.  What  is  in  these 
bundles?  Everything;  clothing  to  be  laundered 


* is  a railway 
a few  hours 
hting  front, 
ore  than  four 
through  here 


of  them  are 

returning  front  furlough,  in  well- 
freshly  shaven,  clean,  rested  and 
: other  half  are  “permissionaires” 
front.  They  are  sunken-eyed, 
d with  the  damp  mud  of  the 
t a desire  to  lift  the  hem  of  their 
d kiss  the  sacred  soil  of  France, 
tod  of  her  sons. 

laden  with  wounded,  rumble 
They  pause  perhaps  for  half 
ition,  to  take  on  supplies,  to 


the  war,  aaddened  by  the  misfortunes  of 
fact  that  his  age  prevented  him  from 
ed  himself  in  an  out-of-the-way  village, 
work  was  missing  from  the  pages  of 
of  the  village  has  become  known  since 
.tlet  for  his  patriotism  in  the  work  he 
d that  his  illustrations  that  accompany 


zed  by  no  such  sadness  as  marked  his 


earlier  days  of  the  war. 
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and  mended  at  home,  souvenirs  from  the 
battle  field,  trophies  “inherited”  from  the 
Boches,  canes,  rings  and  trinkets  made  of 
cartridge  shells  or  scraps  of  shrapnel  cases, 
letters  and  parcels  from  comrades  to  be  de- 
livered at  home. 

Many  of  these  latter  commissions  are, 
alas,  from  comrades  who  will  never  return 
the  favor,  never  hear 
the  reveille  again. 

These  packages  of 
letters  and  relics  for 
the  family  of  a slain 
comrade  are  distin- 
guished by  the  care 
with  which  they  are 
fastened  and  by  the 
gravity  with  which 
they  are  borne. 

We  of  our  vil- 
lage have  seen  our 
opportunity  in  this 
daily  passage  of  an 
army  of  our  defend- 
ers. To  the  perm  is- 
sionaire  on  furlough 
this  village  is  his 
first  glimpse  of 
home.  To  the  sol- 
dier returning  to  the 
battle  ground  it  is 
his  last  sight  of 
France  at  peace.  We 
have  organized  here  a society  including  all 
the  village.  Every  train  is  met.  While  the 
men  hand  up  the  baskets  of  fresh  sand- 
wiches, chocolates,  confectionery,  sausages, 
cheese,  fruit,  tea,  pencils,  post  cards,  pipes, 
tobacco  and  cigarettes,  the  girls  and  women 
in  veils  and  white'  dresses  go  through  the 
trains  and  distribute  the  gifts. 

“How  many  of  you  chaps  are  in  there?” 
ask  the  girls.  That  is  their  salutation  at  the 
entrance  of  each  car.  The  number  is  re- 
ported and  the  distribution  begins.  Share 
and  share  alike  is  the  rule.  Every  poilu 
must  have  his  cup  of  hot  coffee,  his  present 
and  his  greeting.  Can  it  be  believed  that 
there  are  such  things  as  “carotteurs,”  or  re- 
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and  crowns  like 
or  snowy  hair  c 
the  pure  white  of 
All  the  women 
enthusiasm  to  thei 
soldiers  with  dai 
the  roughest  poilu 
or  a package  of  t< 
and  charm  with  v 
the  most  distingu 
salons.  And  how 
diers.  What  a jc 
rolling  into  a dim 
o'clock  in  the  mo 
door  beautiful  face 
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“For  our  soldiers,  if  you  please.” 
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sge  has  been  ministering  to  the 
is  during  two  years.  We  meet 
Many  of  our  merchants  and 
e their  stores  and  offices  at  five 
lock  in  the  evening  and  go  im- 
on  "guard  duty,"  remaining 
i or  eight  in  the  morning.  They 
heir  business  tired  out  but  glow- 
iatisfaction  in  having  ministered 
n fort  of  our  braves, 
irrival  of  a train  of  wounded  the 
to  serve  is  redoubled,  but  under 
Sad  and  terrible  as  it  is  to  see 
lin  burdened  with  wounded  and 
iers  of  France  it  is  no  time  for 
lion  of  weakness  or  pity.  The 
i charge  tell  us  what  we  may  do. 
id  silently  and  tenderly  the  re- 
•inks,  fruit  and  delicacies  are  dis- 
such  as  are  able  to  receive  them, 
ar  these  unfortunates  to  hear  the 
eting:  “How  many  of  you  chaps 
-e?" 

rains  than  troop  trains  pass 
lis  junction.  The  volunteers  of 
; meet  them  also.  No  traveler 
eir  attentions.  The  white-veiled 
greet  each  one  but  they  are 
i time  not  with  steaming  coffee 
nampers  of  sandwiches  but  with 
gs  banks,  tin  cups,  platters  and 
ley  make  an  assault  not  on  the 
ut  on  the  purses  of  the  travelers, 
e a note  that  a shallow  bowl  prof- 


cient  gatherer  of  coin  than  are  other  re- 
ceptacles. Some  persons  who  would  slip 
a sou  piece,  or  even  a button  into  the  dis- 
creet slit  of  a tin  bank  will  cause  a franc  or 
two  to  dance  in  an  open  bowl  held  out  to 
them  by  a white  band. 

Saturday  and  holiday  collections  are  the 
most  fruitful,  for  even  in  war  time  there  are 
crowds  bound  for  the  seashore  or  the  coun- 
try and  holiday  makers  are  generous. 

Besides  the  short  stops  and  the  quick 
changes  from  train  to  train  that  most  of  the 
passing  soldiers  make  in  the  station  of  our 
village,  there  are  some  that  have  to  lie  over 
here  several  hours  or  more.  For  such  per- 
missionaircs  there  is  a large  inclosure  near 
the  tracks.  It  is  shaded  by  chestnuts  and 
linden  trees,  and  there  are  two  canteens  and 
comfortable  barracks  where  they  may 
change  their  clothes  and  bathe.  These  sol- 
diers receive  the  special  attention  of  our 
volunteers  to  make  their  visit  among  us 
both  cheerful  and  comfortable. 

Such  is  the  organization  of  our  village  in 
war  time.  We  do  not  complain  that  we  can 
do  little  because  we  have  found  that  we  can 
do  much.  Every  one  contributes.  Every 
one  helps.  We  are  happy.  And  long  after 
this  war  many  a veteran,  dreaming  over 
past  days,  will  smile  to  remember  his  stop 
at  our  station,  the  opening  of  the  car  door, 
the  white  figure  on  the  threshold  and  the 
gay  salutation:  “How  many  of  you  chaps 
are  in  there?” 
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horrible  realities  of  this  great  struggle, 
and  will  have  a historical  value  that  will 
be  priceless  in  time. 

When  the  war  began  he  was  the 
political  cartoonist  of  the  Amsterdam 
Telegraaf.  Soon  his  work  attracted  the 
attention  of  all  Europe.  The  German 
authorities,  realizing  the  powerful  weap- 
on he  was  using,  tried  to  suppress  hi3 
cartoons.  Through  German  intrigues  he 
was  charged  in  the  Dutch  courts  with 
endangering  the  neutrality  of  Holland. 
He  was  acquitted. 

As  he  often  ventured  close  to  the  fron- 
tier in  quest  of  subjects  for  his  drawings, 
the  kaiser,  to  encourage  his  capture,  put 
a price  upon  his  head.  When  he  first 
crossed  from  Holland  to  England  he  re- 
ceived anonymous  letters  warning  him 
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iince  the  days  of 
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lampion  as  Louis 
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lounced.  But  for 
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He  is  today  the 
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:te  portfolios  of  his 
onstitute  one  of  the 
dous  records  of  the 
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interesting  commemary  on  me  progress 
the  allies  have  been  making.  The  follow- 
ing account  appears  in  a recent  edition 
of  the  Boston  Post: 

“I  have  returned  to  England  from  the 
Somme,  where  I have  seen  a good  deal 
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of  its  power  being  outfought,  outmaneuvred, 
outgunned  by  a British  army  that  has  not 
reached  the  zenith  of  its  strength  and 
efficiency. 

“It  means  now  that  the  German  army  lias 
reached  its  maximum,  while  the  British 
army  every  day  is  improving  and  must  in- 
evitably continue  to  become  more  powerful. 

“The  efficiency  of  the  English  officers  has 
been  a very  surprising,  if  not  incredible, 
thing  to  many  people.  Dutch  officers  told 
me  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  effect- 
ively to  officer  Britain’s  great  new  armies  in 
time.  I,  who  knew  more  than  some  of  them 
did  about  the  English  system  of  education, 
assured  them  that  it  could  and  would  be 
done,  but  they  were  unconvinced.  I tt’ould 
remind  them  now  of  what  one  captured  Ger- 
man officer  said  of  the  way  the  British  attack 
was  carried  out.  He  said  it  was  ‘simply 
perfectly  done.’ 

“The  British  artillery,  which  has  surprised 
friend  and  foe  alike  by  its  amazing  efficiency, 
is  going  to  be  more  formidable  in  the  near 
future,  when  it  will  attain  to  that  pitch  of 
perfection  reached  by  the  French,  who  are 
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ymen. 

a wonderful  thing  when  you  come 
:r  that  most  of  the  English  have 
:arn  their  metier  since  the  war 

discussed  the  artillery  work  with 
al  of  freedom  with  many  French 
nd  they  have  expressed  nothing 
ghest  admiration  for  the  achieve- 
heir  allies. 

colossal  artillery  preparation  that 
very  advance,  the  English  are  not 
ff  in  one  respect  as  the  French. 
:h  have  that  marvellous  gun,  the 
i fires  at  least  twice  as  quickly  as 
British  field  gun. 

: the  new  ones  will  be  quite  as 
le  work  of  levelling  the  enemy’s 
s therefore  bound  to  take,  per- 
tle  more  time  in  the  case  of  the 

.ncing,  the  French  adopt  the  prac- 
:ping  their  men  close  up  to  their 
ge  of  fire.  In  the  circumstances 
able  that  they  should  inflict  slight 
themselves,  but  they  believe  it 
y losses,  as  directly  the  barrage  is 
French  are  on  top  of  the  Germans 
ayonet  before  the  latter  have  time 
:ir  machine  guns  ready  to  mow 
oncoming  lines.  That  has  often 
and  that  is  one  reason,  I believe, 
'rench  captures  of  guns  and  men 
io  numerous. 

irk  of  the  flying  men  of  both  the 
es  is  wonderful. 

pearance  of  the  Boche  machines 
•enches  of  the  allies  has  now  be- 
and  remarkable. 

y,  on  the  British  front,  just  as  a 
cavalry  were  going  in  the  direc- 
ametz  Wood,  we  were  walking 
-oad,  when  right  above  us,  flying 
height,  we  saw  four  German  ma- 
ng  from  some  English  machines, 
.ns  were  going  north,  straight  for 
ines,  climbing  higher  all  the  time, 
hurry  the  enemy  dropped  some 
I I am  sure  it  was  more  by  acci- 
design  that  they  dropped  them 
iglish  cavalry.  One  or  two  of  the 
lbled,  but  regained  their  feet,  yet 
s hurt.  This  was  about  the  only 
’ the  enemy  airmen  do. 
ile  the  British  airmen  were  flying 


rectmg  tne  gunners  ana  watemng  tne  dam- 
age the  allied  guns  were  inflicting,  without 
much  interference  from  the  German  avia- 
tors. 

“Another  illustration  of  the  mastery  in 
observation  that  has  been  established  on  the 
British  front — a system  which  has  practi- 
cally destroyed  for  the  most  part  the  Ger- 
man opportunities  for  observation  — I 
counted  from  one  spot  on  the  Somme  front 
more  than  30  of  the  ‘sausage’  kite  balloons. 
I did  not  see  one  German. 

“So  far  as  aerial  observation  is  concerned, 
I had  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  ex- 
traordinary methods  employed  by  the 
French.  They  keep  an  exact  day-to-day 
diary  of  every  section  of  German  trenches 
opposite.  It  is  a photographic  as  well  as  a 
statistical  record,  indexed  and  kept  up  to 
date.  The  slightest  alteration  is  recorded. 
It  amounts  to  a life  history  of  every  trench 
and  its  occupants,  and  I saw  it  vividly  de- 
scribed in  the  book  of  records. 

“You  could  tell  in  a moment  how  many 
shells  of  different  calibres  were  fired  by  a 
certain  battery  at  a certain  hour  on  a certain 
day,  what  their  effect  was,  and  what  a differ- 
ence it  made  in  the  look  of  the  trench  they 
were  fired  at. 

“If  in  one  instance  six  shells  did  all  that 
was  necessary,  although  seven  were  fired, 
this  fact  was  duly  recorded  to  avoid  waste, 
and  on  the  next  occasion  in  similar  circum- 
stances the  odd  shell  will  be  saved. 

“All  this,  of  course,  is  only  made  possible 
by  the  skill,  courage  and  domination  of  the 
air  maintained  by  the  French  airmen.  These 
records  are  simply  of  priceless  value  to  the 
artillery,  and  it  only  remains  for  the  guns 
to  land  their  shells  accurately  on  the  targets. 

“From  the  high  ground  now  reached  by 
the  allies  it  was  easy  to  see  beyond  the  last 
line  of  the  original  German  defenses. 

“I  saw  the  chalk  lines  marking  the  new 
German  trenches,  which  can  be  nothing  like 
so  difficult  to  take  as  those  on  which  the 
enemy  spent  two  years  of  labor. 

“One  thing  which  impressed  me  very 
much  about  the  French  soldiers  was  a 
change  in  them  since  I saw  them  last.  They 
were  not  so  grim  and  sad;  their  victories 
have  had  the  effect  of  imparting  a little  of 
the  old  gayety  to  them.  The  confidence 
that  inspires  these  men,  and  the  British  sol- 
diers also,  is  something  joyous  to  behold.” 
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Let  not  this  war 
have  been  fought  in 
vain.  Let  us  search 
for  and  try  to  put 
in  practice  some 
scheme  for  reducing 
and,  if  possible,  at 
last  for  ending  this 
oldest  and  most  ter- 
rible scourge  of 
mankind.  — Viscount 
Bryce. 

Britain  has  only 
begun  to  fight.  The 
British  empire  has 
invested  thousands 
of  its  best  lives  to 
purchase  future  im- 
munity for  civiliza- 
tion. This  invest- 
ment is  too  great  to 
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THh.  accession  to  the 
premiership  of  Field 
Marshal  Terauchi, 
Japan's  "iron  man,”  and 
her  leading  exponent  of 
militarism,  is  interpreted 
on  this  side  of  the  Pacific 
as  another  move  toward 
the  effectual  closing  of 
China's  open  door.  Te- 


rauchi succeeds  the  ven- 
erable Count  Okuma  who,  though  he  was 
able  in  part  to  enforce  Japan’s  demands  on 
China,  was  regarded  by  the  Japanese  as 
rather  too  lenient  in  his  policy  toward  the 
western  powers. 

Terauchi,  as  resident-general  of  Korea, 
ruled  so  sternly  that  many  Koreans  left  the 
country.  At  the  first  mutterings  of  revolu- 
tion he  took  measures  which  eventually 
brought  the  people  into  complete  submis- 
sion, and  even  erased  the  name  of  Korea 
from  the  map.  As  Japan’s  minister  of  war, 
his  record  was  in  keeping  with  the  reputa- 
tion which  he  had  made  during  his  adminis- 
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and  the  open  door  Count 
Terauchi  observed: 

“Japan’s  ambition  is  to 
have  China  benefit,  like 
Japan,  from  the  fruits  of 
world  civilization  and  of 
world  progress.  The  Jap- 
anese and  Chinese  people 
have  sprung  from  the  same 
stock.  Our  future  des- 
tiny is  a common  destiny 
that  is  historically  in- 
volved  

“People  talk  of  closing 
the  door;  that  is  a com- 
plete non  possumus.  . . 

Japan  s vital  interests  and  dignity  are  not 
infringed  Japan  will  make  no  aggressive 
step  against  any  nation,  especially  against 
America.” 

Both  in  China  and  among  the  pacifists  of  bound  us 
Japan,  according  to  the  Philadelphia  Press,  ncse  stab 
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From  Maiyu,  Tokyo 

SHIP  AHOY! 

Count  Okuma  is  Left  Stram 
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The  Chinese  Vas 
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He  may  Be  All  Right,  But  Look  Oi 

China  protests  friendship  for  Japan,  but  the  pig,  which  represents  tl 

makes  the  friendship  appear  dubio 
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likely.  Th» 
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of  ‘open  d 
cover  whetl 
so  to  speak 


not.’ 


intention  of  violating  China's  sovereignty 
or  preventing  interested  nations  from  hav- 
ing equal  opportunities  there.  Taken  by 
and  large,  therefore,  the  Terauchi  declara- 
tion may  be  said  to  warrant  optimism." 

In  the  objection  filed  by  Russia  and 
Japan  to  the  awarding  to  a Minnesota  firm 
of  a contract  for  railroad  and  canal  devel- 
opment in  China,  the  Brooklyn  Citizen  sees 
a test  of  the  Hay-Takahira  agreement.  It 
will  be  long,  says  this  newspaper,  before  we 
hear  the  last  of  this  protest.  The  Citizen 
continues: 

“Though  no  confirmation  of  the  protest 
has  been  forthcoming,  it  is  officially  admitted 
that  Japan  has  instituted  an  ‘inquiry.’  Should 
confirmation  come,  there  will  be  work  for  by^,()°8^ 
the  Washington  state  department  to  do. 
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very  loud;  they  have  a foreign  cut  and  run 
to  checks.  My  hat  is  an  ill-fitting  affair 
which  comes  down  over  the  ears.  I can’t 
say  that  I like  it.  Two  little  “x”-marks  rep- 
resent my  eyes.  I am  not  beautiful,  but  if  it 
were  not  for  me,  my  boss  would  be  out  look- 
ing for  a job. 

Tuesday — Here  I am  at  the  top  of  the  last 
page,  next  to  the  joke  column.  In  the  strip 
with  me  is  a long,  lanky  individual  who,  I 
believe,  is  to  go  through  life  with  me.  I do 
not  fancy  him  particularly,  and  he  looks  as 
if  he  had  designs  on  me.  He  seems  to  re- 
gard me  as  a sort  of  animated  football.  We 
are  introduced  for- 


mally to  the  readers. 

Wednesday  — 
Came  out  of  the  ink- 
well today  to  give 
the  readers  their  first 
laugh,  but  what  is 
comedy  to  them  is 
tragedy  to  me.  Their 


*HFILC>!  PEOPLE,! 
ME  0OSS  is  Gonna 

Start  me  on  me 

maratho  n 

TO  D AT  , WATCH 

D£  tfAcir  page 

PER  RESULTS. 


Friday- 
speech, 
“don*  wa 
matical. 


manners, 
my  head, 
and  yet  I 
over  by  a 
Saturdc 
revenge  f 
the  bowl 
with  a si 
out  of  th 
him  right 
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LAOltJ  X < 
Permit  me 
INNERDOOJE 
ME  PARTNEf 
■“A  Crime, 


wanna”  and 
Tuesday — 
a boob  of  r 
is  going  int 
has  been  rea 
he  borrowee 
suppose  I’ll  I 
tomorrow  oi 
VVednesda; 
a girl  with  st 
is  a million: 
love  to  her 
Horrors!  S 
pose  her  hu 
middle  of  lie 
Thursday- 
happened.  ' 
sweep  me  up 
society  and  i 
stop  cannon 
Friday — W 
day  1 starte< 
twelve  o'cloc 
of  an  Englis 
Saturday— 
tries  to  give 
off  by  mistaV 
shell.  If  this 
Monday — I 
landed  on  a 
to  explain  t 
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ART  AND  POET! 


The  following  poem  wa»  written 
comb  Riley  ana  presented  to  Jack 
York  cartoonist  and  illustrator. 

“\VTESS  he  says,  and  sortt 
* * ‘‘Art  and  Poetry  is  tw 

“Yit,  if  I’d  my  pick,  I’d  sha' 
Poetry,  and  no  mistake! 


‘‘Pictures,  alius  ‘peared  to  m> 
Clean  laid  over  Poetry  1 

‘‘Let  me  draw,  and  then,  i jit 
I’ll  not  keer  a straw  who  sir 

“ ‘F  I could  draw  as  you  hav 
Like  to  jes  swop  pens  with 

‘‘Picture-drawin'  *s  my  pet  \ 
Of  Life-work  in  Lands  Elys 
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war.  in  tne  turtncrance  oi 
this  art  he  studied  under 
the  late  G.  C.  Bush, 
and  later  in  Paris 
under  Steinlen  and 
other  masters  of 
black  and  white. 


THE  NEW 


A. 


THOSE 

The  Vigilant  One:  “I  say.  oI^  chap: 

what  does  two  green  lights  and  one  red 

°nReTumbent  Gladiator  (back  from  leave) : 
“Two  creme  de  menthes  and  a cherry 
brandy." 

THE  war  lias  developed  at  least 
otic  great  humorist.  He  is 
Capt.  Bruce  Bairnsfather  of 
Warwickshire,  England.  His  vivid 
sense  of  the  ridiculous,  his  unas- 
suming personality,  and  above  all, 


France,”  as  he  terms  his  P«c  • 

j censor. 


« < 14 


->  rtArS 


rr»  hi** 


): 


,eloH  •<  **? 

Utfujutbcr  ol 
_j  Mil  ri»w 


l.fliilj  ■ — . 
*■*&?*«” 

ired**^ 


Him:  “Twenty  years  after  peace 

has  been  declared  there  will  be  no 
more  potent  stimulus  to  the  recol- 


Captain  Bruce  Bairnsfather  in  The  Bystander 

“Alas,  poor  Herr  von  Yorick!’’ 


"It  is  a symptom  which  astonishes  our 
allies  and  bewilders  our  enemies. 

"I  remember  in  the  early  days  of  the 
war,  when  I lived  in  a hole  in  the  floor  of 
a cottage,  an  officer  coming  to  me  with  the 
information  that  one  of  the  trenches  which 
had  to  be  held  was  full  of  water. 

“I  found  the  trench  with  every  man  in 
it  up  to  his  waist  in  water. 

“Thev  could  not  nossihlv  have  resisted  the 


toon  hair  cutter,  and  during  me 
truce  he  went  into  No  Mans  an  ^ 
the  hair  of  a German  who,  un  i t 
cropped  brothers,  had  long  locks  like  sonic 

famous  virtuoso.  . j j Qer. 

“Picture  a group  of  mild,  fat-he 
mans  looking  on  while  our  man  go  { ^ 

with  his  clippers.  Is  it  not  a sight  for 
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1ARACH  in  La  Baionnttte,  Paris 


ristmas  Eve 
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F.  FABIANO  in  la  Baionnette,  Paris 

ISTMAS  IN  THE  RUINS 

•11  you!  I SAID  he’d  find  our  chimney.” 
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FONTHN  in  La  Baionnetle,  Paris 

y,  Santa,  can’t  you  go  halves  with  me?  We  haven’t  very 

Don’t  worry.  You’ll  get  yours!” 
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1ARACH  in  La  Baionnelte,  Paris 


Christmas  Eve 
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F.  FABIANO  in  La  Baionnette,  Paris 


CHRISTMAS  IN  THE  RUINS 
M I tell  you!  I SAID  he’d  find  our  chimney.' 
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FONTAN  in  La  Baionnette,  Paris 

“I  say,  Santa,  can’t  you  go  halves  with  me?  We  haven't  very 

:atnly!  Don't  worry.  You'll  get  yours  1” 
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HIPS 

mine  yesterday  and 
paper. 

ips  go  down 
behold, 

when  some  must 


Is  do  toll, 
re 

• Ships 
> re. 

to  sea 
aail, 
al  he 
GI; 

inds  run 
fe; 

Ships 

e, 

he  and  feed 


Who,  when  the  fight  is  raging  hot 
Leads  on  his  men,  through  shell  and  shot? 
(whoever  it  may  be  it’s  not — Ed.  Note.) 
THE  KAISER 

Who  weeps  for  poor  unhappy  France 
Fair  land  of  Beauty,  Art,  Romance? 

(and  shells  her  red  cross  ambulance — Ed. 
Note.) 

THE  KAISER 

Whose  eye  is  bright,  complexion  clear, 
Whose  smile  is  gay  and  full  of  cheer? 

(when  there’s  a correspondent  near — Ed. 
Note.) 

THE  KAISER 

Who  when  we  turn  out  stuff  like  this 
Lives  us  the  iron  cross  few  miss? 

(and  holds  his  boot  for  you  to  kiss — Ed. 
Note.) 

THE  KAISER 

— Puck. 


a had  need 


THE  LACEMAKER  OF  YPRES 


did  meet 
tcry; 
ttle  Ships 
t die. 

v one 
id, 

irk  is  done 

isk  they  ran 

ive; 

le  Ships 
t live. — Punch. 

IE  KAISER 

t in  its  cot 
ng  orphan  tot? 
has  hanged  or 

R 

cart’s  desire 
lire?” 

1 liquid  fire?  - 
R 


Most  of  the  houses  in  the  Grande  Place  are  in  ruins. 
The  town  is  uninhabited.  Only  the  dead  are  left 
But  the  enemy  keeps  on  bombarding — apparently  to 
pass  the  time. 

SHE  passed  the  hours 
In  a friendly  solitude; 

Heard  the  voices,  wrangling  shrewd, 

In  the  market  place  of  flowers; 
Clatter  of  cart  wheel;  sounds  that  drifted— 
From  open  window,  saw  uplifted 
Her  cathedral  towers. 

While  passed  the  hours, 

Her  thoughts  would  find  some  little  song. 
Loved  for  many  a year  and  long 

In  the  market  place  of  flowers; 

When  days  of  summer  drifted,  drifted— 
And  in  the  peaceful  sky  were  lifted 
Ypres’s  cathedral  towers. 

To  pass  the  hours, 

Since  her  last  scream  was  choked  in  dust, 
Shot  and  shrapnel  spend  their  lust 
In  the  market  place  of  flowers; 

Smoke  is  drifted,  drifted,  drifted— 

Lonely  in  the  sky  are  lifted 

Christ’s  cathedral  towers. 

— G.  Tucker  Bispham  in  Poetry. 


set 
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When  suddenly  a hand  unseen 
Sent  us  down  here  to  die. 

To  die— and  yet  we  arc  not  dead! 

Cannot  they  hear  us  call?  . • • 
He  answers  not  who  might  have  said 
The  word  to  save  us  all. 


Yea,  we  are  utterly  forgot  1 
Lord  Christ,  how  can  it  be? 

For  we  would  walk  in  heaven,  and  not 
Stay  here  beneath  the  sea. 


But  we  must  stay — we  cannot  go. 

Oh,  would  that  we  could  flit 
In  phantom  shapes  before  him,  so 
He  might  remember  itl 


Even  his  cold  heart  might  feel  a thrill 
Of  pity  for  us  then, 

And  scourge  our  murderers  until 
We  were  released  again. 


Gaun^Death  stalks  out  to  claim  his  ghast'y 
A weeps  out  open  the  Up  of 

Behind  the  the  gate 

The  coming  rush.  High  o 
Before  the  wayside  shrme  a *»P«  ^ 

The  white  Christ  givens  thr°ug 
ing  rain.-Sydncy  Bulletin. 

PERONNE’S  ON  THE  WAY 

rp  HEY  say  that  Per0I^e  3 °“gh°thc  b»r. 

1 BUt  thated  not  b 1 V dX«» 

X A man  need  not  oe  * 

To  find  out  the  error  in  th 
It  isn’t  for  that  we  are  t > sUy, 

An  objective’s  a ,n  deny 

But  still  there’s  no  manne 


ing 


mas  Greetings 

Popular  Artists 
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ber  of  Spanish  vessels,  spam  ' 

reconcile  fair  promises  with  deeds  of  such 
a hostile  nature,  and  the  fuse  was  lighted 
when  Scfior  Maura,  who  is  mentioned  as 
the  probable  head  of  a new  coalition  minis- 
try, speaking  at  Beranga  with  the  fore- 
knowledge and  consent  of  Count  de  R°"ia" 
nones,  the  present  premier,  declared  that 


According  to  the  Maar ^ ^henceforth 
.he  Christian  * 

there  is  to  be  no  douin  ^ undcr  „o 
position,  and  Germany  * Spanish  senti- 
further  apprehensions  will  find  their 

merits;  the  Germ.noph.1esw'  ^ jJd5. 
efforts  consider.  J_j  ^ ^ „ow  lh,t  the 

definite  policy  •«  *» 
as  will  very  soon 

clear,  is  ,ta*  ? . in 
neutrality  wh«h ' 

SSwVJ! 

intervention  but 

ass  Ss 


From  L'Esquella  de  la  Torratxa,  Barcelona 
The  First  "Ultimatum" 

Spa  n,  on  the  whole  friendly  to  Germany,  is  becoming  exasperated 
• wing  to  the  sinking  of  Spanish  vessels. 


e her  duty  to- 
■ blind  to  their 
illy  rocs  with- 

»tep  has  been 
moment  when 
? the  hear  skin 
• — is  beRuilinR 
those  whom  it 
The  hour  has 
allies  to  coun- 
>y  straiRht  and 
panish  entente 
e.  Tomorrow 
ic  path,  work- 
n of  the  whole 
eant  by  those 
Seiior  Maura 

ime  time,  the 
.cindon  Times 


informs  us,  that  the  “strict  neutrality”  which 
since  the  bcRinninR  of  the  war  had  been  the 
sheet  anchor  of  Spanish  policy,  was  no 
longer  giving  satisfaction.  Spain  at  first 
sought  to  improve  her  position  among  na- 
tions by  showing  due  sympathy  and  consid- 
eration to  one  group  of  belligerents  without 
risking  a breach  with  the  other.  Unfor- 
tunately. says  this  correspondent,  the  oppor- 
tunity was  missed. 

“The  reactionary  parties,  blinded  by  their 
t:mehonourcd  jealousy  of  England  and 
France,  and  misled  by  the  promises  and  flat- 
tery of  German  agents,  convinced,  more- 
over, that  Germany  was  bound  to  win,  used 
their  influence  to  prevent  the  government 
from  decorating  its  neutrality,  so  to  speak, 
with  the  colors  of  the  allies,  as  was  natural 
and  proper  in  the  circumstances.  ‘Strict 
neutrality’ — i.  e.,  neutrality  which  recognizes 
no  difference  between  belligerents — was  the 
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become  formidable;  and  they  are  receiving 
daily  encouragement  from  the  march  of 
events.  A close  study  of  German  methods 
of  war  as  compared  with  those  of  the  allies, 
notably  the  torpedoing  of  Spanish  vessels 


ranean,  meet  to  Uquiaaic  iu. 
tory,  Spain  will  have  no  ass 
worthless  German  promise 
ask,  should  the  governmen 
and  indulgent  to  Germany? 


S WAVERING  NEUTRALITY 


From  La  Campana  dt  Gracia,  Barcelona 
IE  HAPPY  NEUTRAL 
strings  for  all  they’re  worth 
aceful  lump  of  earth; 
i f war  evoke  no  fears 
topped  up  both  my  ears. 

German  submarines  are  seen  in  the  background. 
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: allowed  to  well  hitherto,  hinting  at  the  same  time  that 
: the  English  any  departure  from  it  will  be  followed  by 
y,  while  fair  riot  and  revolution,  and  even  civil  war. 
he  Germans  Such  threats  are  never  without  effect  upon 
>Vhy,  having  a Spanish  government.  Meanwhile  upon 
of  England  the  other  side  a patriotic  nonparty  league, 
by  their  en-  the  Liga  Anti-Germanofila,  is  being  formed 
any  longer  to  advocate  a kind  of  neutrality  more  in 

n being  able  consonance  with  Spanish  dignity  and  the 

y in  a tight  modern  standards  of  international  law. 
isked,  is  the  “At  this  juncture  Don  Antonio  Maura 

iition  of  the  emerges  from  his  retirement  and  speaks  his 
' if  she  dare  mind.  Since  his  fall  in  1909,  Maura  has 
half  of  the  been  a victim  of  political  ostracism, 
protect,  nor  “But  his  personal  prestige  is  undimin- 

ches  of  the  ished,  and  in  spite  of  his  63  years  his  energy 
officially  to  is  unimpaired.  Moreover,  nobody  doubts 
Vhat  is  her  his  disapproval  of  the  present  occupants  of 
:est  against  power  nor  his  readiness  and  ability  to  take 
•n  citizens?  their  place  in  case  of  need.  Accordingly, 
:d  with  in-  when  Maura  speaks  the  whole  country 
nd  have  at  listens.  His  utterances  seldom  give  unal- 
ion  of  the  loyed  pleasure,  for  he  speaks  from  a high 
i,  to  coun-  level  of  thought;  and  his  meaning  is  not 
organized  always  clear,  nor  his  message  flattering  to 
ise  of  that  his  hearers,  but  he  invariably  instructs  and 
them  so  stimulates.” 


From  L'Esquella  de  la'.Torratxa,  Barcelona 


’owers:  “Go  on  I Smash  it!” 
nier:  ‘‘Not  if  I know  it!” 
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WEED  la  Philadelphia  Public 
MISPLACED  COMF1 
DENCE: 


■•And  Santy,  I wanna 
pony,  a dwutn.  a 
nair-ship.  a—” 
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Leader 

Daddy  Loves 
to  Sleep  Late 
on  Holidays 


BRINKERHOFF  in  New  York  Evening  Mail 

Get  the  Girls  Out  of?the 
Trenches  before 
Christmas 


is  an  informal 
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YAHEY  in  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
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trout  fry  and  fried  trout  arc  ny-  — - * 
same  thing,  but  they  are  not.  Trout  fry  a 
furnished  by  the  state  hatcheries  upon  ap- 
plication, to  reliable  anglers  who  will  see 
that  they  are  properly  distributed  ‘ . 
waters  that  need  replenishing.  Well,  1 l ap 
pen  to  be  one  of  several  ginks  who  shoulder 
that  responsibility  annually.  Now,  planting 
trout  is  far  different  from  planting  potatoes 
You  may  be  an  expert  at  one  and  a darn  fool 
at  the  other,  and  that  was  the  case  with  a 
farm  lad  whom  I in- 
trusted with  the 
planting  of  a can  of 
* fry.  When  he  re- 
turned with  the 
empty  can  I asked 
him  if  he’d  planted 
them  all  right.  He 
answered,  “Yes,  but 
] guess  I didn’t 
plant  them  deep 


also  to  keep  htxwtit  m P«; 
her  muscles  soft  and > ■ 

offer  herself  a 
hour  for  the  stewpan  an 
period  in  a hen’s  hfe  "hen 
tic.  After  a hard  «« 

thinks  she  deserves  a few 

so  she  casts  as.de  her  « 
log  attire  and  enters  a cc 
called  molting,  an  P' 

ta 
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•ith  the  steer- 
?e  a machine 
erfect  safety 
irt  of  knowf- 


in  a bottle 
without  i t s 
wine.  Real 
charity 
means  self- 
sacrifice.  If 
you  send  a 
poor  neigh- 
bor a basket 
o f peaches 
you  should 
not  forget 
t o include 
the  sugar 
sufficient 
for  canning 

them,  or  if  you  tender  him  fish,  be  sure  you 
clean  and  scale  them.  Unless  you  do  these 
things  you  only  load  down  the  miserable 
creatures  with  additional  burdens. 


, when  they 
>rld  in  their 
ss  sufficient 


by  a feel- 
>f  common 
w it  half- 
and  jerk  it 
ity  reaches 
nd  unham- 
No  true 
np  an  un- 
thout  but- 
i the  offer 
bread,  or 


YOU  may  remember  that  I spoke  not 
long  since  on  the  difficulty  of  com- 
pounding split-pea  soup?  I should 
also  have  included  another  species  of  that 
group  whose  Christian  name  is  Lentil.  Len- 
tils are  very  similar  to  the  split  pea,  yet  in 
other  ways  they  are  vastly  different.  In 
appearance  they  resemble  chocolate  coated 
nerve  tablets  that  have  been  sat  upon  by  a 
stout  person.  After  the  lentils  are  laundered 
and  allowed  to  linger  in  a cold  bath  over 
night,  they  become  quite  chesty,  swelling 
up  with  equal  pride  and  importance  to  the 
kidney  bean.  However,  three  hours  over  a 
slow  but  persistent  fire  will  take  the  gimp 
out  of  them,  and  you’ll  find  them  very 
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docile  by  the  time  they  are  ready  to  be 
dished  up.  Lentil  soup  tastes  much  better 
than  it  looks,  for  it  is  as  quiet  and  unosten- 
tatious in  color  tones  as  the  most  exquisite 
opaque  murals  in  our  public  libraries.  They 
are  assembled  exactly  like  split  peas,  so  it  s 
little  odds  to  me  which  of  the  two  you  see 
fit  to  prepare  as  long  as  you  add  a little 
celery  and  leek,  or  (in  Latin  quarters  a 
generous  sprinkling  of  garlic  will  adt  a 
delicious  savor. 

Tfc  ACHELOR  artists  as  a rule  prefer  the 

I # . ' f I!..'...  n.  it 


riveted  on  a certain  new  i 
a certain  new  bonnet  at 
doesn’t  say,  “I'll  econonm 
calico  dress  at  $2.98  and 

one-forty-nine  to  match, 
times  and  I must  exercise 
that  she  will  not  say  for  si 
bedecked  as  her  neighbo 
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Vlt  must  plant 
fjjj  trees  along 
% a line  fence, 

get  permis- 

(Tj«_ sion  y°ur 

I " M//  neighbor  to 

/ VN&IK^i/  set  them 

i W»r.  ./T — :h7  over  on  his 

Blgti  side,  then, 

you  may 
" ~ — ' bank  on  it, 

friend,  you’ll  never  be  without  fruit! 


JJST  a few  remarks  in  behalf  of  “apple 
sass,”  a dish  so  common  that  most  cul- 
tured people  spurn  it  as  too  low-down 
for  public  notice.  That  is  a great  mistake, 
however.  Apple  sass,  I regret  to  say,  re- 
ceived a body  blow  when  it  became  asso- 


the  plums  ciated  with  the  pig.  It  was  done,  no  doubt, 

ir  tree  two  to  make  roast  pig  more  palatable  and  to  lift 

f the  tree’s  the  pig  to  its  own  standard  in  society;  but 

r in  an  ap-  alas,  how  often  the  table  turns  against  the 

ire  burden  benefactor!  Take  apple  sass.  The  pig  out- 

; writing  I shines  it  in  favor  and  is  now  rarely  seen  in 

my  favor-  the  same  environment.  The  pig  has  worked 

is  gorging  itself  to  the  millionaire's  table,  while  apple 

for  it  is  a sass  seldom  gets  farther  than  the  servants’ 

t willingly  quarters.  It  is  a burning  shame  that  a pulp 

r domain.  so  full  of  life-giving  qualities  as  apple  sass 

feuds.  If,  should  be  rated  so  low  on  the  list  of  dainties. 
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WEAR  OUT  THE  OLD  THINGS  FIRST 
“Here  ereat  Scott,  my  dear — your  legs!" 

“Oh.  bother  THEM!  I’ve  had  them f»I_Svdney 
and  this  hat  only  for  two  days.  —Sydney 


years. 
Bulletin 


meni 

black  ruler,  and  with  tn 
the  head  stretched  Mike 
on  the  floor. 

“I'll  teach  him,”  he  n 
turned  to  his  newspaper 
come  here  and  try  to  pt 
for  letters  for  his  cow 
News. 


counting  the 
fter  describ- 
animals  that 

leard  a great 
.vhat  do  you 
e,  gazing  at 
,hite  teeth?” 
■red  one  of 


>!essed  if  I 

er  the  Ger- 
: kaiser  ad- 


it you  a lit- 
ch?” 

the  doctor 
tellin’  pa 
his  old  bill 


ALL’S  FARE  IN  LOVE 
McTavish:  “That’s  a fine  lassie  opposite.” 

Dun  Brown:  “Would  you  like  an  introduction?” 

McTavish:  “Weel,  yes;  but  wait,  mon,  till  the 

conductor’s  been  round.  ’ — Sydney  Bulletin. 


He  said  he  was  an  orficer,  but  I knew  he  wasn’t,  cos 
— Punch. 
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sented  by  some  oi  tne  oesi  specimen* 
work,  while  Nelson  Greene  and  Robert  Car- 
ter are  the  only  two  Americans  included. 

Mr.  Adam,  while  admiring  the  spirit  of  the 
French  cartoons,  the  courage  of  the  Dutch 
cartoons,  and  the  unfailing  good  humor  of 
the  British  cartoons,  has  little  praise  for 
those  by  German  artists. 

“Judging  by  what  one  can  see  of  German 
caricature,”  he  says,  “the  Germans  have  no 
mind  of  any  large  caliber  at  work  on  car- 
toons. This  is,  perhaps,  because  the  greater 
part  of  German  drawings  are  intended  to 
rouse  hatred,  scorn,  and  anger.  Clever  they 
are,  but  too  many  of  them  arc  spiritually  de- 
based. The  best  are  those  directed  against 
England,  which  are  dedicated  to  hatred,  a 
passion  greater  than  scorn  or  anger,  and 
consequently  more  elevating  in  its  effects. 
Otherwise  the  German  cartoonist  has  not 
distinguished  himself,  in  the  sense  that  the 
war  has  not  raised  him  above  himself.” 
Glanciner  over  the  French  cartoons,  he 


colored  prints.  Writii 
Boston  Transcript’s  cri 

“Assuredly  this  is  n 
of  drawings.  Raernae 
stirred  to  the  very  dej 
what  was  taking  plac 
country  of  Belgium, 
series  for  the  Amste 
no  one  can  scrutinize 
out  sharing  his  right 
terrible  indictment.  I 
over,  it  will  stand,  1c 
torial  monument  of 
crime  of  history. 

“No  cartoonist  has  e 
and  no  cartoonist  h; 
more  copiously  with 
simplicity  of  many 
tives,  and  their  telhn 
the  text  superfluous; 
many  of  the  contompc 
elucidation  in  words. 


E CARTOONISTS  ARE  DOING 


L.  D.  BRADLEY 

ews.  Who  Represents  Crowned  Heads  as  Numbskulls 
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warding  h i s 
efforts  with 
prizes. 

It  was  in 
Welling- 
ton that  Low 
made  his  de- 
but in  the 
press.  His 
work  attracted 
t h e attention 
of  a black-and- 
white  artist  named  Rayner,  who  was  in 
charge  of  a weekly  known  as  The  Sketcher. 
Rayner  took  the  youngster  in  hand,  send- 
ing him  out  to  make  street  studies  and  cari- 
catures. When  The  Sketcher  ceased  to  ex- 
ist Low  went  to  Christchurch,  where  he 
became  connected  with  the  Christchurch 


Sydney  Low 

A caricature  by  Hal  Gye. 


WbD  S WfiUUiiiu  — 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  T.  Webster. 
married  in  September  alter  an 
of  one  week,  were  the  guests  " 
their  return  from  the  Maim i coa^ 
ner  given  in  the  Louis  X 
Hotel  Majestic,  New  York.  The  go  ^ 
ice  was  used  and  the  room  was  ehbwj 
decorated  with  potted  palms  a 
blossoms.  Behind  the  palms  a ^ 

orchestra  played  "Aloha  e o ^ 

Ieles.  The  menus  were  designed 
Rohn.  Mrs.  Webster  was  Miss 
Woerts  of  Toledo,  Ohio 
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The  cartoonist  since  his  boyhood  days  when 
he  read  “Treasure  Island”  has  been  an  adven- 
turer. He  has  followed  the  big  game  trails  in 
Central  Africa.  He  was  in  Manila  when  Dewey 
destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet.  He  has  been  a war 
correspondent  in  Mexico,  and  has  flown  over  the 
great  battle  lines  of  Europe  in  an  aeroplane. 


Photo  bi  Melvin  H.  Bike* 


Miss  Evelyn  Shaw 


color  cartoons  in  which  “The  Newlyweds 
figured  prominently.  John  T.  McCutcheon 
sent  an  elaborate  mural  called  "Dusting  Out 
Cell  13-23  for  the  Celibate.”  Other  con- 
tributors included  Charles  Dana  Gibson  and 
James  Montgomery  Flagg. 

The  Goldbergs  left  for  Havana,  where 
they  spent  their  honeymoon. 


Syd.  Hydeman,  formerly  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Mail  and  the  New  York 




HARDING  in  Brooklyn  Eaglt 

Between  t! 

American,  has  assunu 
department  of  The  H 
simultaneously  in  Bror 
ville.  Hydeman,  whc 
years  old,  studied  a 
League. 
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;/  BUILD  THINGS !l 

THIS  BIG  BOOK 

"HE  BOY  MECHANIC  — Vol.  Ill 

it  lOOO  Interesting  Things  To  Make  and  Do  | 

O,  BUT  CONTAINING  NOTHING  FOUND  IN  VOLUME  I 


63/4x93/4  in.)— 995  ILLS.— CLOTH— PRICE  $2.00  | 

HOW  TO  MAKE 

ce  Boats  — Ice  Gliders  — Boats  - Camps  — Fishing  Tackle  — Houses  of  Poles  — Kites  — Aerial  g 
Camera— Spot-Light  Lantern  — Mi le-O- View  Camera  - Photographic  Appliances  — Indoor  = 
obile  — Pushmobile  Flymobile  — Roller  Coaster  — Ferris  Wheel  Sunlight  Flasher— Reed  5 
dees  — Mechanical  Contrivances—  Art-Craft  Work  and  hundreds  of  equally  interesting  things.  E 

MT  POSTPAID  UPON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE  BY  PUBLISHERS 

CHANICS  BOOK  DEPT.,  78  E.  maoison  st„  CHICAGO  ( 


mg.  KUDoeu  on  wi« 

ever}’  motion  softens 
the  beard.  Save  the  last 
bit  and  stick  it  on  the  new 
stick.  (Economyas  well  as 

comfort  with  Colgate s.)  c<>oo  ^ ...  in”  with  the  fi 

With  Colgate's  you  avoid  the  mussy  "“J  ^ 
Colgate’s  is  sold  everywhere  ^ ask »ti wdef  or  Creatn. 


on  the  wet  brush 
and  work  up  the  lather 
on  the  face.  The  last 
grain  of  powder  is  as 
good  as  the  first. 


UU 

brush,  then  woi 
lather.  The  ( 
mains  soft  unt 
bit  is  squeeted : 
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